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The post-independence period has witnessed 
a spurt in educational research in universities 
and research institutes. During this period, a 
number of studies have been completed in the 
departments of education and other allied dis- 
ciplines in the universities and also at the 
national and state level research institutes. 
It is, however, difficult to get access to 
these studies in the absence of any clearing- 
house agency set up for the purpose. Research 
workers at home and abroad are keen to know 


what fellow researchers are doing in the, 


universities and research institutes in India. In 
the early sixties, the NCERT published a list of 
dissertations, at the M.Ed. and Ph.D. levels, 
completed in indian universities upto 1961 under 
the title Educational Investigations in Indian Univer- 
sities (1939-1961). This was followed by a 
mimeographed supplement which contain- 
ed titles of all M.Ed. and Ph.D. dissertations 
upto 1966. In a broader sphere, the ICSSR and 
the IUB compiled all the titles of Ph.D. theses 
in social sciences and humanities completed as 
well as those in progress. Recently, the ICSSR 
has started the Jndian Dissertation Abstracts 
for publishing abstracts of Ph.D. theses in 
social sciences completed in Indian universities. 
The publication of the /ndian Dissertation Abstracts 
in 1973 is the first systematic effort to provide 
a clearing-house for Ph.D. research in 
social sciences coming out from Indian uni- 
versities. The need, however, remained to make 
available to researchers the abstracts of research 
in education completed upto 1972 not only ‘at 
the Ph.D. level, but also at the level of institu- 
tional projects. The University Grants Commission, 
at its meeting in August, 1971, desired that the 
Centre of Advanced Study in Education, M. S. 
University of Baroda, may undertake the work 
of abstracting the M.Ed. and the Ph.D. theses 
in education and publish them. The Centre 
decided to abstract the research studies both 
at the Ph.D. level and at the institutional or 
project level. Though no additional funds were 


PREFACE 


made available to locate the completed research 
and prepare the abstracts, the Centre undertook 
this major responsibilty and started working on 
this project in March, 1972. 


Universities are not the only places where 
educational research is undertaken. In addition 
to universities, there are national level instituti- 
ons like the NCERT, state level institutions like 
the SIEs and over 400 colleges of education 
where research projects funded by various agen- 
cies are undertaken. Again, in these institutions 
individual researchers in their spare time 
undertake research in education. Apart 
from the education departments of various 
universities, the departments of psychology, 
sociology, etc., also undertake research on 
educational problems. It was decided to incor- 
porate in the present volume the abstracts of 
all the Ph.D, theses from the education depart- 
ments of the different universities, abstracts of 
as many Ph. D. theses on educational problems 
from the allied departments as could be 
procured and those of all available institutionai 
projects. 


` The first university in India was established 
in the year 1857. But educational research in 
the universities started rather late. Even then, 
it was estimated that the present volume will 
have the abstracts of more than 700 studies 
in education. To make the book usable, it was 
necessary to classify the abstracts into mean- 
ingful areas. It was also necessary to review 
the completed research in different areas to 
identify the research trends, overlaps, gaps and 
attempt at fixing priorities. Such an organi- 
sation of the book would, it was felt, increase its 
academic value as it would provide guidelines 
for planning future research. The classification 
of the research abstracts has been done on 
the lines of the standard works in India and 
abroad. The usual areas like Philosophy of 
Education, History of Education, Sociology of 
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follow. Each subsequent chapter includes a report 
based on the abstracts of research studies 
and the expert knowledge of the authors, 
giving the trend of research in the area, indi- 
cating the overlaps seen, the gaps located and 
the research priorities as perceived by them. 
Ineach chapter the trend report is followed 
by abstracts. The abstracts are arranged 
alphabetically for each area and continuously 
numbered throughout the book. To make the 
volume easy to use, a complete list of references 
including the studies abstracted and those only 
referred to but not abstracted has been 
given. The unabstracted references have been 
marked. When the present volume was planned, 
it was decided to include all the research works 
completed upto September, 1972. During 
January, 1974 while the last chapter was being 
set in galleys, it was suggested to bring the 
book up to date by at least listing the titles of 
Ph.D. theses from education departments 
approved by universities during the period 
September, 1972 to December, 1973. The titles 
of these additional Ph.D. theses have been 
given in the appendix along with abstracts of two 
theses which could not be included in the 
relevant sections because of their late arrival. 


The present volume will be useful to all 
research scholars who have found it difficult to 
get an access to research work completed in 
Indian universities. The educational researcher 
in India has been obliged to refer to research 
completed in western countries, specially the 
U. S. A. and U. K., as the reference material 
from there is easily available. With the publi- 
cation of this volume, the long felt *need of 
the Indian researcher will be met. This will 
also help in avoiding *duplication of research 
efforts on the same problem in different univer- 
sities in India and in different departments of 
the same university. The present publication 
will be useful to administrators who will have 
research findings available to them to decide 
new educational programmes and to take 
difficult decisions to allocate grants to various 
research proposals. To the teachers the volume 
will be useful as it will provide them the find- 
ings of research for understanding the instru- 
ctional process and for undertaking classroom 


experimentation. The greatest benefit of this 
book will be derived by the writers of textbooks 
on education and pedagogy. The authors will 
not have to depend upon research findings 
from countries like U. K., U.S.A. or U. S. S. R. 
only. Findings of research by researchers in 
India, on Indian children, in Indian setting, will 
now be available to them to make their books 
more meaningful and realistic. 


_ Some of the limitations of this book also 
need mention. To collect abstracts of Ph.D. 
theses and research projects from institutions 
spread over a country like India, covering a 
period of more than three decades was a stupe- 
ndous task. With a weak infra structure for such 
a project not only in the CASE, but also in the 
academic sections of 
procuring even a list of Ph.D. theses for over 
a period of three decades was not easy. The 
education departments of the universities found 
it difficult even to compile complete lists of 
Ph.D. theses in education. The abstracts were 
procured, either from the authors or through the 
education departments or national organisations 
like the NCERT. A large number of professional 
friends extended their willing support to this proj- 
ect. Where research abstracts could not be pro- 
cured through correspondence, research workers 
of the CASE had to go to the concerned uni- 
versities and prepare the abstracts of the theses 
available in the libraries of the universities. The 
year of submission of a Ph.D. thesis is not 
necessarily the same as the year of approval or 
the year of the award of the degree. The year 
mentioned in the thesis is the year of submiss- 
ion of the thesis. Because of different approaches 
of collecting the abstracts, some discrepancies 
regarding years might have creptin. Again, in 
some universities, education forms a part of the 
Faculty of Arts, elsewhere it forms an indepen- 
dent faculty and in one university, education 
and psychology are bracketed together in one 
faculty. Because of this, some intermingling of 
theses of education, psychology, sociology 
and such other related fields might have happ- 
ened. Lastly, studies done individually or com- 
pleted at master’s level have been omitted from 
the present compilation. This might have resul- 
ted in the omission of a few useful studies as 
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they fell outside the scope of the present 


volume. 


The CASE team started this work in 
March, 1972. It had decided to put the printed 
volume on the market in not more than two 
years. It could do it. Completing a work of this 
nature would not have been possible but for 
the cooperation and professional assistance ext- 
ended by a number of institutions and individuals. 
The universities in India responded very quickly 
to any request made. The teachers in the 
education departments of various universities 
also lent their assistance in the completion of 
this project. Without their help, the preparation 
of the abstracts would have not been possible. 
The CASE is lucky in having a large number 
of friends all over India. It is they who have 
helped us, without any hesitation, in our ende- 
avour. The compilation of abstracts was only one 
aspect of this project. The difficult task was to 
review the completed studies, identify the trend 
and indicate the priorities, It is mentioned here, 
with a sense of gratitude, that the authors of 
the trend reports and reviews came forward to 
assist us in this task in a highly professional 
manner. From the beginning of this project, Dr. 
B. K. Passi and Miss M. S. Padma have gone 
through the entire manuscript with meticulous 
care. They, along with the team of editorial 
assistants formed the backbone of this project. 
| would like to express my appreciation for the 
entire team of the CASE which set up an exam- 
ple of the spirit of dedication and commitment. 
A special mention is to be made of Shri Shiba 
P. Bhattacharya currently in the TTTI, Calcutta, 
Ku. Yashu Mehta of the SNDT University 
and Sarva Shri M. R. Gupta and C.L. Sapra, 
both of the NCERT for their assistance in this 
project. The editor would like to express his 
sense of indebtedness to Shri Ishwerbhai Patel, 
Chairman of the Gujarat State Board of Teacher 
Education for his continuous help right from 
the planning of this work to the printing and 
organisation of its sale. 


Of course, basic to any publication stands 
the big question of finance. The ICSSR, the 
UGC and the M. S. University of Baroda 
have answered wholeheartedly to this question. 
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Special thanks are due to the Vice-Chancellor, 
the Pro Vice-Chancellor and executive authori- 
ties of the Maharaja Sayajirao University of 
Baroda who provided all financial and admini- 
strative support for the successful completion 
of this work. The university authorities have 
once more shown that the M. S. University has 
always stood by all academic ventures of signi- 
ficance. The editor would specially like to 
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acknowledge the administrative, academic and 
the moral support extended by Prof. D. M. 
Desai, Dean of the Faculty of Education and 
Psychology to the CASE team in the execution 
of this project. My thanks are also due to 
the proprietors of Sahitya Mudranalaya; 
Ahmedabad, who provided all assistance to 
put this publication in printed form within a 
* very short time. 


M. B. Buch 
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Abbreviations used in this book 


A. Universities and Institutions 


Agra U. - 
All. U. - 
AMU - 
And. U. - 
Anna. U. - 
BHU - 
Bih. U. - 
Bom. U. - 
Cal. U. - 
CASE - 


CIE - 
Del. U. - 
DEPSE - 


Dib. U. - 
Fats - 
Gau, U. - 
GCPI - 


Gor. U. - 
Guj. U. - 
IARI - 


ICSSR - 
IT S 


ISI = 
IUB 


Jab. 
Jiw. 
Jod. 
Kar. 
Ker. 
Kur. 
Luc. U. 
Mag. U. - 
MadrasU.- 
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Agra University 

Allahabad University 

Aligarh Muslim University 
Andhra University 

Annamalai University 

Banaras Hindu University 

Bihar University 

Bombay University 

Calcutta University 

Centre of Advanced Study in 
Education 

Central Institute of Education 
Delhi University 

Directorate of Extension Progra- 
mmes for Secondary Education 
Dibrugarh University 

Ford Foundation 

Gauhati University 

Government Central Pedagogical 
Institute 

Gorakhpur University 
Gujarat University 
Indian Agricultural 
Institute 

Indian Council of Social Scien- 
ce Research 

Indian Institute of Technology 
Indian Statistical Institute 
Inter-University Board of India 
and Ceylon 

Jabalpur University 

Jiwaji University 

Jodhpur University 

Karnatak University 

Kerala University 

Kurukshetra University 
Lucknow University 

Magadh University 

Madras University 


Research 


Mee. U. - 
MOE - 
MSU - 


Mys. U. - 
Nag. U. - 
NCERT - 


NIBE - 


NIE - 
Osm. U. - 
Pan. U. - 
Pat. U. - 
Poona U.- 
PunjabiU.- 
Raj. U. - 
Ran. U. - 
Sag. U. - 
Sam. U. - 
Sau. U. - 
SIE - 
SNDT - 


SPU - 
SVU - 
Udai. U. - 
Utkal U. - 
Vik. U, - 


B. Subjects 


Edu. - 
Psy. - 
Soc. - 
Hist. - 
Phil. - 
Eco. = 
Com. - 
Eng. - 
Anthrop. - 
Agri.Extn.— 


Meerut University 
Ministry of Education 


Maharaja Sayajirao University of 
Baroda 


Mysore University 

Nagpur University 

National Council of Educational 
Research and Training 

National Institute of Basic Edu- 
cation 

National Institute of Education 
Osmania University 

Panjab University 

Patna University 

Poona University 

Punjabi University 

Rajasthan University 

Ranchi University 

Saugar University 

Sambalpur University 
Saurashtra University 

State Institute of Education 


Shreemati Nathibai Damodar 
Thackersey women’s University 


Sardar Patel University 

Sri Venkateswara University 
Udaipur University 

Utkal University 

Vikram University 


Education 

Psychology 

Sociology 

History 

Philosophy 
Economics 

Commerce 

English 

Anthropology 
Agricultural Extension 
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Edueational Researeh in India 
i —— 


Educational research should aim at obtaining 
by experimental methods, knowledge about the edu- 
cational practices and processes which could be used 
for reconstructing the educational programme of our 
country. Research as a guide to developing new prac- 
tices has been accepted more in agriculture 
than in education, even though education, like ag- 
riculture, is an applied science. The researches in 
humanities and social sciences and specially in the 
latter field have a determining influence on edu- 
cational practices. To the extent the educational 
practices do not develop on the basis of research, 
the educational process lags behind other social 
sciences. It is, therefore, necessary that periodic 
reviews be made of the status of educational re- 
search in a country to study the trend of develop- 
ment as a guide to future action. Few can doubt 
the need for an efficient system of dissemination 
of educational research. Apart from its utility to 
research workers in universities, periodic bench- 
mark surveys of educational research may reveal 
the trend in the development of research in various 
aspects of education. This may also indicate the 
existing gaps in educational research to which the 
aspiring researchers and research institutions may pay 
attention. Not much has been done in India to sur- 
vey the status of educational research. The Univer- 
sity Grants Commission (UGC) reviewed the position 
of education in the Indian universities in ‘the early 
60’s. In the late 60’s the National Council of Educa- 
tional Research and Training (NCERT) published the 
Third Indian Year Book of Education on educational 
research, edited by S.B. Adaval. The publica- 
tion of this volume is a sign of the growing awareness, 
on the part of Indian educationists, of the need for 
making a broad review of educational research 
providing ‘an objective assessment of what has been 


achieved or in the process of being achieved in the 
pursuit of our national goals in education’, The In- 
dian Council of Socia! Science Research (ICSSR) 
initiated a major programme of surveying the re- 
searches in social sciences with a view to identifying 
gaps and priorities. Under this programme ‘A Sur- 
vey of Research in Psychology’ has already been 
published, which includes a large number of studies 
in the area of educational psychology. The need, 
however, remains for studying the educational res- 
earch in Indian universities and research institutes 
in a comprehensive way. 


EARLY YEARS 


Education as a subject for study did not find 
a place in Indian universities till 1917, when the 
Calcutta University Commission made a positive re- 
commendation that a department of education with 
a professor and a reader be set up in each university 
to promote systematic and practical study of the 
science and art of education. It also stressed that 
this department should function in close collabora- 
tion with those engaged in the related practical areas, 
that it should also avail of opportunity to consult 
and collaborate with departments of educational 
psychology, philosophy, history, economics, etc. The 
commission had envisaged that the department would 
develop into a centre in which educational problems 
could be studied in their entirety by utilizing fully 
the theory and methods of other fields which have 
something to offer to the understanding and solving 
of these problems. The recommendations of this com- 
mission are, of great significance in the history of the 
development of educational research in this coun- 
try. It was the beginning when universities and con- 
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cerned people started du 
cation and educational research. The universities 


at Aligarh and Banaras started departments of 
education. A significant progress could be observed 
when the Bombay University started the M.Ed. 
course in 1936. The degree was to be obtained thr- 
ough research. It was followed by the Allahabad 
University which offered M.Ed. in 1943. In this 
course, some research was necessary for partial 
fulfilment of the requirements. Gradually, other uni- 
versities started offering such courses. In 1951, 
sixteen universities had facilities for M.Ed. degree 
including Calcutta University offering a two-year full 
time M.A.|M.Sc. course in education and within 
a few years, more than fifty universities started 
offering these facilities. In a majority of universities 
some sort of research was needed to qualify for the 
M.Ed. degree. In most of the universities a programme 
on research methodology was also introduced at the 
M.Ed. level. This course provided the orientation 
in techniques of research and also practical training. 


Even though the departments of education 
were established in Indian universities, these de- 
partments identified themselves more with teacher 
education than with education. This is clearly 
evident from the fact that, with a few exceptions, 
only scholars qualified to be school teachers could 
study education at the post-graduate level. A study 
of the titles of M.Ed. dissertations also validates 
this. In terms of quality, the research done by M.Ed. 
candidates has not been of much significance. The 
introduction of the research programme offered by 
the education departments at the M.Ed. level is, 
however, significant for two reasons, viz., (i) it pro- 
vided an opportunity to the staff of the education 
departments and some of training colleges for guid- 
ing research students in education and thereby de- 
veloping their own expertise to undertake and guide 
research in a better way and (ii) it developed a core 
of scholars, some of whom undertook educational 
research at a future date. 


After the introduction of the M.Ed. courses, 
the universities gradually started providing facilities 
for research leading to Ph.D. in education. The 
Bombay University was the first to provide such 
facilities when it introduced the doctoral course 
in education in 1941 and it awarded the first 
Ph.D. degree in education in 1943. The Lucknow 
University was the next to award the Ph.D. degree 
in 1949. Gradually, other universities introduced edu- 
cational research leading to Ph.D. and by 1972, 
about fifty universities provided facilities for Ph.D. 
level research in education. 
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thinking seriously about edu- RESEARCH INSTITUTIONS 


Before independence, educational research re- 
mained confined to the individual efforts of some per- 
sons who worked for their degrees in education. The 
main reason for such a situation was that the then ex- 
isting system of education was only an imposition 
from outside and not rooted in the soil of the 
country. Under the circumstances, there was not 
much scope for experimentation in education. And, 
therefore, research work remained confined to the 
limited purpose of obtaining a degree. Only after 
people started talking about a national system of edu- 
cation in the 40’s of the present century, education 
began to be seen in its wider perspectives of na- 
tional needs. During this period more serious think- 
ing was done about the educational problems and 
some institutions took initiative to undertake edu- 


, cational research projects in their respective regions. 


The first attempt at providing facility for edu 
cational research at the all-India level was made 
after independence when the Central Institute of- 
Education (CIE) was established in 1947, at Delhi. 
Its main purpose was to conduct research on edu- 
cational problems and to offer training, particularly 
of an advanced nature, to teachers and other edu- 
cational personnel. This was a landmark in the 
history of the growth of educational research in India. 
The CIE was supposed to function at the all-India 
level and find solutions, based on research, to the 
problems that had come up as natural consequences 
after the attainment of independence. The educa- 
tional research at the CIE was expected-to be of 
immense help in solving the problems of educa- 
tion, in the light of the new demands of the society 
and the needs of the country by utilizing not only 
the resources of the CIE, but also by drawing 
upon the resources available in different training 
colleges in the country. The CIE, in brief, was vis- 
ualized to be an institution of research, which 
would provide leadership to other institutions and 
would also collaborate with their staff to undertake 
research at the all-India level so as to enable the deci- 
sion-makers to modify the programme of education to 
suit the needs of a developing country. 

After 1947, the rapid expansion of education, 
the changed and enhanced aspirations of the people 
in the community, the scientific and industrial de- 
velopments, and other social and political develop- 
ments threw up many new challenging problems 
which demanded urgent attention to tackle them 
scientifically. An increasing need was, thus, felt to 
strengthen the research activities of the CIE and to 
establish certain other central institutions in the spe- 
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cialized areas of education. A psychological wing 
was, thus, attached to the CIE to expand its resear- 
ch programmes, In 1954, two more institutions 
were established, viz., the Central Bureau of Text- 
book Research (CBTR) and the Central Bureau of 
Educational and Vocational Guidance (CBEVG). 
The main function of the CBTR was to conduct 
research on various aspects of textbook production. 
The CBEVG undertook mainly the training of guid- 
ance workers for schools, and also conducted some re- 
search in that area. In 1955, the All India Council 
for Secondary Education (AICSE) was established 
and later on converted into the Directorate of Ex- 
tension Programmes for Secondary Education 
(DEPSE), in 1959. It did not do much educa- 
tional research, but organized mainly inservice and 
extension programmes for secondary school tea- 
chers. 

As the consideration of bringing about qualita- 
tive improvement in education had been of primary 
concern, it was considered an essential function of 
institutions at the centre to undertake developmental 
activities for the same. Research programmes of 
all the central institutes were primarily geared to this 
goal. To strengthen this function, the Central Exami- 
nation Unit was created in 1958 within AICSE which 
organized many workshops to orient teachers and 
paper setters in the techniques of evaluation. This 
unit concentrated on the practical work of develop- 
ing a large pool of objective type items in various 
subjects and in orienting teachers to new techniques 
of evaluation, mainly to train them to write objec- 
tive type items with a view to improving examina- 
tion system in the country by making it more objec- 
tive based and, thereby, increasing its vali- 
dity. The AICSE introduced a scheme, of experi- 
mental projects to encourage schools to undertake 
research on educational problems. Not much resear- 
ch of any high standard could be done under this 
scheme, but it aroused, in teachers of schools, an 
awareness to realize the need to improve the edu- 
cational practices and encouraged them to try in- 
novations in education which could be introduced, 
particularly, without much financial resources. 

In early years of independence, need for evolv- 
ing a national system of education suited to our 
needs was increasingly felt. Gandhi’s concept of 
Basic Education was before the country, but its 
adequacy and efficacy were not proved to the satis- 
faction of all, It was, thus, decided to study various 
aspects of Basic Education scientifically and the Na- 
tional Institute of Basic Education was started in 
1956 for conducting, coordinating and encouraging 
research in Basic Education. Another central insti- 
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tution, viz., the National Fundamental Education Cen- 
tre was established in 1956, which was mainly to work 
in the field of adult education. In 1959, the National 
Institute of Audio-Visual Education was set up. 
This institution mainly provided training in audio- 
visual education to teacher educators. One could, 
thus, notice that during the first two plan periods 
many specialized institutions at the centre were 
established to undertake research and development 
work in education. But these institutions func- 
tioned more or less in an isolated manner and could 
not make the expected impact on Indian education. 
It was felt that there should be a better coordina- 
tion between various activities of these institutions 
so that educational problems could be studied in 
their entirety. It was also realized that these institu- 
tions could function more effectively if they were put 
together under one single organization with greater 
freedom of operation. As a consequence of this 
thinking, the National Council of Educational Re- 
search and Training (NCERT) was established in 
September 1961 as an autonomous organization by 
amalgamating all these specialized institutions in 
education at the centre. The NCERT became the 
premier institution in the country to conduct and 
promote educational research. This was a very sig- 
nificant development for the growth of educational 
research, as the NCERT with its adequate resources 
could undertake research projects on various as- 
pects of education on a large scale to understand 
scientifically the whole educational process, 

Under the NCERT, the National Institute of 
Education (NIE) was created, which organized 
through its various departments the research and 
development activities in different areas, viz., curri- 
culum development, teaching learning process, eval- 
uation, teacher education, “teaching aids, teaching 
methods, adult education, special education for gift- 
ed children, etc. The NCERT also established four 
Regional Colleges of Education at different places 
in the country. They started functioning during 1963- 
64. The primary objective of each college was to 
become a centre of excellence in teacher education, 
to provide extension services to the training institu- 
tions in its area and be closely involved in progra- 
mmes of improving within its region the school edu- 
cation in general and teacher education in particular. 
They were supposed to undertake major researches 
and experimentation in the field of teacher education 
to evolve suitable and effective teacher training *pro- 
grammes. * 

Corresponding to the developments at the cen- 
tre during the 50’s, one could see the counterparts of 
the central institutiens coming up in states. Some 
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states established Departments of. Audio-Visual 
Education, Bureaux of Textbook Production and Cur- 
riculum Research, Bureaux of Educational and Vo- 
cational Guidance and Evaluation Units. To have 
more coordinated efforts, the State Institutes of 
Education were set up in the 60’s in many states. The 
major functions of the State Institutes of Education 
are to conduct research in various aspects of edu- 


cation and to provide inservice training for teachers , 


and other personnel in the state. To make them 
more effective. in some states, State Councils of 
Educational Research and Training have been esta- 
blished by amalgamating various institutions in 
the state. 

A significant development in the growth of 
educational research can be observed in the last 
decade when the UGC introduced a scheme in 1963 
for developing a limited number of university de- 
partments for advanced research and training in cer- 
tain selected fields. The scheme is intended to en- 
courage the pursuit of excellence and team-work in 
studies and research, and to accelerate the realiza- 
tion of international standards in specific fields. 
The Department of Education of The Maha- 
raja Sayajitao University of Baroda was recog- 
nized by the UGC in November 1963 as the 
Centre of Advanced Study in Education (CASE). 


Since then, the CASE has been functioning 
as a research institution at all-India level. 
It has completed many research projects in 


the areas of evaluation and measurement, cur- 
riculum development and language learning. The 
Centre is presently concentrating its research efforts 
on: (i) teaching, teacher behaviour and teacher edu- 
cation, (ii) programmed learning, (iii) innovations 
and educational change and (iv) micro-teaching. 
There are provisions for research fellowships to 
scholars pursuing their research at doctoral and post- 
doctoral levels. 

Apart from universities and other govern- 
ment institutions, there are a few voluntary organi- 
zations of professional people that are working in 
the field of education to promote research. One 


such organization is the Indian Association of Tea-' 


cher Educators (IATE) which was established in 
1950 as the All India Association of Principals of 
Training Colleges. In 1964, the association opened 
its doors to all staff members of secondary training 
colleges and in 1965, it included within its fold, all 
types of teacher educators. Its main aim is to work 
and cooperate with other organizations and institu- 
tions for the improvement of teacher education in 
particular and education in general. Since its incep- 
tion, it has been continuously thinking about and 
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working for the improvement of education and the 
growth of educational research. In 1972, the IATE 
met at Coimbatore for its annual meet to plan 
research in education with special reference to 
teacher education. It has its own professional journal, 
‘Teacher Education’, which is published regular- 
ly. This provides a forum for publishing research 
findings and other theoretical and practical issues 
related to education. Publication of professional 
journal is a positive contribution to the growth of 
research. 

The Indian Association for Programmed Learn- 
ing (IAPL) is another organization at the all- 
India level, set up in 1967. The purpose of the 
IAPL is to advance the techniques, application and 
methods of programmed learning as a means of fur- 
thering scientific knowledge of the learning process 
and improving the rational basis of teaching. As a 


„result of its efforts, the techniques of programmed 


learning are being studied in various institutions for 
their wider application for the training of children, 
youth and adults in schools, universities, industries, 
defence and banks. The [APL publishes a journal 
“Shaikshik Takniki’ which, besides being a channel of 
communication among the members of the association, 
reports such empirical studies which may be of in- 
terest to researchers, programmers, and users of 
programmed learning materials. 

Another non-official institution that has con- 
tributed to the growth of educational research in 
India is the South India Teachers’ Union (SITU). 
It established the SITU Council of Educational Re- 
search which was registered at Madras in 1956. It 1s 
mainly supported by teachers. During the period of 
last seventeen years of its existence, it has organized 
educational research studies in various areas, viz., 
teaching methodology, educational administration, 
examinations, and curriculum development. It has 
also undertaken some surveys about educational 
facilities. It organizes inservice programmes for tea- 
chers to keep them well informed about the latest 
developments in educational world. The Council 
receives annual grants for its research activities from 
the Madras, Annamalai and Madurai universities 
and for special projects from institutions like 
the NCERT. It has its own journal also to publish re- 
search findings and the views of individual scholars on 
educational issues. 

Certain other institutions also, which are not 
primarily meant for conducting educational research, 
have undertaken researches on selected problems of 
educational significance and have made significant 
contributions. Some of these institutions are Indian 
Council of Medical Research, Institute of Economic 
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Growth, Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, 
U.P. Bureau of Psychology and Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences. Researches conducted in university 
departments other than that of education and the 
institutions mentioned above, have no doubt, con- 
tributed towards a better understanding of educational 
processes, but one cannot help having a feeling that 
very little effort has been made for enriching edu- 
cational research by ` bringing together various 
disciplines. The researchers in education have drawn 
upon the knowledge of other disciplines, yet it cannot 
be said that these disciplines have been fully inte- 
grated with regard to the approach to educational 
research, and to its contents and interpretation of the 
results arrived at. Universities, by and large, have 
not shown much interest in studying the educational 
problems in its various departments. The problem 
becomes more acute in the light of the fact that a 
few researchers from other disciplines who under- 
took research projects on educational problems do 
not have an adequate background of the aspects of 
education; the educational researchers who are mostly 
from the departments of education and training 
colleges do not have thorough grounding in other 
subjects related to education. When seen from this 
point of view, it appears to be a case for rigorous 
efforts to make educational research an interdiscip- 
linary endeavour to understand educational processes 
in their entirety. 


RESEARCH SCHEMES 


During the First Five Year Plan, more training 
colleges began to take interest in undertaking educa- 
tional research. They were further entouraged by 
schemes of the Union Ministry of Education and 
Scientific Research, which were initiated to make the 
staff of these colleges and departments of education 
research minded and to stimulate researches which 
could immediately be useful in toning up secondary 
education in the country. The first scheme was intro- 
duced during the First Five Year Plan and financial 
assistance was provided to the approved projects. As a 
result of this scheme twenty different institutions of 
teacher education took up thirty research projects 

. On various educational problems. Work on some of 
these projects continued during the Second Five 
Year Plan also when the scheme was further ex- 
panded. In the beginning of this plan, seven new 
projects were undertaken. In 1957-58, thirtyfive 
research projects were received for approval. The 
projects received under these schemes were screened 
and recommended for grant in the annual ‘seminars 
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on promotion of research in training colleges’ held 
in 1956, 1957 and 1958 at Ootacamund, Bangalore, 
and Srinagar, respectively. These seminars were sig- 
nificant for a number of reasons: (i) they provided an 
Opportunity to scrutinize the projects from methodolo- 
gical point of view, (ii) they facilitated better coordi- 
nation and avoided duplication of work, (iii) the 
progress of projects could be reviewed in the light 


“of practical difficulties faced and experiences gained, 


and (iy) they served in creating a corporate climate 
to tackle the problems of education in the country 
from the research point of view. In 1961, the scheme 
was transferred to the NCERT. Under the NCERT, 
a large number of projects have been completed so 
far. 

Educational research was promoted by other 
agencies also. They provided finance to colleges of 
education and education departments of universities. 
The departments of education of various states sup- 
ported educational research through state institutes 
of education and other institutions set up for this 
purpose. There is wide variation in the quality of 
such researches. Certain research projects have not 
been well thought out, designed carefully and executed 
properly, although some research projects are of 
worth, 


Ph.D, RESEARCH 


Although educational research at Ph.D, level 
started in early 40's, its rapid growth is witnessed 
during the last two decades. Upto 1950, two univer- 
sities, viz., Bombay and Lucknow, together produced 
nine Ph.D.s. From Table 1 one may see at a glance 
the gradual introduction of facilities for Ph.D. Te- 
search in Indian universities and their rapid expan- 
sion during the first four Five Year Plans, During 
1951-55, the Bombay University expanded these faci- 
lities considerably; five more universities, Allahabad, 
Banaras, Bihar, Delhi and Baroda also provided such 
facilities during the same period. The Bihar University 
awarded its first degree in as early as 1953, Upto 1955, 
the growth of educational research at Ph.D. level in 
Allahabad and Bombay has been remarkable. They 
produced twentysix Ph.D.s, whereas all the other five 
universities providing research facilities could produce 
only six by that time, By 1960, eight new universities, 
viz, Agra, Karnatak, Madras, Mysore, Nagpur, 
Poona, Rajasthan and Saugar began to provide re- 
search facilities for Ph.D, in education and within five 
years, the number of Ph.D.s became almost double of 
what it was in 1955. As can be seen from Table 1, 
educational researc at Ph.D. level started expand- 
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TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF Ph.D.s FROM EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS OF THE UNIVERSITIES IN INDIA FROM 
1943 TO 1972 


NINE A S E EE 
Sr. Name of the Year of Upto 1951 1956 1961 1966 1971 Total 
No. University first 1950 to to to to to number 
award 4955 1960 1965 1970 1972 
1. Agra 1959 — -= 1 4 9 1 15 
2. AMU 1966 =- —- — — 2 1 3 g 
3. Allahabad 1952 — 5 2 5 3 1 16 
4. Annamalai 1968 — — — — 1 1 2 
5. BHU 1954 — 1 3 — 2 — 6 
6. Bihar 1953 — 1 — — 1 — 2 
7. Bombay 1943 8 13 10 15 10 1 57 
8. Calcutta 1961 — -= -— 4 2 9 
9. Delhi “1954 — 1 4 10 4 22 
10. Dibrugarh 1972 — — — — — 1 1 
11. Gauhati 1969 — — -= —- 4 2 6 
12. Gorakhpur 1967 — = — — 6 4 10 
13. Gujarat 1962 — =- — 2 5 4 11 
14. LI.T., Kharagpur 1962 = — — 1 — — 1 
15. Jabalpur 1965 — — -= 1 2 1 4 
16. Jiwaji 1968 — = -— -= 2 -= 2 
17. Karnatak 1958 = — 1 1 — — i 
18. Kerala 1965 — =- 1 6 6 13 
19. Kurukshetra 1971 — — — — — 5 5 
20. Lucknow 1949 1 1 3 3 — — 8 
21. Madras 1956 = — 3 7 1 — 11 
22. Meerut \ 1971 — — — -— — 2 2 
23. MSU 1955 — 1 4 9 14 13+1* 42 
24. Mysore 1958 — — 1 1 — =- 2 
25. Nagpur 1960 — — 1 1 1 2 5 
26. Osmania 1968 — — — — 2 — 2 
27. Panjab 1966 aer a Are = 6 2 8 
28. Patna 1961 — — — 3 7 — 10 
29. Poona 1957 — -— 3 -—— 5 = 8 
30. Punjabi 1970 — — & — 1 — 1 
31. Rajasthan 1960 — — 1 3 2 = 6 
32. Sambalpur 1971 — — -- — = 1 1 
33.  Saugar 1959 aa — 1 3 3 — 7 
34. Saurashtra 1970 — — — — 1 142* 4 
35. SNDT 1971 os — — — = 1 1 
36. SPU 1964 — —- = 1 8 7 16 
37. Udaipur 1968 1 6 7 
38. Utkal 1967 = t: EA = 4 s 4 
39. Vikram 1964 — — ac 2 2 3 7 
40. Viswa Bharati 1971 — —- Hi -= — 3 3 
Total 9 23 38 69 125 75+3* 342 


£ 
* Studies conducted in 1973 > 
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ing with more and more universities providing such 
facilities, It will also be noticed that after 1950, in 
every subsequent interval of five years, the number of 
Ph.D.s produced in all the universities put together be- 
came about double the number produced in the pre- 
ceding interval of equal duration. The Bombay Uni- 
versity has produced the highest number of Ph.D.s 
covering about seventeen percent of the total Ph.D. 
research in the country; it is immediately followed 
by the 
which has considerably expanded research facilities 
during the last one decade and produced so far 
fortytwo Ph.D.s which is about twelve percent of the 
total Ph.D. research in education in this country. 
These two universities thus account for ninetynine 
Ph.D.s which is about thirty percent of the total educa- 
tional research at the Ph.D. level in the country. Next 
in order are Delhi, Allahabad and Sardar Patel Uni- 
versities. Delhi has produced twentytwo Ph.D.s, 
whereas the other two have produced sixteen Ph.D.s 
each. These five universities, viz., Bombay, Baroda, 
Delhi, Allahabad and SPU together have contributed 
about fortyfive percent of the total research in educa- 
tion at the doctoral level. 

It has been found that upto 1947, the year of 
independence, four Ph.D.s were produced by the 
Bombay University. In other universities educational 
research developed only after independence. It is, 
however, encouraging to note from Tables 1 and 2 
that the quantum of production of Ph.D. has increas- 
ed considerably during the last two decades. It is ex- 
pected to expand still further in future. It is 
worth noting that recently institutes like the 
Indian Institute of Technology (IIT) and the In- 
dian Agricultural Research Institute (TART) have also 
encouraged educational research and produced a few 
Ph.D.s on problems related to education. In the last 
decade, a steep rise has been noticed in the number 
of Ph.D, studies. Of the 294 Ph.D. theses approved 
from 1942 to 1971 (Table 2), seventy were approved 
upto 1960 (Table 1). Remaining 224 were accepted 
between 1961 and 1971. 

Apart from the research at the Ph.D. level in 
education, there have been research studies at doc- 
toral level in other departments, viz., psychology, 
economics, sociology, history, philosophy, English, 
Hindi and agricultural extension in which problems 
of educational significance have been studied. Among 
the disciplines which have been brought to bear upon 
educational research, psychology has been the most 
predominant, followed by sociology. Table 3 shows 
the number of Ph.D. studies on educational problems 
from these disciplines. This indicates a very healthy 
trend that educational problems are being studied 
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TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTION OF Ph.D. THESES IN EDUCATION 
APPROVED BY VARIOUS UNIVERSITIES DURING 
THE PERIOD FROM 1943 TO 1972 


Years Number of Ph.D.s 
Upto 1947 4 
1948-50 } 5 
1951-53 13 
1954-56 13 
1957-59 22 
1960-62 * 31 
1963-65 51 
1966-68 66 
1969-71 89 
1972 45 
Total 339-++3* 


*Studies completed in 1973. 


TABLE 3 


Ph.D, STUDIES ON EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 
FROM DEPARTMENTS OTHER THAN EDUCATION 


Discipline Number of Ph.D.s 
Psychology 82 
Sociology 14 
History 6 
Others 16 
Total 118 


even by scholars who have specialized in disciplines 
other than education. 

It may be noticed from Table 4 that Ph.D. 
studies in education have covered a variety of topics 
from different areas. In the beginning, however, 
most of the studies have been on philosophy of edu- 
cation, history of education, and curriculum deve- 
lopment. After 1950, the coverage of topics for Ph.D. 
has considerably expanded and researchers have 
shown increasingly greater interest in taking up re- 
search problems that are psychological in nature, 
Tests and measurement is an area with the highest 
number of studies to its credit — fortytwo. In these 
studies, mainly psychological tools have been develop- 
ed. Another area, viz., educational evaluation and 
examinations, has contributed thirtythree studies. In 
these researches also, most of the investigators 
developed achievement tests. Tool development 
alone has covered about twentytwo percent of the 
total research. Personality, learning and motivation 
is another important area which has contribut- 
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TABLE 4 
DISTRIBUTION OF Ph.D. STUDIES IN EDUCATION IN DIFFERENT AREAS 
Sr. Area Upto 1951 1956 I196lL. 1966 1971 Total Percentage 
No. 1950 to to to to to 
1955 1960 1965 1970 1972 
1. Philosophy of Education 2 6 4 3 6 2 23 6.7 
2. History of Education 2 1 6 11 9 6 35 10.2 
3. Sociology of Education — = 1 5 8 5 19 5.8 
4. Personality, Learning and > 
Motivation — 3 6 6 14 T: 36 10.5 
5. Guidance and Counselling — 1 2 5 6 2 16 4.7 
6. Tests and Measurement — 3 3 8 22 6 42 12.3 


7. Curriculum, Methods and 


Textbooks 4 2 6 2 12 9 35 10.2 
8. Programmed Learning — — —- - 2 3+1* 6 1.8 
9. Correlates of Achievement — 1 -- 8 7 6 22 6.4 
10. Educational Evaluation and 
Examinations , 1 2 3 7 11 7+2* 33 9.6 
_ 11, Teaching and Teacher Behaviour — 1 — 2 2 9 14 4.1 
12. Teacher Education — — =- 4 12 7 23 6.7 
13. Educational Administration — 3 5 7 11 5 31 9.0 
14. Economics of Education — -= 1 — 1 1 3 0.9 
15. Social and Adult Education -= — 1 1 2 — 4 kal 
16. Educational Surveys — 
Total 9 23 38 69 125 75+3* 342 100.0 
* Studies conducted in 1973 
TABLE 5 
DISTRIBUTION OF NON-Ph.D. RESEARCH PROJECTS IN DIFFERENT AREAS 
Sr. Area Upto 1951 1956 1961 1966 1971 Total Percentage 
No, 1950 to to to to to 
1955 1960 1965 1970 1972 
1. Philosophy of Education _— -- - 0.0 
2. History of Education — — = = 1 — 1 0.8 
3. Sociology of Education — — 3 4 7 2 16 5.6 
4. Personality, Learning and k 
Motivation — — = 1 3 3 A 2.6 
5. Guidance and Counselling — 1 2 3 9 2 17 6.3 
6. Tests and Measurement — 3 3 3 9 t 19 wee 
7. Curriculum, Methods and 
Textbooks — — 6 5 16 33 12.3 
8. Programmed Learning — — 4 7 2 13 4.8 
9. Correlates of Achievement — — — 2 8 — 10 3.7 
10. Educational Evaluation and 
Examinations — 10 26 18 3 60 22.3 
11. Teaching and Teacher Behaviour — — 1 1 2 = 4 1.5 
12. Teacher Education — 3 4 9 3 19 7A 
13. Educational Administration — 1 4 3 9 3 20 7.4 
14. Economics of Education — 1 1 4 — 6 22 
15. Social and Adult Education 1 — — — 10 2 13 4.8 
16. Educational Surveys — o 3 3 21 4 31 11.5 
Total 1 8 36 60 133 31 269 100.0 
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ed to the extent of about eleven percent, History of 
education, curriculum, methods and textbooks and 
educational administration are other areas which have 
contributed fairly high. Study of pupils’ achievement 
and its correlates has interested the researchers consi- 
derably, especially after 1960 and it has contri- 
buted about six percent to the total research. 
Philosophy of education is also one of the areas 
which has been drawing continuous’ attention of re- 
searchers, its contribution being about seven percent. 
Teacher education, teaching and teacher behaviour 
and sociology of education are the areas in which 
concentrated research has started only recently. It is 
encouraging to note that research at the Ph.D. 
level has expanded considerably and covered almost 
all areas. 


NON-Ph.D, RESEARCH 


Apart from research leading to the Ph.D. 
degree, a number of institutions have undertaken 
studies under various schemes supporting educational 
research. Such project research started mainly in the 
beginning of the First Five Year Plan when the Gov- 
ernment of India initiated its scheme to encourage 
educational research. Most of this research has been 
undertaken by the staff of the colleges of education, 
university departments of education and also other 
departments of social sciences. A few research insti- 
tutes associated with professional associations and the 
research wings of such bodies like the state boards of 


- education, state evaluation units, etc., have also un- 


dertaken research studies. Again, research units of the 
education departments of some municipal corpora- 
tions, either with the financial aid from some external 
agencies or from their own resources, undertook in- 
stitutional research to improve their own programmes. 
Such non-Ph.D, research was sponsored with different 
purposes, One of the purposes underlying the scheme 
of support to such research was to initiate and en- 
courage junior staff members of university departments 
and also staff members of teacher colleges to under- 
take small scale research, thereby providing the neces- 
sary basis to build research activities in their institu- 
tions at a future date. The state departments of edu- 
cation and the education departments of municipal 
corporations undertook research with the clear pur- 
pose of providing an answer to their own problems. 
Some of the universities also sponsored research 
through their own departments with the same objec- 
tive. Educational evaluation and examinations, curri- 
culum, methods and textbooks, educational adminis- 
tration, teacher education and tests and measurement 
are some of the favourite areas of such non-Ph.D. re- 
search. Non-Ph.D. research received a spurt in 1961 
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when the NCERT was established. As the academic 
wing of the Ministry of Education, it was expected to 
undertake studies on some of the major national prob- 
lems. The various units of the NCERT undertook 
such studies. Education being a state subject, the state 
governments felt the need for studying local educa- 
tional problems. The NCERT provided its expertise 
to the state governments to undertake the needed 
studies. Again, it was one of the functions of the 
NCERT to encourage young researchers. To meet 
this end, the NCERT provided financial and academic 
support to a large number of institutions in the coun- 
try interested in educational research. As a result of 
these central efforts, non-Ph.D. research developed in 
the country. This was further augmented through the 
establishment of such bodies as the Indian Council 
of Social Science Research, the Indian Council of His- 
torical Research, the Institute for Social and Economic 
Change, the National Institute of Community Develop- 
ment and the Central Institute of Indian Languages. It 
is worth mentioning at this stage, that the professional 
institutions like Indian Association of Teacher Educa- 
tors and Indian Association of Programmed Learning 
could make successful efforts to sponsor non-Ph.D. 

research in the areas of teacher education and pro- 

grammed learningin alarge number of institutions. 

Table 5 shows the development of non-Ph.D. research 

during the period under review. 


TOTAL PICTURE 


An overall picture of educational research com- 
pleted by individuals at the Ph.D. level and also by 
institutions is presented in Table 6. Studies on tests, 
examinations and evaluation together account for 
twentyfive percent of the total research. The 
area of curriculum, methods and textbooks con- 
tributes about nine percent to the total. Next in 
order are personality, learning and motivation, and so- 
ciology of education (about eight percent), educational 
administration (about seven percent), followed by 
teacher education, correlates of achievement and 
others. From the table, one gets the idea that edu- 
cational research has started covering wide areas of 
research to a fairly good extent. Interests of Ph.D. 
scholars and of institutions, however, differ with 
regard to selection of areas for their research, as has 
been indicated earlier, 


OVERVIEW 


In the course of the last thirty years 
about three hundred and fortytwo studies in 
education have been completed in education 
departments of Indian universities, In addition, 
about one hundred and eighteen Ph.D. studies 
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TABLE 6 


DISTRIBUTION OF Ph.D. AND OTHER RESEARCH PROJECTS IN DIFFERENT AREAS 


10 
Sr. Area 
No. 
1. Philosophy of Education . . 
oe History of Education . 
Ba Sociology of Education aer 
4. Personality, Learning and Motivation E 
5. Guidance and Counselling. 
6, Tests and Measurement 
Ta Curriculum, Methods and Textbooks 
8. Programmed Learning. 
9. Correlates of Achievement. 
10. Educational Evaluation and Examinations 
ll. Teaching and Teacher Behaviour .. 
12. Teacher Education 
13. Educational Administration 
14, Economics of Education .. 
15: Social and Adult Education 
16. Educational Surveys .. 


Total 


Ph.D.in Other* Projects Total Percentage 
Education Ph.D.s 

23 5 — 28 3.8 
35 6 1 42 5.8 
19 21 16 56 15 
36 17 7 60 8.2 
16 9 17 42 5.8 
42 21 19 82 11.3 
35 1 33 69 9.5 
6 — 13 19 2.6 
22 12 10 44 6.0 
33 8 60 101 13.9 
14 3 4 21 2.9 
23 4 19 46 6.3 
31 2 20 53 aes 
3 5 6 14 1.9 
4 4 13 21 2.9 
— - 31 31 4.3 
342 118 269 729 100.0 


*Includes Ph.D.s on Educational problems from other departments of universities. 


on educational problems have been completed in 
other departments of universities like those of psycho- 
logy, sociology, history, etc. Two hundred and sixty- 
nine research projects have been completed at institu- 
tional level. These studies have been classified under 
sixteen different heads and trend reports have been 
prepared. These reports and abstracts of researches 
appear in subsequent chapters of this volume. In the 
following few pages, an overview of the trend re- 
ports is given. 


Philosophy of Education : 


India has a very long and varied tradition of 
philosophical thinking. But research of the empirical 
type has attained considerable sophistication in com- 
parison to the philosophic enquiries. The task ahead 
for the philosophers is to interpret the empirical re- 
search at levels beyond that of statistics and the 
methods of empirical science and to draw out the 
implications and synthesize them. This has to be done 
at a much deeper level of analysis. Workers on the 
socio-political dimensions cannot afford to confine 
their studies merely to compiling ideas of Gandhi 
and Dewey and other thinkers. With this preamble, 
Manuel reviews and assesses all the twentyeight doc- 
toral studies in the field. It is found that three 
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studies have analysed the works of foreign thinkers. 
One researcher has studied educational thoughts of 
ten English novelists. There has been one compara- 
tive study on the educational thoughts of Gandhi 
and Dewey. There are two studies on values. The 
most popular topic of research in the field has been 
the educational philosophy of Gandhi. The other 
educational thinkers quite widely studied are Tagore, 
Rammohan Roy, Dayananda, Vivekananda, Sri 
Aurobindo, and Annie Besant. The other studies 
worth mentioning are those on educational thoughts 
of the Gita, the Upanishads and Shah Waliullah. 

According to Manuel, the studies are only in 
the initial phase as far as depth and scope of treat- 
ment are concerned. He points out a serious lag or 
lack of communication of the research findings or 
research information amongst the researchers, which 
has led to many unnecessary overlaps as well as 
gaps untouched. Many a time researchers of the 
north, depending on the northern literature, had 
to lose something when certain of the work is in 
some southern language. The need for communica- 
tion of research findings is highlighted. 


History of Education : 


Nurullah and Naik’s pioneering work had set 
up a tradition over three decades ago. Their work 
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helped to develop a periodisation of modern Indian 
educational history. They provided the framework 
in which educational events could be interpreted in 
a set of dichotomies between government and private, 
between indigenous and western educational prac- 
tices, between British and nationalist educational 
positions, etc. Shukla feels that post-independence 
work in Indian educational history has not trans- 
cended the framework of the pioneers. 

Many researchers have moved in the direction 
of histories in states and regions either because it 
was felt that more data was required to test hypo- 
theses about the development of education at the 
micro-level or because they had nothing new to pro- 
pose beyond the work of the pioneers regarding 
educational history on a national plane. History and 
survey of districts are also available. Sectional 
studies of education similar in nature to problems 
of primary education in Kerala, Uttar Pradesh and 
Bombay have slight historical basis. There are studies 
which emphasize the pedagogic elements. The other 
important sector studied is technical and profes- 
sional education. A general characteristic of history 
writing in this field has been the unfamiliarity with 
the various prototypes of educational institutions 
and practices evolved in the west and inadequate in- 
sight into the relationship of technical-professional 
education to economic and social history on one 
hand and to structure and function of higher learn- 
ing, particularly, as epitomised by the university, on 
the other. 

Women education has received ample attention. 
The approach in this field is not dissimilar to the 
general characterization of Indian educational history. 
More theoretical insight into the nature of the Indian 
family, economy and the place of women im it would 
have added greater meaning to the accounts avail- 
able. The contribution of the church to Indian 
language education, rural education, vocational edu- 
cation, as well as religious versus secular emphasis 
in education has been studied by some researchers. 
The most promising trend in the study of history of 
education is represented by the efforts to apply the 
recent and in some cases _ quasi-Marxist andlor 
sociological understanding of modern India to the 
study of Indian education. The studies include the 
notion of a five tier social structure which is highly 
controversial, establishing relationship between edu- 
cation and political thought’ to construct a frame 
of reference, study of education in rural areas 
utilizing data from agro-economic surveys for undet- 
standing relationship of education with rural social 
structure and current efforts to modernize Indian 
agriculture. All these studies illustrate ways in which 
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history of education could make more meaning. 
Shukla concludes from the review of the studies 
that history of education in India has made 
only limited advances either in methodology or 
substantive findings. There is a need to master the 
focus and view point of one or more major dis- 
ciplines of social sciences or humanities and to 
assimilate the specific understandings on educational 
institutions and the content provided by educational 
history of the west or by comparative education. 


Sociology of Education : 


The studies in sociology of education are of 
recent origin compared to researches in other areas 
of education. It was only in 1957 that the first doc- 
toral study was completed. Of course, studies at the 
master’s level date back to as early as 1926. However 
the tradition of advanced research in the area is not 
old. Thirtha and Mukhopadhyay have reviewed fifty- 
six studies out of which forty are doctoral studies 
and the rest are project studies. They have also 
reviewed the first exhaustive study of Chitnis (1968) 
where she has reviewed some eightythree studies. 
With some exceptions, there is hardly any over- 
lap between the two reviews. From the review 
it is found that the studies form a few clusters 
according to their nature, viz., school as a social 
system, interaction between school and society, socio- 
logical studies of problems of education, cross- 
cultural studies, group dynamics, ete. Amongst all 
these, studies on schools (including colleges and 
other centres of higher education) stand to be more 
than fifty percent. Again, empirical studies on 
the socio-economic background of students and tea- 
chers have been done most. There has been only 
one study so far which includes a sample from eight 
states of India. We are still to get an all-India study. 
The other sub-areas studied in the first cluster are 
studies on staff relations, teacher-pupil relations, 
diffusion of innovations in education, etc. The work 
on diffusion of innovations has started lately and is 
gaining more and more momentum day by day. The 
studies in the area of interaction between education 
and society occupy the second place. This 
field has produced two types of studies — impact 
of education on society and impact of society on 
education. The studies on education in a cross-cultural 
setting have so far been taken up by only two re- 
searchers, For a country like India, characterized by 
her diversity in culture, religion, language, etc., the 
cosmopolitan institutional environment is unique ia 
nature and calls forth much attention from the resear- 
chers of the future. © 
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In general, the survey type of studies are more 
common in sociological fields. The studies have made 
use of a large number of tools. Most of the tools 
have been prepared in India. There is a popular 
tendency among the researchers to construct tools of 
their own although similar tools are available. As 
such, questionnaire is the most widely used tool. 
“The studies have always been done on large samples 
which range between a hundred and a few 
thousand. The only exception is the study of Bhanot 
(1967) who has a small sample to suit.his experi- 
ment. The sampling techniques have varied from 
different types of statistical to literal randomization. 


Personality, Learning and Motivation : 


Rao and Mehta surveyed fiftythree studies at 
the doctoral level from various Indian universities 
and seven projects. Of these, twentyfive studies relate 
to personality, seven to problems of delinquency, 
seven to adjustment problems and the rest to leara- 
ing and motivation. 

In the area of personality, the first study was 
undertaken in Allahabad University in 1953, Univer- 
sitywise break of Ph.D. studies in personality in- 
dicates that Agra University has topped the list. 
These studies have covered personality of males and 
females, fantasy life of girls, children’s reaction to 
frustration, development of ego-ideal in children, 
personality characteristics of high school boy-leaders, 
aggression, fear and anxiety in children, personality 
patterns of boys and girls, mental maturity in Indian 
school children, personality of students of engineer- 
ing, law, medicine and teacher training, personality 
of students from religious and secular institutions, 
self-esteem, etc. Although studies on the personality 
of different sections of students are available, there 
seems to be a concentrated effort on exploring the 
personality of the high school and the college-going 
students. While the earlier studies were concerned 
with a mere exploration of the personality patterns 
of students and concentration on sex differences, the 
later studies have started extending their horizon 
to different aspects of social life from the individual 
personality studies. 

Another significant difference between the 
former and the latter studies is that the latter studies 
have switched on to correlational methods, attempt- 
ing to investigate the relationship between different 
environmental variables and personality variables from 
the earlier purely survey types. The variables that 
were studied in these investigations were intelligence, 
adjustment, sociability, sex ditferences, neuroticism, 
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aggression and anxiety, emotional stability, leader- 
ship qualities, ego-ideal, creativity, curiosity, and the 
like. Almost all the studies used personality inven- 
tories of standard type while a few of them develop- 
ed their own for their limited purposes. 

Of the seven studies that could be bracketed 
in adjustment category, five are directly on school 
adjustment of adolescent boys, one being a com- 
parative study of bright and dull children and the 
other on mental symptoms of school children. In 
some of the studies new adjustment inventories were 
used which have become popular since then. One 
point that stands out conspicuous in these studies is 
that they have never gone, in ‘their invesigations, be- 
yond survey or comparison of the adjustment patterns 
and the concentration is on students, as in the case of 
personality studies. 

The studies relating to learning and motivation 
have not, it seems, received their due share of atten- 
tion in the university departments as is evident from 
the number of theses available in India in these areas. 
The studies in the area of learning can be classified 
as exploratory, developmental studies in language 
learning and concept formation, experimental studies 
on learning and general studies. Concept formation in 
tribal people is one area which needs the attention 
of researchers. 

The overall impression that one gathers from 
these studies is rather disheartening as no theoretical 
or practical contributions of utility to the field of 
education in India have been made. 

Studies in motivation are recent in origin. The 
first doctoral study was in 1968 on the achievement 
motivation of young adolescent boys, The results 
are rather interesting and indicate relationships 
between achievement motivation and personal values, 
socio-economic status, intelligence, academic per- 
formance, etc. 

A number of project studies have also appeared 
in the recent times on need achievement. These ate 
not reported here as most of them are published 
articles. It is interesting to notice that studies in 
achievement motivation are developing fast. The 
future researchers should focus their attention on the 
most practical problems in education, developing 
theoretical constructs and models of greater utility 
in the field of education. 


Guidance and Counselling : 
Palsane and Buch have reported twentyfive 


Ph.D. studies and seventeen projects undertaken at 
different institutions. The review covers educational 
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and psychological problems of the blind children in 
the age group 7-21, development of interests of boys 
in secondary schools in different streams like huma- 
nities, technology, commerce and science, study of 
self concepts among disciplined and __ indisciplined 
students, relationships between achievement, anxiety. 
intelligence, etc., language and arithmetic abilities, 
preparation of predictive battery of tests of science 
aptitude, art as projective technique for deviant 
children, concept of mental health, study of intellec- 
tual factors among the pre-school children, educa- 
tional and vocational choices among the secondary 
school pupils, factors governing study habits, reading 
interests, education of problem children, educational, 
social and emotional development of children, per- 
sonality inventory, effect of supplementary diet on 
the physique of school children, construction of 
group intelligence tests, diagnosis of reading difficul- 
ties, testing of high school students, etc. The authors 
have traced the origin of guidance and counselling 
and how it has come to stay as an important aspect 
of the school programme both in the West 
and in India. The studies reported in the re- 
view have investigated various aspects such as 
developmental aspects in the students, interests 
and vocational choices, tests, exceptional child- 
ren, and theoretical problems in guidance. 
In the developmental aspect it has been studied how 
over a period of time, height, weight, intelligence, 
creativity and social behaviour are changed; how 
motor development of Indian children, as compared. 
and contrasted with that of the American children, 
takes place, Studies have also reported how growth 
differences are noticed due to sex, residence, etc., 
intellectual growth under different educational sys- 
tems, and the study of aptitudes of students studying 
in technology and engineering courses. Interests of 
boys and girls regarding various streams of courses 
have been studied to give guidance to pursue proper 
courses in their collegiate and vocational education. 
Reading interests of boys and girls have been studied 
with a view to locating errors and suggesting suit- 
able remedial measures. 

Some studies, reported in this area, have 
undertaken the investigation of psychological factors 
underlying the study habits of college students. Test 
batteries have been constructed which could forecast 
pupils’ suitability for a particular type of higher 
education or vocational choice. Self-concept and 
achievement motivation have been investigated to 
show how they are related to academic achievement 
and vocational choices. 

One study has enquired into the study problems 
of superior children. This study aimed at surveying 
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socio-economic conditions, occupation of parents, and 
anthropometric characteristics of superior children. 
Another study, devoted to identification of gifted 
children, investigated their characteristics against 
those of the normal group. Comparison of the gifted 
and the non-gifted has been made with respect to their 
self-concept, adjustment in various areas and certain 
personality characteristics. The reading difficulties 
of students in high schools have also been studied. 
A few more studies have covered problems and needs 
of adolescents with respect to their socio-economic 
status, attitudes and study habits. The problems of 
university students in the areas—education, family, 
health, socio-economic, personal-emotional, etc., have 
been studied. In the areas of achievement motivation, 
it has been found that achievement motivation and 
intelligence are positively related while achievement 
motivation and test anxiety are negatively correlated. 

The entire work in the area of guidance and 
counselling has covered only a limited ground. Work 
has been done mostly with high school and college 
students and not so much with primary school child- 
ren. There is a greater scope for further research in 
the area of interest measurement. Since the stand- 
ardised educational and psychological tests are the 
chief tools employed in the guidance program- 
mes, guidance in the educational institutions will be 
meaningful and efficient if there is a comparable 
growth in the tests mentioned. In the absence of valid 
and reliable tools and techniques, research in guid- 
ance has no meaning. 


Tests and Measurement : 


The report by Mitra and Kumar, regard- 
ing the researches done in the area of tests and 
measurement traces briefly the historical development 
of testing in India. Rice was the pioneer in this field 
who attempted to standardise the Binet-Simon test 
in Urdu and Punjabi. The report deals with sixty- 
three Ph.D. studies and nineteen institutional studies 
done in this field in India, Desai was the first to 
undertake a Ph.D. study in test construction in 1954. 
Various researchers have developed group tests of 
intelligence in many Indian languages for various 
age groups ranging from eight to eighteen years. 
Attempts have been made to adapt WISC and WAIS. 

Several nonverbal tests of intelligence have 
also been constructed. Judging children’s intelligence 
through their drawings has been done by Phatak and 
Sharma. The credit for constructing the first standar- 
dised performance test of intelligence in India goes to 
Bhatia. This field seems to be out of the arena 
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of Indian educational researchers. Systematic at- 
tempts have been made by researchers to construct 
tests to measure clerical aptitude, mechanical com- 
prehension, verbal reasoning, abstract reasoning, 
numerical aptitude, scientific aptitude, office work 
aptitude, and so on. A test of social intelligence for 
the selection of salesmen, insurance agents and super- 
visors has also been constructed. 

In the field of personality measurement, 
tests have been developed to measure traits like 
schizothyme-cyclothyme trait, temperamental traits 
and certain personality dimensions like introversion- 
extraversion, normal-neuroticism and normal-psycho- 
ticism. Attempts have also been made to construct 
tests to measure the adjustment of pupils. At the 
institutional level, the Centre of Advanced Study in 
Education, Baroda, has constructed adjustment in- 
ventories. 

Most of the interest ‘inventories constructed 
are adaptations of the Kuder Preference Record. 

Considering this field as a whole, an increasing 
trend is noticeable in the number of research studies 
undertaken since 1950. Again, the work in this area 
is done mostly at Ph.D, level. There is a need for 
more institutional work in this area. Intelligence 
testing covers a major share of the total number ot 
studies’ But, as already indicated, more attention is 
needed for the construction of performance tests. 
The least work is done regarding the measurement of 
interests. The report of the studies done draws the 
attention of researchers to these gaps in the area of 
testing and measurement and suggests the type of 
tests to be constructed to bridge these gaps. 


Curriculam, Methods and Textbooks : 


The report by Desai and Roy is based on 
thirtysix studies at Ph.D. level and thirtythree re- 
Search projects undertaken at institutional level. 
They have divided their review into the following 
sections : general curriculum, languages in general, 
English in particular, vocabulary, mathematics and 
science, social studies and textbooks. Methodologi- 
cally speaking, the majority of the studies have 
adopted correlational approach. Samples have been 
taken most often from the urban areas, In as many 
as twelve cases statewise studies have been attempted, 
whereas only in four cases, countrywide studies have 
been made, though in a very limited fashion. 

In a few studies, critical and histofical surveys 
have been executed to locate inadequacies in repect 
to general curriculum development. Changes in the 
content and scope of the primary and secondary 
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school curricula have also been investigated. Work 
values and achievements of the students in different 
areas of curricular learning in relation to their intelli- 
gence, SES, etc., have been studied. 

Scope for physical education, crafts and various 
cocurricular activities in our bookish curriculum 
have been investigated with a plea for inclusion of 
folk literature and folk dance in it. The position of 
languages in general has been assessed with regard 
to their teaching and learning at different stages of 
school education in India. Comparative studies of 
different Indian languages, viz., Hindi, Gujarati, 
Marathi, Tamil Telugu and Kannada, have also 
been made. English has been studied in particular. 
The teaching and learning of English as a compon- 
ent of our school curriculum has been investigated in 
quite a few studies with a view to locating inadequa- 
cies and suggesting remedial measures. Studies on 
vocabulary comprise nearly one-fourth of the total 
number of studies in this area. Basic and recognition 
vocabulary in a number of Indian languages have 
been studied. There are a few studies on different 
aspects of supplying books to the children according 
to their psychological and linguistic needs. In a few 
studies, suitable techniques of teaching and learning 
of science and mathematics have been searched for. 
Drawbacks and shortcomings in this respect have 
been pinpointed in some studies. There are a few 
studies which have critically examined the present 
curricula for science and mathematics showing there- 
by their outdatedness. Teaching and learning of 
history, geography and social studies have been in- 
vestigated in a few studies in respect of methods of 
instruction followed and textbooks and aids used. 
In some NCERT projects, basic principles and pro- 
cedures in preparation and evaluation of textbooks 
in the mother tongue, second language, English, his- 
tory, geography, social studies, general physics and 
biology have been reported. 

In consideration of the inadequacy of the curri- 
culum and the urgent need to raise, upgrade and 
improve it, the researchers in this area will have to 
provide the needed guidelines for planning and analy- 
sing the content of the curriculum, for developing 
techniques and tools of effective teaching, and for 
writing and publication of proper textbooks. 


Programmed Learning : 


Programmed learning is a developing field in 
.the country and its acceptance or rejection depends 
mainly on the empirical evidence derived from the 
extensive research carried out in the different parts 
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of the country and the use of programmed materials, 
on a large scale, at different levels. The research 
conducted in this area in our country is not ade- 
quate in number to trace a definite trend. However, 
the review of researches done by Kulkarni and Kapa- 
dia indicates that the majority of studies are com- 
parative in nature trying to establish the worth of 
programmed learning over the traditional approach 
in teaching. There are studies which have tried to 
ascertain which form of programmed material is 
more effective in terms of achieyement of pupils and 
time taken to learn a particular topic, Several re- 
searchers have also made comparative studies on the 
effectiveness of different forms of programmed learn- 
ing materials in terms of retention. A few researchers 
have studied the use of programmed materials 
rather than the teaching technique. The findings of 
these studies have revealed the suitability and effec- 
tiveness of programmed material for correspondence 
courses, for revising the matter already learnt and for 
remedial teaching as compared to other traditional 
methods. Some studies have development and 
validation of programmed © materials as their main 
focus. Shifting the focus from programmed materials 
and its different forms and uses, a few studies 
have concentrated on some specific psychologi- 
cal and personality variables to study the impact of 
programmed learning approach on individual differ- 
ences. 

The research reviewed here is either at the 
doctoral level or at the institutional level. 
These studies are the sporadic efforts made 
by a few individuals who were interested in 
this field. The need is strongly felt for the 
establishment of a cell of programmed learning in 
an institution like the NCERT and its branches in 
SIEs. The future of programmed learning in India 
can be ensured only if these cells exclusively devote 
their attention to programmed learning and concen- 
trate their energy and resources on the development 
and adaptation of the programmed materials and 
organise researches, which would throw light on the 
utility value of programmed learning in the rural 
and urban areas of our country. 


Correlates of Achievement : 


Dave has reported thirtyfour Ph.D. studies of 
different Indian universities along with ten projects 
undertaken at different institutions. His review 
covers the following topics: correlates in gene- 
ral, personality correlates, socio-economic status, 
backwardness and failure, over and under achieve- 
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ment, and miscellaneous. Correlates of achievement 
such as intelligence, study habits, attitudes of the 
pupils towards school, different aspects of their per- 
sonality, socio-economic status, etc., have been studi: 
ed as independent variables to find out their effect on 
academic achievement, the dependent variable. In 
almost all the studies, a large number of tools have 
been used, and the samples are comparatively large. 
Attention has also been focussed on such factors of 
achievement as restraint, thoughtfulness, parents’ 
education, home and health adjustments, n-achieve- 
ment, ascendance, anxiety, social adjustment and 
extraversion. Some of these factors have been found 
to be positively related to achievement, while others 
are found to correlate negatively with academic 
achievement. A significant point of interest is that 
anxiety has been found almost always to be negative- 
ly associated with achievement. A differential pattern 
of factors required for successful academic perform- 
ance in different curricular courses has been search- 
ed for in a few studies. Basic and non-Basic tradi- 
tional schools have been compared in a few. studies 
in terms of their achievement, and the correlates 
involved therein have been investigated. Personality 
correlates of achievement such as, need for auto- 
nomy, dominance, nurturance, endurance, aggres- 
sion, defence, affiliation, abasement, etc., have 
been studied in a few cases. Some of these factors 
are found to correlate positively and some negatively 
with achievement. Scholastic aptitude, neuroticism and 
extraversion-introversion are the three other factors 
which have been identified in a few studies. Socio- 
economic status as a significant variable affecting 
academic achievement has been the main focus of 
attention of a couple of studies. Backwardness and 
failure in terms of intelligence, study habits and ego- 
involvement, the factors underlying the academic 
over, under and normal achievement have been in- 
vestigated in a number of studies and anxiety, intelli- 
gence and social adjustment have been some of the 
most potential factors identified. In a few studies, 
inventories for study habits and adjustment difficul- 
ties of the children, specially those of the bilingual 
ones, have been studied. The effect of language ability 
on achievement has been the concern of some stu- 
dies. Certain demographic and environmental vari- 
ables like sex, area of residential community, position 
in family and educational level of father and also 
the correlates like self-concept and creativity have 
been investigated in a number of studies. The orga- 
nisational and administrative factors affecting the 
achievement of pupils have also been studied. 


The research in this area, by and large, seems 
to be: (i) extensive, (i) developmental and trait 
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oriented, (iii) horizontal, (v) based on concepts and 
methodology developed abroad, and (v) post facto 
psycho-social biased. In the opinion of the author, 
the future research should be: (a) functional and 
curriculum oriented, (b) sophisticated in all aspects 
of research—conceptual, operational and methodologi- 
cal, (c) with sufficient scope for experimentation and 
depth investigation. It is gratifying to note that a 
few institutions like the Centre of Advanced Study in 
Education, Baroda, and the Regional College of Edu- 
cation,’ Mysore have taken initial steps in this 
direction. 


Educational Evaluation and Examinations : 


The report by Passi and Padma is based 
on the review done in the area of educational evalua- 
tion and examinations which includes fortyone Ph.D. 
studies in education and the allied fields and sixty 
research projects. It includes research studies from 
all over India upto 1972, dating back to the first 
study in 1943, Though the number of achievement 
tests seem to comprise a major proportion of work in 
this area, yet it does not cover all the grades, sub- 
jects and all the regions. The studies are broadly 
classified under six areas, namely, achievement tests, 
diagnostic tests, examinations, factors affecting 
achievement, _prediction-admission-promotion and 
failures. It is to be noted that the areas of achieve- 
ment tests and examinations include slightly more 
than half the total number of studies. 

The report also gives a picture of the contri- 
bution of the various Indian universities and other 
institutions to this field of educational research. 

The areas of diagnostic tests and failures seem 
to be almost out of view of the researchers. At 
the doctoral level, no study is done in the area of 
failures and only one study is done in the area of 
diagnostic tests. 

Except in one study where an all-India sample 
(excluding two states) is drawn, in all the other studies 
the samples are restricted to limited areas depending 
upon the location where the research is carried out 
and upon the nature of the problem. Considering 
these studies from the methodological point of view, 
most of the studies are descriptive and correlational. 
Compared to this, the number of studies which are 
experimental or which have used the techniques 
of factor analysis and regression are very meagre. 
The test standardisation studies have followed the 
usual four steps. The two experimental studies have 
followed the pre-test and post-test design with one 
treatment and one control group. The regression 
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studies have aimed at predicting success at higher 
examinations based on the scores on the lower exa- 
minations. 


The report points out certain gaps in the 
researches done in this area. Putting it in a nutshell, it 
points out that researches in this area are inadequate 
and that even in the work done, there is a lack of 
integration and goal-directedness. The authors have 
put forward some new lines of thinking involv- 
ing certain new concepts like convergent 
achievement quotient, divergent achievement quo- 
tient, mastery learning and criterion referenced testing 
that are developing recently. Further they suggest 
certain broad steps that can be taken up to give a 
new orientation to future researches in this field. 


Teaching and Teacher Behaviour : 


The actual place that teaching and teacher 
behaviour occupies in the total education process is 
not reflected in the amount of research produced in 
the area, leave alone the qualitative aspect. 
Hardly twentyone studies fall in this realm. Jangira, 
and Sharma, after reviewing the researches, came to 
the conclusion that it has been a comparatively neg- 
lected area of educational research. The failure of 
research institutions solely concerned with educational 
research, becomes glaring by the fact that almost 
all studies abstracted are doctoral studies. No atten- 
tion appears to have been paid to this area nor has 
any agency supported this kind of venture till the 
beginning of the 70’s. Since the Centre of Advanced 
Study in Education, Baroda has taken up teacher 
behaviour to be one of the major areas of research, 
there is occasion for optimism. 


The whole presentation has been divided into : 
(i) coverage, (ii) design, (iii) procedure and tools 
used and (iv) analysis and interpretations. In terms 
of coverage, the studies reviewed have been put into 
four categories, namely, descriptive studies, surveys, 
prediction studies and ‘presage-process’ and ‘process- 
product’ studies. Reviewers are of the opinion that 
sporadic attempts at research on teaching and teacher 
behaviour have to be replaced by programmatic 
research. The programmatic research, by implica- 
tion, requires a theoretical framework. It is hoped 
that research institutions exclusively devoted to 
educational research, like the Centre of Advanced 
Study in Education (CASE), Baroda and the Na- 
tional Council of Educational Research and Training 
(NCERT), New Delhi, will provide such a framework 
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to individuals and institutions interested in this area. 
Report of the Third National Seminar on ‘Towards 
a Theory of Teaching’ (1972), organised by the CASE, 
is one such attempt. This may help in developing a 
theory of teaching. 


Teacher Education : 


Lulla and Singh reviewed twentyseven doctoral 
studies and reports of nineteen research projects com- 
pleted in India so far. The studies have been classi- 
fied by them as (i) selection criteria, abilities and 
qualities of teachers; (ii) preservice and inservice 
training of teachers; (iii) workload, job expectations 
and difficulties experienced by teachers; (iv) pro- 
cedures and policies of teacher education in India; 
and (v) personality variables of teachers. It is felt 
from the review of the studies that the themes have 
often been repeated by some investigators on different 
samples and in different geographical areas. Most of 
the studies are descriptive in approach using histori- 
cal development, survey through questionnaires and 
interview techniques. There is no study which covers 
the whole country in any single aspect of teacher 
education. A few studies have been made with regard 
to the integrated pattern of teacher education, 
potential of carry over of theoretical learning to the 
classroom situation in terms of student-teacher’s be- 
haviour, impact of extension services, need of in- 
service education and evaluation of practice teaching. 
From the report it is clear that several areas remain 
unexplored by research workers in the field. 
Some of the areas for future research have been 


suggested. 


Educational Administration : 


The review of research studies in the area of 
educational administration covers research in (a) 
development and structure of educational agencies, 
(b) inspection and supervision, (c) different branches 
of education, (d) special problems like compulsory 
education, wastage and stagnation, etc., (e) organisa- 
tion and planning, (f) organisational behaviour and 
(g) some miscellaneous studies. Thirtythree studies 
have been undertaken at the doctoral level, whereas 
twenty studies have been undertaken as research pro- 
jects at institutional level. Out of them, two studies 
deserve special mention. The first is a study in the 
area of wastage and stagnation conducted by the Na- 
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tional Council of Educational Research and Training 
(NCERT). This project highlights the incidence of 
wastage at the primary level and also focuses atten- 
tion on some of the major causes of this acute 
educational malady. The second study is in the 
area of inspection and superyision. A detailed job 
analysis of the task of inspection and supervision has 
been attempted and a tool has been developed for 
dnspection and supervision of secondary schools. 


Both these studies have been undertaken on 
the national plane. The Primary Education Depart- 
ment of the Bombay Municipal Corporation and a 
few of the State Institutes of Education have un- 
dertaken institutional studies in the area of educa- 
tional administration. The studies by the education 
department of Bombay Municipal Corporation 
appear to have been undertaken to provide answers 
to the problems felt by educational administrators 
in charge of providing educational facilities to the citi- 
zens of Bombay. 


Desai and Rao, in this review, highlight the 
need for directing the research efforis towards the 
study of structure of educational systems, effective 
management, decision-making process, communica- 
tion behaviour, leadership, organisational behaviour, 
conflict resolution, group dynamics, systems analysis, 
educational planning and training of personnel. The 
regional seminar on the application of the modern 
management techniques to educational administration 
also recommended the state governments to initiate, 
sponsor, assist and encourage researches, studies and 
investigations specially with the participation of the 
universities, staff colleges, institutes of management 
and public administration and such other institutions 
to explore the feasibility of applying or adapting mo- 
dern management techniques and aids in the field of 
educational administration. The review further lays 
emphasis on studies in the area of training program- 
mes and training techniques for educational adminis- 
trators. 


It appears that the research in educational 
administration started in the second half of the 
twentieth century with eight doctoral studies and 
five projects in the decade 1951-60, eighteen Ph.D. 
studies and twelve projects in the decade 1961-70, 
and eight studies, of which five were Ph.D.s, in the 
first two years of the decade 1971-80. As it should 
happen, more and more studies have been under- 
taken in the area of educational administration in 
the course of last few years, the highest being nine 
reports in the year 1970. 
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Of all the universities, The Maharaja Sayajirao 
University of Baroda, Bombay University and the 
University of Poona have contributed about fifty 
percent of the doctoral studies to the area of educa- 
tional administration. The Maharaja Sayajirao Uni- 
versity of Baroda happens to. be the only university 
in the country with a chair in the educational ad- 
ministration, 


\ 


) 
Economies of Education : 


The economics vf education is comparatively a 
new area of research in the country. The research 
literature available in India is still too meagre to in- 
dicate any trend of research. The same opinion is 
maintained by Mukherjee and Mukhopadhyay, the 
authors of the report, where they have tried to re- 
view the researches done so far. The authors have 
reviewed fourteen studies. Out of these studies, eight 
are doctoral studies; the rest are projects, both 
small scale and large scale. Most of the re- 
searches are on financing of education. The earlier 
researches treated this problem from a historical and 
administrative perspective, but lately it is being 
treated as an economic problem of fund allocation, 
private and public investments, etc. The other aspects 
of research so far developed are education as a 
correlate of productivity and national economic 
growth, and costs of education. The unit costing in 
general, and unit institutional costing in particular, 
are lately being given more and more importance. 
Besides these three major types of studies, efforts are 
being made to develop the concepts and terminolo- 
gies for this new field of specialisation. 

It is worth noting that in developing this field 
the credit goes more to the economists than to the 
educationists. The two seminars which have actually 
provided impetus for organised research in the 
field were sponsored by the Department of Econo- 
mics of the Lucknow University and the Economics 
of Education Unit of the NCERT. The last few 
years have witnessed sustained efforts to explore 
the field in a well organised way in the country, 
particularly in a few centres of higher studies which 
are almost specialising themselves in this field. 


Social and Adult Education : 


Authors of the trend report define the concept 
of adult education and say that it is a part-time 
voluntary effort on the part of the learner, under 
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organised auspices, for persons beyond the compul- 
sory school age. Much research work has not been 
done in this area though Gadgil started work 
in 1945 and worked on the “Problem of Lapse into 
Illiteracy”. Then, after a lapse of one decade, two 
researchers undertook research projects on com- 
munication of ideas through adult education and the 
problems of social education., It was followed by 
works on youth activities, literacy development 
and adult interests. Research in this area gained 
momentum in 1969 when tsree projects—(i) on 
adult literacy at the Gandhian Institute of Studies, 
(ii) on adult vocabulary by Mallikarjunaswamy, 
(iii) on evaluation and appraisal of the training pro- 
grammes of social education workers by Ansari—were 
undertaken. Again, in 1970, five projects were under- 
taken by Patel, Pal, Srivastava and Srivastava et al. 
Quite a few of these projects are in the area of 
adult education and evaluation of literacy pro- 
grammes, 

After analysing and scanning these researches, 
Kapoor and Sharma conclude that the research 
studies conducted so far in the field of adult educa- 
tion have not contributed much to the fund of know- 
ledge in terms of theory. And, negligible research 
work has been done in quite significant areas, 
namely, (i) methods, media and techniques of teach- 
ing, (ii) attitudes of adults and adult education per- 
sonnel towards adult education programmes, (iii) 
level of motivation among adults to learn, (iv) pro- 
duction of reading and teaching material, (v) adult 
learning and learning models, etc. The area of 
evaluation of adult education programmes’ effective- 
ness remains neglected. Extensive and intensive sur- 
veys may be taken on role of libraries in the 
adult education movement. After recommending the 
areas which need research on a priority basis, the 
authors say that emphasis should be laid on appli- 
cation value of research projects for the practitioner. 


Educational Surveys : 


Reviewing the various educational surveys, 
Santhanam and Govinda have pointed out that upto 
1957, all the surveys were local and covered limited 
geographical area and hence, were limited in scope 
and implications for planning. Although, conducting 
of large scale educational surveys had their beginn- 
ing in 1957, the movement gained momentum only 
in 1965, when the Educational Survey Unit of the 
NCERT was established. The authors have classified 
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thirtyone educational surveys, which are abstracted, 
into four types according to the objectives in view 
—(i) fact finding surveys (77 percent), (ii) comparative 
surveys (3 percent), (iii) evaluative surveys (13 per- 
cent), and (iv) bench mark surveys (7 percent). They 
have also classified these surveys in terms of the 
coverage in geographical area —(i) national surveys, 
(ii) state-level surveys, and (iii) local surveys. 
Apart from these  thirtyone surveys, the 
authors have also referred to fourteen more sur- 
veys which were taken up as projects by different 
institutions. The fortyfive surveys have been classi- 
fied, in view of the subject areas they deal with, as 
follows: (i) comprehensive surveys covering all as- 
pects of the educational system; (ii) surveys on school 


education; (iii) surveys on special education; 
(iv) surveys on professional education; (v) 
surveys on social and adult education; and (vi) 


surveys on teacher status and their working condi- 
tions. The authors have suggested that a continuous 
programme of periodical surveys should go along 
with the programme of continuous planning. They 
have also suggested that a comprehensive all-India 
survey of all aspects of education, viz., preschool 
education, school education, higher education, tech- 
nical and vocational education, inspection and admi- 
nistration should be undertaken along with the 
census operation once in ten years. 


RESEARCH FACILITIES 


As it has been mentioned earlier, educational re- 
search by Ph.D. students has considerably increased 
during the last two decades. Main reason for this 
spurt in growth is the availability of research facilities 
provided by various institutions to Ph.D. scholars. 
The UGC has been the pioneer institution in the 
country to encourage Ph.D, research by instituting 
its scheme of fellowships in humanities and social 
sciences under which scholars for Ph.D. in educa- 
tion haye been getting the financial assistance. 
Under this scheme, scholars get junior and senior 
fellowships for doing their doctoral and post-doc- 
toral work in education, along with additional finan- 
cial grant for meeting their expenditure incurred on 
items related to research activities. The NCERT 
has also instituted junior and senior fellowships 
in 1966 to promote educational research by indivi- 
dual scholars. More recently, since 1972, the Indian 
Council of Social Science Research (ICSSR) has also 
extended similar facilities to Ph.D. scholars. These 
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institutions under the schemes of fellowships allow 
scholars to work in various universities under the 
supervision of competent persons there. In addi- 
tion to these, various universities provide scholar- 
ships or other financial assistance to scholars from 
their own budgets. Some state governments also 
encourage research by providing financial assistance 
to individuals. At present more than thirty universi- 
«ties have the provision for financial assistance to 
scholars under one scheme or the other. 

Another type of research facility provided is 
in the analysis of research data. Statistical analyses 
like factor analysis and multivariate analysis which 
were very difficult, if not impossible, to be attempted 
by Ph.D. students some years ago, haye now become 
easier with the advent of data processing facilities 
on electronic computers. Certain computer centres, 
viz., Tata Institute of Fundamental Research, Delhi 
School of Economics, to mention a few, allow these 
facilities to Ph.D. scholars free of charge. With 
the establishment of these institutions where com- 
putational facilities are available, and the institutions 
like the NCERT which have their data processing 
units with a number of statisticians whom research 
workers can consult for designing their studies and 
analysing their data, it has come within an indivi- 
dual research worker’s reach to plan and execute 
studies involving large scale data, 


TRAINING IN RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 


Scientific precision in research depends, to a 
great extent, on the competence of the researcher. This 
competence has to be developed by giving thorough 
training to the researcher in the techniques of educa- 
tional research. Provision for proper training in 
research methodology to the beginners is a pre- 
requisite for systematic growth of research, Most 
of the educational research workers are M.Ed.s who 
get, normally, some initiation to research techniques 
as they have to do a piece of research during the 
course. But this is by no means an adequate train- 
ing. Gradually, universities have recognised the 
need for training and most of them have, consequent- 
ly, introduced methodology of research as a:compul- 
sory paper in M.Ed. courses. Some ‘wiliversities 
have started M.Phil. courses in education} Ad- 
mission requirement to these courses is MIEd. and 
they are intended to provide longer“ duration 
for intensive study of education and prepare well 
trained research workers. In 1963, the NCERT 
started an advanced training course in re- 
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search methodology of one academic year’s duration 
for educational research workers. This course con- 
tinued upto 1967 and trained about twenty research 
workers every year. In 1967, the NCERT started 
an Associateship course where the training course 
in research methodology appeared as a special field, 
The aim of this course was to improve the func- 
tional competence of educational specialists. The 
course was designed to serve as pre-Ph.D. pro- 
gramme, But this aim could not be fulfilled as the 
states found it difficult to depute their officers for 
twelve months for training in this course and also 
because many officers did not satisfy requisite quali- 
fications for pursuing Ph.D. programmes, It 
was, therefore, discontinued in 1969, 
More recently, the NCERT, the UGC and the 
- ICSSR have started organising summer institutes in re- 
search methodology to provide training in techniques 
of research to teachers of training colleges and 
university departments. This is a positive contribu- 
tion to improving the quality of educational research. 
This programme can, however, be utilised more 
fruitfully if it is restricted to those teachers who 
either teach research methodology paper andlor guide 
dissertational work in their institutions. 


DISSEMINATION OF RESEARCH 


The number of professional journals is another 
index of the growth of educational research. They 
serve as channels of communication between research 
workers and as a forum for exchange of their ideas. 
From this point of view also, one can see that educa- 
tional research in this country has made considerable 
progress. There are quite a few journals which are 
devoted to research and are brought out regularly. 
The Journal of Education and Psychology is devoted 
to research in education and psychology, and had 
been published regularly from 1935 to 1963 by the 
Faculty of Education and Psychology of The Maha- 
raja Sayajirao University of Baroda and thereafter by 
Sardar Patel University, Vallabh Vidyanagar. The 
NCERT brings out, since 1966, two journals, viz., 
Indian Educational Review (TER) and NIE Journal. 
The IER is devoted to research. It publishes findings 
of significant studies and discusses theoretical issues 
in education, The NIE Journal is mainly devoted 
to the improvement of current practices in schools. 
The latter is particularly meant for the benefit of 
school teachers and other educational ` personnel. 
It is aimed at serving as a channel of communica- 
tion between researchers and the school practitioners. 
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This helps in lending a note of reality to researches 
to be undertaken and making studies to solve ímme- 
diate problems of school education. The Indian 
Association of Teacher Educators (IATE) publishes 
its journal ‘Teacher Education’. The South India 
Teachers’ Union (SITU) also has its professional 
journal ‘South Indian Teacher’. Both are published 
regularly. The other journals that are published re- 
gularly are Education and Psychology Review, CIE 
Studies, Vidya Bhawan Studies and the Journal of Edu- 
cational Research and Extension. Findings of some 
educational researches are also published in journals 
of psychology, sociology and the university journals. 
There are some educational journals in regional lan- 
guages also. In some foreign journals too, some re- 
searchers publish findings of their studies. Various 
universities and institutions also publish their research 
studies wherein summaries of M.Ed. and Ph.D. 
theses, and other investigations by them are reported 
and made available to researchers. Some institutions, 
viz., the NCERT, the ICSSR and the UGC have re- 
cently started giving grants for the publication of 
Ph.D. theses. Some universities also finance the 
publication of their Ph.D. theses. 


The NCERT has published the titles of M.Ed. 
and Ph.D. theses in education upto 1966. In 1969, 
Pareek brought out a directory of behavioural 
science researches. But what one gets therein is only 
the titles of various studies in different areas. The 
Third Indian Year Book of Education, published 
by the NCERT in 1968, is devoted to 
research in education and it has given a_ synoptic 
view of the work done in various fields of education. 
This is more than the mere titles; it has indicated di- 
rections for research to be undertaken in future, But 
if someone looks for details of studies completed 
in each area, he is bound to meet with disappointment 
as this volume gives only a total picture of re- 
search done indicating how research started in each 
area, deficits therein and guidelines for future re- 
search in that area. In Indian Science Congress also, 
there is a section of Psychology and Educational 
Sciences. In its annual sessions, papers based on 
research findings are presented and related theore- 
tical issues are discussed. And, these papers are pub- 
lished by the Congress in the proceedings of the ses- 
sions. 


COOPERATIVE RESEARCH 


It may be observed that the Ph.D: studies and 
other research projects undertaken by each individual 
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institution have covered a wide variety of topics in 
different areas of research. It is an encouraging 
development because different institutions have made 
efforts to do some research in certain areas to study the 
problems therein. But it does not show as healthy 
a development as it sounds in the light of the fact 
that ‘institutions engaged in research have very limit- 
ed resources and cannot possibly afford to undertake 
research in many areas. Research efforts, when 
spread over a wide range of activities, have been 
diluted in their effects and nothing significant seems 
to have come. out of such research. Under such a 
situation, one may be inclined’ to think that the insti- 
tutions are to be encouraged to develop their research 
activities mainly in one or two areas where they can 
be provided with even additional facilities to have 
more concentrated research to make significant con- 
tributions. Five or six broad areas of research may 
be identified, considering the national needs and 
then, the same number of institutions be developed 
as centres of excellence each concentrating its re- 
search efforts on one area. This may be done either 
by developing certain departments of education as 
centres of advanced study in education under the 
existing scheme of the UGC of advanced study 
centres, or they may be developed as schools of 
education as recommended by the Education Com- 
mission (1964-66). The main idea behind the 
proposal is that each area is thoroughly explored 
in its entirety by a competent body of resear- 
chers which may not be available at all centres in 
near future due to obvious difficulties. 

Closely related to this observation is that many 
institutions have been doing research in the same 
area. But since the area has not been explored tho- 
roughly it has created more gaps than offered 
solutions to the problems. Moreover, studies 
undertaken by different institutions in the area have 
been conducted under so divergent conditions and 
with so different designs that it is not possible to pool 
their findings to arrive at any generalisation. As a 
result, although many studies in each area have 
been completed, they form isolated bits and do not 
seem to make much impact and contribution. To 
make these efforts more meaningful, it is proposed 
that cooperative research be encouraged, in which 
research institutions located at different places can 
collaborate. Cooperative research will be helpful for 
studies where different language groups are involved 
and when the requirement of the design needs the in- 
clusion of samples from the country as a whole. The 
prerequisite of this research will be ieee ere of 
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lities for research in different areas. After this iden- 
tification, some all-India institutions like the NCERT 
or the CASE could take the initiative to formulate 
and execute such a research. After a few years of 
its operation, one may expect significant contri- 
butions to specific areas of research. This will also 
help in developing certain institutions as centres of 
research with adequate research facilities in those 
areas. 


INTER-DISCIPLINARY RESEARCH 


Most educational researches have been done 
by the training colleges, university departments of 
education and the individuals who have worked for 
their Ph.D. degree in education. These research ` 
workers, by and large, possess M.Ed. degree. A 
few individuals from other disciplines have also ` 
studied educational problems. But no serious attempt 
has been made to bring together various disciplines 
for the study of educational problems. Other disci- 
plines have shown little interest in planning their 
research around problems of educational significance. 
And, education as a discipline has mostly remained 
out of the main stream of the university as it started 
very late in some universities, and in many univer- 
sities, it is still not there. q 

In researches undertaken recently, one could 
see the trend where other disciplines have been 
brought to bear on educational research. What is 
needed, urgently, is that this inter-disciplinary ap- 
proach in educational research has to be emphasised 
and given further impetus, as Education Commission 
(1964-66) have recommended that educational research 
should not be confined only to training colleges and uni- 
versity departments of education. Certain departments 
of education as visualised earlier, with adequate re- 
search staff, should develop, in a big way, in collabo- 
ration with other departments. It is encouraging to 
note that the UGC had set up a study group to 
make recommendations to promote inter-disciplinary 
approach in educational research. To implement one 
of its recommendations, a seminar on educational 
research was organised in 1969, in which persons 
from psychology, anthropology, sociology, political 
science, philosophy, economics, statistics and other 
allied fields, in addition to education, participated! 
to find out their mutual interests and ways and means 
of coordinating their efforts in formulating and carry- 
ing out common research projects. They have sug- 
gested eight major areas, viz., educational institutions 
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and social-cultural systems, education and politics, 
education and social change, students, teachers and 
their problems, education and employment, manage- 
ment of educational institutions, educational admi- 
nistration and planning, aims of education, and 
seventyfour specific research proposals therein which 
could be studied through inter-disciplinary approach 
and support. Such seminars should be organised 


more frequently to review the research completed , 


and to offer guidance for research studies to be 
undertaken in the future. 

In M.Ed. and Ph.D. courses it is generally 
observed that there are persons with their master’s 
degrees in various disciplines. Whiie selecting their 
topics for dissertational work, their basic degree re- 
mains a determining factor. If their topics of dis- 
sertation are related to the subjects they studied at 
M.A.|M.Sc. level, they may even be assigned for 
research guidance to supervisors who are in other 
departments of the university. This shall, of course, 
have to be done on willing-to-cooperate basis to 
start with. But this will broaden the scope of educa- 
tional research as several disciplines will be brought 
into play. Participation in seminars organised by 
the departments of education and the continuous ex- 
change of ideas will be a necessity for students as 
well as for supervisors to keep the central theme of 
the study as of educational nature without being 
taken away by the over-specialisation of particular 
discipline (s) with which collaboration is sought, 

A natural corollary of the proposal made in 
the preceeding paragraph will be that persons holding 
M. A. or M.Sc. degree, if willing to study pro- 
blems of educational significance, may be allowed 
to pursue their doctoral work in education. This 
will enlarge the scope of educational research and 
encourage an inter-disciplinary approach. Similarly, 
departments of education, specially those which are 
to be developed for research in a big way, may have 
on their staff, persons with M.A.|M.Sc. and| 
or Ph.D. in disciplines other than education. If a 
person has the necessary orientation to educational re- 
search, which can be judged from his Ph.D. work 
and other experiences, it should not be insisted upon 
that he necessarily possesses M.Ed. or doctoral 
degree in education. This will also help in cutting 
across various disciplines to study educational 
problems. 


The study group set up by the UGC has re- 
commended the. creation. of a cell in various depart- 
ments of. subjects that are related to education to 
promote inter-disciplinary approach. to educational 
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research. To make it a success, it is essential that 
there is an effective communication between these 
cells in each university so that they can continuous- 
ly keep identifying the areas of common interests 
and review the completed research. The departments 
of education of the respective universities should take 
the initiative to provide a forum where persons from 
all cells, in various departments, can come together 
and exchange their ideas about educational research 
and its related issues. It is through these activities 
that various departments may be made to undertake 
educational studies of their interests. For instance 
socio-economic studies of their student bodies, edu- 
cational institutions and socio-cultural systems, 
education and social change, may be studied by 
department of sociology; studies on wastage and 
Stagnation in their courses, sample surveys of edu- 
cational facilities may be done by the departments 
of mathematics and statistics; aims of education 
may be studied in collaboration with philosophy 
department; teaching-learning process may be studied 
in collaboration with psychology department by 
analysing, identifying, isolating different variables 
and controlling some of them and maintaining others 
ata certain level of efficiency which may be necessary 
to maximise the desired learning outcome. As it 
would involve heavy computations and complicated 
designs, statistics department may be of great help. 

It may, however, be pointed out that bringing 
experts from different fields together may not solve 
any problem by itself and make education . broad 
based. What is needed is that they have to develop 
into a team where they exchange their ideas and 
develop sound methodology and conceptual frame- 
work for educational research. While borrowing 
various convepts, methods for their use in educa- 
tional research, one has to be careful in their selec- 
tion and judicious application. The main emphasis 
should be to develop a body of principles, concepts, 
and methodology that suit the requirements in edu- 
cation. 


CONCLUSION 


The present survey of educational research in 
India has before it the major aims of identifying 
gaps in educational research and fixing priorities for 
future work. The various reports have discussed the 
problems which have been studied indicating the re- 
search trend in the area. The reports have also in- 
dicated problem areas needing priority. If this survey 
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reveals anything, it is the absence of research in those 
areas of national life where educationists and ad- 
ministrators have failed to show the direction leaving 
the field open for politicians to direct programmes 
on the ground of expediency. One such area is the 
Place of English, Hindi and other languages in 
the school curriculum. The problem of English has 
been an apple of discord in every state between po- 
liticians of various shades. At what stage should 
English language be introduced? There are states 
where this language is introduced in the school cur- 
riculum at the lower primary stage. There are other 
states where it is introduced at the upper primary 
stage. Then there is also a state which permits 
English to be introduced either at the upper primary 
or at the high school level. The educational resear- 
chers have to take a stand on the basis of research 
findings in this area. What is true of English is 
equally true of Hindi and other languages. Though 
studies in the area of programmed learning started as 
early as 1963, one does not find any significant 
application of this technique for an efficient learning 
of Hindi and other Indian languages. 

A second major gap revealed by the survey is 
the absence of any research on the duration of 
school education. The country has toyed with this 
problem for the last quarter of a century. Whether 
the school duration should be 7+-4 or 4+3+4 
or 54+3+4 or 5+3-++2 or 8+3 or 8+4, no study 
has been undertaken in this respect. And now a 
decision has been taken to adopt a pattern of 
10+2-+3. Educational researchers have to study 
this problem with the allied problems of curriculum 
load, streaming of students, etc. In a state in India 
fifty percent of the total instructional time in the 
high school years is devoted to the learning of four 
languages. Is this not shocking? The problem has not 
been explored as yet. 


A large number of studies have been under- 
taken in the area of educational evaluation and exa- 
minations, A good deal of research has been devoted 
to constructing standardised achievement tests. A 
few research projects have studied the psychometric 
properties of the examinations. But the periodic ana- 
lyses of the examinations conducted by the State 
Boards of Education reveal the ghastly fact of more 
than fifty percent of the students failing in public 
examinations. Even this has not evoked studies 
which may throw light on this state of affairs. Along 
with the question of large scale failure is the ques- 
tion of wastage and stagnation. The extent of wast- 
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age has been measured, possible causes have beea 
identified and yet this crucial issue has resisted all 
efforts to solution. A well planned field research is 
needed, 


Much dissatisfaction has been shown about 
the training provided to the teacher. The trainees are 
hot satisfied, the consumers are not satisfied and 
«more than this, even the trainers are not satisfied 
with training programmes. Yet this dissatisfaction 
has not led to significant research in the area of 
teacher education. On the contrary, three year and 
four year integrated teacher education programmes 
were started without any built-in design for evaluating 
them. Some programmes have been abandoned and 
others diluted because of the pressure from adminis- 
trators and not because of the compulsion of re- 
search findings. The Indian classroom has its own 
characteristic features. It is large and heterogene- 
ous not only in terms of intelligence, but in terms of 
age too. Sociologically it draws students from a wide 
range of socio-economic strata. What can be the 
best teaching method? What type of instructional 
organisation will be best suited? These questions 
demand studies on a priority basis. 

The quality of teacher education programme is 
only one aspect of the problem of preparing better 
teachers for the schools. Even after a new curriculum 
for preparing teachers has been devised and the pre- 
sent day duration of one year training programme is 
increased, the quality of instruction will not improve 
much unless the training techniques are changed. 
The modern developments in behavioural sciences and 
educational technology have provided adequate know- 
ledge base on which new training techniques can be 
built. The National Staff College at New Delhi has al- 
ready started utilising management techniques for 
training educational administrators. This has to be ex- 
tended to the training of school personnel in colleges 
of education. Again, the instructional and training 
techniques have much to gain from the recent deve- 
lopments in educational technology and programmed 
learning. These developments have brought about sig- 
nificant changes in the training programmes of indus- 
trial, business, banking and defence establishments. 
Jn education, however, the academician smells cyni- 
cism in the establishment about the application of 
educational technology and programmed learning and 
the latter finds the arguments of the academician in 
favour of ,the use of education technology unconvin- 
cing. This stalemate continues in the area of educa- 
tion, but no plans appear to have been made to take 
decisions on the basis of research findings. In spite 
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of the prevailing climate, the Government of India 
have established the Centre of Educational Techno- 
logy. What is now needed is joint efforts by univer- 
sities and research institutions to plan out series of 
investigations to give a fitting start to this new in- 
novation in education. 


The last decade has witnessed what is known 
as the phenomenon of student power. Thousands 
of instructional days have been lost. Institutional 
property has been destroyed. These are symptoms 
of something basically wrong in the educational 
system. The unrest among the youth has spread far 
and wide. It expresses itself in a demand for active 
participation and an urge for close involvement 
into the affairs of institutions. The students have 
voiced their concern about over-crowded class- 
rooms, ineffective instruction and unrealistic curri- 
cula. Here is a fertile field for a cooperative inter- 
disciplinary research between curriculum experts, 
sociologists, psychologists and educational adminis- 
trators. The area demands a study in depth. These 
are some of the problems demanding attention of 
educational researchers on a priority basis. Studies 
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in educational costing, educational finance and edu- 
cational planning have also not been explored suf- 
ficiently. A beginning has been made and some of 
the departments of economics in Indian universities 
have initiated studies in this area supported by the 
ICSSR. 


The educational research in India has yet to 
attain maturity. In the name of academic freedom 
one cannot be allowed to undertake educational 
research on an unplanned basis anymore. A deve- 
loping country cannot afford to have the luxury vf 
‘research for the sake of research’. With the resources 
which are meagre and the expertise which is limited, de- 
velopment of education on the basis of research find- 
ings is possible only with a dedicated leadership, 
willing to take risks and having a strong will to im- 
plement. Such a leadership has to be provided by the 
apex organisation at the centre, viz., the NCERT. It 
will have to develop a blue print of priorities in edu- 
cational research and muster financial and academic 
support to implement the same. This will ensure a 
bright future for educational research in India. 
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Philosophy of Education 
A Trend Report 


N. V. MANUEL 


India has a very long and varied tradition of 
philosophical thinking. Throughout the ages there 
have been a continuous quest for the ultimate truth 
and an intermittent dialogue about the nature of 
reality and of values. There have also been repeated 
attempts by great thinkers to reinterpret the past 
in the light of present needs. It has also happened 
that the mechanism set up to insure that the great 
thinking of the past is not lost, has resulted 
in undue emphasis being placed on preservation of 
old ideas rather than creation of new ones — an 
emphasis broken only by the greatest minds. The 
emphasis gradually shifts from philia to sophia —- 
and sophia as knowledge at the lowest verbal level. 
It is, therefore, not surprising that the tendency to 
repeat rather than recreate, to accept certain hack- 
neyed phrases rather than question the very founda- 
tion, is found in many research studies even at the 
university level. Perhaps it is a tendency found in 
all branches of research — to find security in estab 
lished models, repeat the accepted procedures, and 
interpret the results along conventional lines. But 
in empirical research, the variation in the real situ- 
ation often ensures sufficient variety. But repetition 
of even great ideas in a field like philosophy bristles 
with the danger of indefinite perpetuaton of certain 
cliches. At the same time it has to be remembered 
that high thinking is often clothed in simple words 
and some of the great truths are sufficiently import- 


ear reiteration. This is a paradoxical situa- 
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tion which makes it difficult to ap, 

in philosophical investigations. 
Educational philosophy is philosophy applied 

in certain real and hypothetical situations. Since 


these situations are varied, the discussions on educa- 
tional philosophy often tend to shift according to 
certain themes of current importance. The educa- 
tional philosopher has to be on his guard against 
make-shift solution to felt problems being identified 
with serious philosophical discussions. At the same 
time empty discussions totally irrelevant to daily 
needs or fond harping back to the golden past or to 
the bright utopian future, are likely to bring philoso 
phy equally to disrepute. Philosophy needs to be 
brought down to the earth and made to work. But 
at the same time it should keep a high level of sus- 
tained, critical, coherent and synthetic thinking. 

Even among the various branches of applied 
philosophy, educational philosophy is in a peculiar 
position. Education like philosophy has a very 
broad front facing an extraordinarily wide variety 
of problems. The problems before the educational 
philosopher are so manifold that he finds it difficult 
to keep a direct and original attack on problems. He 
often uses secondary or tertiary sources to get relev- 
ant findings from the component disciplines and at- 
tempts to synthesise them as best as he can. Almost 
all studies under review have relied on the library 
as the chief source of information and many have 
stated it as library research. Though analysis, critic- 
ism and interpretation have been at least implicitly 
involved, the level of such activities has been re- 
asonably high only in a minority of theses. As re- 
gards methodology, pure philosophy is in a better 
position than applied philosophy, because in the 
former case, the student usually has a systematic 
course in logic, epistemology, metaphysics, axiology, 
and sometimes even in semantics and other relevant 
disciplines, so that a good student can soon be ex- 
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possibility of reinstating it in India in modernised 
form. Some peripheral concepts regarding the Guru- 
kula system, some comparisons with western models 
“in order to show the superiority of the ‘rishi-aim’ 
of God-realisation” and some suggestions and ex- 
hortations are given, 


Safaya (1965) has given a critical and historical 
analysis of the psychological speculation in Indian 
philosophical literature. This too is an area in which 
several authors like Sinha and Akhilananda have 
done considerable work. 


Three studies (Deopurkar, Seth and Verma) deal 
with trends or evolutionary themes, Deopurkar (1964) 
has entitled his thesis as “Evolution of the Philosophy 
of Education in India” but has confined his work to 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. He has covered 
a large number of thinkers (the list, however, 
does not include any one belonging to the typical 
materialistic schools) and identified elements of 
idealism, naturalism, pragmatism, supernaturalism 
and internationalism, treated in very broad categories, 
Seth (1953) has entitled his thesis as “‘Idealistic 
Trends in Indian Philosophy of Education” but has 
Stated his purpose as: to determine the aims of 
education based on the Indian Philosophy of life. 
He then traverses various areas. of education with 
a free admixture of the treatment of the past and 
the present. Verma (1969) presents a treatment of 
the development of educational philosophy of modern 
India from Raja Rammohan Roy to Mahatma 
Gandhi. He categorises the Stages in the evolution 
as fermentation, purism, reconciliation, crystallisa- 
tion and accredition. The broad common features 
of Indian philosophers, and how western impact 
cross-fertilized the Indian mind without transforming 
it out of recognition and other typical aspects of the 
Indian temper have been identified. 


Fourteen out of twentyeight theses relate to the 
philosophy of modern thinkers, The philosophy of 
Gandhi is a favourable theme. Nayak’s (1956) study 
was on the theory and practice of Basic education 
with special reference to the psychological basic needs 
and the structure of society aimed at by the consti- 
tution of India. In practice, his study was empirical 
in nature, supported by test, scale and a question- 
naire. His study indicates that at least for his sample 
Basic education produced better results with referen- 
ce to most of the tests applied, Subramanyam (1958) 
has compared Gandhi’s ideas with those of Tagore. 
He has gleaned the (essential elements of both and 
Presented, the profiles so that the contrast would 
stand a EAEN (1965) has compared Gandhi 
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and Dewey on five overt dimensions—change, experi- 
mentation, activity, school-as-miniature-society and 
democratic society. He has also attempted an analy- 
sis as to why Basic education failed and offered some 
suggestions based on Deweyian experience to put 
Basic education on a firm footing. Robinson (1970) 
attempted a critical study of pragmatism in educa- 
tion with particular reference to Basic education. 
Some common features between pragmatism and 
Basic education have been brought out. Mahatma 
Gandhi’s concept of socialism with special reference 
to its bearing on education and politics has been 
studied by Siddiqi (1971). An analytical and specula- 
tive treatment has been attempted. A fairly deep level 
of analysis and interpretation is exemplified in 
Ramji’s (1968) study on the concept of personality in 
the educational thought of Mahatma Gandhi. He com- 
piled 4300 statements of Gandhi pertaining to per- 
sonality and education and interpreted them in terms 
of some modern psychological concepts. 


De (1972) has presented an analysis of Tagore’s 
contribution to education for international under- 
standing. He has also attempted to place his findings 
on a historical setting. 


Three scholars have attempted to reconstruct 
the philosophies of Indian thinkers using Hindi, 
Arabic or Persian sources, Sharma (1960) has analy- 
sed in detail and presented Tulsi’s philosophy of 
education. Sayyid (1952) has presented Shah Waliul- 
lah’s philosophy of education using Persian and 
Arabic sources. Some of his identifications, particu- 
larly those relating to naturalism and individual 
differences in Waliullah’s letters are interesting. 
Rasool (1968) has presented the educational aspects 
of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 


i Chaube (1962) has dicussed the recent philo- 
sophies of education in India as represented by recent 
thinkers like Dayananda, Vivekananda, Besant, Auro- 
bindo, Tagore and Gandhi set against the general 
background of Indian thinkers. Here too the mate- 
rialistic school is not represented. His conclusions are 
followed by a series of recommendations and exhor- 
tations. Acharya (1967) has dealt with the contribu- 
tion of eminent Indian thinkers to the theory and 
practice of Indian education during the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries with special reference to 
Maharashtra. 


Thacore’s (1949) study of some aspects of the 
educational thoughts of India is in actual practice 
confined to an attempt to revive some of the past 
traditions and institutions of India. The Gurukula 
system, Viswa Bharati, Jamia Millia and Wardha 
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system—he has branded each of these by stereotypes 
following Cunningham, even to the extent of iden- 
tifying Wardha scheme as materialistic. 


The studies indicate that in scope and in depth 
of treatment they are only in the initial phase. Even 
as regards the basic information required for philoso- 
phical study, much of the thinking already done with- 
out reference to university degrees, does not yet 
seem to have been incorporated. Even within the 
doctoral theses there have been unnecessary repeti- 
tions, apparently for want of adequate communica- 
tion, e.g.,the theme covered by Kuzhandavelu (1965) 
has been repeated five years later by Robinson 
without any indication that he has been benefited 
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by earlier studies. The need for using sources which 
have not so far come into conventional books parti- 
cularly those relating to the south and the folk litera- 
ture is apparent. The need for proceeding beyond 
the informational level using the higher techniques 
of philosophical enquiry also seems to be indicated. 


The problem of broadening the scope of edu- 
cational philosophy and vitalising it by enquiry into 
real educational problems with reference to reori- 
entation of objectives, curriculum, methods, evalua- 
tion, guidance, school and society and a host of other 
problems and of evolving a fruitful dialogue with 
the empirical disciplines bearing on education, which 
have gone far ahead in modernity are also indicated. 
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1. ACHARYA, S. R., Contributions of Eminent 
Indian Educationists to the Theory and Practice 
of Indian Education during the 19th and 20th 
centuries with special reference to Maharashtra, 
Ph.D, Edu., Poona U., 1967. 4 


The aim of the study was to critically examine 
whether there had been an essential unity and cohe- 
rence in the educational thoughts and ideals of emi- 
nent thinkers of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies in India, especially of Maharashtra. 

The study was based on the contributions of 
the eminent Indian educational thinkers like Raja 
Rammohan Roy, V. K. Chiplunker, B. G. Tilak. 
G. G. Agarkar, V. C. Vijapurkar, Dayananda Saras- 
wati, Swami Vivekananda, Aurobindo, Annie Besant, 
Gandhiji, D. K. Karve, Syed Ahmed Khan, 
M. M. Malviya, G. K. Gokhale, Punjabrao Desh- 
mukh and Tagore. The autobiographies, life histo- 
ties and articles written by, and about the educa- 
tionists were consulted and searched through in libra- 
ties. An attempt was made to link the personalities 
and the contemporary ideas. 


The study revealed that the birth and develop- 
ment of national education movement in India had 
been an evolutionary process of national consciousness 
where the contributions of the eminent individuals 
were the significant epochs, That India possessed her 
unique aim, method and organisation of education 
and their re-examination was essential for national 
Tesurgence was the communality of thought of these 
vanguards of nation. Though it was vouchsafed that 
India has her unique way to her destiny and glory, 
the significance of modern western science was also 
pointed out. Attempts had been made in many cases 
to find an equation if not a synthesis between the 
physical science of the west and the Spiritual philo- 
sophy of the east. The revival of Indianism in edu- 
cation in the last one hundred and fifty years, with 
its diversity as found in the ideas of Tagore, Gandhi, 
Dayananda and Aurobindo testified to the my- 
riad-mindedness of the one and the very soul of 
India. 


2. ' CHARLU, M. K., The Educational Philosophy 
of Bhagavat Gita, Ph.D. Edu., SPU, 1971. 


Tt was a study of the educational implications 


of the philosophical aspects of the Gita with a view 
to forming a basis for the reconstruction of a sound 
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educational system, It was hypothesised that (i) the 
Bhagavat Gita contains many ideas which could be- 
come the basis for a sound educational philosophy; 
(ii) the educational philosophy of the Bhagavat Gita 
is quite significant for various aspects of educa- 
tional system in India. 


The methodology of research was library 
research, and the sources examined were the Bhaga- 
vat Gita with Bhashyas by Sankaracharya and Rama- 
nujacharya, other commentaries on the Gita by vari- 
ous scholars, books on eastern and western philosophy 
along with research literature on the problem. 


In the light of the study, deductions are made 
regarding meaning and aims of education, educative 
process, teacher-pupil relation, and curriculum and 
evaluation. Education is found to mean the complete 
development of man through the four successive 
Stages of life and the preparation for life. It connects 
an exercise of hand, head and heart with a view to 
developing a synthesis of matter and spirit. The 
educative process is a harmonious development of 
physique, intellect, social efficiency and character. 
Education, according to the Gita, consists in the 
cooperation of both the teacher and the pupil in order 
to gain the knowledge of the Supreme. It involves 
Practising this knowledge in everyday life for the 
spiritual uplift of the self and the good of the society. 
The qualities of the teacher and the taught, not the 
time, place and material instrument, are the basic 
constituents of teacher-pupil relationship. Sri Krishna 
was the ideal teacher and Arjuna the ideal pupil. 
The curriculum presented in the Gita contains the 
entire life and its problems as one subject. Of the 
three types of knowledge—Sattvika, Tamasika and 
Rajasika—Sattvika is the real one. The Gita holds 
the thesis that knowledge and selfless action are the 
instruments to serve God. True education is evaluat- 
ed by the actions of the learner, not by his knowledge 
alone. Finally a comparative study of the educa- 
tional philosophies of the Gita, the Bible and the 
Koran has been suggested. 


3. CHAUBE, S.P., Recent Philosophies of Educa- 
tion in India, D. Litt, Phil., Luc. U., 1962. 


The study was intended to find out the salient 
features of modern India that came up from a few 
educational thinkers who stood against the growing 
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influence of materialistic and mundane values and 
who gradually declined adherence to higher spiritual 
values. 


Indian culture and civilization were products 
of age and they were best represented in the lives 
and works of such eminent thinkers as Dayananda, 
Vivekananda, Annie Besant, Aurobindo, Tagore 
and Gandhi. Education in our country was to help 
the people to rise above the narrowness of seclusion 
and it was only possible if education was made a 
medium having essentials of Indian philosophy and 
culture. Some of the main contributions of the edu- 
cational philosophers of modern India were sum- 
marised by the researcher as follows: the student's 
moral and religious development should be the res- 
ponsibility of education; education should also have 
a materialistic aim to make the individual self- 
supporting and economically productive; education 
should enable an individual to feel one with the 
universe; curriculum should take into account the 
two phases of man’s life—the spiritual, i.e., the inner 
life of man as an individual, and the external, i.e., 
the outer life of man as a unit of the society having 
its moral and social responsibilities; women’s educa- 
tion should be given priority so that the women of 
India once again take their rightful place in the so- 
ciety; the state should provide for education but it 
should claim no authority over it; and for growth 
and full efflorescence, the roots of education of Indian 
people must be planted in their old, cultural soil. It 
was therefore felt that a new educational philosophy 
of the country influencing science and spirituality 
would suggest to a great extent the right remedies 
for many of the inadequacies existing in the current 
educational system in the country. However, this 
fundamental contribution had been the endeavour 
to effect in the minds of the educated Indian youths 
a synthesis between the spiritual culture of the east 
and the materialistic civilization of the west. 


4. DE, J.K., Tagore’s Contribution to Education 
for International Understanding, Ph.D. Edu., 
Viswa Bharati U., 1972. 


The study sought to investigate into the con- 
tribution of Tagore to education for international un- 
derstanding in historical perspective. 

Harmonious and integrated development of the 
individual personality on one hand, and the criterion 
of a cooperative society with fellow feeling, love, 
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mutual understanding and appreciation as the funda- 
mental values on the other, are possible only when a 
well planned system of education begins to function 
with the above ends in view. Deeply disturbed at 
heart by the devastating prospects of world wars, 
Tagore came forward to root out war in the minds 
of men through a complete programme of educa- 
tional activities at his Santiniketan, which, as he 
visualised, ultimately developed into an international 
uhiversity. The present study traced, as a back- 
ground, the development of international understand- 
ing from the ancient to the modern days focussing 
on both the oriental and the occidental landmarks in 
the field of education. The concept of international- 
ism in the field of education is a modern development 
gaining ground through the bitter experiences that 
mankind had to face from the evils of a perverted 
kind of nationalism. Education for international 
understanding is the educational stream of the greater 
force which is known as international cooperation. 


The study led to the following conclusions. 
What Tagore did in Santiniketan and Viswa Bha- 
rati in a limited way was attempted by the UNESCO 
after more than two decades in a greater compass. 
Significant bridges of understanding can be construct- 
ed between man and man only in an atmosphere of 
faith, Educational activity, through the creation of 
an atmosphere of mutual understanding and appre- 
ciation can help the realisation of a cooperative so- 
ciety, Santiniketan is a bold attempt towards creation 
of world peace. Development of personality is not 
complete through intellectual education only. The 
emotional, aesthetic and the spiritual aspects of the 
nature of man must also be cultivated through a 
planned educational programme. Tagore’s emphasis 
on the development of the aesthetic and spiritual 
nature of man through his educational scheme is a 
distinct contribution to the field of education. The 
ideal human unity can be realised best and most 
successfully through educational activity. Hence the 
establishment of centres like Santiniketan for cultural 
cooperation is a pressing need of the hour. 


5. DEOPURKAR, R.T., The Evolution of the 
Philosophy of Education in Modern India, 
Ph.D. Edu., MSU, 1964. 


The study aimed at tracing the path of evolu- 
tion of the philosophy of Indian education in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
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The study was, on the whole, a descriptive, 
library research on the impact of idealism, naturalism, 
pragmatism, supernaturalism and internationalism 
on Indian philosophy of education in modern times. 
The whole period was divided into four parts : from 
1800 to 1850 A.D., 1851 to 1900 A.D., 1901 to 
1947 A.D. and 1948 to 1964 A.D. The impact and 
development of above said philosophies on modern 
Indian education were studied in terms of aims of 
education, methods of learning, methods of teaching. 
curricula, disciplines and teachers’ duties. The study 
was based on the educational contributions of Raja 
Rammohan Roy, Dr. Annie Besant, Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak, Swami Dayananda Saraswati, Shri Aurobindo, 
Dr. D.K. Karve, Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, Dr. 
J.C. Bose, Keshav Chandra Sen, Pandit M.M. Ma- 
laviya, Rabindranath Tagore, Mahatma Gandhi, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, 
Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, Swami Vivekananda, Dr. 
Zakir Hussain and others. 


Idealism formed the main stream in Indian 
educational philosophy and other philosophies were 
tributaries to it. According to idealistic philosophy, 
self-realization was the goal of life. Learning was 
thought of as the process of realizing the eternal 
values of life. Teacher was considered a custodian of 
Indian culture and civilization, Curriculum included 
moral and religious instructions. The methods of 
teaching were both inductive and deductive in na- 
ture. Strict adherence to daily routine and self-dis- 
cipline were the forms of discipline. Naturalism in 
Indian education stood for education in natural at- 
mosphere and according to the nature of the pupil 
who was born good. Auto-education or child’s free- 
dom to learn by himself found its expression in 
Kindergarten, playway and followed natural methods 
in Indian education in the twentieth century. Rejec- 
tion of book and concentration on crafts, withdrawal 
of religious instruction in favour of self-imposed 
discipline ‘and liberalization of teacher’s traditional 
authority were some of the effects of naturalism on 
Indian education. The Gandhian ‘Basic Education’ 
was the best representation of pragmatism, a philo- 
Sophy of modern science and democracy. Education 
was centred round a craft and its aim was the comp- 
letion of project activities where the dignity of indi- 
vidual labour in social activities was valued most. 
Supernaturalism in education, on the other hand, 
aimed at the salvation of the individual through 
work, worship and faith. The curriculum was framed 
in accordance with the idea of revival of Hindu cul- 
ture. The method of teaching consisted in only re- 
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moving the obstacle to knowledge, since supernatura- 
lism believed that no one can teach anybody. Inter- 
nationalism in education aimed at international un- 
derstanding and creating a synthesis of life and cul- 
ture of all nations. Cooperation and coexistence were 
the basic principles of learning. Practice, not preach- 
ing, was the right method of pedagogy. Since the 
seeds of universalism were found implanted in the 
Vedas, the international schools in India relied 
heavily upon them. They stood for an illustration 
of synthesis of religion and science, the two opposite 
poles of tension of modern civilization. An interna- 
tional understanding could be achieved by becoming 
a dispassionate student of international problems, 
without having any pride or prejudice against any 
nation or religion or ethnic group. In conclusion, it 
was said that India had her unique way of represent- 
ing each of the philosophies of education, All of 
them had built, without giving up their individual 
distinctiveness, a mighty scheme of Indian philosophy 
of education. 


6. DESHPANDE, N., The Jain System of Educa- 
tion, Ph.D. Edu., Bom. U., 1955. 


The objective of the study was to have a his- 
torical survey of all aspects of the Jain system of 
education with a view to comparing it with the Brah- 
manic, Buddhist and Monastic. (European) systems 
of education and to have a critical appreciation of it. 


The various textual sources of Jain literature 
and books on history of ancient Indian education 
were the main sources of information. 


The Jains considered education to be the source 
of illumination, an agency of self-respect and eman- 
cipation, and also the source of development of the 
spirit and the faculties. The following were highlight- 
ed as the important features of. the comprehensive 
Jain education. Different stages of life according to 
Jain psychology, namely (a) the dull stage, (b) the 
playful stage, (c) the walking stage, (d) the erect 
stage, (e) the learning stage, (f) the adolescent stage, 
etc.. were discussed. The four stages by which the 
Permanent impressions of objects were made on the 
mind and the four types of intelligence and their 
characteristics according to Jain psychologists, 
have been described to have important bear- 
ing on education. The edlucation began at 
the age of eight and laid great stress on me. 


ey 
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mory. There were very few teachers and still fewer 
institutions, but there was cooperation between the 
teachers and the students, which was given an 
important place in the process of education. Corporal 
punishment was absent and the family was allowed 
to play its role in the progress of education. A test 
was given to students before admission to schools 
and only the deserving ones were admitted to classes 
which were considerably smaller than the present 
day.classes. The educational institutions depended 
‘on donations of princes and the public. Family was 
the principal agency of education. Elementary edu- 
cation of the three R’s was not regarded as very im- 
portant but emphasis was given on the higher aspects 
of education. The medium of instruction was the 
mother tongue. Various methods such as memorising 
sutra, the question and answer method, the direct 
method were used. The techniques of telling, exposi- 
tion and debating were also used. To assess their 
progress, debates were held instead of examinations. 
Comparing the Jain and the Brahmanic systems of 
education, it was found that there was no difference 
in their concept of education-both were comprehen- 
sive, both accepted the same age for the beginning 
of education; and the aims and admission proce- 
dures also did not differ much. The. sessions and 
duration of courses were practically the same. Both 
were patronised by the princes and the public; much 
similarity existed in regard to the administration of 
education. The only difference was found in attitude 
towards education of women and the  shudras. 
Comparing the Jain and Buddhist education, it was 
found that the Jain system did not lag much behind 
the Buddhist system. Comparing the Jain system 
with the European monastic system, much ‘similarity 
was found between them both were based on cer- 
principles. Among the methods of 
teaching, some steps, like pronouncing the texts, 
denoting the syllables, explanation of the words, 
asking question, recitation and recapitulation, were 
employed. Debates, individual attention, use of a 
few intelligence tests, tutorials, the monitorial system, 
facilities for special studies, and award of degrees 
and diplomas were the other important characteris- 
tics of Jain system of education in India. 


tain monastic 


7. DIVEKAR, S. M., A Critical Study of the 
Educational Philosophy of Upanishads, Ph.D. 
Edu., MSU, 1960. 


The present study was undertaken to discuss 
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critically the educational philosophy of the Upani- 
shads with a view to search for solution of the radical- 
ly wrong in the fundamentals of existing education 
in India. The author, therefore, proposed to make a 
thorough analysis of the philosophy of Upanishads 
with respect to knowledge, aims and objectives of 
life and education, ethical and psychological bases 
of education, methods of teaching and learning, tea- 
cher-pupil relationship, curriculum and rebirth and 
its educational significance and so on. 

The concept of knowledge centres round the 
concept of man in the Upanishads. The Upanishad 
teachers built their educational edifice on the sound 
foundation of the highest concept of knowledge about 
‘man’ and his surroundings. If education is a process 
through whcih it is aimed at the development of 
inner consciousness of man so as to lead man ulti- 
mately to divine light, it is essential that the philo- 
sophy of education underlying a particular system, 
should be based on the concept of man. The aim of 
life depends upon the concept of knowledge prevail- 
ing at a particular period and the aims of education 
depend upon the aim of life. In the Upanishadic 
priod, the entire life and education of the people 
were based on the sound foundations of morality 
and religiousness. The psychological foundations of 
education during Upanishadic: days were based on 
the fundamental assumption that man has in reality 
the soul and not only the mind in the body. The 
problems of rebirth were found complex and left 
for further study. The curriculum consisted of ‘Para’ 
and ‘Apara Vidyas’ might satisfy the material needs 
of man but the question as to ‘what is that by know- 
ing which everything is known’ is answered by Para 
Vidyas. The Ashrama system was based on a psy- 
chological study of interests, needs and capacities 
of the individual at different stages of life. According 
to Upanishads, the teacher or the Guru should be a 
man of character, integrity and developed personality 
so as to naturally become an idol and ideal for the 
pupils. At the same time he should foster the crea- 
tivity and spirit of inquiry in his pupils. Concentra- 
tion of mind was supposed to be the keynote of all 
learning. The ‘Prashna’ method as well as activity 
were also valued. Finally, the lifelong education 
would teach man to renounce the world so as never 
to return to suffer the pangs of a new life accom- 
panied by its miseries and bondage. The author 
suggested that some of the important features of 
educational philosophy in the Upanishads might be in- 
corporated in modern educational system in India. 
Some of the suggestichs were : (i) analysis of Shreyas 
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and Preyas is useful to frame clear objective; (ii) 
curriculum for character has to be built upon Para 
and Apara Vidyas; and (iii) establishment of Ash- 
ramic school and university would bring forth better 
teaching and learning, 


8. GOKHALE, B. B., Buddhist Education in India 
and Abroad, Ph.D. Edu., Bom., U., 1951. > 


The objective was to study the origin and deve- 
lopment of Buddhist education through its diverse 
phases and analyse critically the several factors in- 
fluencing the evolution of the system. 

The sources of study include  sixtyseven Pali, 
nine Sanskrit, two Tibetan and three Ardhmagadhi 
books with twentyfour other books, two dictionaries, 
twentyfive journals and one hundred fifteen books on 
general literature. 

Buddhism rose as a Monastic sect and developed 
in course of time as a religion of the masses in India 
and received patronage of kings like Ashoka, Ka- 
nishka and Harsha. Valuable contribution was made 
to its philosophy by thinkers like Nagarjuna, Vasu- 
bandhu and Dignag. It initiated an epic trend in 
Indian literature through Ashwaghosha and enriched 
national artistic tradition through countless artists 
working in-Gandhar, Mathura, Sambri, Amaravali 
and Ajanta. It created educational centres like 
Nalanda and Vikramshila, which became vehicles 
for the spread of Indian culture outside India. 
Buddhism lived as a faith with an appreciable number 
of adherants from the fourth century B.C. to the 
eighth century A.D. It influenced Brahmanism and 
was also influenced by Brahmanism. It came to 
fulfil a historical need and once that was achieved, it 
disappeared. It challenged the supremacy of the 
Brahmanic priesthood, attempted to enthrone reason 
in place of revelation and made Indian religion a 
truly national faith. But the national character was 
lost when it began to be espoused by foreigners. It 
developed into Mahayana and the dividing line that 
first existed became thinner. Absorption, Shaktism 
and Tantrism, and finally the Islamic invasions, de- 
stroyed the educational centres. 


The Buddhist ideal of ethical and intellectual 
life being purity, education under the Buddhist philo- 
sophy meant the realization of the ultimate aim of 
‘arhatship’ and ‘nirwana’. The Buddhist eightfold 
path of right views were : intention, speech, action, 
livelihood, effort, mindfulness, concentration and con- 
trolling the senses. The aim oi education was what 
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they called Chittavrittinirodha, controlling the 
passions of the mind, the precursor of all actions. 
Buddhist education was closely linked with the 
growth of monasteries. Buddha himself started as 
teacher, teaching the message of  self-development 
and perfection but was compelled by the force of 
historical circumstance to initiate the development 
of cenobitical Sangh, devoted to the ideal of convert- 
ing the unconverted and strengthening the faithful. 
Rules were framed on the basis of these accepted 
principles. Vassa was introduced as they were cri- 
ticised for wandering. “Viharas were converted from 
places of dwelling to places of learning. In’ the earl- 
iest period the Buddha Sangha, the monastery was 
primarily a place of residence during the rains and a 
place of occasional sojourn in between tours round 
the countryside. New entrants to the order were kept 
under the guidance of the Upajjhaya, who instructed 
them in monastic discipline and supervised their con- 
duct. With the acceptance of Viharas and other 
monastic dwellings as places of learning, the Sangh 
Jost its cenobitical form. The institution of the 
Achariya assumed greater importance for the pur- 
pose of instruction of the young ‘Bhikhu’ in the 
‘Dhamma’. A monastery became a seat of learning, a 
repository of the memayized tests of Buddhism and 
their exposition. In the localised monasteries Bhana- 
lics and Kathakas learnt and preached. There were 
also religious students, who specialised in a number 
of branches of Buddhistic scriptures. There were a 
number of schools with regional affiliation and 
three different categories of teachers. Monasteries in 
course of time assumed a formalised and institution- 
alised appearance and finally transformed themselves 
into some’ of the large universities of later times. 
The author describes the ideal students and 
teacher’s life and their mutual relationship. The 
teacher and the student were both exhorted to bear 
in mind the fact that any confusion in their minds 
between means and ends would be detrimental to 
educational effort. Sila, Samadhi and Panna were 
the three fundamental aspects of Buddhism. Sila 


‘facilitated Samadhi which in its turn facilitated the 


moulding of the mind, so essential to intellectual in- 
sight: Panna revealed the truth and freed the mind 
from the shackles of ignorance and false knowledge. 
Fulfilment of the conditions lead the aspirant to 
Nirwana. Preaching, repetition, explanation, exposi- 
tion, question and answer, discussion and debates 
were all used. Various methods of replying to doubts 
and questions were practised. The system of Bud- 
dhistic monastic education consisted of the processes 
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of comprehension, preservation, elucidation, elabora- 
tion and translation. As regards the education of 
women in the earlier period, they were treated with 
respect and dignity but changes took place in Manu’s 
days. The Jain attitude, as also Buddhist’s, was the 
same. The order of nuns was not far behind that of 
the monks but it was not of the same strength. By 
Ashoka’s time the number dwindled and later the 
order itself dwindled and disappeared. 

The ideals of the pursuit of truth and wisdom 
and the poverty of life and purity of thought created 
a taste for knowledge, raised the level even of aver- 
age men, by moulding social likes and dislikes, by 
influencing choice and rejection and creating a 
high standard of judgement. This was no small 
contribution of the universities of Nalanda, Vallabhi, 
Vikrama Shila, Odhantpuri and Jagdal. The author 
describes the working of these universities and shows 
how they were financed. Their libraries are described. 
These universities generated a force of disintegration 
in their structure of development, as they standard- 
ised all efforts, resulting ultimately in a lopsided 
development of Indian intellectual life. The scholars 
became more and more interested in the Tantric 
cults, The universities fell a prey to magic, and Tan- 
trism and also to the sword and power of the Muslim 
invasions. The author gives credit to the Buddhist 
system of education for the achievement of free and 
sustained philosophical speculation, for enriching the 
Pali and Sanskrit languages, for encouraging the art 
of argument, for developing the sciences of astronomy 
and medicine and above all, for developing the level 
of the average man of those days in India, The 
system had its shortcomings, It neglected secular 
education in industrial and vocational arts. Its failures 
were offset by its positive achievements; the full and 
extended expression of which was seen in other Asian 
countries like Japan, China and Ceylon. 

The influence of Buddhism has been deep and 
manysided. Buddhism was critical in spirit in not 
respecting anything but reasoning. Through its San- 
ghas, Buddhism developed a system of education 
and proselytisation which transcended all national 
barriers. With the mission of Ashoka, Buddhism 
travelled abroad and wherever it went, it carried with 
it all that was best in India. It thus developed cul- 
tural traditions in Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Indonesia, 
China and Japan. It made the most significant con- 
tribution in the domain of art. The monk was not 
only a follower of Buddhism himself, but was also a 
teacher of the people, a torch bearer of knowledge 
of Dharma, an introducer of the Buddhist culture. 
Buddhism fused the Chinese culture into a unity of 
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Aryan culture. The Buddhistic monastic system of 
education not only created great universities like 
Nalanda but also elevated the life of millions. The 
monk withdrew from the world for his own salvation 
but then he returned to it as a teacher, friend and 
guide. The Buddhist monastery, which first grew in 
monasticism, developed in an atmosphere of scholas- 
ticism and proved to be the most significant cultural 
force in the life of Asia. The triple ideal of perfect 
development, Sila, Samadhi and Panna character, 
thought and intelligence perfectly moulded the system 
and gave to it the characteristic Buddhist shape. 
Owing to the influence of doctrinal and literary deve- 
lopment, the Sangha, started as monastic residence, 
underwent a thorough transformation, emerging as 
centres of learning, from which universities grew and 
centres of learning like Mahavilio in Ceylon, Pangan, 
Martaban and Ava in Burma, Auuthia and Bangkok 
in Siam, Chunnug, Nankin, Lushan and Loyang in 
China, Kamkura in Japan, Khota, Kutch and Turfan 
in Central Asia and Lhassa and Sigatseu in Tibet. 
Through Buddhism Indian philosophy, mythology, 
artitistic, literary and other peaceful tendencies per- 
colated in all those countries, where Buddhistic 
movement reached. The Brahmin Sanyasi, the Chris- 
tian monk, the Jain Yatim, the Muslim Mulla are 
shown to have many points common in the pattern 
of their life and aspirations with the Buddhist 
Bhikkhu. 

The author also compares the Buddhist system 
with the Brahmanical, Jain, Islamic and Christian 
systems. The Buddhistic system of education is 
shown to be a part of the larger organic unity of the 
ancient Indian systems of education. Its ideals were 
the formation of character, building of personality, 
preservation of ancient culture and the training of 
the rising generation, in the performance of religious 
and social duties, self-fulfilment and sure acquisition 
of objective knowledge. Its methods of repetition, 
comprehensions, elucidation, elaboration and ques- 
tion and answer, as well as of debating, were ideally 
suited to create the intensive awareness of the good- 
ness of knowledge contributed imprecisely to the 
enrichment cf Indian and Asian culture. It fought 
against caste, it fought for the freedom of women. 
Its love for animals and nature is proverbial. It raised 
the quality of living, as distinguished from the 
standard servants, men of abundant faith, intellect, 
imagination and initiative not for their salvation only 
but to make the world happy. Much of the cultural 
unity and greatness of: Asia, it is pointed out by the 
author, is due to the unceasing and strenuous efforts 
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of these great men, who in themselves owed every- 
thing to. the Buddhist monastic system of education. 


9. GOSWAMI, H. S., An Enquiry into the Fun- 
damentals of Educational Philosophy in the East 
and West, Ph.D. Edu., Cal. U., 1961. 


An attempt was made in this study to bring out 
the common bonds of relationships between the 
eastern and western educational thoughts. The work 
is based on the faith that a proper mingling of the 
two thought currents in education would help grow 
a unified philosophy of education. The need for a 
common aim of education was felt because of the 
manifold purposes of education viz. to present (i) a 
synthetic outlook of life, (ii) a sense of dynamic 
humanism, (iii) a concept of social and moral values 
and (iv) a glimpse of fundamental truths. 

The eastern system of education aimed 
at complete realisation of the self. Tao 
Tze had emphasized the contemplative cha- 
racter of man in his scheme of education. Tao’s 
concept foresaw the naturalistic trend of education 
as championed by Rousseau in recent past. Confu- 
cius propounded the theory of cultural recapitulation 
of the past in education, Buddhism marked its stamp 
on Chinese philosophy of education by its idea of 
self-discipline, propriety of personal conduct, a deep 
religious feeling and profound faith in human power. 
The aim of education in Japan was to acquire the 
Infinite Light within man. Honen, Shinran, Eisai 
and such great educators of Japan believed in the 
existence of an ideal world beyond reality. With the 
impact of Buddhism in Japan, loyalty, self-denial, 
temperance, steadfastness of mind and strong will 
became the major qualities to be inculcated through 
education. Religion was the main influence in the 
philosophy of life in the ancient Egypt. Education 
in consequence aimed at the development of certain 
moral qualities in man and educational practices were 
limited to instruct the young people in religious 
rituals. Hebrew educational theory originated from 
the concept of God. The Quran on the other hand 
maintained ‘hat man was not only created in the 
image of God but he was an agent of Him on earth. 
The aim of education was to acquire knowledge or 
useful insight as a corollary to God’s commandments. 
Islam had the first credit to manifest the east-west 
unity. So far as India was concerned, spiritual des- 
tiny dominated her rich cultural heritage, The Gita 
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taught the Indians the ideal of ‘Nishkama Karma’, San- 
kara held self-realisation as the highest aim and the 
Jain school denied the inclusion of external objects ina 
real scheme of education. The pure knowledge and 
insight were attainable only through reaching the 
stage of Supreme self. Vaishnavas subscribed to the 
ideal of self-realisation through the practice of love 
and humility. Swami Vivekananda, Tagore, Sri 
Aurobindo and Gandhi recognised the importance of 
character building and sought to discover the inner 
consistency of science and spiritualism through edu- 
cation., In western tradition the ultimate aim of 
Greek education was to ennoble life with individual 
liberty, free thought and civic virtues. Later on 
Christianity emphasized on the development of man’s 
pure heart. The philosophy of Plato, Aristotle and 
their followers ingrained the spirit of scientific in- 
quirv and reasoning in the western education, on the 
other hand Christianity endeavoured to make educa- 
tion a means of forming moral and religious charac- 
ter. The scientific west realised, at last, that man 
could not be a complex of body. life-force and mind, 
he also nossesses a soul within. The renaissance edu- 
cators, Rousseau and Froehel, championed the cause 
of natural virtues and spiritual possessions of child 
in education. The western tradition beginning from 
the ideas of Socrates, Plato, Aristotle and Christian 
mystics and maturing in modern times in the philo- 
sovhv of Nietzsche, Bergson, Hegel and Rovce had 
throughout accepted in essence, the true dignity of 
soul in human existence. The infusion of the eastern 
spiritual thought and the western scientific thought 
would create a common philosophy of education but 
a deep charm has till now separated the two. Educa- 
tion can only bridge the gap and regenerate itself 
striving for a common, full aim of man’s life, 


10. GOVINDARAO, C. D., English Novelists and 
Education, Ph.D. Eng., Mys. U., 1955. 


The study was undertaken’ to bring into light 
the thoughts on education present in the writings of 
Jane Austen, Charles Dickens, Thomas Hughes, 
Samuel Butler, George Meredith, Thomas Hardy, . 
Arnold Bennett, John Golsworthy, H. G. Wells and 
Virginia Wolf. } 

It is a piece of library research. Analyzing the 
writings of the novelists, it was found that education 
was an important consideration to them all. Jane 
Austen and Virginia Wolf, emphasized the role of 
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education to make good wives and noble mothers. 
A woman, according to Virginia Wolf, is to huma- 
mse man and therefore, should continue to be woma. 
„only. Charles Dickens and H. G. Wells: wielded their 
pen to demoiish the evils in tne field of education. 
They focussed the attention of the public on the 
educational hails by describing graphically such insti- 
tutions as the Dothoboys Halls and the Cavendish 
Academy. They were guided by their faith in educa- 
tion as the panacea of all human ills. Thomas Hughes 
and Samuel Butler had a common theme of typical 
English public schools but their treatments were dif- 
ferent. While Hughes described the public schools 
and the universities with admiration, Butler scorned 
them. But both were aware of the bad and good 
points of the system. Hardy and Meredith dealt only 
human nature. Hardy 
brought out in his novels the tragedy of modern 
education which alienated the educated from their 
uneducated folks. Meredith laid bare the educational 
fallacies of his time and pointed his ideal school in 
one of his poetic comedies. He believed that “the 


‘schoolmasters plough to make a better world.” Both 


Bennett and Golsworthy showed in their novels how 
“change is the only constant in life.” The gap and 
the conflict between the youth and the age were their 
common theme, and they pointed out that the lack 
of imagination, the source of all change, was the 
root cause of the problem. Both the writers pleaded 
for the development of imagination in individual so 
that he would be able to see himself in the position 
of others. Education should, therefore, train the 
faculty of imagination of the individuals. It was final- 
ly put that the deep and extraordinary concern of 
the English novelists in education had established 
the truth that knowledge exists in the soul of the 
literature. 


11. KUZHANDAVELW, K., A Comparative Study 
of the Educational Philosophies of John Dewey 
and Mahatma Gandhi, Ph.D. Edu., Madras U., 
1965. 


The basic assumption of the thesis was that a 
comparative study of Gandhi’s philosophy with a 
well-tried, well-formulated and well-accepted philo- 
sophy of education like that of John Dewey might 
throw light on the former and might help to under- 
stand it better. Comparisons were made between the 
two philosophies of education concerning (i) chang- 
ing the old order, (ii) educational experimentation, 
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(ili) education through activity, (iy) school as.a minia- 
ture society, and (v) educauon to buud up a demo- 
cratic society and in that context, the role of teacher, 
curriculum, discipline and higher educadon, 

The method adop.ed tor the study, was prima- 
rily library research but experience survey and trend 
analysis were also partly used. s 

The following were some of the salient conclu- 
sions that emanaied from the comparative study : 
(i) Dewey’s » laboratory school was a model school 
which drew attention of many educators and popu- 
larised his ideas whereas Gandhi’s scheme had no 
such model school. (ii) The Dewey school had the 
sincere and earnest support of the parents and ad- 
mirers. But there had been no conscious attempt to 
educate the parents about the ideology of Basic edu- 
cation and its practices, To make Basic education a 
success, parents should be properly educated in the 
philosophy and methods of the scheme. — (iii) In 
Dewey’s school, several life occupations ‘were intro- 
duced in which all students participated with interest 
and enthusiasm. In the scheme of Basic education, 
several village handicrafts were mostly neglected, ~ 
Hence, besides spinning and weaving other crafts 
should also be introduced in Basic schools. (iv) A 
good number of literature on Basic education was 
very much wanting. The psychological and pedago- 
gical aspects of Basic education should be given 
more emphasis. Research and experimentation 
should find an important place in Basic education. 
(v) Like Dewey’s educational ideas which were 
popularised in the United States, not by the federal 
or state governments or through their support and 
help, but by Dewey, his disciples and fellow teachers, 
Gandhi’s ideas also should become a teachers’ 
movement without undue reliance on government 
and its ancillary agencies. 


MATHEW, A. V., A Comparative Study of 
Freud, Adler, Jung from the stand-point of 
Education, Ph.D. Edu., Bom. U., 1944. 


12, 


The objective of the study was to make a com- 
parative study of the views and findings of Freud, 
Adler and Jung regarding the nature and working of 
the unconscjous with special reference to those as- 
pects of the study which are important from the 
standpoint of education. 

The views of the three psychologists were col- 
lected from the English translations of their works 
and from the writings of their prominent followers. 


In the beginning the origin and development of 
psychoanalysis (Freudian psychology) and its deri- 
vatives, Adler’s individual psychology and Jung's 
analytical psychology, have been traced and a bird’s 
eyeview on important contribution Of the depth 
psychology to education is given. The author has 
tried to show the utility of a knowledge of depth 
psychology in maintaining a healthy psychic atmos- 
phere in the home. It has been shown that parental 
love is not always disinterested. The childhood ex- 
periences of parents do interfere in the upbringing 
of the children. Over protection has been referred 
as an evil as it causes the reaction of insecurity. 
Both extremes have been shown to be harmful as 
the children develop exaggerated sense of right and 
wrong. The author has discussed the topics of super- 
ego, free association, Oedipus complex and compar- 
ed the views of Freud and Piaget on moral sense. 
The development of super-ego is characterised by a 
Sense of guilt. Introspection as Opposed to projec- 
tion, absorbing a Person or thing into oneself in 
identification or introspection are analysed and how 
Super-ego and sense of guilt account for the preval- 
ence of anxiety and how it becomes abiding cause 
of fear and frustration and its effect on social rela- 
tions is shown. The problem of laughter and fun in 
the classroom are discussed and a comparison of the 
views of Freud and Adler on this point is made. 
Freud’s views regarding dreams have been explained 
and some examples of interpretations of dreams by 
the three Psychologists are given. Referring to Adler's 
individual psychology, the author has mentioned 
about the sense of inferiority, the assertion of supe- 
tiority, the family constellation, individual psycho- 
logy and social relations and various forms of reac- 
tion to inferiority. Dealing with “style of life”, the 
author has shown how the style of life is depicted 
even in infancy. Its relation to social interests, sex 
and its evidence in school as also in attitude to 
work and thought are described, Coming to Jung, 
the author has touched the concept of disintegrated 
personality as well as the question to what extent 
parents and teachers would help in this regard. The 
Stages of integration have been explained and the 
Place of the organised self, community, feeling and 
consciousness and unconscious in the integrated per- 
sonality have been discussed. J ung’s personality types, 
namely, extroverts and introverts and their special 
features are explained. The depth ` psychologists, 
specially Jung, have many helpful things to suggest 
for the right ordering of conduct in adult life. The 
need to thinking of death as transition along with 
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how and why Jung tried to foster and strengthen the 
spiritual life of his client is explained. 


13. NAYAK, P. K., A Critical Study of the Theory 
and Practice of Basic Education with special 
reference to he Psychological Basic Needs and 
the Structure of the Society aimed at by the 
Constitution of India, Ph.D. Edu., Madras U., 
1956. 


The study was designed to analyse the state of 
affairs of the existing system of elementary educa- 
tion and its unsuitability, nature of the present 
society and the claim of Basic education, nature of 
Social structure of the Basic classrooms, whether 
institutional programmes therein represent modern 
trends in educational theory and practice and finally, 
the trends in personality development and _behavi- 
our resulting from the Basic school experience. 

The data of the overall study were collected 
through visits to schools, interviews with the 
workers in the field, observation, tests of basic 
skills in reading, writing and arithmetic, attitude and 
personality tests, rating scale and a questionnaire, 
The sample for comparative study based on tests 
and questionnaires was drawn from boys in four 
Basic and four non-Basic schools and consisted of 
about 170 from each group. 

The major observations were summarised as 
follows: The cardinal aim of Basic education was 
the development of each child’s inherent potentiality 
to the full. Basic school contributed to the child’s 
Security, a personality need by making it homelike 
and attractive with varieties of activities of citizen- 
ship, crafts and group games. The concept of econo- 
mic structure behind Basic education was decentra- 
lised agriculture and commerce supported by cottage 
industry. ‘ihe children learnt democracy in Basic 
schools by actual practice through democratic plan- 
ning of work. In the comparative study it was found 
that in matters of self adjustment, social adjustment 
and life adjustment the Basic school children were 
better, but in the matter of ‘belief in the ideas of 
social order of our conception’, Basic and non- 
Basic schooi children were undifferentiated. Also, 
there were no significant differences between the two 
groups in intelligence, reading, arithmetic ability, 
critical thinking, and knowledge of current affairs. 
The study on the whole suggested that Basic schools 
would provide better opportunity for the develop- 
ment of children, and there were no traumatic sym- 
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ptoms in the development of academic skills and 
life adjustments of the pupils due to the new method. 


14. PANDY A, R. C., Measurement of Modern 
Educational Values from Different Viewpoints, 
Ph.D, Edu., Bom. U., 1959. 


The objective was to consider the historical 
philosophical, psychological and practical values in 
education, with a view to analysing the concept and 
content of modern education. The material was 
collected from different books, reports, periodicals 
and scholarly disseminations. 

Educational values, as the researcher found 
them, were conditioned to time and culture, they 
were not permanent. But education had always been 
regarded as an instrument for raising and cultivating 
the standards of social efficiency, thought and life. 
In the course of the three hundred years, from the 
fourteenth to the seventeenth century, different as- 
pects of social efficiency were emphasised at differ- 
ent times and they were cultivated through educa- 
tion. By the end of the nineteenth century, the as- 
pects of morality and viability pertaining to social 
needs and the understanding of the purpose of 
human existence were reflected by the values in 
education. The workable solution of the problems 
of sex, competition, discipline and loyalty was look- 
ed upon as the concern of a scheme of educational 
values. The analysis of the concept of educability 
through the consideration of its various constituents— 
instinctive, affective, intellectual and social—establish- 
ed that educability itself had educational value on 
psycho-social grounds. The construct, general intel- 
lectual factor, had an obvious bearing on the correct 
organisation of educational values. The instinctive 
tendencies of preservation, protection and projection 
laid the instinctive foundation of values, whereas 
instincts and their sources constituted organic educa- 
tional values. By the twentieth century a set of new 
values emerged in the recognition of the importance 
of the school, the students and the teachers. It was 
accepted on all fronts that the school should be the 
aggregate of all purposive influences—physical, men- 
tal and social; the social aspects of school life could 
be only realised when the school was made a com- 
munity centre. Though the educator’s position in 
education was long recognised, his status was gradu- 
ally lowered and he was made an agent in modern 
system, The existing paradoxical situation in educa- 
tion is attributed by the researcher to the lack of 
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understanding of the comprehensive aspects of educa- 
tional values and it is opined that the reorganisa- 
tion of education with the core values as primary 
aims would bring again harmony and poise in man’s 
life. 


15. RAMJI, M. T., The Concept of Personality in 
the Educational Thought of Mahatma Gandhi, 
Ph.D, Edu., Osm. U., 1968. 


The present study sought to bring out the na- 
ture of personality conceived by Gandhi and ex- 
pressed in his writings. 

It is a piece of library research. To have a co- 
herent view 4,300 statements of Gandhi pertaining 
to personality and education were analysed. 

Gandhi’s writings invariably highlight the inti- 
mate relationship between education and evolution 
of personaliy. In Gandhi’s thought, we find special 
stress on the development of the self. According to 
him, the aim of life as well as of education is self- 
realisation and education should develop the self 
which is an important component of personality. 
The permanent basis of personality is the universal 
self which is a synonym of truth-force,  life-force, 
love-force, goodness, knowledge, beauty, peace and 
pure delight. The universal life-force is the very 
basis of the life-force which is at the root of the 
genesis of personality. The genesis of personality is 
to be traced to the expression of a spark of life- 
force (through inheritance) in an individual. The 
individual self is the principle of life-force which is 
quite apart from ‘mind’ and ‘body’. Again, the self 
(life-force) has two basic tendencies: higher and 
lower which operate in the human brain. The higher 
tendency manifests as thoughts and feelings which 
have the sense of identification of the individual self 
with the universal self. Owing to this sense, an in- 
dividual experiences thoughts and feelings of good- 
will, love, sympathy and kindness towards fellow 
human beings. Thoughts of purity oriented towards 
the maintenance of sound health are the expressions 
of the higher tendency. The above illustrative 
thoughts and feelings are conducive to social wel- 
fare and adjustment and to one’s physical and men- 
tal health. Similarly, the lower tendency finds expres- 
sion in thoughts and feelings which lack the sense 
of identification of the individual self with the uni- 
versal self and owing to this factor, an individual 
entertains thoughts and feelings of anger, hatred, 
cruelty and jealousy towards fellow human beings. 
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attitude to life, peaceful attitude to life and joyous 
aititude to lte. Agam, it exercises its impact on the 
"lower seif by purdying it, since prayer is a petiton 
to the Universal Seif for the purincation of the sell 
as weil as tor freeing the seif from the layers of 
ignorance that envelop it. The teacher who is pure 
and courgeous exercises his impact on the ‘higher 
sell’ component of the personality of the educand by 
Promoting the development of purity and strength 
of character of the educand, Music exercises its ini 
pact on the ‘higher self by enabling it to feel its 
unity with the Universal Self and by giving spiritual 
joy. Palate-control exercises its impact on the ‘lower 
sell’ by promoting the cultivation of self-control in 
the form of controlling sexual desires, Intelligent, 
productive manual work exercises ils impact on the 
mind by sumulating it and by promoting the balanc- 
ed growth of the intellect and by promoting the for- 
mation of the scientific attitude to life. Social work 
in the form of handspinning exercises its impact on 
the ‘mind’ by composing passions and by promoting 
menial peace. Prayer exercises its impact on mind 
by eliminating impure thoughts, despair, fear, petti- 
ness, meanness and deceit from the mind, A teacher 
exercises his impact on the mind component of the 
personality of the educand by fostering love for a 
subject in the educand, Music exercises its impact 
on ihe mind by pacifying anger and by leaving 
deep impressions upon one’s mind, Regular physical 
exercises hus its impact on the mind by keeping it 
active, The intelligent, productive manual work exer- 
cises its impact on the body by activating the physi- 
cal body and developing dexterity of hands in the 
manipulation of tools and by promoting physical 
health, Soc! work in the form of hand spinning 
exercises its impact on the body since it soothes the 
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in education through actual experiences and produc- 
tive activities in an informal atmosphere where in- 
dividualism thrives. Both the systems emphasised 
integrated and correlated teaching with a view to 
reconstructing experience. They were not against 
academic studies on intellectual exercises but they 
were for ensuring them on saner grounds of actual 
experiences of individual in the context of the society. 
Both the theories of education might find a synthetic 
role for the proper guidance and positive educational 
enterprise towards a newer social order. 


18. SAFAYA, R. N., A Critical and Historical 
Analysis of the Psychological Speculations in 
Indian Philosophical Literature, Ph.D. Arts, 
Pan, U., 1965. 

The purpose was to study critically the psycho- 
logical speculations in Indian philosophical litera- 
ture. 

Philosophical treatises beginning from the 
Upanishads have been examined following methods 
of psychology accepted by Indian philosophy, name- 
ly, experience, observation, reasoning, intuition, and 
introspection supplemented by observation and ex- 
perimentation. The author has discussed the whole 
trend including the nature of Indian psychology, 
the ethical principles of life, namely, law of Karma, 
Sanskaras, Liberation. The self was discussed in 
terms of the subtle body, Buddhi, Ahankara. Chitta, 
Manas, gross physical body and the five cognitive 
and conative senses. Mental functions have been 
discussed under the headings of cognition, percep- 
tion, doubtful Perception, extra-sensory perception, 
determinate and indeterminate perception, memory, 
attention and reasoning. Mental health which em- 
ploys Yoga to release the stresses and strains of life 
is also discussed. Yoga, it was felt, teaches self- 
analysis as the sure method of modification of the 
mind. 

The investigator concludes that the entire In- 
dian psychology is redolent with spiritualism. It is 
compared to a play of eleven acts, having a common 
theme and a common purpose but different charac- 
ters. Its subject of study is said to be consciousness 
itself and its main aim is to teach how to know con- 
sciousness through consciousness. It gives insight into 
the depths of the human mind and spirit and does 
not wander on the periphery.’ 
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19. SARAN B., The Gurukula System of Education 
in India and its Application to Modern Times, 
Ph.D. kdu., BHU, 1954. 


The main aim of the study was to analyse the 
Gurukula system of education and to explore the 
possibility of reinstating it in India in modernised 
form. 

The study is a library research. The salient ob- 
servations were: (i) Hinduism tried to reconcile phy- 
sical and spiritual existence. Self-realisation was the 
chief aim of Hindu education, in short, it was indi- 
vidualistic in spirit but socialistic in action, (ii) The 
hermitages were not only schools of learning, but 
also a shelter for the needy. The aims of these in- 
stitutions were mainly character formation. (iii) The 
curriculum and method of teaching were mainly 
based on the psychological principles of development 
of knowing, feeling and willing through ‘karma’. 
(iv) The curriculum included the brahmacharya, 
brahmajnana, spiritual science, moksha  shastra, 
secular science, dharma, artha and kama shastra. 
The method of teaching was mainly oral. Discipline 
was maintained by love and persuasion although 
Manu permitted the corporal punishment. (v) Taxila, 
Ujjain and Varanasi became very famous centres of 
teaching medicine, astronomy and theology in the 
post vedic age. (vi) In the field of archeology and 
philosophy, the South Indians influenced the North 
Indians. (vii) The schools of Rajput painting came 
up during that time. (viii) The Guru- 
kula system is compared with the education 
systems of the ancient Greeks, Romans, Egyptians, 
Hebrews, Assyrians and Babylonians, Persians, 
Arabs and Chinese. The educational aims put for- 
ward by western educators, such as Locke, Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi, Kant, Fichte, Herbart, Froebel, Dewey 
end Vittorino, are reviewed in order to show the 
superiority of the “Rushi” aim of God-realisation. 
The various aspects of Gurukula system that can be 
adopted in modern times are: (i) pupils should read 
and ask their guru in homelike atmosphere, (ii) re- 
ligious outlook and the aim of God-realisation, (iii) 
democratic tone, and (iv) national solidarity along 
with international understanding. The Gurukula 
University should declare unequivocally in favour of 
the divine aim of education. A look into the future 
Suggests a system of education with Indian back- 
ground of Gurukula University, internationalism of 
Shantiniketan and the discipline of Doon School. 
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20. SAYYID, F., Shah Waliullah’s Philosophy of 
Education, Ph.D. Edu., Bom. U., 1952. 


The objective of the study was to explain the 
educational philosophy of Shah Waliullah, born in 
1703. The material was collected from various refer- 
ences, mostly original Persian and Arabic sources. 

Waliullah is known for his theological study but 
he was also a great educationist. According to the 
author he suggested a psychological bias to educa- 
tion long before Rousseau or Pestalozzi. He believed 
in the ‘essential goodness’ of a child’s nature. and 
gave a new theory to educational psychology. The 
child, according to him, was born in a state of con- 
formity to ‘Al Fitrah’ or natural constitute with 
which he was created in the mother’s womb and 
that every child was born with four qualities: (a) 
Tahral (purity), (b) Samahat (liberality), (c) Ikhbat 
(humility before God), (d) Adalat (justice) and that 
the educator should develop these and not refuse 
these and should guard against any untoward influ- 
ence. His contribution to psychology was his theory 
of individual differences, based on the relative 
strengths of two ready-made urges in individuals: 
animal and angelic urges. He gives his own eight 
types of individuals embracing certain features of 
personality. Recognising the essential harmony bet- 
ween socieiy and the individual, he sought to create 
an ideal individual (a practical man) by creating an 
ideal society and a just economic order that were 
interdependent. He wanted such economic conditions 
to be created for all as to give them a fair chance 
to develop. He considered education as a means 
to social efficiency and character building. The holy 
Quran is treated as the chief source and foundation 
of education. According to Waliullah’s educational 
philosophy, educational training was for complete 
living, knowledge and that not leading to the quest 
of eternity was ignorance according to him. Know- 
ledge for material gain was like a snake. Education 
was to be for social efficiency, character building and 
civic economy. The intellectual aim of education 
was also stressed. His conception of an ideal indivi- 
dual was of one who subordinated his animal to the 
angelic urge-purity and humility before God, libera- 
lity and justice. As regards instincts and appetities, 
he held that two urges were at work, one of which 
was common to other animals. They took root be- 
cause of conflict or sometimes because of open 
collaboration. It was ‘Persona’ and ‘Anima’ that de- 
termined selection according to him as against 
instincts and appetites as believed by McDougall. 
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Man, according to him, was a composite of body, 
soul and instincts. Individuals differed because of 
God’s gift. He divided individuals into eight types 
based on ‘Persona’ and ‘Anima’ by different combi- 
nations of (i) strong or (ii) weak persona in (a) 
collaboration or (b) conflict with (A) stronger (B) 
weak Anima. Thus, though all had both urges, they 
differed in regard to the strength and their relation- 


` ship, whether of collaboration or conflict. 


The author states that during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, everyone who cared for educa- 
tion did not go without it. Boys joined a school from 
the fifth or the sixth year. There was a net work of 
schools, where the rich and the poor could go. There 
were schools in mosques and madrassas. Education 
was considered a sacred trust. Teachers were res- 
pected like parents. The courses of study 
consisted of . reading the Quran without 
giving its meaning, Persian with superficial Arabic, 
science of jurisprudence, logic, philosophy, astrono- 
my, arithmetic and theology. Excessive use was 
made of memory, Corporal punishment was adminis- 
tered for this purpose. Even whips, hardened al- 
mond rods or split palm branches were used. The 
author gives an idea of school hours and the school 
going age from which it seems that children went to 
school as early as possible and stayed daily in school 
for long time. A school going ceremony was held on 
the fourth day of the fourth month of the fourth year. 
The students came from all parts of the country to 
wellknown teachers for their higher studies. The 
long journey had its social, cultural, religious and 
political benefits. The students lived on the charity 
of the gentry. Shah Waliullah propagated his philo- 
sophy through madrassas. He was a Muslim mystic. 
He believed in God and in life after death. He pre- 
pared pupils for complete living here and 
hereafter. He wanted the ideal individual to be pro- 
duced in an ideal society and therefore wanted the 
society to improve. He gave psychological bias to 
education. He began with both lower and higher self 
in man. He regarded philosophy as being practical 
and contemplative. 


21. SETH, K. D., Idealistic Trends in Indian Phi- 
losophies of Education, Ph.D. Edu., All. U., 
1953. 


The purpose of the study was to determine 
the aims of education based on the Indian philoso- 
phy of life. ü 


ad 
The Indian aim of education owes its birth to 
the spiritual culture of the land. Philosophy, religion 
‘and education were all intertwined there. While the 
former two pointed to the goal of life, the latter 
played as the instrument of its realisation. The aim 

of all educational endeavours was self-realisation. 

The four ways of achieving it were Jnana Yoga, 
Bhakti Yoga, Karma Yoga, and Raj Yoga. A Yoga 

was meant for complete development of the man, 
and education aimed at the full development of man’s 
personality. The guiding values of Indian life consist- 

ed of philosophy and religion, knowledge and cha- 
racter, interest and value of craft, and health and 

earthly affection. These values ascertained the cul- 
tural and moral aims, social and individual aims, 

knowledge aims, vocational and aesthetic aims and 

‘physical * aims of education. To achieve the aims, 

Tagore thought that curriculum should represent 

the truth in all spheres of life, namely, physical, 

mental, moral and spiritual. Radhakrishnan selected 

content of study from the three primary sources (i) 
the nature which included natural sciences and 

technology, (ii) the society which included history, 

economics, politics and social psychology, and (iii) 
the spirit which included subjects like literature, fine 
arts, philosophy, ethics and religion. The knowing 
faculty of man composed of Sattva (knowledge), Rajas 

(passion) and Tamas (ignorance). The duty of the 
teacher was to inhibit Tamas, to discipline Rajas 
and finally to awaken Sattva. Yoga was the method 

to attain Sattivik illumination and Siddhi (success). 

The teacher placed before the pupil the personal 

example of ideal living, In education, women had 
equal status with men but the aim of their education 
was to inculcate the ideal of motherhood and virtue. 
In educational administration, the state provided 
freedom to the teacher in all matters of education. In 

conclusion, it may be maintained that scope of phi- 

losophy of education is confined to the enunciation 
of the first principles of education, viz., the ends and 

the means in general.in order to provide the best 
education for every man, It also points out how India 

after attaining her freedom is in need of reviewing 
her spiritual ideals in: order to impart nationalistic 
tinge to her scheme of education. 


22. SHARMA, S., Tulsi’s Philosophy of Education, 
Ph.D. Hindi, Raj. U. 


This investigation aims at studying the philo- 
sophy of Tulsidas. c 
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Information about the ideas of Tulsidas have 
been collected from the Ramayana and other historical 
documents in the field of literature. This study is a 
library research. iy 


Findings of the investigation revealed that (i) 
according to Tulsi teacher is the principal and most 
important ingredient of teaching learning process. 
He compares teacher (Guru) with lord Siva. Ac- 
cording to him, the Guru enlightens and broadens the 
boundaries of heart. (ii) The Guru should not only 
be the image of God on earth but he must also 
be very kind hearted; (iii) Guru must be learned 
and must be proficient in the science of teaching and 
must be away from all the wordly attachments, (iv) 
Tulsi emphasises character of the Guru. (v) In 
“Manas” teachers have been divided into three cate- 
gories—‘Parmukh’, ‘Goan’, ‘others.’ This categorisa- 
tion is based on the level of character the teachers 
had. (vi) During Tulsi’s period the standards of 
teacher pupil relationship had fallen down. (vii) Tulsi 
gave “Trisutri formula’ for defining teacher pupil 
relationship. According to him, firstly, both the tea- 
cher and the pupil must have all ideal characteristics, 
Second alternative may be that the Guru must have 
all ideal characteristics and the pupil may have a 
fewer characteristics as compared to this ideal 
Guru. In the third place, the Guru may have slight- 
ly lesser ideal qualities but the pupil must have all 
ideal qualities. (viii) Tulsi compared teacher pupil 
relationship with father-son/daughter relationship. 
According to him the teacher must have high affec- 
tion for the pupil, and he must be kind. He gives 
illustrations of Viswamitra and Vashishta. At the same 
time the taught must have high degree of respect 
for Guru and all faith in him. He must be hungry of 
knowledge. Tulsi gives examples of Ram, Laxman 
and Bharat as ideal pupils. (ix) The investigator 
compares Tulsi with Dewey and Ross and says that 
according to Tulsi, school provides a simplified en- 
vironment in which the child may best blossom. Its 
main function is to discover the good for each pupil 
and to devise means for attaining it. (x) According 
to Tulsi, Guru himself is an institution. (xi) In Manas, 
Tulsi has described ashrams and he emphasises 
practical experiences during stay at ashram. This 
concept of education can be compared with Basic 
education of Gandhi and the concept of work-expe- 
rience laid down by Kothari Commission. (xii) In 
Manas teaching institutes have been categorised into 
three categories, viz., Guru Graha, Mandir and 
Ashram. (xiii) The Guru of Manas used fo utilise 


and devote three fourths of his time and energy to 
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self study and professional growth, (xiv) Tulsi has 
also described three forms of inservice education, 
viz., (i) free meetings at most developed ashrams; 
(ii) state initiated meeting; and (iii) informal occasion- 
al meetings. (xv) Tulsi has emphasised inservice 
education. (xvi) Tulsi has also discussed curriculum 
teaching methods and medium of instruction in Manas 
(xvii) Tulsi did not specify curriculum unit, Accord- 
ing to him each and every thing which 
can be defined in terms. of skill must be a part of 
curriculum and he expected that every student must 
learn all these. (xviii) He emphasised Vedas, Pura- 
nas and Shastras. (xix) According to Tulsi educa- 
tion is a continuous process which goes on through- 
out life and as such he emphasised on flexibility of 
curriculum so that it can be modified and changed 
in order to adopt to the needs of specific situation, 
(xx) Tulsi gave top priority to Bhakti among all the 
subjects of teaching. (xxi) Tulsi believed in project 
method, play-way method, question-answer method 
and lecture method of teaching. (xxii) Tulsi accepted 
Arbi, Farsi, and Turki along with Sanskrit and 
‘Janbhasha’ as media of instruction, (xiii) 
Tulsi has also appreciated the importance of regional 
languages as media of instruction in Manas. 


23. SIDDIQI, A. H., Mahatma Gandhi's Concep- 
tion of Socialism with special reference to its 
bearing on Education and Polities, Ph.D. Soc., 
AMU, 1971, 


The study aimed at analysing the Gandhian 
concept of socialism with special reference to its 
bearing on education and politics. 

Gandhiji’s whole philosophy was woven round 
‘man’. By democracy, he meant the fullest play of 
individuality: Regarding the labourers, he maintained 
that in democratic socialism, a labourer must flower 
into an ideal human being upon’ his inherent reserves 
both of heart and head, He conceived of a classless 
stateless society where every ‘one is a full bloom 
human. Tt was based on resisting the oppression but 
without hating the oppressor. The whole socialistic 
concept is based on the community unity and non- 
violent segregation of whites and high class Hindus. 
The political power, according to Gandhiji, is not 
an end in itself but a means to help people to better 
their lives. If in a hypothetical society, the life of 
its. members becomes so perfect that their activities 
are self-controlled and regulated, there ceases to be 

“ any need for a state ‘in which political power is 
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concentrated. In the ideal state there is no political 
power because there is no state. This classless and 
stateless ideal society should be established through 
the nonviolence and satyagrah, 

The Gandhian concept of an ideal society with 
full grown manhood led to his educational scheme 
to have a self-supporting character with aims to be 
termed as ‘bread and butter’. He believed that man’s 
ultimate aim is to realise God and self and education 
should help one to understand the nature of self, 
The whole society will be a family of individuals and 
the relation will be the relation of interdependence. 
Gandhi has been said to be the greatest adult edu- 
cator and he maintained that the village worker 
should be the embodiment of industry. He stood for 


the education of the masses so that 
everyone could come up to his fullest po- 
tentiality. His thought on socialism, state 
and its impact took shape in the scheme 


of Basic education, He found that the country was 
poor, disunited and weak, was in bondage and under 
foreign domination where Indian culture and ideals 
tended to be neglected. On the basis of his observa- 
tion, the scheme of Basic education was put forward 
with a detailed note on aims of education, methods 
of instruction and curriculum. 


24. SINGH, S. N., A Study of the Educational 
Philosophy of Bertrand Russell, Ph.D, Edu., 
BHU, 1969. 


The investigator’s main intention was to study, 
systematise, discuss, and examine the main aspects 
of the educational philosophy of Bertrand Russell. 

This is a critical study developed on a compa- 
rative canvas with those of Plato, Rousseau, Spencer, 
Locke, Huxley, Whitehead and Dewey. Like Plato, 
Russell viewed education as an instrument to equip 
man to live a good life. Education, according to 
Russell, is for the formation of mental habits and 
outlook on life and the world. It'is a positive activity 
which aims at the inculcation of such qualities as 
are essential for good life—a life inspired by love and 
guided by knowledge. He favours neither absolute 
freedom nor rigid discipline in classroom as both 
have got their own limitations, Mental freedom and 
freedom for creative impulses are his idéals, He is 
opposed to punishment and suppressive methods in 
education as they create psychological problems. He 
is opposed to religious education and condemns the 
role ‘of traditional morality because that makes 
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children dogmatic, superstitious, narrow minded and 
timid. He stands for humanistic ideals which alone 
can enable men to live a good life. His philosophy 
of education aims at’ the elimination of those in- 
stincts, emotions and impulses which disturb the 
peace of mind and induce one to fight with others. 
The educational philosophy of Bertrand Russell is 
hardly marked for any originality. He has been in- 
fluenced by Plato, Locke, Spencer, Huxley and 
Dewey though he frequently denied it. His theories 
are full of inconsistencies and contradictions. He 
puts up an allibi that a consistent philosophy is a 
sign of mental stagnation. Even in comparison to his 
own works in areas like mathematics, logic and 
philosophy, his philosophy of education stands at a 
very insignificant ‘place. His concept of education is 
too narrow to incorporate all the ingredients of good 
life and the virtues he seeks to inclucate among 
children. They are also individualistic. He has not 
clearly specified the position of the 
teacher, the taught and the society in the process of 
education. His criticism of traditional religion and 
morality, though justified to some extent, is superficial 
and sweeping. He has concentrated himself more 
upon the individual than the society. With all his 
noble intentions he has not been able to develop 
any sound methodology of education. Hence ideas 
would rather remain utopian. But it is worth ap- 
preciating that he has drawn our attention to some 
of the weakest points of modern education. It is 
for this reason that he will be remembered in the 
history of modern educational thought. 


25. SUBRAHMANYAM, R. S., The Educational 
Ideas of Mahatma Gandhi and Rabindranath 
Tagore—a Comparative Study with relevance to 
Modern India, Ph.D. Edu., Madras U., 1958. 


An attempt has been made in this research to 
study the educational writings of the two thinkers 
as well as the critique on their works by other au- 
thors with a view to comparing their relative impor- 
tance in the need of modern India. 

The method of study is descriptive and analytic, 
based on intensive library research. 

On the basis of the study, the following broad 
conclusions were arrived at: Gandhiji’s contribution 
consisted in the life philosophy, the social outlook 
he sought to develop through craft and the mental 
temper he wished to inculcate. He made craftwork 
the pivot of his educational system, as he made 
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‘Charkha’ the symbol of the national struggle for in- 
dependence. Education, as he conceived it, was no 
less than a struggle for freedom—freedom from igno- 
rance, oppression and injustice. He would conceive 
education only as a dynamic force leading to a 
definite destination. The central purpose of Gandhian 
scheme of education was character building. Ano- 
ther important feature of his scheme might be noted 


“in the direction of the productive work which 


was given its rightful place in the child’s life. Tagore, 
on the other hand, emphasised the finer sides of life 
His experiments in education had also definite social 
aims to build up a social structure with raw mate- 
rials of indigenous culture galvanised with western 
ideas and to achieve the ideal universal society 
through education. Tagore conceived of true educa- 
tion as that which not merely gave information but 
brought one’s life in harmony with all existence. The 
object of education, according to Tagore, was to 
give man the unity of truth. In view of the efforts 
that are being made in India today to reconstruct 
the educational system so as to meet the needs of 
free India, it was phenomenal that Tagore, more 
than a quarter of a century back, anticipated the 
most progressive educational principles and gave 
them concrete shape in his modest looking institution 
in Bengal. 


26. THACORE, C. M., Some Aspects of the Edu- 
cationul Thought of India, Ph.D, Edu., Luc. 
U., 1949. 


That there exists an Indian tradition of educa- 
tion embodying the culture of India is irrefutable. 
This tradition was adversely affected in the past by 
the politcal vicissitudes and foreign invasions. In the 
wake of nationalism towards the end of the last cen- 
tury, attempts were made to revive some of the past 
traditions and institutions of the motherland. Four 
notable such attempts, namely, Gurukula system, 
Viswa Bharati, Jamia Millia and Wardha system, 
were taken up for this study. 

The four systems had been inspired by four 
outstanding educational thinkers. The credit for in- 
troducing the Gurukula system goes to Swami Daya- 
nanda, Rabindranath Tagore founded Viswa Bha- 
rati, Zakir Hussain the Jamia Millia and Gandhiji 
introduced the Wardha scheme of education. Fol- 
lowing the classificatory system of W. F. Cunnin- 
gham it might be said that the Gurukula was pre- 
dominantly supernaturalistic, the Viswa Bharati huma- 
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nistic, the Jamia Millia idealistic and the Wardha 
scheme materialistic. While each system laid stress 
on the development of the individual in differing 
degrees, the social aims were, nevertheless, kept very 
much in forefront. How to balance the individual 
aims and the social aims in education would always 
be a critical question and the wise solution would 
be related to the needs and circumstances of the par- 
ticular time. The question of freedom and discipline 
likewise calls for flexible balance. The cry for free- 
dom of the child need not be thought opposed by 
demands of the society. True freedom comes through 
social activities which disciplines. The four systems 
attempted, in accordance with the genius of their 
propounders, to impact in contemporary Indian edu- 
cation the quality of nativeness in thought and prac- 
tice to solve the questions of individual and social 
aims, freedom and discipline and so on. The Guruku- 
la and the Viswa Bharati were preeminently examples 
of the ancient tradition of Indian education, and the 
other two, the Jamia Millia and the Wardha scheme 
borrowed partly the ideas from abroad but were 
firmly implanted in the soil of India, The study of 
the four notable nationalistic experiments in Indian 
education finally pointed to the urgency of rebuilding 
some seats of learning where the cultural heritage of 
India could be preserved and practised. These insti- 
tutions would give Indians what Oxford and Cam- 
bridge gave to Englishmen—the soul and the genius 
of the soil. 


27. VERMA, K. K., Development of Educational 
Philosophy in Modern India from Raja Ram- 
mohan Roy to Mahatma Gandhi, Ph.D, Edu., 
Pan, U., 1969. 


The study sought to establish the basic assump- 
tion that the educational philosophy in modern India 
with all its idealistic trends exhibited a great cultu- 
ral continuity. 

From the methodological 
piece of research is of library type. 

Educational renaissance in modern India start- 
ed from Raja Rammohan’s time and through his 
well-directed efforts. Upto the Gandhian era, the 
development of educational philosophy assumed 
distinct pattern and passed through all the phases— 
fermentation, purism, reconciliation, crystallisation 
and lastly, the accredition. The Indian concept of 
education, in continuity of its ancient heritage has 
been throughout humanistic, though it assumed diffe- 


aspects, this 
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rent forms. In Modern India it took birth out of 
social necessity to improve upon the existing social 
structure and outmoded theology. Education was 
geared to bring about the uplift of women, the rural 
folk, the down trodden and the common man as a 
prelude to national awakening. The guidlines which 
evolved out of such educational philosophy were all 
secular in outlook and ideastic in trends. From the 
establishment of Brahmo Samaj to the Sarvodaya 

Samaj, the indian educational philosophy, though 

having its classical and liberal swings, was all com- 
prehensive bringing in its ambit socio-economic, 

psycho-political and ethico-metaphysical dimensions. 

Unlike the western educational philosophy it showed 
continuity on idealistic lines true to its ancient ideals. 
Similarly new dimensions, built by the twentieth 
century educational philosophy in India, were not 
devoid of humanistic ‘and idealistic metaphysics. 
The new thinkers wanted to reinstate idealism and 
to bring it in conformity with the changed and the 
changing social order. It looked towards practical 

vedanta, rationalism and institutional instrumentalism, 
thus reconciling the apparent contradictions in a 
philosophy of fullness. The ideals of a ‘gnostic being” 

and ‘satyagarahi’ so evolved, have no parallel in 

western philosophy. 

The educational philosophy in modern India 
with all its idealistic trends exhibited a great cultural 
continuity, not static but dynamic enough to build a 
new social order. It espoused values like humanism, 
secularism, brahmcharya, freedom, truth, non- 
violence, individual dignity, service and duty, Tt was 
also realistic enough to consider the social base as 
important as its idealistic summit. Social reconstruc- 
tion was its recurrent theme. Even when it became 
tinged with politics, it did not give up its all-com- 
prehensiveness, The national temper of the country 
never took an isolated onward march, In the periods 
of great cultural confrontation, viz., the scientific 
culture of the West with the traditional culture of 
India, the response was to accept the new era lead- 
ing to the enrichment of India and not weakening, 
her cultural and spiritual norms. Thus, the Indian 
philosophy was neither a counterpart of western 
thought, nor mere alien transplantation in India. It 
had its stimulation turned inward to catch up with 
the changing times. From Roy to Gandhi, Indian 
educational philosophy represented a synthetic spirit 
to build a comprehensive system of education recon- 
ciling the east and the west with strong sociological 
base rich in metaphysics and having universal signi- 
ficance. It was metaplfysical system, rooted in man’s 
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experience of divine reality. It was consistently 
humanistic, harmonising the human relationship and 
self-cultivation. This educational philosophy was 
neither dialectical nor rhetoric. It elucidated the an- 
cient ideals to be implemented in a modified and 
transformed form with basic values well laid. It 
aimed at social reconstruction and not experimenta- 
tion, in an idealistic mould and not with pragmatic 
learnings for more immediate adaptation. The ideals 
like Brahmo, theosophist, Vedantin, . sanyasi, full- 
man, yogi and satyagrahi by various modern thinkers 
of India bring into clear focus that the eductional 
philosophy behind these concepts was neither prag- 
matic nor naturalistic. The modern Indian educa- 
tional philosophy found its conceptual tools in its 
metaphysical inheritence, which was idealistic 
through and through. The Indian educational philo- 
sophy of the nineteenth and twentieth century used 
these ancient conceptual tools and conceived a na- 
tional system of education indispensable for national 
regeneration transformed. 


The western impact only  cross-fertilised the 
Indian mind and did not transform it out of recog- 
nition. It can be well observed that from the period 
of fermentation of modern Indian educational phi- 
losophy ‘to its period of accredition 
there is no thinker either influencing or being influ- 
enced by others except for a casual contact between 
them. It corroborates the truth that Tndia is a land 
of unity in diversity, spiritual enrichment being a 
common base, the various thinkers worked indenen- 
dent of each other and chose diverse wavs and ideals 
to redeem the Indian society, The theistic idealism 
of the earlier movements followed by metaphysical 
idealism of Shri Aurobindo, aesthetic idealism of 
Tagore and economic idealism of Gandhi indicated 
the culture of head. heart and hand. The educational 
Philosophy traversed a full cycle from social realism 
of Rov to idealistic socialism of Gandhi. Tt represent- 
ed assimilation, reconciliation and resistence all in 
one, The various tendencies in our modern educa- 
tional philosophy such as theistic and secular, the 
utilitarian and the ascetic, the worldy and the spiri- 
tual, the monastic and the humanistic, the metaphy- 
sical and the naturalistic, the social and the 
individual, the economic and the political, the na- 
tionalistic and the internationalistic, etc. have been 
presented in the comprehensive approach to educa- 
tion made by the modern Indian genius. 

Tt leaves no doubt that revivalism tather than 
growth, unity in diversity and synthetic outlook of 
Indianness on all problems niatk the development 
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of educational philosophy in modern India. At no 
time, it made a revolutionary approach to destroy 
the old or to condemn the new. It merely shows a 
synthesising tendency without ever being electrical and 
having its base on idealism. Such a tendency can only 
be humanistic and pacifist. The utopian 
ideals of Bramo, Vedantin, theosophist, sanyasi, 
full-man, yogi and satyagrahi, all ex- 
pounded the various shades of Indian 
life. The educational philosophy built on these, finds 
no similar continuity and pattern in the western 
world. The development was not sudden and drama- 
tic but slow and gradual, constantly seeking inspira- 
tion from the past, avoiding the complexities and 
ambiguities of modern western social philosophy, viz., 
marxism, socialism, fascism and democracy. 

There are utopian elements in modern Indian 
educational philosophy but they reflect the Indian 
temper and cultural inheritance within the frame- 
work of social self-realisation and spiritual self-rea- 
lisation theories of education admitting that Raja 
Rammohan Roy and his successor’s approach was 
intellectualistic, Dayanand’s more sentimental, Vive- 
kanand’s more monastic and Gandhi’s more ascetic; 
but all these were humanistic, emphasising indivi- 
dual and group welfare. The rigorous aspirations 
of an Indian, individually and collectively, were well 
laid in the educational thought. In conclusion, 
India’s philosophy by temperament and by the same 
truth marks in her aims of education in her modern 
outlook from Roy to Gandhi, from Calcutta to Se- 
wagram, inspite of the intense scientific impact of 
the west maintains a consistent Indianism. 


28. VERMA, S., Hedonistic Psychology and its 
Educational Implications, Ph.D. Edu., All. U., 
1953. 


The purpose was to study hedonistic psycho- 
logy and to propound a system of hedonistic edu- 
cation. 

The term ‘hedonism’ as used in this study 
includes three states of happiness, namely, bodily 
pleasure, mental happiness and spiritual bliss. Ac- 
cording to the investigator, the hedonistic education 
has the potential to build a truly happy society 
since it advises control, not merely of the physical 
forces but of the psychic force underlying the per- 
sonality, as well. Since the hedonic desire and pur- 
pose are the mainspring of all movement in the 
universe, education merely based upon the instincts, 
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sentiments, aptitudes and ideas of the individual is 
not a full-fledged scientific education. The function 
of education is to link the individual with the ob- 
jective as well as subjective self, to enable him to 
study himself and avoid internal as well as external 
obstructions, and to connect perceptual conscious- 
ness with the hidden energy, which is the source of 
all knowledge. In this context, the methods of study- 
ing three psychic energies, namely, subtle conscious 
psyche, the perceptual conscious psyche, and the 
sense motor conscious psyche are discussed. 

The hedonistic education takes into account 
two. important universal agencies—the psychic and 
the physical. The physical energy is the source and 
cause of pain. The psychic energy can avoid trouble 
since it has perceptual consciousness to feel pain 
and pleasure. Physical energy can also be a source 
of pleasure when conditioned or sublimated. Hedo- 
nistic education aims at providing the human beings 
with happiness. 

The hedonistic education comprises the follow- 
ing stages. The embryonic stage in which good 
health habits and composure of the mind of the 
mother provides material and a conducive environ- 
ment for the development and expansion of the 
psyche. The second stage is from birth to eighteen 
months in which the child needs personal care and 
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guidance. Care should be taken not to exceed the 
limit with regard to maternal love and sympathy 
lest it should serve as hindrance, conducive environ- 
ment should be provided for the formation of sense 
perception. In the third stage, that is from eighteen 
months to three years, the child needs social educa- 
tion to enlarge the field of observation and action. 
The study of physical phenomenon begins in the 
fourth stage i.e., from three year to six years. In the 
fifth stage from six to fourteen years, the child’s 
literary interest should be developed. Language and 
mathematics must be included in the curriculum. 
History and geography should be introduced partly 
through language and partly through excursion. The 
teaching of civics should be practical. Freedom, 
liberty and happiness should be the basis of teach- 
ing. Literature should be taught by appreciation les- 
son and the child should be given freedom to choose 
the language which he finds easy and interesting. 
Though in this system the man has the freedom to 
choose his field of education, he has to be a karma 
yogi. Besides these stages of conventional education, 
the spiritual or psychic education is also advocated, 
for which there is no particular stage. At every stage 
of hedonstic education the presence of an educator 
is essential. 
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History of Education 
A Trend Report 


S. SHUKLA 


EET T A 


Education has a history no less renowned than 
that of any other discipline. Yet history of educa- 
tion in our country is rarely, if ever, presented as a 
meaningful development of many aspects of a na- 
tion’s life. An attempt to interpret the trend in a 
field of research like history of education is there- 
fore of considerable importance. The attempt that 
follows is based on fortytwo abstracts of doctoral 
theses and projects and is justified in its own right 
in the perspective of growth of educational research 
in India. 

Nurullah and Naik’s pioneering work had set 
up a tradition over three decades ago. It relied on 
Acts and Charters, Commission Reports and Policy 
Resolutions to develop a periodisation of modern 
Indian educational history. A set of dichotomies 
between government and private ‘enterprise’, between 
‘indigenous’ and ‘Western’ educational practices, 
between British and ‘nationalist? educational posi- 
the framework in 


Post-Independence work in Indian educational history 
has not transcended the framework of the pioneers, 


and tools with which contemporary Indian history 
is now understood. The Nurullah-Naik (N-N) frame 
vigorously nationalistic or 
vigorously academic as for instance, the preceding 
work of Parulekar on indigenous education in Bom- 
bay or Basu’s edition of Adam’s Report on indi- 
genous instruction in Bengal though it must be 
Conceded the merit of being comprehensive. The 
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post-Independence work is, taken as a whole, by 
contrast anaemic. The colourless ‘neutrality’ of aca- 
demic work for a degree has come in but not the 
penetrating tools of economic history or sociology 
or political theory. Many other genre of educational 
history e.g., of development of curricula, school 
practices or educational theory (exemplified brilli- 
antly in the American context by Lawrence Cremin’s 
Transformation of the School or Richard Hofstad- 
ter’s History of Academic Freedom in the United 
States) or of institutions have not been attempted. 
Many scholars have moved in the direction of 
histories in states and regions either because it was 
felt that more grassroots data is required to enrich 
our understanding and to test or propose hypotheses 
about the development of education at the micro 
level or on account of the fact they had nothing 
new to offer or propose beyond the work of the 
pioneers regarding educational history on a national 
plane. We have, thus, studies on Assam (Debi 1971), 
Bihar (Jha 1961 and Prasad 1967), Madhya Pradesh 
(Bhave 1967). Y. V. Rao’s (1968) study of Andhra, 
part of the Madras Presidency under East India 
Company follows predictable lines. Namita Devi's 
(1966) attempt to relate the educational progress at 
the time of Rammohan, Devendranath (Tagore) 
and Keshab Chandra (Sen) to religious elements of 
the renaissance looks interesting, but far-fectched Ta- 
ther than plausible. History and survey of districts are 
traceable in Western India to the influence of Paru- 
lekar. In this category are Parasnis on Thana (1958), 
Rege on Ratnagiri (1961), Nabar on Bombay city 
(1964) and Yadav (1970) on Jabalpur, Both Parasnis 
and Rege use the statistics of schools and pupils, 
the nature of management and finance—government, 
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lecal bodies or missionary etc.—to delineate develop- 
ments. We do run into perceptive observations 
often times e.g., that the same schemes have different 
‘results in Bihar from Bengal (Jha). 

Sectoral studies of education are similar in 
nature and inspiration. Kamalamma’s problems of 
primary education in Kerala (1969), Tiwari’s of U.P. 


` (1964) and Patel’s (1958) of Bombay Basic educa- 


tion seem to have rather slight historical basis. Das 
(1968) on Orissa shows the problem of backward state 
whose identity itself developed late. Basak (1965) 
illustrates with data the familiar thesis of the neg- 
lect of the indigenous educational base in develop- 
ing new primary education in Bengal. It is not clear 
if he is aware as pointed out by Shukla (1958) of a 
reversal of tactic by government after the govern- 
ment system had been firmly established by the time 
of the Hunter Commission (1882). Ahuja’s study of 
indigenous education in Punjab (1962) utilises Leit- 
ner’s data on indigenous education. Saxena’s (1959) 
attempt to study pre-primary education emphasizes 
pedagogic elements but suffers from slightness of the 
very subject studied. Desai’s study of secon- 
dary education in Kaira District (1968) illustrates 
the poverty of tools with which history of education 
is studied when it is seen alongside B. V. Shah’s 
(1969) study of the high schools of Kaira at about 
the same time which brought out the caste composi- 
tion and social variables as operative in education. 
Sathu’s (1967) study of Indian Public Schools gives 
valuable data but appears again to miss important 
sociological material which should have helped test 
the extent to which they feel the same elite training 
role as in England. He makes reference, to nationa- 
list institutions as a reference point. 

The next important sector to be studied is 
technical and professional education. But it has not 
so far received due attention. Shukla (1958) had 
opened up the area and attempted to trace the rela- 
tionship (or lack of it) between agriculture and agri- 
cultural education which finally helped trained 
revenue officials and that between P.W.D., railway 
development and engineering education and the place 
of art and crafts education under 19th century Briti- 
shempire. Mangamma (1970 Delhi—not abstracted 
here) followed up with detailed attention to technical 
and agricultural education in the Madras Presidency 
while Bansal’s work on professional education 
(Kurukshetra University—in progress) provides 
strong all India data base. Sharma’s (1971) study of 
professional education in Rajasthan is highly con- 
temporary. A general weakness of history writing in 
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this field is unfamiliarity with the various prototypes 
of educational institutions and practice evolved in 
the West and inadequate insight into the relation of 
technical-professional education to economic and 
social history on the one hand and to structure and 
function of the higher learning particularly as epito- 
mised by the university on the other. 

_ Women’s education has received reasonable 
attention, judging from Misra’s (1961) work which 
has been published, Rai (1966) on Bengal, Vakil 
(1965) on Bombay and Desai (1972) on Gujarat, 
the approach in this field is not dissimilar to the 
characterisation of Indian educational history in ge- 
neral. (para 2 above) More theoretical in- 
sight into the nature of the Indian family 
and economy and the place of woman in 
it would lend much freater meaning to the ac- 
counts available. Naik (1949) seeks to relate women’s 
education to political forms like fascism, commu- 
nism, etc. but uses this understanding largely to jus- 
tify the democratic political system then being 
adopted in the nation. She provides valuable mate- 
rial specially regarding women’s educational move- 
ment e.g., S.N.D.T. in Bombay State, discusses the 
problem of separatism and common education with 
men etc. Dave’s study of Gujarat (1971) appears 
insightful. 

Four studies on Christian efforts in educa- 
tion, viz., Josephine’s (1952) on Catholic education in 
Bombay, Joseph (1971), Gumashta (1969) and Coelho 
(1958) on Bassein follow the general pattern of Indian 
educational history. The contribution of the church to 
Indian language education, rural education, voca- 
tional education, religious vérsus secular emphasis 
in education are noticed. There is occassional evi- 
dence of feeling one way or another. 

Two sets of theses seem to stand out of the 
main stream, viz., foreign studies e.g., Sahib (1963) on 
Fizi and Ainoo (1964) on Nigeria and the pre-mo- 
dern period, viz., Kaul (1949) on Kashmir upto 1339 
A.D., Manuel (1964) on Tamil, Sahay (1965), Pari- 
moo (1963), Quraishi (1960) on medieval Gujarat. 
Manuel’s efforts to elicitan educational theory and 
thought akin to western from classical Tamil literature 
is worthy of note. Taken as a whole, we need a much 
more coherent understanding of pre-modern India 
with which to study the education and learning of 
those times. Much greater competence in Indology 
has in fragments been applied by Indologists to this 
matter and requires to be mastered by those con- 
cerned with the study of education. 


lizes data from agro-economic Surveys for under- 
Standing relationships of education to rural social 


More theoretical work. Dikshit’s (1963) study of 
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To conclude history of education in India has 
made only limited advances over the work of the 


exact and rigorous disciplines of Psychology or mea- 
surement. One can only hope that the recent spurt 
of interest in the sociology of education will be use- 
ful from our standpoint. From this point of view, 


the internal sociology of education or the sociology 
of educational institutions, 
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29. AHUJA, L. R., Indigenous Education in the 
Punjab until Annexation, Ph.D. Hist., Pan.U., 
1962. 


The aim of this study was to trace the growth 
of indigenous education in the Punjab until annexa- 
tion. 

The following are some of the salient findings. 
The Punjab is the home of the Brahmanic sys- 
tem of education, which is prehistoric and the most 
ancient of all. The Muslim system of education, 
which was introduced by the Turks, was first grafted 
here in the eleventh century. The Sikh system of edu- 
cation which is an offshoot of the ancient system, 
took a form of its own in a new born religious com- 
munity in the sixteenth century. These three systems of 
education flourished side by side when the English 
annexed the Punjab in 1849. The Buddhist and the 
Jain systems of education, which were the offshoots 
of the most ancient system, flourished for long in 
the Punjab, but could not stand the foreign aggres- 
sion. The indigenous schools were of different types 
like, Quran schools, Arabic schools, Persian schoo}s, 
Sanskrit schools, Gurumukhi schools and path- 
salas or mahajani schools. These schools were gene- 
rally located in religious places or in the teacher’s 
own house. There were longer periods of study, no 
public examination, emphasis on oral tests and on 
drill method, memory, translation and handwriting. 
Books were not available. Corporal punishment was 
in vogue. The schools were maintained by contribu- 
tions from individuals, community or state. The aim 
of indigenous education was that it should be hand- 
maid of religious, cultural and intellectual values. 
Temples, mosques, homes, shops, monasteries, etc. 
used to be the agencies of education. There was 
no system of classification of the students. Simplicity 
and discipline were the important aspects of indi- 
genous education. Vocational education was limited 
in scope. 


30. AINO, F.0.0., History of Primary and Secon- ` 


dary Education in Southern Nigeria, 1887— 
1952\3 with special emphasis upon Yorubaland, 
Ph.D, Edu., Bom. U., 1964. 


The study aimed at (i) tracing the growth of 
education in Southern Nigeria with special reference 


-analysed. The school organization 
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to Yorubaland; (ii) analysing the specific problem 
of indigenous language, for example, Yoruba, in edu- 
cation, The analysis, here, is confined to primary and 
secondary education. 


The sources of information were government 
records, the missionary records, the individual re- 
ports and the field work. Original documents were 
personally examined in different places in U.S.A. and 
in U.K. For the field work earlier communication 
to people and places to visit for interviewing were 
made and mapped out. Questionnaire, personal dis- 
cussion, introducing controversial topic, participation 
in activities, interviews, descriptive records of pupils’ 
social behaviour were used to collect qualitative 
data and the number of mistakes in a dictation, in 
arithmetic or in oral questions was recorded as quan- 
titative data. 

The salient findings of the study are: (i) Infor- 
mal education which was commonly widespread in 
Yorubaland prior to the time that the English system 
of education was introduced is examined, The au- 
thor assesses the system of Islamic education which 
had spread to the Yorubaland earlier than the arri- 
val of the Christian missionaries. It is pointed out 
that both these systems of education could not com- 
pete efficiently with the English system of education. 
(ii) It throws light on the growth of education in 
Sierra Leone, Ghana, and Southern Nigeria and 
points out the problems of development of educa- 
tion. It accounts for the beginning of education in 
Badagri, then Abeokuta and later at Lagos, and the 
spread of western system of education from thesé 
places to several provinces of Southern Nigeria in- 
cluding the Northern Emirates. (iii) The thesis lays 
stress on the use of the indigenous languages in all 
primary and secondary school levels. Its arguments 
take the position of the place of mother tongue in 
education in India as a solution to the problem of 
medium of instruction in education in Nigeria. (iv) 
The defects of the primary education in Nigeria are 
and curriculum 
arrangements are compared with that of the Japanese 
school system. However, the progress of primary 
education is pointed out. (v) The examination of the 
problems of secondary education with its organiza- 
tional pattern, types of secondary education facilities 
available in Southern Nigeria indicates the need for 
expansion. The expansion on the lines of compre- 
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hensive secondary schools (multipurpose schools) 
has been boldly suggested. The organisation of the 
curriculum for the different localities with appro- 
priate methods of teaching based on local material 
is emphasised. (vii) The thesis gives suggestions to 
avercome the slow progress of girls’ education and 
stresses the need to make the curriculum related to 
the life in the society where the girls live. The work 
, Of missionary women who arrived late on the scene 
has been given due recognition. The need for award- 
ing scholarships to very deserving girls as a means 
to avoid wastage in education and save manpower 
is emphasised. (viii) It examines the general condi- 
tions of training facilities for teachers before and 
after 1887. It suggests the establishment of compre- 
hensive teacher training schools on zonal basis, The 
training must be free and made to be related to the 
Kind of life in the society where the teacher and 
pupils are expected to live in their lives, (ix) it 
discusses education, administration, inspection of 
schools and educational finance during 1887 to 
1953. 


31. BASAK, N. L., History of Vernacular Educa- 
tion in Bengal—being a critical review of the 
Trends and Experiments in the early decades of 
the Nineteenth Century (1800-1854), Ph.D. Hist., 
Cal. U., 1965. 


The objective was to bring out the factors that 
led to the decline of the traditional system of verna- 
cular education in Bengal in the early decades of 
the nineteenth century. 

The study is related to the population of an 
estimated four million inhabitants of the lower pro- 
vinces of the then Bengal Presidency comprising 
Lower Bengal proper, Bihar and Orissa (Cuttack 
and Midnapur districts). The historical method has 
been generally followed in carrying out the research 
project. 

The study found evidence to the existence of 
a widespread system of village schools that imparted 
elementary education of a utilitarian character suit- 
ed to the needs of the rural communities of Bengal 
and that the indigenous system of elementary ver- 
nacular education which was integrated into the very 
pattern of community living of those days declined 
Steadily over the half century under review mainly 
due to a host of reasons. The reasons were deliberate 
policy of neglect pursued by the new ruling classes 
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who failed to appreciate the worth of the role played 
by the humble but valuable class of village school- 
masters in the socio-economic life of the village 
communities, harmful impact of English education 
and the so called ‘downward filtration theory’, com- 
petition from missionary enterprise, competition 
from official enterprise in setting up new type ver- 
nacular schools, competition from private Indian 
enterprise to set up new vernacular and English 
schools as against the indigenous vernacular schools 
and econonuc impoverishment of the village com- 
munities under the unfair ‘investment’ policy of the 
East India Company. There was also a lack of se- 
rious efforts to develop a truly national system of 
education on the basis of reformed village schools. 
Mass education was neglected. The position in 1854 
was one of deterioration and decline of the tradi- 
tional system of vernacular education of the masses 
while a new system of mass education on healthy 
lines was still nebulous. The result was a deplorable 
dichotomy of the nation—urbanized upper classes 
with English education separated in outlook and 
culture from the uneducated rural masses, mostly 
illiterate, deprived of the light of the new learning 
of the West and destined to suffer silently for a cen- 
tury. The chance of laying the foundation of a sound 
system of national education on the basis of the 
traditional system was allowed to slip by and inde- 
pendent India is paying the penalty of this failure. 


32. BHAVE, W. V., Development 
in Madhya Pradesh 
Jab. U., 1967. 


of Education 
(1861-1947), Ph.D. Edu., 


The study seeks to trace the educational his- 
tory of the British Indian Provinces known as Cent- 
ral Provinces and Berar. 

This is a comprehensive survey of the histori- 
cal type. 

The study revealed that : (i) The real beginning 
of modern education in the Central Provinces has 
to be traced to 1827 when Capt. Patton who was in 
charge of the district opened schools at Sagar, the 
head-quarters of the ‘Sagar and Nerbadda? territo- 
ries. (These territories came under the British in 
1818 after the third Maratha War.). (ii) The Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction was established in 1861, 
and immediately steps were taken to put a machi- 
nery for the inspection and control of education, Gii) 
Institutions were rather carefully inspected. The 
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inspecting officers had to be away touring at least 
for 200 days during the year. Generally they exceed- 
ed this limit. Every teacher, every class and every 
subject was supervised. Even the Inspector General 
(later known as the D.P.1.) was on his toe. (iv) 
From as early as 1889, training of teachers came 
to be emphasized. Deshi Kasrat, was a necessary 
qualification for confirmation. It was also a part of 
the training course. There was a provision for train- 
ing in agriculture for teachers at the Nagpur Agri- 
culture School, Unfortunately the practice was given 
up in the beginning of the century. (v) As a rule 
the primary schools had at least three classes. 
School Committees were active. (vi) All this paid 
rich dividends. The Hartog Committee (1929) report 
showed that firstly, wastage for boys was the least 
in the Central Provinces and Berar, of all the British 
Indian Provinces. As many as fortysix boys of 100 ad- 
mitted to the first primary class in 1922-23 reached the 
fourth class in 1925-26. For Girls, the Central Pro- 
vinces came next only to Bombay where wastage 
was the least. Secondly, average enrolment per 
school in the Central Provinces was sixtyfour. It was 
next only to Bombay (69) and the Panjab (67). Thirdly 
the number of single teacher schools was the least 
in the Central Provinces (15.9 percent). The Panjab 
was next with 25.4 percent. Even in Bombay, which 
was next, their number was 48.3 percent of the total. 
Fourthly, the Province was also very high in the list 
in the matter of trained teachers and the number of 
inspecting officers. (vii) The Central Provinces and 
Berar were the first to introduce the mother tongue : 
Hindi, Marathi or Urdu as the alternative medium 
of instruction and examination for the High School 
Examination (1922). (viii) Between 1872 and 1914, 
the percentage of literacy in the state increased from 
1.7 to 11.7. In itself 11.7 percent is seemingly not a 
great achievement. But it was to be remembered that 
the United Province and Bihar occupied a lower 
position in the list. (ix) The Central Provinces and 
Berar had a peculiar problem of low density of 
population. About 47.0 percent of the area had a 
density of population less than 150 to a square mile 
and 26.1 percent of the total population lived in this 
area. As many as 35256 villages had a population 
of less than 500. The educational problem became 
acute because of this. 


33. COELHO, E. P., Four Centuries of Christian 
Education in Bassein with special reference to 
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the Educational Contribution by the Arch 
Bishop T. Roberts, Ph.D. Edu., Bom. U., 1958. 


The objective of the study was to have a cri- 
tical survey of Christian education in Bassein rough- 
ly from the middle of the sixteenth century to the 
present times. 

The study is based on (1) letters received from 
the various authorities concerned with or controlling 
the educational institutions, (2) books mostly in En- 
glish, some in Latin, Portuguese, German and Ma- 
rathi (some containing documents and letters) pub- 
lished along with commentaries here and there, 
shedding light on the state of education then and 
some government gazetteers, (3) visits to ruins of 
educational institutions of those times. The author 
traces the origin and consequent development of 
Christian education in Bassein, when it was ruled 
over by the Portuguese for two centuries. 

The author shows how and where the five 
different missions were established. The religious 
orders working there were the Franciscans, Jesuits, 
Dominicans, Augustinians, and the Hospitallers, The 
extent to which they were financed by the state and 
society, and in what manner they were responsible 
for the ultimate downfall of the Portuguese in India 
are also discussed. There was dual control—ecclesiasti- 
cal and political control—in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. The peculiarities and contribution 
of Portuguese education, and particularly the part 
played by it in moral and religious education, are 
discussed. The author then turns to education dur- 
ing the Maratha period, from 1739 to 1818. He 
points out that the period had been termed ‘the dark 
period of Christian education’ in Bassein as all the 
religious orders working there had to leave Bassein. 
Secular priests were put in charge of the churches, 
along with their parish schools, where such churches 
could function as before. The indigenous schools 
became rivals of the Portuguese schools. The secular 
priests, in charge of Christian education, were not 
selfless workers and did not look after Christian 
education and therefore, the Portuguese schools col- 
lapsed. From the beginning of the British period in 
1818 to the year 1887, when Bassein came to be 
transferred from the Arch-Diocese of Goa to the 
newly created Diocese of Daman, the Portuguese 
parish schools and the indigenous schools had to 
compete with English schools, with the result that 
the government schools increased and expanded in 
strength and at least the first two categories disap- 
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peared in Bassein. As each of these three categories 
served distinct purposes during the period, each of 
them was utilises by the Christian codmunity of 
Bassein, according to its need, During the period 
1887 to 1928, Bassein continued to be under the 
Diocese of Dainan. At the beginning of this period, 
the parish schoo! dropped Portuguese; a few of them 
used English or Marathi instead of Portuguese and 
the rest entirely sroppedvit. The Christian children at- 
tended the parish schools wherever they had survived 
and some attended the government schools. A middle 
school which was established at the beginning of 
the period continued right up to the end of that 
period. A high school, known as the Bassein High 
School, was established in 1911, but only a few 
Christian children attended it. The native Christians 
blamed the educational authorities for their indiffe- 
rence, in providing better facilities of English educa- 
tion and hence whole-heartedly supported the anti- 
Padrovado movement that was surging during the 
‘last decade of this period. Padrovado was abolished 
by the Pope in 1928. The period after the World 
War I, was a period of acute depression to the Chur- 
ch community of Bassein and a conviction dawned 
on the community that its future lay in education, 
The author discusses various problems of education 
in Bassein, namely, the language problem, fees in 
higher and lower Marathi classes, secondary educa- 
tion, religious education and vocational education, 
The author describes the activities of the Franciscan 
Brothers in Bassein, the arrival of the Order of Nuns 
in Bassein, the Opposition to Roberts’ expensive 
Schemes of the objections raised by the Local 
Boards and Pandit Satawalekar. The administrative 
measures of Roberts, the agencies of finance in edu- 
cation, the various funds, their sources of income 
and how they were distributed, the educational con- 
tribution of Arch-Bishop Roberts, the cosmpolitan 
parish school, have been dealt with. 


34. DAS, K. K., Evolution of the System of Ele- 
mentary Education in Orissa (1904-1947), Ph.D. 
Edu.. Utkal U., 1968, 


The chief aim of the study has been to bring 
to light the development of primary education in 
Orissa during the first half of the present century. 
The frame of reference has included the aspects like 
primary teacher, education, curriculum, local bodies? 
role, backward classes, girls’ education, compulsory 
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education, Basic education, etc, 

The sources were mainly manuscripts of letters 
and proceedings and other government records be- 
sides some standard works, 


The following are some of the salient findings : 
(i) Primary education in North Orissa received grea- 
ter attention after Lord Curzon’s new educational po- 
licy of 1904. The number of schools as well as enrol- 
ment rose up. The wastage and stagnation was how- 
ever the most Serious obstacle in the development 
of primary education. In 1931 a committee was ap- 
pointed for the improvement of primary education. 
Several important measures were taken in 1935-36, 
In South Orissa, the beginning of the period 1912-20 
was the period of consolidation. Actual development 
Started only after the passing of the Madras Elemen- 
tary Education Act of 1920, After the formation of 
the new province of Orissa in 1936 more emphasis 
was laid on the development of primary education, 
Grants-in-aid system was introduced. In North Orissa 
payment-by-results was replaced by payment-for- 
efficiency. A system of inspection was also prevalent, 
(ii) The picture which emerged by 1947 shows that 
educational qualifications of the primary school tea- 
cher were not satisfactory. The number of trained 
teachers available was very unsatisfactory when 
considered against the requirements. The appoint- 
ment of graduate teachers in training schools im- 
Proved the standards of the student-teachers, The 
curriculum at the primary stage passed through va- 
rious stages of development. Local authorities ma- 
naged secondary education only in South whereas 
primary education was under the control of the 
revenue officials in the agency areas. By 1947, diffe- 
rent local authorities were entrusted with organising 
and maintaining an efficient system -of vernacular 
education in the areas under their control. The 
problem of education of backward classes still con- 
tinues to remain unsolved. As the population of the 
Mohammedans in Orissa was very small attempts to 


girls’ school. By 1947, the literacy amongst the fe- 
males was not higher than two percent and most of 
the girls were still in the Primary stage. The idea of 
compulsory primary education came only after 1925 
and was experimented upon in various places and 
Stages in Orissa. Basic education was introduced 
only after the decision of the Congress ministry in 
1938. A Board was constituted. The basic curriculum 
and other aspects were similar to the practices in 
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other states. The scheme of Basic education in Orissa 
had to struggle from its start for its very survival. 


35. DAVE, J. K., A Study of Evolution of Female 
Educaiion in Gujarat till Independence, Ph.D. 
Edu., SPU, 1971. 


The study was undertaken with the following 
objectives: (i) to make an incidental inquiry into the 
position of women in the society during the period 
1854-1947 and to identify the factors responsible for 
the growth as well as those hindering the education 
of women; (ii) to make a critical study of female 
education as was prevailing in Gujarat during the 
period under investigation; and (iii) to study the role 
played by various agencies in this regard. 

The annual reports of the schools sent to the 
Director of Public Instruction, Bombay Presidency, 
Government of India’s quinquennial reviews, census 
reports, Gazettes of Government of India, several 
works of history of education and available female 
education literature formed the sources of informa- 
tion for collecting data for the study. 

Findings of this study have been discussed in 
terms of the factors that hindered or prompted the 
spread of female education. Right from 1854 and 
even prior to that, the female education developed 
and it did not stagnate during the most critical pe- 
riod, ie. 1937 to 1947 in the whole of India. 
However, the sequence of factors that affected the 
growth of female education adversely were: (i) the 
girls were considered as a burden on their parents 
until they were married; (ii) in a family, the girl or 
a woman had no right to property; (iii) custom of 
child-marriage was deeply rooted in the society, 
therefore the question of their education was hardly 
thought of; (iv) the family system was paternal and 
the eldest male member was the final authority. 
This aspect subjugated the role of women in social 
life. A girl played no important role in the family; 
(v) the role of women was limited and restricted to 
home life, especially looking after children, elders 
and their husbands; (vi) British rulers, after the sepoy 
mutiny of 1857, did not take any kind of interest in 
the process of social reform; (vii) British rulers did 
not take initiative to recognise any educational re- 
forms demanded by the society. §.N.D.T. Women’s 
University, for example, was not recognised till in- 
dependence; (viii) recommendations of Wood’s Des- 
patch, Indian Education Commission of 1882 and 
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other commissions and committees, appointed from 
time to time during the period under study were not 
implemented whole-heartedly by the government; 
(ix) in the Indian agricultural society, the task of 
woman was very heavy because she had to look 
after the various aspects of agriculture right from 
early morning to night; (x) children were usually 
utilised to take care of their younger brothers and 
sisters when the parents were carrying on harvest- 
‘ing in the field and as such parents were unwilling 
to allow their children to attend schools; (xi) reli- 
gious doctrines in Gujarat have never assum- 
ed any direct control over any educational 
system during the period under study and they 
have never influenced directly the education 
of female in Gujarat. Female education in Gu- 
jarat got its real start in 1854 with the introduction 
of formal education. By the end of the British rule 
in 1947, as observed in the study, female students 
had entered almost all the branches of education. 
The factors which played an active part in promoting 
the spread of female education were: (i) small in- 
stitutions like ‘Buddhi Vardhak Sabha’ and ‘Gujarat 
Vernacular Society’ were rapidly instituted during 
this period; (ii) during the years of admonishment 
and active social reforms, reformists were enthusias- 
tically engaged in throwing away the customary 
evils; (iii) as a result of social reforms, the public 
opinion was created gradually and the people began 
to assign a value to the education of their daughters; 
(iy) as a result of social reforms, the condemned age 
of consent was gradually relaxing and eventually 
girls were able to complete their primary education; 
(v) the public opinion was preparing to give up pre- 
judices against the education of females, certain 
inhuman customs and prohibition of | widow-mar- 
riages;, (vi) hundreds of individuals, like Narmad, 
highly contributed to the reformation of society and 
education of females; (vii) it was the first time when 
scientific research on the subject of female educa- 
tion in Gujarat was undertaken by Ramanbhai Nil- 
kanth and a separate curriculum was prepared for 
female students by Shrimati Sharda Mehta; (viii) 
quite a good number of endowers contributed credi- 
tably for the cause of female education; (ix) social 
reforms were highly responsible in bringing changes 
in the family system, caste system and marriage 
customs. As a result of the change, females could 
become considerably free in the society; (x) Mahat- 
ma Gandhi paid special attention to bring out wo- 
men from the houses and to involve them into the 
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‘independence movement’; (xi) females gradually 
started participating in the various activities like 
Swadeshi, Non-cooperation, Dandi March and Quit 
India Movement; (xii) the social change reinforced 
the people to change their attitudes towards females 
and their status in the society; (xiii) as a result of 
economic distress and Second World War, society was 
bound to allow females to help their male relations 
in many walks of life. Hence by the end of the Bri- 
tish rule, females were sharing the economic aspects 
of household and were engaged in many professions. 


36. DESAI, M. G., A Critical Study of the Growth 
of Secondary Education in Kaira District, 
1947-1962, Ph.D. Edu., SPU, 1968. 


The major objectives of the present study were 
(i) to study the qualitative and quantitative aspects 
of the growth of secondary education in Kaira dist- 
rict, and (ii) to study this growth with respect to 
some specific aspects of secondary education. 

All secondary schools in Kaira District were 
included in the study. The techniques of question- 
naire, observation, personal visits and interviews 
were employed for surveying the growth of secon- 
dary education. 

Major findings of the study were as follows. 
(i) Number of schools—sixtyone in 1947 rose to 128 in 
1962, i.e. sixtyseven new schools were added (110 per- 
cent). Taken in intervals, the rise was 19.7 percent 
in 1947-52, twentytwo percent in 1952-57, and 
fortyfour percent in 1957-62. In the last interval 
the growth was very rapid. (ii) 83.6 percent 
schools at the time of their establishment 
had students upto 150. It will be interesting to note 
that out of 140 schools that existed in 1962, only 
one had to close down, and that too for want of 
suitable teachers. (iii) Strength of school going boys 
and girls had increased steadily over the year. In case 
of boys the increase was 12.4 percent, 37.0 
percent, 62.5 percent in 1952, 1957 and 1962 respec- 
tively. In case of girls, it increased by 57.2 percent 
in 1952; by 134.4 percent in 1957 and 115 percent in 
1962, while the total increase had been 16.6 percent 
in 1952, 49.7 percent in 1957, 73.2 percent in 1962, 
(iv) In 1947, out of fortyeight schools, twentysix 
were located in towns. The number remained the 
same in 1952, while those in villages rose from 
thirtytwo to fortyseven. In 1957, only two more 
schools were established in towns, while the number 
of schools in villages rose from fortyseven to sixty- 
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one (27.9 percent). In 1962 the number in towns was 
thirtyone as against ninetyseven in villages (43 
percent). (v) Major source of income in 1941 was fees. 
It dwindled in 1962 to 35.6 percent of the total 
whereas government grants of 18.1 percent of the total 
income in 1947 came upto fortynine percent in 
1962. The percentage of fees at all intervals 
were higher in urban areas than those of 
in rural areas. (vi) The total expenditure in 
1947, 4.5 thousand rupees, was spent after 
library. In 1952, the grand total went upto 12.7 
thousand and 29,3 thousand and 51.6 thousand 
rupees in 1957 and 1962 respectively. There was an 
increase in the expenditure on libraries. (vii) Ex- 
penditure on laboratory went on doubling in each 
succeeding interval. The schools of the district spent 
6.4 thousand rupees in 1947; 10.9 thousand in 1952; 
23.6 thousand in 1957 and 59.7 thousand in 1962. 


37. DESAI, S. H., A Critical Study of the Deve- 
lopment of Secondary Education for Girls in Gu- 
jarat: Its History and present day Problems, 
Ph.D. Edu., MSU, 1972. 


The objectives of the research were (i) to study 
social, cultural, economic, political, educational and 
financial factors, in historical perspective, which as- 
sist or impede women’s access to education in India; 
(ii) to trace and study the socio-economic background 
of the development of women’s education in the 
modern period; (iii) to trace the development of 
secondary education in Gujarat and in other native 
states in a general way from the days of the British 
rule in the Bombay Presidency upto the present day 
after the formation of the separate state of Gujarat; 
and (iv) to make a field survey of the major prob- 
lems hindering the speedy development of secondary 
education in Gujarat. 

Kathiawad, Kutch and Baroda States were 
taken for the sample in Gujarat. Sources of infor- 
mation included historical documents, annual and 
quinquennial reviews of the progress of education, 
the volumes of ‘Education in India’ (1960-61 on- 
wards), the reports of the various committees and 
commissions on education, reports of All India Sur- 
veys, the census reports from 1901 to 1971, some 
Socio-economic studies of Gujarat. A field survey 
included visits to about 113 schools, interviews with 
their principals and administrators. 

The findings were as follows. (i) Since the for- 
mation of the separate state of Gujarat in 1960, wo- 
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men’s education has begun to receive greater 
weightage than before in terms of financial alloca- 
tion. (ii) During 1960-1970, the state has made a 
rapid progress in the development of secondary edu- 
cation for girls, (iii) In 1960, the expenditure on girls’ 
secondary education was only Rs. 45.90 lakhs in the 
total budget of Rs. 3.531 crores for secondary edu- 
cation. (iv) Problems regarding girls’ education in- 
cludes establishment of more high schools in rural 
areas, increasing the enrolment of girls by providing 
more economic incentive and improving social 
climate for the entry of girls in high schools, plugg- 
ing the various holes from which a large number of 
girls drop out prematurely before completing their 
high school education. 


38. DIKSHIT, S. S., Contributions of National 
Movements to the Development of Indian Edu- 
cation from 19th Century to 1947, Ph.D, Edu., 
Sag. U., 1963. 


The study aimed at reviewing the Indian na- 
tional education and its various sub-systems. 

This was a library research. The sources were 
mainly ideas, philosophies and life sketches collect- 
ed from various autobiographies, newspaper articles, 
journals and publications related to the life and work 
of national leaders. Bi-fold classification of the In- 
dian nationalism comprising two Waves, the first 
being the religious-cum-cultural stage and the se- 
cond being the political stage, was followed. 

The study has put the movement on the five 
important aspects—(i) Brahmosamaj movement led to 
two important recommendations: firstly, English 
should take place of Persian as court language and 
secondly, higher posts should be open to Indians; (ii) 
Prarthana Samaj including social and religious re- 
forms with special emphasis to the advocacy pet: 
naculars and reforms in syllabus and examination 


system; (iii) Aryasamaj movement emphasised more 
(iv) Theoso- 


rks done at Chicago; (vi) a 

the old and 
done, Western ideals should 
educational sys- 


especially from the wo! 
harmonious blending of 
tional systems should be 
supplement but not substitute our 
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tem; and (vii) emphasis was put on the role of Guru 
Shishya Sambandha and Brahmacharya into our 
educational system. 


39. GOEL, B. S., Development of Education in 
British India, (1905-1929), Ph.D. Edu., Del. U., 
1968. 


The three main objectives of the study were; 
(i) to produce a faithful and richer record of the 
educational development which took place during 
1905 and 1929; (ii) to gain better insight into the 
educational policies of the government; (iii) to 
have an increased understanding of the relationships 
between education and such factors as economy, pO- 
litics, and culture in the context of which education 
operated during this period. 

A list of documents containing the observa- 
tions of others was prepared. The study of documents 
was followed by analysis and theorisation. To add 
further to the insight, an additional approach was 
also attempted. An informal interview schedule for 
tracing the educational history of families was used. 
About one hundred persons of the age group of 45-70 
years, representing different parts of the country, 
were contacted and the history of their families was 
noted, This was found of immense help for achiev- 
ing clarity regarding the vital background factors 
which influenced the growth of education. 

Amongst the important findings are the fol- 
lowing. 

Whenever some conflicts occurred between the 
nationalist elements and the governments, in which 
education was also involved directly, two things 
happened. One, there arose tendencies for new ex- 
periments in education, some of which got translated 
into practice. Two, the educational values of the 
people received a fillip after such conflicts, thus 
causing spurts in the egpansion of education imme- 
diately thereafter. 

A second conclusion is that before this period, 
cultural and religious communalism influenced edu- 
cation in its various aspects, During the period 
under consideration, however, political communalism 
was increasingly replacing the older brand. 

Another conclusion is that the idea that lack 
of finance and non-provision of schools at more 
places were the main hurdles in realising the expan- 
sion of education to the desired extent is inadequate 
to a great extent. This is established by two kinds 
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of facts. One, wherever a school was provided, it 
was not attended by hundred percent children of the 
school going age residing in the vicinity. Two, a 
majority even of those who joined the school left it 
without completing the primary course. Poor educa- 
tional values, traditional caste and occupation struc- 
ture, and stark poverty were mainly responsible for 
this. The school was being ‘exploited’ mostly in the 
interests of the traditional upper castes and the 
emerging middle classes. 

Formal education during the period had little 
connection with the industry or agriculture of the 
country, as the educational administrators were not 
able to visualise properly the role of education in 
relation to the demands of industry and agriculture, 
which themselves were, under the conditions of 
colonial rule, not very substantial. 

As a result of the increasing tempo of social 
change, two distinct trends were noticeable. The 
educated members of even the most orthodox castes 
in India, such as Brahmins and Banyas, which 
traditionally stood in opposition to the education 
of all the people, were fast shedding their caste 
and class prejudices and supporting the cause of 
education of even the most backward classes. Se- 
condly, because of the change in ideas, beliefs and 
values of the people, the Muslims who were large- 
ly averse to English education before this period, 
and the depressed classes who had almost negligible 
interest in education, were showing distinct progress 
in education. 

A new stratification of five socio-economic 
classes was becoming clearly visible on the Indian 
‘social scene along side the older hierarchy of caste. 
They were the poor class, the lower middle 
class, the middle middle class, the upper mid- 
dle class and the power elites. The three middle 
classes formed the real backbone of the educational 
expansion in India during the period. Upward social 
mobility was very distinct in three classes. Considera- 
tion of better status, better job, and better marriage 
prospects had created a demand for more and better 
education in these classes. 

An important finding in the field of primary 
education is that battle for the introduction of free 
and compulsory education did not start with G. K. 
Gokhale’s speeches in the Imperial Legislature, but 
earlier in the seventies of the nineteenth century, 
when Gokhale’s political Guru, Justice Mahadev 
Govind Ranade, pleaded for it. “Wastage” was much 
more pronounced at the primary stage than at the 
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secondary stage. This was essentially due to the dif- 
ference in the cultural and economic background of 
those who joined primary stage and left, and those 
who progressed beyond the primary stage and joined 
the secondary stage. But at the university level again, 
the ‘wastage’ tended to increase. 

There was a growing tendency on the part of 
the universities to become autonomous. 


40. GUMASHTA, B. K., Contribution of Chris- 
tian Missionary Institutes to Indian Education 
(1800-1900), Ph.D. Edu., Vik. U., 1969. 


The study was limited to the missionary educa- 
cally review the history of missionary education in 
India. 

The study was limited to the missionary educa- 
tion in the provinces of Bengal, Bombay and Madras 
only. Historical method of research has been em- 
ployed. 

It was revealed that the missionary education, 
during the year 1800-1900, made efforts for the 
(i) establishment of vernacular schools; (ii) establish- 
ment of residential schools and orphanages; (iii) 
development of English education; (iv) development 
of contact with the Western knowledge and science; 
(v) change in the principles of education; (vi) change 
in the educational system; (vii) quantitative expan- 
sion of education; (viii) beginning of coeducation; 
(ix) beginning of the tradition of supervision; (x) 
beginning of education for all without any discrimi- 
nation; (xi) initiation of women education; (xii) 
development of training for teachers; (xiii) establish- 
ment of press; (xiv) publication of newspapers and 
magazines; (xv) translation of the Bible into different 
languages; (xvi) the basis for the scientific study of 
Indian languages; (xvii) translation of Indian religi- 
ous books; and (xviii) modernisation of Indian 
society. Missionary education gave birth to certain 
evils also: (i) centralised educational system of 
Christian religion; (ii) unsuitability of British educa- 
tion to Indian environment; (iii) birth of social 
classes; (iv) evils of English medium of instruction; 
(v) absence of national feelings in the missionary 
educational system; (vi) development of imperialistic 
policies; (vii) false propoganda about India in foreign 
countries; (viii) lack of integration between the an- 
cestral and Western cultures; (ix) defective objec- 
tives; and (x) defective methods of transformation 
of religion. 
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41. JHA. J. S., Education in Bihar (1813—1859), 
Ph.D. Edu., Pat. U., 1961. 


The study aimed at making a critical analysis 
of education in Bihar during 1813 to 1859 with a 
socio-administrative perspective of the province. 

The study is primarily a historical library type 
of research. During the period (1813—1859) Bihar 
comprised two commissionerships — Patna and 
Bhagalpur. Chotanagpur was then a nonregulated 
area and was known as “South” West Frontier 
Agency”. In the present work Bihar stands for the 
territorial area of this state as it existed in 1955. 
A scrutiny of 200 volumes of copies of proceedings 
of Committee|Board of Revenue was made. The 
archives of several missions like, the Baptist Mission, 
the Gossner Mission, the Christian Missionary 
Society, the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel and several other despatches from and to the 
Court of Directors containing the views and instruc- 
tions of the authorities in England were studied. 
The contemporary Urdu weekly “Akhabar-I-Bihar” 
and the private archives of the state of Ramgarh, 
Tilanthu and Darbhanga also served as source 
materials. 

The study has shown how the working of the 
various educational schemes, during the period, pro- 
duced rather different result in Bihar than in Cal- 
cutta and its neighbourhood. Some of the hitherto 
unknown facts relating to English education in the 
state have been brought out. The result of the en- 
quiry of 1783 into the state of education in Bihar, 
the beginning of English education in this state, the 
experimental schools of Mackintosh, the detailed 
working of the Hardinge’s schools, Taylor's plan of 
education, the effect of various political risings of 
the period on the progress of education and people's 
reaction to the several educational measures have 
also been brought out. 


42. JOSEPH, O. M., The Contribution of Christian 
Missionaries towards Education in Jabalpur Di- 
vision from 1869 to 1969, Ph.D. Edu., Jab. U., 
1971, 


The aims of the investigation were (i) to study 
historically the contribution of the Christian mission- 
aries towards education and (ii) to assess its exact 
extent in India in general and in Jabalpur division 
in particular, The data were collected by the perusal 
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of records, interviews conducted and by observa- 
tions. 

The following were some of the findings : (i) 
Christian endeavour gave India over 150 colleges, 
2177 high schools, 214 technical schools, 153 tea- 
chers’ training colleges and schools, 620 hospitals, 
sixtyseven dispensaries, eightysix leprosy centres, 713 
orphanages, eightyseven homes for the aged, 681 
hostels and welfare organisations, 275 creches, forty- 
four agricultural settlements, twentyseven industrial 
centres and several institutions for the blind, the 
deaf and the handicapped; in Jabalpur division, the 
Christian missionaries were conducting twentyseven 
primary schools, twelve middle schools, fifteen higher 
secondary schools, two colleges and one train- 
ing college, besides running numerous orphan- 
ages, hospitals, dispensaries and hostels; 20,259 
students were studying in their schools in this divi- 
sion; (ii) the Christian church always stressed the 
value of a good Christian education for its children 
and provided the best it could, in order to ensure 
that the future generation should be properly reared 
up in the faith of their fathers, and in the accepted 
morals of their Church; (iii) conversion of non- 
Christian pupils was not the aim of starting schools; 
(iv) most Christian institutions maintained a high 
standard of teaching as well as management, parti- 
cularly in the sphere of higher education; (v) the 
missionaries served India not for mercenary ends; 
the Roman Catholic priests, brothers and sisters 
gave their service to Indians without any remunera- 
tion; direct preaching of the gospel become a seri- 
ous problem in the face of appalling ignorance and 
illiteracy prevailing amongst the Indian mass, hence, 
the missionaries decided first to spread education 
and thereby prepare the way for the easy and intelli- 
gent reception of the gospel message by the literate 
people;. thus, the vernacular schools were started. 
The missionaries were pioneers of English education 
and the education of women; and in this way mission- 
aries unconsciously laid the foundation of the British 
education policy in India; (vi) in Jabalpur division, 
they were the pioneers of the Anglo-Indian educa- 
tion, education of the tribal people and of the de- 
pressed classes, in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the schools started were mainly to cater to the 
needs of the European and Anglo-Indian community; 
as the time went on, vernacular schools were open- 
ed for the servants of the European and the Anglo- 
Indian officers and the children of the sepoys. In 
the twentieth century, because of mass movement 
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in Maudla district, primary education was affected 
and out of ninety primary schools of missionaries 
only twentyfour are surviving at present and they 
have done very much for the tribal people; (vii) 
through high schools, Christianity has awakened the 
measures to identify the social levels and opened 
doors for petty employment. 


43. JOSEPHINE, S., Catholic Education in the 
Province of Bombay, Ph.D. Edu., Bom. U., 
1952. 


The objective of the study was to have a criti- 
cal survey of the educational work of the Catholics, 
through schools or by means vf associations or other 
cooperative agencies in the province of Bombay 
from their early beginning to date. 

The information required has been collected 
by visiting the institutions in person or by corres- 
ponding with their heads and by consulting the 
tecords of the Bombay Catholic Examiner, as also 
of the Indian Historical Research Institute attached 
to the St. Xavier’s College and the Diocesan Ar- 
chives of Bombay and Poona. 


As a result of this historical survey, it has been 
concluded that Catholic Education was first started 
in Bassein, Salsette, Caranya and Choul early in 
the sixteenth century. In the beginning, it appeared to 
Progress well but during first half of the eighteenth 
century, ail Catholic schools ceased to exist. The con- 
dition of the surviving schools was precarious for 
about a century. A certain amount of vigour was 
infused into Catholic education towards the end of 
the eighteenth century by the newly started schools in 
Bombay and the first half of the nineteenth century saw 
further additions. Though the progress was slow, 
by 1850, the schools began to flourish, By 1858, 
the end of Dr. Hartman’s regime, flourishing orpha- 
nages and schools were established, other little or 
parochial schools were revived or newly started, old 
schools were placed on a firmer footing and schools 
exclusively for girls were opened by the Jesus and 
Mary Nuns, and projects for further expansion chiefly 
for institutions of higher education, were elaborately 
worked out. The increase inthe numberof schools 
went on uninterruptedly with the establishment of St. 
Xavier's, St. Joseph’s Convent, the Parel Convent, 
the Girls’ Orphanages and schools at Poona and 
Bandra. By that time, all important places in Bom- 
bay, Salsette and elsewhere had their primary 
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schools. St. Mary’s had developed completely by 
that time and was soon to be a high school. Dharwar 
and Belgaum also had well established schools. 


Then started the period of consolidation—a bet- 
ter appreciation of education among the Catholic pub- 
lic, a richer curriculum of studies and better results at 
examinations. The part taken by the leading Catholic 
schools in social work indirectly helped to promote 
the cause of education such as the establishment of 
educational institutions, eminemtly social and huma- 
nitarian in character, namely, the Deaf and Mute 
Institution, the St. Vincent’s, the Paul’s Society and 
the different schools expressedly opened for the poor. 
In the south, St. Paul’s and St. Joseph’s at Belgaum 
were revived. New schools were established at Bhu- 
saval, Sholapur, Hubli, Panchgani and other places. 
The onward effort in educational and social activi- 
ties continued during the period ending in 1906. In 
the next period, 1906 to 1925, despite the setbacks 
consequent of the World War I, Catholic knowledge, 
according to the author, spread steadily. The period 
1907 to 1916 witnessed inter alia, an increase in the 
number of schools in Gujarat, the building of a new 
Founding Home and Orphanage at Agripada, and 
the opening of a training college for women in asso- 
ciation with the Clare Road Convent. Numerous 
schools clustered round those already existing at 
Parel Jacob Circle, Bellases Road, Woodhouse Road, 
Wadala and other places. Mount Poiser Orphanage, 
the St. Catherine’s Home and the Normal school 
in Salsette were started. 

At the close of the period 1925 to 1947, there 
were twenty high schools for boys and twentyseven for 
girls, one university college for men (the St. Xavier’s 
College), several training institutes and classes, institu- 
tions for defective and destitute children and several 
schools for boys and girls all over the province. 
Indian language medium schools were opened in 
villages, where in the opinion of the author, the Fathers 
with their admirable zeal and perseverance, gave of 
their best, sparing no sacrifice for the educational, 
social and economic uplift of the villages and parti- 
cularly of the backward classes of Mahars, Katkaris, 
Warlis, etc. Institutions for the defective and des- 
titute children were found to have been liberally estab- 
lished. Besides the orphanages, that were numerous 
and well organised in the province, the Deaf and 
Mute’s Institute and St. Catherine’s Home can be 
singled out for special attention as institutions best 
utilised. All these institutions, at all times, were 
guided by Catholic principles. The various Catholic 
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associations are consistent in their contribution and 
support in imparting education particularly to the 
poor. Even with these, not a few Catholic children 
remained without schooling, as no room was avai- 
able for them in the existing schools and institutions. 
To provide education for such children, it was, 
according to the author, imperative that the Catho- 
lic community, emulating the example of their pre- 
decessors in the educational field should pool their 
energies and resources to fill in the gap. 


44. KAMALAMMA, G., History and Problems of 
Primary Education in Kerala, Ph.D. Edu., Ker. 
U., 1969. 


The objective was to study the major problems 
affecting primary education in the state. 

The sources of data for tracing the history 
were gathered from government reports, state 
manuals, gazetteers and literature in Malayalam. 
Some folk songs of Malabar were also analysed. A 
schedule was used as a tool in the study of the 
problems. The schedule was administered in seventy 
schools in the state taking a one percent sample 
from the lower primary schools in the state. To 
supplement the data collected by means of the 
schedule, interview and observation were also used. 
This study was limited to the classes one to four 
of primary stage of education. 


The study revealed that (i) it is the only state 
which has achieved the aim of hundred percent 
enrolment of children in the age-group six to eleven 
and Kerala is in the most favourable position to 
reach the goal laid down that by 1975, there should 
be free and compulsory education for all children 
upto the age of fourteen; (ii) the majority of gov- 
ernment schools selected for study have no adequate 
enclosed area as per Kerala education rules; (iii) 
play grounds, sanitary arrangements, drinking water 
facilities are unstatisfactory; (iv) provision of special 
teachers is unsatisfactory in almost all the schools; 
(v) very few teachers have taken advantage of re- 
fresher courses and inservice training; (vi) inspite 
of many practical difficulties, the number of children 
benefitted by the noon-feeding programme is re- 
markable in the state, (vii) although the expenditure 
in primary education has risen very high the head- 
masters are against the idea of adopting the shift 
system as a means to reduce expenditure; (viii) the 
curriculum followed in the primary classes is not 
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liked by the majority of headmasters; (ix) the over- 
crowding of school subjects and the lack of syste- 
matic arrangements of the curriclum are considered 
as the most serious drawbacks of the present curri- 
culum; (x) frequent inspection by the headmasters 
are preferred to the annual inspection by assistant 
educational officer; (xi) the government has succeed- 
èd very much in overcoming the problems of wast- 
age and stagnation; and (xii) stagnation is more in 
grades I and IL than in others which is due to 
the lower admission age in class I; (xiii) head- 
masters of government schools did not favour the 
idea of participation in school administration. A 
new venture has to be made in solving the prob- 
lems. The teacher-pupil ratio must be lowered and 
provisions should be made to appoint more women 
teachers. Teachers must be given refresher courses. 
The noon-feeding programme should be transferred 
from the headmasters. Local participation must be 
sought for constructing new sheds or temporary 
buildings. The work load of Assistant Educational 
Officers (A.E.O.s.) must be reduced to enable them to 
pay frequent visits of the schools under their control. 
Refresher course must be conducted for headmasters 
and A.E.O.s for efficient supervision. Incomplete 
primary school must be abolished to prevent wast- 
age and stagnation to a great extent. 


45. KAMAT, A. R., Progress of Education in Ru- 
ral Maharashtra (Post-Independence Period). 
Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, 
Poona 1968. 


The purpose of the present study was to des- 
cribe and analyse the progress of literacy and educa- 
tion in the rural areas of Maharashtra during the 
period after Independence. 

The surveys were conducted in twentyfive districts 
excluding the Bombay suburban district of the present 
state of Maharashtra. Most of the first surveys were 
carried out during the years 1955-60 with resurveys 
in twentynine out of sixtynine villages during 
the period 1959-63. Actually sixtynine vil- 
lages constituted’ fourteen centres Or clusters, 
each cluster consisting of a nuclear village and small 
peripheral villages and having a population bet- 
ween 4,000 and 6,000. The data concerned informa- 
tion on each individual about sex, age, highest edu- 
cational standard attained, along with information 
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on caste, occupation of the head of the family, in- 
come and size of the agricultural holding, if any, 
for each household. Data were also collected in 
1964 about primary schools in the villages and their 
development after 1947. The data were tabulated 
and analysed separately for each village. 


The findings of the study revealed that (i) pri; 
mary schools established during the pre-Independ- 
ence period have grown in size and classes; (ii) new 
schools have been established in small and remote 
villages; (iii) with the implementation of compulsory 
education of four year duration, eighty to ninety per- 
cent among males has acquired literacy; (iv) an increa- 
sing number of girls is also receiving education; (y) 
people from low socio-economic strata who were 
hitherto backward in education are on the move 
and the pace of advance is often quite rapid; (vi) 
education is making inroads among those sections 
of population who had in the past absolutely no 
background of education: (vii) not only literacy and 
elementary education but also high school educa- 
tion is spreading in the rural areas; (viii) the gene- 
ral educational progress is, in fact, extremely un- 
even, bigger villages having an early start, are much 
ahead of the smaller ones where schools have been 
opened only recently; (ix) women are relatively 
backward educationally; (x) spread of education 
during this period in the rural areas is very uneven 
as between different socio-economic sections of the 
society; (xi) it is the farmer who is pushing ahead, 
often very rapidly, the labourers (mainly agricul- 
tural) are relatively backward; (xii) it is the more 
affluent sections of the Society that have registered 
greater progress; (xiii) influence of irrigation or 
eash-crop economy, geographical situation of the 
Village in respect of communication and proximity 
to a big city are important factors in educational 
development; (xiv) the village which developed as a 
trading centre of the area has a greater potentiality 
for educational progress; (xy) the peculiar local con- 
ditions within the villages, viz., Population living in 
far-flung clusters or combination in the village of 
the major caste and sub-caste groups influence edu- 
cational progress; (xvi) the nature of the staff, the 
Proportion of the trained teachers among ‘them, the 
presence of lady teachers are all relevant to the pro- 
gress of rural education: (xvii) finally, the attitude 
of local leadership towards education and the village 
school, plays an extremely important role in the 
educational progress of the village. 
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46. KAUL, G. N., Promotion of Learning in Kash- 
mir during the Hindu Period (273 B.C. to 1339 
A.D.) Ph.D. Edu., Bom. U., 1949. 


The objective of the study was to assess the 
Kashmiri genius against the historical and geogra- 
phical background. 


Tt was found from the ancient records that 
Ashoka introduced Buddhism into Kashmir in 272- 
232 B.C. It roused the Kashmiris from lethargy and 
they made great contribution to Buddhist philoso- 
phy. Shaivism in Kashmir ushered in an era of ori- 
ginality and it became the chief centre of learning 
in India. Systematic effort -was made to spread educa- 
tion with the introduction of Buddhism. The Viharas 
in Kashmir attracted students not only from all over 
the country but also from distant foreign countries. 
The first schools were for monks only, later they 
were thrown open to all. The curriculum was com- 
prehensive and catholic. The Mathas were seats of 
Hindu learning and attracted foreign students. Large 
libraries were attached to the Mathas but some un- 
wise kings used them as fortifications for defence 
and attack and they were burnt in wars. “Bhujja 
Patras” were used for writing. The educational sys- 
tem, though , simple, was efficient. The investigator 
has also discussed the kings’ role in the spread of 
education. He observed that Kings played an im- 
Pressive part in the promotion of learning through 
comprehensive and varied measures. They establish- 
ed new Mathas and Viharas and provided for their 
maintenance, patronised students and scholars (in- 
cluding foreign ones), granted allowances to tea- 
chers, made endowments of land for educational 
purposes. Grammarians and poets thrived in the 
kings’ courts. The scholarly atmosphere created 
was suitable for an efficient liberal education. There 
was more or less universal primary education in the 
Buddhist period. Education was imparted in Prakrit 
but in the Mathas it was imparted in Sanskrit. By 
the sixth century A.D., even labourers were expected 
to know the rudiments of writing and reading. Pro- 
vision existed for higher education and the standard 
maintained was very high. There were separate insti- 
tutions for the blind. Adult education and women’s 
education were also not neglected. The author has 
also pointed out that from the fourth to the eleventh 


century A.D. Kashmir sent out teachers to Central > 


Asia, China, Ceylon, Jawa, Cambodia and Tibet. 
It has also been shown that poetics (Sahitya Shastra) 
was almost monopolised by Kashmiri writers, It 
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developed four main systems, the systems of ‘Alan- 
kar’, ‘Riti’, ‘Rasa’ and ‘Dhwani’. Three out of the 
twelve schools in grammar throve in Kashmir : Panini, 
Chandra and Kantar. As regards gnomic and di- 
dactic poetry that formed an outstanding feature of 
Asian poetry, of the eleven most important poets five 
were Kashmiris, Of the two ancient physicians of 
note, namely, Charaka and Sushruta, the former was 
a Kashmiri. Charaka’s influence spread to Greece, 
Rome, Egypt, Persia, Arabia, China and Tibet. The 
author has also given some commentaries on sur- 
gery. 

Due to the beautiful surroundings, Kashmir be- 
came the home of arts and crafts also. By twelfth cen- 
tury, the people started losing their high ideals and 
it resulted into a gradual decay and collapse. Gra- 
dually the people started becoming cunning and de- 
ceitful; priests turned out to be currupt and ignor- 
ant: and schoolmasters became idle in their pro- 
fession but active in politics. The entire society thus 
degenerated and collapsed. 


47, MANUEL, N. V., Life and Education among 
the Tamils in Ancient and Medieval Times, Ph.D. 
Edu., Madras U., 1964. 


The major area of the study is “ancient and 
medieval Indian educational thought and practice”. 
The study is limited to the Tamil speaking areas of 
India. 

A philosophical and historical approach is invol- 
ved in the study. The chief source for the study compri- 
ses records in the form of literature and inscriptions. 
Only broad segments in terms of time are dealt 
with. Inscriptional evidences are subject to the limita- 
tion that they are mainly of a religious and eleemo- 
synary kind. 

From Tolkappiyam, the ‘Puram’ themes like 
heroism, anger and destructiveness, strength, hold- 
ing one’s life cheap, love of territory, community 
sense, caution, instability, women’s heroism, some 
gentler virtues, philanthrophy, and the transition to 
the moral values and the ‘Aham’ themes like inham 
in the sense of sexual love and chastity are re- 
viewed. From Purananuru again, heroism (and related 
virtues) and charity are the dominant virtues €x- 
tolled. Other virtues portrayed include readiness to 
fight, military strength and victory, fighting a worthy 
foe, anger, vengeance, destroying the enemy, death 
in battle, pride of kudi, glory, friendship. peace, 
traits for kingship, higher values and ‘so on have 
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been described. Kural has described several concepts 
under its three major heads—Aram, Porul and In- 
ham, The ethics like Tirumandiram, Tiruvachagam, 
Tevaram and Periapuranam have been studied to 
focus attention on the relevant aspects highlighted. 
Several concepts of the nature of education 
have been analysed covering both impression theo- 
ries and expression theories. Learning was 
felt as a springing out process. Several sow- 
ing metaphors had been used in the lite- 
rature to explain the educational process. Education 
has been held as a rafter, learning as an ocean and 
as bathing spots, education as the eyes of mankind, 
education as blossoming, the concept of ‘cutting into” 
(arivu), the concept of ‘cutting off? (re- 
ferring to spiritual education). Some basic 
outcomes of education were believed to be 
the joy of learning, education as real beauty, 
concept of education as wealth, effect of poverty on 
learning, learning as a preparation for scholastic 
professions, education for character, education deve- 
loping self control, education for the beyond, edu- 
cation and intelligence and relativity of learning. 
The functions of knowledge at the socio-ethical 
level that are described include arivudamai (under- 
standing), pedamai (folly), pullarivanmai (conceited 
folly or ignorance). Knowledge was conceived as 
true wisdom as the concept of Meyyunardhal (re- 
alising true wisdom) indicates. The relationship 
between knowledge and the senses is analysed. An 
analysis of the education process as portrayed in 
the Tamil grammar work (Nannul) reveals that it 
contains the aspects of both bipolar and tripolar 
theories of Adams and Adamson respectively. As 
regards formal methods of learning such practices 
as chanting and rote learning, reading and writing, 
lecture, question-answer, discussion, debates, etc. 
are reviewed. Rote learning by chanting arithmeti- 
cal tables and simple didactic poetry were adopted 
in the periods under study, as they are observed 
even today in some traditional schools. Reading 
and writing had been stressed from an early stage. 
Lecture has been recognised as a means of impart- 
ing education. Manimegalai lists the following as 
important principles of lecture method. Simplicity 
of diction, gradation, repetition, cevvi (a kind of 
spiritual learning readiness to hear ethical teachings), 
preparing the hearer to receive the idea to be com- 
municated, situational approach in lectures, use of 
illustrations, etc. There are several references. in 
Tolkappiyam to the role of question as a tool in 
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learning and in communication. In discussion, there 
is no stress in vanquishing the opponent but it is 
supposed to be the pooling of diverse points of view 
that are emphasised. Under debates, however, two 
schools of thought have existed. One holds it to be 
‘telling one’s point of view’ and the other, ‘vanquish- 
ing the opposite point of view and stating one’s 
own.” 

f 3 
48. MISRA, L., Education of Women in India from 

1921 to 1955, Ph.D. Edu., Sag. U., 1961. 

a 

The major purposes of the study were: (i) to 
trace the history of women education in India in the 
context of their status and education; (ii) to survey 
and objectively analyse the education of women in 
India from 1921 to the end of the Third Five Year 
Plan (1960-61) with particular reference to the fac- 
tors hindering progress, the nature and extent vf 
wastage and stagnation, the educational facilities 
available to contemporary Indian women and co- 
education. 

Sources of data were the historical records, re- 
views of the progress of education in India, annual 
reports, census reports and reports cf the various 
committees and commissions on the subject. 

The investigator observes that (i) there has 
been a rapid progress in women education in all 
the spheres alongwith the existing evils of wastage 
and stagnation. There is a quantitative growth in 
the number of institutions for women and their en- 
rolment therein; (ii) to promote proper planning, 
a national committee for women education has been 
appointed with state councils in different States; 
(iii) education for women at the primary and higher 
stages is still an imitation of boys’ education; (iv) 
the enrolment of girls for vocational and special 
education is still not impressive; (v) some facilities 
are being provided to coeducational institutions, 
but they are inadequate; (vi) the special courses for 
women like home science, drawing, painting, music, 
nursing, etc. still need improvement; (vii) much 
emphasis is now being laid on physical education 
of women; (viii) funds for women education are 
available but proper utilisation is needed. 


49. NABAR, R. A., The History of Education in 
the City of Bombay, (1820-1920), Ph.D. Edu., 
Bom. U., 1964. 


The chief aim of this project was to find out 
as many factors as possible which had contributed to 
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the progress of education in the City of Bombay 
during the period between 1820 to 1920. 


The sources of information consisted of official 
publications of the Government of India and the 
Government of Bombay and several non-official 
publications. 


Some of the salient findings of the study are 
the following: (i) During the period under study, edu- 
cation in Bombay could progress in various branches 
of knowledge such as primary education, secondary 
education, and higher education in arts and science, 
technical, commercial and legal education, education 
of art, physical education and education of the edu- 
cator, most satisfactorily because there had been 
a happy cooperation between the officers of the 
government and private individuals, (ii) 
Medical and technical education was not 
only possible but popular, too, in Bombay, but ins- 
titutions for such education were not encouraged by 
the, government which wanted all educa- 
tion through the medium of English alone. 
(iii) Among other findings are those — the 
progress of literacy among different communities, 
the success of morning classes in professiona! schools 
and the unsatisfactory progress of night schools: 
the percentage of literacy among Mohammedans de- 
Serve a special metnion here. The state of affairs 
might have been different in other parts of the coun- 
try but as far as Bombay was concerned the percen- 
tage of literacy among the Mohammedans had been 
greater than that among the Hindus and yet strange- 
ly enough the Mohammedans had been demanding 
special favours for their children in schools and 
colleges. 


50. NAIK, C., Education of Women in the Province 


of Bombay (1918—1947), Ph.D. Edu., Bom. 
U., 1949. 


The study was undertaken to investigate into 
the problem of the education of women in the pro- 
vince of Bombay. 


Sociological problems such as the social status 
of women in India in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, its gradual amelioration in the last hundred 
and fifty years and the manner in which it should 
be reconstructed in the future are discussed. A 
detailed history of the development of the educa- 


: 
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tion of women in Bombay from 1818 to 1947 and 
the historical aspect of the problems and the dep- 
lorable condition of the education of women at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, the early at- 
tempts — both official and non-official to overcome 
social prejudices and to spread education; the 
acceptance of the responsibility by government, for 
women’s education under the Despatch of 1854, the 
slow advance of education between 1854 and 1882, 
the halting recommendations of the Indian Educa- 
tion Commission 1883, the controversies over the 
secondary and higher education of women that 
arose in the last two decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the first entry of women in these fields 
and their slow progress for the first few years, the 
rapid expansion of education of women in the 
first two decades of this century and the still more 
rapid expansion that occurred in the last twenty 
five years and the establishment and growth of the 
S.N.D.T. | Women’s University from its 
establishment in 1916. to date are analysed. An 
attempt is made to. show the origin of the existing 
problems of women’s education; the interesting as- 
pects of certain old experiments, which still have a 
practical value; the contributions made by several 
administrators, social workers, and educationists to 
the cause of women’s education, the forces that 
have led to rapid progress or hindered the advance 
at different periods and the social position and educa- 


-tion of women in the democratic countries of U.S.A. 


end England, the fascist state of Germany and the 
communist state of U.S.S.R. are also analysed 


. to show what India can learn from the experiences 


of typical western nations and thereby plan its edu- 
tional reconstruction on sounder lines. A detailed 
examination of the difficult and controversial pro- 
blem of sex differences, the doctrine of ‘separatism’ 
and the problems of the educated women are also 
discussed. 

The study concluded that (i) both the social 
status of Indian women and their educational posi- 
tion were at the lowest ebb in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century; (ii) women of India have bene- 
fitted most from the liberalising influence of modern 
education and western contacts brought about 
through the British rule; (iii) social position and 
education of women under fascism and com- 
munism in different countries show that none 
of them has given perfect equality to women, hence 
democracy is the best form of organisation in the 
interest of women; (iv) the arguments of separatists 
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were that they cannot be educated with men in a 
common system; (v) the problems of educated wo- 
men arise from the lack of harmony between their 
developed individuality and aspirations on one hand 
and a conservative and backward state of society on 
the other; (v1) education of women lags behind the 
education of men in almost every branch of educa- 
tional activity; (vii) it is absolutely essential to 
educate and emancipate the women in order to 
create a happier society with a higher standard of 
life. 


Es 


51. NAMITA DEVI, Educational Progress of Ben- 
gal at the time of Rammohan, Devendranath 
and Keshab Chandra, Ph.D. Edu., Cal. U., 
1966. 


The present study aimed at observing the edu- 
cational progress of Bengal in the nineteenth century 
along with examining the role of Rammohan, Dev- 
endranath and Keshab Chandra in the social, reli- 
gious and educational renaissance of that time. 


The design of the study consisted of examining 
the facts and developments connected with educa- 
tion in four periods, viz., the first period (perspec- 
tive): 1772 to 1813, the second period (beginning— 
Rammohan): 1813 to 1833, the third period (con- 
solidation—Devendranath): 1833 to 1854 and the 
fourth period (spread—Keshab Chandra): 1854 
to 1882, The broad headings were broken up into 
numerous appropriate sub-headings and critical dis- 
cussion was made on each of them. 

The main findings are : (i) religion is the greater 
part of the content of Bengal renaissance, the educa- 
tional reformers of that period being also the great 
religious reformers of the time; (ii) the new nation- 
alistic spirit in Bengal expresses itself through a 
religious revival; (iii) this religious revival is not at 
all accidental, rather it is in keeping with the cul- 
tural tradition of India, because from ancient times 
all sorts of changes in India — social, political or 
economic are ultimately determined by religious 
considerations: (iv) this religious revival gives rise 
to a cultural regeneration; (v) the educational and 
religious reform movement initiated by Rammohan, 
is organised and consolidated by Devendranath and 
finally it is spread by Keshab Chandra; (vi) the nine- 
teenth century renaissance mainly centres round the 
Hindus; (vii, the educational progress of Bengal of 
that time is reflected in the activities of missionaries, 
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the government officials and the people of Bengal; 
(viii) the missionaries try to spread education with 
the sole purpose of conversion; the government offi- 
cials try to keep up the old tradition and eastern 
learning; but the people of Bengal want the new 
western education and this is a direct outcome of 
Bengal renaissance. 


52. PARASNIS, N. R., The History and Survey 
of Education in the Thana District (Bombay 
State), Ph.D. Edu., Bom. U., 1958. 


The objectives were: (a) to study the geographi- 
cal and economic conditions in the district of Thana 
in Bombay State so as to get a general idea of the 
life of the people; (b) to have a historical retrospect 
of the primary, secondary and higher education dur- 
ing the British period (1819 — 1947) and the later 
period; (c) to investigate into the problem of the adiwa- 
sis and the displaced; and (d) to make observations in 
regard to the educational progress based on facts 
and figures. 

The required data were collected primarily from 
the various official publications including depart- 
mental and committee reports and replies to a ques- 
tionnaire answered by primary school teachers, se- 
condary school teachers and 200 adiwasi families 
(children, parents). Information was also collected 
from twentyseven offices and some hostel superin- 
tendents. 

In the pre-British period indigenous schools 
existed in the district, but as they were discouraged 
and in no way aided, with the advent of the new 
grant-in-aid schools, they began to close down. 
Thana was the first district to get grant for a school 
in 1821. In 1862-63 there were fifty new schools with 
3000 pupils, as against 250 old indigenous schools 
with 3700 pupils. In 1882-83, the former rose to 
260 (with 15,000 pupils) and the latter declined to 
157 (with only 2,300 pupils). The proximity to 
Bombay was a handicap, owing to the attraction of 
getting a job in Bombay and so they left the school 
at an early age. The percentage of school-going 
children increased from 40.3 in 1947-48 to 
76.7 in 1955-56, and 1699 towns and vill- 
ages had schools. Only a few places with a popula- 
tion below 500 had no school. Seventy percent 
of the schools were single-teacher schools, thirty- 
three percent of the school buildings were owned 
by the School Boards. Only thirty percent teachers 
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were trained in 1955-56. Only thirty percent of the 
girls were in school in 1944-45. The  talukawise 
break-up of the figures showed that this percentage 
was higher in areas nearer Bombay. In secondary 
education, the B. J. High School at Thana was 
started in 1823. The special English classes were 
popular but they were abolished by the popular 
ministry in 1948. The investigator has also discuss- 
ed the teachers’ pay scales, their other emoluments, 
the extracurricular activities, school buildings, 
textbooks, hostels and the ancillary schemes for 
improvement of some schools. In 1955-56, of the 
seventytwo secondary schools in the district, five were 
separate girls’ schools. On the whole, Christians were 
in an advantageous position in Thana. The difficul- 
ties in educating the adiwasis are explained and the 
need for special programmes including a special 
curriculum and special teachers is stressed. On so- 
cial education, after describing the general pattern 
of organisation, the work done by the district com- 
mittees, the village libraries or reading rooms and 
the community development projects have been 
described. It has been pointed out that the geogra- 
phical factor has substantially influenced areas like 
Jawahar, Murbad, Wada, Mokhada and Shahapur, 
where population is not dense and the socio-econo- 
mic conditions of people are unsatisfactory. Parts 
such as Borivali, Basein, Thana, Kalyan and even 
Umbargaon, Dahanu and Palghar that are connected 
to Bombay by rail progressed. The education of the 
aboriginals, the Warlis and other adiwasis in the 
district, the government’s efforts to educate them 
have been described with the observations and re- 
commendations of the Wandrekar Committee, as 
also the Sarvedaya Yojana, the Vikaswadi Project 
and the Ashram School. Opening play centres and 
preprimary schools, giving them grants, reviving in- 
digenous schools, which were less costly, construct- 
ing cheap school buildings, starting a model school 
in each taluka centre, raising the percentage of 
trained teachers, stopping the migration of trained 
teachers by providing more attractive terms, intro- 
ducing a shift of three hours, providing medical aid 
to teachers, raising their scales, appointing attend- 
ance officers, opening secondary schools at places 
like Mokhada, Wada, Murbad, Shahapur, starting 
a polytechnic institution at Kalyan and developing 
the government school at Thana are recommended. 
As teachers were reluctant to stay in backward areas 
and the bad climate allowance had proved un- 
attractive, better attractions are needed’ to be pro- 
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vided. Special grants to the adiwasi schools and 
special pay for teachers there are also considered 
necessary. 


53. PARIMOO, H. N., A Critical Study of the 
Educational Conditions prevalent in India from 
1526 A.D. to 1707 A.D., Ph.D, Edu., All. U., 
1963. 


An attempt has been made in this work to trace 
the educational conditions in the period from A.D. 
1526 to A.D. 1707 which bears a significant import- 
ance in the history of education of our country. 
In this period, the social and cultural conditions 
had taken a new trend with the advent of the Mu- 
ghals in the country. People had started implement- 
ing plans for furthering the cause of education. 
Data for the present investigation have been collect- 
ed from the original sources of Persian, Sanskrit, 
Arabic and Hindi. 

The following are some of the salient findings. 
The period under review is significant in the 
sense that it presents intellectual luminaries belong- 
ing to different castes. The caste restrictions for 
particular type of learning were removed. The 
period is one of the cultural revival which was ini- 
tiated through the lore sung by Tulsidas and Surdas. 
These attempts had educational ends. The cultural 
intercourse among the people of the two different 
faiths was responsible in bringing up Hindu and 
Muslim scholars of repute in both Sanskrit and 
Persian. The school hours for the children of those 
days included the morning and the afternoon 
sessions. The sports and exercises seem to have 
been a compulsory item in the day’s routine. The 
guidance in gaining experience of travelling was 
made available by the teachers. Brahman wielded 
great influence both in and outside the Mughal 
court. The Mughal rulers equally respected the learn- 
ed brahmans and availed of their wise judgement. 
There was no hard and fast rule for attendance and 
no registers were maintained for this purpose. Often, 
the learners lived along with teachers. There are 
instances which prove that teachers availed pension 
benefits too. The richness of aims is traced in the 
Muslim education of this period. The aim of educa- 
tion was not to memorise certain prescribed texts. 
Tt enabled the scholars in earning good comprehen- 
sion, sound expression and even authorship of good 
standard. The reputed teachers came to India from 
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Shiraz and other places. The Hindu rulers of the 
smaller states showed marked patronization by en- 
couraging the Hindu scholars at court and outside. 
The Hindu and Muslim scholars of this period were 
quite conscious of the aim of attaining the knowledge 
of the absolute as the realisation of the highest 
truth. The schools and colleges of Hindu learning 


(Were a property of the teacher or a trust. It was 


not subjected to the direction or supervision from 
the state. The teacher was morally bound to serve 
society and the learner was equally so to receive 
education. The pupil teacher relationship was heal- 
thy, because individual attention was given. A re- 
lationship existed between the institution and the 
social set-up to which it belonged. The equipment 
and furniture of the schools were very simple, often 
nothing. The social sciences were more in. vogue 
than the physical and other practical sciences in 
Hindu institutions. Astronomy seems to have been 
at its height. The Muslim institutions of learning 
during Mughal period reacted well to the new en- 
vironment. Mughal period is the period of consoli- 
dation of Muslim educational attempts. The tea- 
cher’s job was more of a missionary nature. The 
personal character and scholarship were the imple- 
ments of a teacher which enabled him to sow the 
seeds of the new order and keep it fresh till the 
modern times. The system of argumentation and 
discussions on philosophical problems continued 
among the Muslim scholars of the period. The prac- 
tical arts were tackled in the Karkhanas and no poly- 
technics of the modern type existed. The birth of 
a new vernacular, Urdu and its flourishing state are 
notewirthy characteristics of the period. Hindu 
schools of learning were broadly divided into 3 
types; (1) Brahmanic, (2) Vaishnava, (3) Secular. 
Besides the Brahman, the children of the other 
castes received instruction in arts and religious 
sciences. In the higher stage of Hindu education, 
influences of the Muslim doctrines is a typical fea- 
ture of the period. The period under review is called 
Swarnayug (golden period) in Sanskrit literature. 
The Mughals accepted the educational system ad- 
vocated by the Muslims in principle, though the 
same was new to them also. The art and architec- 
ture of the Mughal school influenced the Indian 
artists too, Patronisation of scholars, poets, Shaikhs 
and artists is a common feature with every Mughal 
ruler. The love of books exhibited by the Mughal 
rulers is superb. Hindi and Urdu flourished in this 
period. The noteworthy centres of education in 
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Mughal period were: Banaras, Bengal, Nadia, 
Mithila, Tirhut, Maharashtra, Kashmir, Tanjore, 


Vijayanagar, Mysore, Vellore, Gujarat, Vallabhi, 
Mewar, Assam and Kerala. The library science had 
very much advanced in the Mughal period. 


The author has discussed in detail about the 
different centres of learning and about the Hindu 
and the Muslim scholars of this period. ‘ 


54. PATEL, H. P., Basic Education and its Work- 
ing in the State of Bombay (a Historical Re- 
view), Ph.D. Edu., Bom. U., 1958. 


The objective was to Have a critical review of 
Basic Education in the light of criticism and sub- 
stantial changes undergone from time to time. 

The survey has been based mainly on the vari- 
ous reports on Basic Education as well as on the 
periodical departmental reports. 


Since its conception by Gandhi in 1937, the 
Basic Education scheme has been discussed very tho- 
roughly from various angles by different types of 
people including educationists, political workers, 
social leaders and field workers in the sphere of 
education. Experiments have also been conducted 
in the light of which, and socio-economic and political 
conditions, the original scheme was modified to suit 
the needs and situations in the country. 
Some have stuck to what Gandhi had thought 
of some twenty years earlier (in 1930). Others em- 
phasised the dynamic nature of education. For a 
sentimentalist any word against Basic Education 
was a word against Gandhi. Some educationists 
have gone to the extreme of calling Basic Education 
“a retreat to barbarism”. Basic Education was, how- 
ever, modified time and again. The general pattern 
of education in India under foreign rule, though 
wasteful and unsuitable to Indian soil, continued 


even after independence. 


The development of the concept of Basic Edu- 
cation, from the first Wardha Conference in 1937 
and Gandhi’s article in the ‘Harijan’ explaining his 
view has been discussed. He conceived child’s edu- 

-cation to be oriented to production from the moment 
his training was begun. According to Gandhi, every 
school could be made self supporting. This state- 
ment set educationists thinking. His definition of 
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education was accepted in its full spirit but the 
self supporting aspect was criticised. The Wardha 
Conference in 1937, accepted four fundamental 
principles (a) free and compulsory education for 
seven years on a nationwide scale, (b) medium of 
instruction to be the mother tongue, (c) education 
to centre round a craft, (d) gradually production 
should be able to cover the remuneration of the 
teachers. The ideal was to make the Basic School 
student cent percent self sufficient in due course. 
The extent to which the Wardha scheme could foster 
the cottage industries in this country in this machine 
age, when ail nations of the world were moving 
towards industrialisation and to what extent Basic 
education could help a child in this age of scientific 
investigation was a point of criticism. Basic educa- 
tion is never against scientific inventions and their 
use in uplifting the nation. The Basic Schools were 
required to serve as training centres for cottage in- 
dustries, and so they had wide scope in villages. The 
craft selected could differ from region to region in 
keeping with the local traditions and possibilities 
and hence there could be no rigidity in the curri- 
culum of Basic Schools. These schools had to deve- 
lop those qualities of character and the habit of 
work, which would make a person successful in an 
industrial society. Basic education implied child- 
centred education through the mother tongue, creat- 
ing homely atmosphere and orderly living in the 
school, by keeping in touch with the other groups 
of the society. The Basic School should be a little 
world, imparting knowledge and it should prepare 
the child as an active and ideal citizen of the world. 
The Basic scheme was introduced in Bombay State 
as an experimental measure in 1937 in four areas 
in Maharashtra, Gujarat and Karnatak. Short term 
courses for teachers were introduced by way of ex- 
periment at Loni, Ahmedabad and Dharwar, Vari- 
ous difficulties like the provision of finance, supply 
of equipment, and raw materials were felt. The 
experiment was extended to other primary schools 
in classes I to IV and then in 1946-47 upto class VII. 
The experiment, however, progressed under stress 
and strain. The courses were also modified from 
time to time. Proper implementation demanded 
training of teachers and so short term training cour- 
ses were started and gradually teacher training 
colleges were opened in different parts of the coun- 
try. The states of Bihar, Bombay and Uttar Pradesh 
tried to do something for the’ scheme. To make the 
scheme successful, its organisation, administration 
and supervision must be properly managed. 
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55. PRASAD, S., Education in Bihar (1854—1904), 
Ph.D. Hist., Mag. U., 1967. 


The main aim of the study was to trace the 
growth of education in Bihar during 1854 to 1904, 


The period between 1813 and 1853 was a 
period of experiments—experiments for imparting 
education in oriental as well as occidental languages. 
Education of the period might be termed as a dark 
one for Bihar. The real progress in education in 
Bihar began with the Despatch of 1854. It outlined 
a complete and elaborate system, touching all the 
aspects of education. The aim of education was the 
diffusion of arts, science, philosophy and literature 
of Europe. Indigenous schools formed the basis of 
the educational system. On the other hand, the 
Despatch of 1859 made recommendations to estab- 
lish universities to expand secondary education 
and to encourage private enterprise to come 
into the field of higher education through the 
grant-in-aid system. The Despatch of 1859, found 
the grant-in-aid system unsuitable for the expan- 
sion and extension of mass education and recom- 
mended its replacement by educational cess. But 
it was never implemented in Bihar. The Education 
Commission of 1882 reaffirmed the policies of the 
despatch of 1854 and gave much weight to mass 
education. Secondary education was placed on a 
different footing, It was to be made self supporting 
and was to be thrown more upon private Indian 
enterprise. Emphasis was laid on the mental and 
physical education of students. The recommenda- 
tions of the government for the expansion 
of mass education were implemented in 
Bihar. Model primary schools were opened. Indigen- 
ous schools were reorganised and improved through 
the payment-by-results, grant-in-aid and circle 
systems. They were consolidated by the introduction 
of printed books, the supply of trained teachers, 
and the abolition of worthless schools. The Local 
Self Government Act of 1885 made local bodies 
responsible for the management and extension of 
elementary education. With regard to secondary 
education, the policy of the government was to 
maintain zila schools as models for aided and un- 
aided schools. But the policy of the gradual 
withdrawal of government support in favour of pri- 
vate enterprise was not implemented in Bihar, be- 
cause secondary education was not in a position to 
stand alone. Only one school at Monghyr was 
transferred to the local joint committee. The Educa- 
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tion Commission recommended the bifurcation of 
studies in the higher classes of high schools. It was 
implemented in Bihar in 1900, But success was not 
satisfactory. The middle yernacular school was not 
at all popular in Bihar, because English was not 
taught there. The demand for English education 
was growing here day by day, while the desire for 
vernacular education was receding. 


The Paina College attracted more and more 
students from the province, Four new colleges were 
established. The missionaries also set up the St. 
Columbus College at Hazaribagh for the uplift of 
the aborigins. The private colleges were popular 
among the people, because they charged less fees 
than the government colleges. The policy of main- 
taining a few training schools, failed in Bihar as 
the teachers trained in the Patna Normal School 
(recognised in 1896) were reluctant to settle in the 
villages of Chhotanagpur. The government sought 
to solve the problems through grant of scholarships, 
additional facilities to teachers joining normal 
schools, opening of training classes in middle schools, 
and institution of different grades of training certifi- 
cates. Hence, a normal school was opened at Ran- 
chi. The missionaries also maintained normal schools 
in the Chhotanagpur division. But these schools 
failed to produce the requisite number of trained 
teachers. The foundation of technical education in 
Bihar was laid with the opening of survey classes 
in the Patra College. “B” courses were introduced 
into secondary schools and drawing was made com- 
pulsory in normal schools. Since people abhorred 
manual labour little success was achieved. The me- 
dical school was set up at Patna to supply native 
assistants to doctors. The female classes attached to 
the school were not popular. None of the Hindu 
ladies of Bihar joined them. Among all the profes- 
sional studies, the study of law was the most 
popular; many students preferred to go to Calcutta 
to join law classes, and in 1909 the Patna Law 
College was established. The initiative for female 
education was left in the hands of people. A few 
girls’ schools were opened here and there. Dearth 
of lady teachers, the prevalence of child marriage, 
purdah system and absence of monetary gain were 
the main reasons for the slow progress of female 
education. The missionaries. started their work with 
a view to converting the aborigins into Christians. 
The government also helped them by not strictly 
enforcing secular education in their schools. After 
1854, Sanskrit learning did not get any 
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encouragement from the government for 
a long time. The classical learning of 
the Muslims got due encouragement from the 
government since the very beginning. The progress 
of education in Bihar as compared to that of Ben- 
gal was negligible and unsuccessful during the period 
under review i.e., 1854—1904. However, its import- 
ance lies in the fact that it created a taste for educa- 
tion in Bibar. à 
56. QURAISHI, M. A., Muslim Education and 
Learning in Gujarat (1297-1758), Ph.D. Edu., 
MSU. 1960. 


An attempt was made to delineate the various 
facts of the development of Muslim education in 
Gujarat together with an account of the notable con- 
tribution of the Gujarati scholars to the Muslim 
sciences, like, ‘hadis’, ‘tafsir’ and ‘figh’ in particular 
and to the Arabic and Persian languages in general, in 
the form of numerous outstanding books written by 
them. 

The sources of data included the Persian and 
Arabic histories of Gujarat written by Muslim scho- 
lars and a few modern scholars, some biographies 
and manuscripts of Persian and Arabic books. The 
exposition and the treatment of the matter is more 
descriptive than critical. 

In 1297 A.D., when Alauddin’s general Ulugh 
Khan defeated Raja Karan, Gujarat came under 
Muslim domination. Thereafter, for nearly a century 
it was ruled by the Sultans of Delhi through their 
government of whom Zafar Khan was the last. Tak- 
ing advantage of the weakness of the Sultanate of 
Delhi after Taimur’s invasion in 1398, Zafar Khan 
assumed independence and founded his own Sul- 
tanate of Gujarat, which lasted till 1573. Most of 
the Sultans of the line of Zafar Khan were great 
patrons of art and letters, besides being themselves 
accomplished scholars. In 1573, Gujarat became a 
province of the Moghul empire and the emperors, 
namely, Akbar, Jehangir and Aurangzeb did show 
much interest in the education of the province. There 
was not a single field where Gujarat scholars did 

_ not distinguish themselves. Activities for the pro- 
pagation of education were vigorously pursued by 
the Muslims in Gujarat. The Sultans of Gujarat, 
specially Ahmed Shah, Mahmud Begada and Muza- 
ffar IL built a number of mosques and madrasahs 
as educational centres at Ahmedabad. Muslim edu- 
cation and learning had an influence on the non- 
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Muslim population also. The Hindus had to learn 
Persian because it was the official language and they 
acquired a very good command over it. The form 
and content of Muslim education in Gujarat were 
similar to those that Muslim education had in other 
countries. One of the salient characteristics of Mus- 
lim education in Gujarat was that theology formed 
the backbone of the curriculum. Muslim theological 
studies and the study of the Arabic language began 
in Gujarat and in India at a time when the creative 
tide of scholarship all over the Muslim countries 
after reaching its highest level had begun to ebb. 
Along with the texts, the students were then obliged 
to learn and study a number of minor treatises, 
their commentaries and super commentaries. In so 
doing they were lost in a maze of superfluities and 
had to spend a long time before they reached the 
subject itself. There was no mass education as it is 
understood today. Muslim education in Gujarat was 
not a plaaned activity. The main Muslim educa- 
tional activities were confined only to some metro- 
politan and urban centres like Pattan, Ahmedabad, 
Champaner, Cambay, Broach and Surat. The ex- 
pansion of Muslim education in Gujarat was much 
accelerated by the lavish endowments and grants of 
land that were made to the madrasahs and the mo- 
nasteries. By the time of the close of Muslim rule 
in Gujarat the activities of these institutions slacken- 
ed. The scholars of Gujarat concentrated chiefly on 
works pertaining to the religious sciences. In the 
field of theological works in Arabic, the scholars 
of Gujarat acquitted themselves creditably. The 
services of the scholars of Gujarat in the realm of 
‘hadis’ are unique. In respect of the exegesis of the 
Quran, the services of the Gujarati learned men 
were all the more brilliant and original. The mystic 
literature produced in Gujarat did not show any 
deviation from the models of the old masters. The 
muslim historians of Gujarat maintained the tradi- 
tions of Muslim histriography aright. The mad- 
rasahs and khanquahs now almost extinct might 
appear dull and drab in comparison to our colleges 
and hostels. But the seriousness of the students liv- 
ing in them had a more desirable quality than the 
levity of ther counterparts today. 


57. RAI, S. B., Society and Education (Female) in 
India (1813-1857), Ph.D. Hist., Pat. U., 1955. 


This study intended to present a comprehen- 
sive and coherent picture of social life in India dur- 
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_ ing the period 1813-1857. 


Books. journals, newspapers, gazettes, publica- 
tions of the period and various records of the 
government served as sources for collecting the re- 
quired data. 


The study probed into the problems of caste, 
religion and social system prevalent in India. Edu- 
cation of women, abolition of sati, and widow mar- 
riage were also accounted for. Mr. May, a mission- 
ary, established a girls’ school even before 1815. The 
Baptist mission had established Calcutta Female 
Juvenile Society in 1920. With sustained efforts they 
were able to open six schools where 160 female 
pupils were educated and were sent for public exa- 
mination arranged by Calcutta School Society. There 
were several organisations and institutions for female 
education, but it was found that no respectable 
Hindu was prepared to send his daughter to the 
school without proper protection. Three kinds of 
institutions were started by the missionaries. These 
were girls’ day schools, orphanages and domestic 
teaching. In 1957, Bethune started a girls’ school 
avoiding Christian religious instruction which was 
disliked by Hindu parents. On a suggestion of 
Bethune himself the government decided to take 
effective steps in female education from 1850. In 
1854, Wood’s Despatch openly advocated for female 
education. The local committees in Dacca and Cal- 
cutta started female schools for which grant-in-aid 
was sanctioned by the government. In North West 
Province, Gopal Singh, Deputy Inspector of Schools, 
Agra, started movement in 1855; all the communi- 
ties including Brahmins started sending girls to these 
schools. A girls’ school was opened in Rawalpindi in 
1856 and soon after that seven more schools for 
girls were started. The first war of independence in 
1857 caused a set back to the movement but the en- 
thusiasm of the people made it possible to spread 
girls’ education afterwards. In Bombay and other 
parts the prejudice against female education began 
disappearing rapidly and it was found that the new 
race of men started regarding women as equal part- 
ners in the great task of social and national recons- 
truction. Female education started spreading rather 


rapidly. 
58. RAO, Y. V: Education and Learning in An- 


dhra under the East India Company, Ph.D. 
Hist., Kar. U., 1968. 


The study was designed to trace the growth of 
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education and learning in the early company period, 
and during the periods 1813-35, 1835-54 and 1854-58 
against the changing political backgrounds. 

_ The study mainly concerned itself with Cir- 
cars and Royalaseema which formed part of the old 
Madras Presidency. The source material was pri- 
marily the official records and certain private writ- 
ings. 

It was found that education early in the com- 
pahy period (till 1813) was attended to quite indiffe- 
rently by the government. It was left to the 
missionaries. They laid the foundation of English 
system of education in the 18th century. The major 
events of the period between 1813-35 were the 
Charter Act of 1813, C.R. Rao’s scheme of 1814, 
the establishment of Madras Literary Society (1818) 
and Madras School Book Society (1820). Till 
1822-23, the British effort consisted of petty and 
isolated endeavours, in most cases of a charitable 
nature, and conducted by missionaries. Other events 
were the Collector’s report giving vivid description 
of education in Bellary, Godavarie (Rajmundry), 
Masulipatam, Guntur, Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Nel- 
lore, Cuddapah’ followed by Munrow’s review of 
1826 with the recommendations to establish two 
schools in each collectorate and to be increased to 
fifteen for Hindus, the monthly salary of the tea- 
chers to be on an average of rupees fifteen. The 
period could be termed as a period of experiments 
and conflicts. The period of 1835-54 might be called 
‘The Anglicising Period’. By 1840 all the preliminary 
measures for the establishment of the high school 
department of the union were carried out. A uni- 
versity board was constituted. The council of edu- 
cation came into existence in 1845. By about 1854, 
there were four high schools, seven middle schools 
educating in all 1613 pupils under the management of 
the government. The founding of Pachiappa’s 
schools marked an era in the history of Madras edu- 
cation. In 1854, the mission schools were brought 
into the system of grant-in-aid and public 
instruction. In the last phase-1854-58 the re- 
sults of the total work done were: (i) the organisa- 


tion of Department of Public Instruction Within 


Director and a junior cadre in Madras; (ii) the po- 
licy of neutrality was reiterated even while sanction- 
ing the grants to the missionary institutions; (iii) 
the University of Madras was established in 1857; 
(iv) in 1863, an act was passed to give legal sanction 
and permanence to the Rajmundry type schools. 
Learning of English language became quite popular 
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by 1858. Beyond the twin cities, namely, Hyderabad 
and Secunderabad, little was done for education 
outside the Telangana. 


59. REGE, M. S., The History and Survey of Edu- 
cation in the Ratnagiri District, Ph.D. Edu., 
Bom. U., 1961. 


The object of the study was to trace the history 
of the educational progress in the Ratnagiri district 
during the period from 1820 to 1961 in all aspects 
and to survey the educational facilities at all stages 
and to assess the progress made. 


Both official and nonofficial periodical reports 
served as the sources of data. 


The study revealed, inter alia, the following 
salient developmental features. It was seen that in 
1820 there were in the area of study only forty 
schools, each with an average strength of twenty. 
The teachers were mostly Brahmins by caste. Only 
boys were on the rolls. The depressed classes were 
denied the benefit of schooling. The period 1820 to 
1855 witnessed considerable progress. The number 
of schools rose to 204 and that of students to 3869. 

_ Vernacular schools were established at the expense 
of the government during 1826 to 1840. Fees were 
charged from the students. In the next phase of 
1855 to 1865, the first school under the ‘partially 
self-supporting system’ was established in Shipoohi 
in 1855. The total number of government vernacular 
schools was forty in 1864. By the turn of the 20th 
century, the number of schools rose to 248 with 
15,816 pupils. The next period of twenty years wit- 
nessed further rapid growth. In 1920 the number of 
schools was 628 with 35,086 pupils and in 1931 the 
number was 774 schools and 50,868 pupils. This 
large increase was due to the transfer of education 
to Indian control under the Act of 1919. The scheme 
of voluntary schools was adopted in Bombay Pro- 
vince in 1938 which helped to open up 2,400 volun- 
tary schools in 1940-42. Private enterprise added 
over 3,200 primary schools to build up a network of 
small village schools all over the province. In Ratna- 
giri district the effect of the scheme was the rise in 
the number of schools to 1,352 with 96,276 pupils 
in 1942. The position of voluntary schools had stabi- 
lised by 1946. In the last phase, 1951-61, the num- 
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ber of schools and enrolled population rose from 
2,264 and 2,09,756 to 2,584 and 2,62,623 respective- 
ly. Boys outnumbered girls. The history of compul- 
sory primary education began with the Bombay 
Primary Education Act of 1923. It sought to intro- 
duce compulsory primary education and transfer 
control from government to the local authorities. 
With the Congress government assuming power, the 
Act was amended in 1938 to deprive the school 
boards of their powers to appoint and transfer tea- 
chers. In Ratnagiri, the Act was put into force from 
1-3-1938 when Kher, B. G. took over chief minister- 
ship and education ministry. Shift system was 
introduced compulsorily in 1949, Both male and 
female teachers were serving and 42.6 percent of 
them were trained. The pay scales had improved 
from a meagre rupees three per month in 1820, Pay 
scales differed according to categories of teachers. 
Basic education was actively followed. In 1959 the 
wastage was forty percent. Girls’ education saw a 
remarkable progress in the period under review. 
The number of girls in primary schools increased 
from 6,000 in 1947 to 7,685 in 1960 and the survey 
of conditions as in 1948 revealed that 94.7 percent 
of school going population attended schools. Prior 
to 1835, secondary schools were called as English 
Schools. In these schools no fee was charged till the 
creation of Board of Education. In Ratnagiri dist- 
rict, Ratnagiri High School was the only government 
high school established in 1845. There were a few 


superior Anglo-vernacular schools and three such. 


schools were serving Ratnagiri by 1870. The number 
of secondary schools rose from five in 1870 to nine- 
teen in 1821. The expansion was more rapid during 
1921-1947. The number of schools increased to 
fortytwo and that of students to 9,052. The post 
independence reconstruction resulted in withdrawal 
of English Classes from the school stage upto 
class VII, the replacement of matriculation by S.S.C. 
examination and further expansion. In 1959, the 
number of schools rose to eightythree and that of 
students to 15,690. A Talukawise comparative study 
of secondary education was made in the district, 
The system of examination at the end of primary 
stage was in vogue since 1866. The education for 
backward classes got priority in Ratnagiri district, 
The problem of social education was well tackled 
after independence. In 1959, about 1,424 persons 
were made literate through adult education centres. 
The college at Ratnagiri established in 1945 was 
the only college till 1961 when two more colleges 
were established. The number of primary training 
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colleges was seven in 1961. The first Basic training 
«college was established in 1939. Facilities for tech- 
nical and industrial education were in existence 
since 1863. Fisheries schools were established to 
provide education to fishermen’s children. The lite- 
racy in Ratnagiri increased from 4.3 percent in 1911 
to 28.3 percent in 1961. Ratnagiri district had its 
first library in 1818; but by 1961 the number had 
risen to twentyfour. During the last twenty years a 
movement had been launched to usher in allround 
development of the villages of Ratnagiri. 


60. RENU DEBI, Progress of Education in Assam, 
1882-1937, Ph.D. Edu., Gau. U., 1971. 


The aim was to survey and critically analyse 
the progress of education in Assam during the period 
1882-1937. 

The old records, reports, minutes and review 
publications of the government were consulted as 
source material. A brief review of the progress of 
education in Assam from 1826 to 1881 was made 
to serve as the background for the study. 

The local bodies and the private agencies made 
significant contribution to the progress of education 
in the state. Progress of primary education was slow 
and limited. Only 9.3 percent of the people became 
literate in this period. The government failed mise- 
rably to provide compulsory primary education. 
Finance was lacking and wastage was high. The se- 
condary education in this period aimed at producing 
a set of men suited to help running the administra- 
tion, The stress on English language and thought 
produced an intelligentsia, less practical minded and 
cut off from the people’s stream of life. The secon- 
dary schools were under the jurisdiction of Calcutta 
University and the progress in quantity and quali- 
ty at this stage was slow. Collegiate education in 
Assam was imparted, upto 1930, in only two col- 
leges. Private colleges could not prosper due to lack 
of official interest in regard to their needs. Another 
handicap was the lack of a separate university for 
the province. Progress in the field of special educa- 
tion was rather tardy and any of the specialized 
institutions relating to law, medicine and technical 
and industrial education did not attain maturity 
even by 1937. The small percentage of trained tea- 
chers for the entire period of the survey revealed 
a sorry state of affairs. Government also closed 
down some training schools for a number of years. 
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increase in the number of all types of schools meant 
for girls, and the establishment of a separate college 
for women in 1936. But in terms of the needs of the 
entire women population of the province, not enough 
work was done. The government’s total amount of 
expenditure on education increased from a sum of 
rupees 3-1 lakhs in 1882-83 to Rs. 57.4 lakhs in 
1936-37. The amount was not sufficient to eradicate 
illiteracy among women. In 1882, the educational 
policy of the British in India (and therefore, in 
Assam) was to produce minor civil servants but in 
the process of its growth during the next fifty years 
the government had to expand the sphere of its acti- 
vities and thus modify its policy and in 1937 the 
climate of opinion forced the government to recog- 
nize the imperative need for mass education. 


61. SAHAY, B. K., Some Aspects of North In- 
dian Education and Learning under the Great 
Moghuls, 1526-1707 A.D. with special reference 
to contemporary Literature, Ph.D. Hist., Ran. 
U., 1965. 


The study is an attempt to present an account 
of some aspects of North Indian Education and 
learning from the time of Babar to that of Aurang- 
zeb. 

The sources of information exploited here 
were the contemporary vernacular literatures such 
as Hindi, Bengali, Oriya, Persian chronicles and 
foreign travellers’ accounts. 

It was found that the education was mainly in 
the hands of Brahmins and Ulemas, but some of the 
Moghul kings being the men of letters, realised the 
importance of education and patronised it by mak- 
ing handsome grants of money and lands. Three 
kinds of education—Muslim education, Hindu edu- 
cation, and mixed education were in vogue in those 
days. Muslim education was primarily based on 
the principles of Islamism and was imparted purely 
in Muslim institutions like madrasahs and khan- 
quas. The study of Islamic law and theology, 
alongwith some other subjects, constituted the curri- 
culum of such schools. Hindu education was impart- 
ed through various Brahmanical institutions like the 
tols and pathashalas. Brahmins managed these insti- 
tutions and taught according to Hindu ideals and 
philosophy. The sacred teachings of Hindu religion 
and Sanskrit formed the main subjects. With the 
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advent of Moghul rule in India not only the social 
foundation of Hindu culture but also educational 
system was affected. Hindus began to learn Persian 
and Arabic through Muslim institutions, Female 
education made a considerable progress under Mo- 
ghuls. Coeducation upto the lower secondary level 
was there. Women of upper strata were provided 
with necessary facilities to receive education of 
high standard. Emperors used to supervise the ar- 
rangements made for the education of royal ladies. 
The age of the great Moghuls had witnessed the 
establishment and growth of libraries in the country. 
Babar established royal library which was later enri- 
ched by his successors. Libraries were maintained 
under the supervision of competent men. The princes 
generally had their education at home upto the age 
of sixteen under the guidance of eminent scholars. 
“Almost every member of the royal family had love 
for learning and their scholarship was unmatched 
and proverbial. They also loved to be surrounded 
by eminent scholars like Khwandamir, Sheikh Ami- 
nulla, Faizi, Abul Fazal, Badaumi, Mir Jamalu-D- 
Din Husayh, Talif Amuli, Jadunath Pandit, Sundar 
Das, Mullah Abdul Aziz Izzat and others. Most of 
the standard and monumental works of the period, 
in different branches of learning, were mainly the 
outcome of the lavish patronage extended by the 
Timurids to the talented men of letters and reinfor- 
cement belonging to India and abroad. 


62. SAHIB, S. A., Educational Reorganisation in 
the Colony of Fiji, Ph.D. Edu., MSU, 1963. 


The objective of the study was to work out 
and present a comprehensive plan for the reconstruc- 
tion of the education system of Fiji in the light of 
both past experiences and future needs and condi- 
tions. 

Relevant informations for the study were col- 
lected from : (i) reports on education in Fiji, other 
British Colonies, India, New Zealand, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States of America ; (ii) 
reports of the UNESCO Educational Missions to Bur- 
ma, Korea and the Philippines; (iii) UNESCO-Inter- 
national Bureau of Education “Comparative Studies” 
such as Organization of Preprimary Education, Pri- 
mary Teacher Training, Secondary Teacher Train- 
ing, Primary Teachers’ Salaries, Secondary Teachers’ 
Salaries, School Inspection, Financing of Education, 
etc; (iv) reports of the International Conferences of 
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Public Education; (v) International Yearbooks of 
Education; and (vi) UNESCO “Studies on Compul- 
sory Education” in the countries of Australia, Eng- 
land, France, India, Indonesia, Iraq, the Arab States, 
Pakistan, New Zealand, Philippines and South Asia. 
Recommendations were based on analysis of the 
educational organisations, policies and practices of 
a number of countries. 

It was observed that education system in Fiji 
was not in line either with existing conditions, the 
postulate of political independence, the dominant 
feature of an essentially technological age or the im- 
perative of balanced economic development involv- 
ing rapid industrialization, but was based on non- 
Fijian background, allowing no room for the indi- 
genous child—intelligence, powers of observation and 
creative imagination to develop freely and help him 
find his learning in the world, In order to promote 
self-governance and secure economic and social 
foundations, Fiji must offer greatly enlarged educa- 
tional opportunities of all kinds. The highest attain- 
able level of general education among the people is 
a necessary condition of the introduction and ex- 
pansion of any measure of self-government worth 
the name. Healthy political development requires 
not only the selective education of the keener intel- 
ligence, it demands also people sufficiently instructed 
to be capable of both competent criticism and self- 
discipline which are the necessary correlates of go- 
verning leadership. Thus the reorganization of edu- 
cation system should be aimed at (i) providing edu- 
cation for as large a percentage of the school age 
population as possible; (ii) improving its quality and 
adapting it more closely to the needs, aptitudes and 
circumstances of the learners: (iii) relating the pur- 
poses and curriculum of the school to the require- 
ments of the present day society; (iv) improving 
the personal and professional qualifications and 
status of teachers of both primary and post 
primary. schools; (v) providing opportunities 
for university education to those who are 
capable of benefitting from higher learning so 
that the Colony’s (Fiji) needs for professional per- 
sonnel to exploit her economic resources and to 
provide the necessary leadership in the political and 
social fields are met; (vi) eradicating illiteracy and 
ignorance among the adult population, so that they 
too lead clean, healthy, happy, cooperative and satis- 
fying life; and (vii) increasing democratic control of 
education so that the people are intimately involved 
in planning and executing educational programmes. 
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63. SATHU, P., The Origin and Development of 
Publie Schools in India: Their Contribution 
and Place in the Pattern of National Education 
and a Comparison of the Work done in Experi- 
mental Schools, Ph.D. Edu., Bom. U., 1967. 


The thesis investigates: (i) how far the ‘public 
schools education in India has been reoriented so as 
to be consistent with the general pattern of education 
followed in the country; (ii) what special contribu- 
tion has been made by the Indian Public Schools and 
other institutions run on ‘public school’ line to the 
cause of general education in India; and (iii) to what 
extent, the ‘public school’ programme can be imple- 
mented in other schools following the general pat- 
tern of Nationa} Education. 

The data have been gathered through question- 
naire, correspondence, observation and interview. 
Other sources constitute the Reports of University 
Education Commission (1948), Secondary Education 
Commission (1952).and various other books and 
journals. 

With the impact of British influence in India, 
a few institutions on the pattern of public schools 
in England were established for the Indian princes 
and other landed aristocracy and for the children of 
soldiers of British army in India. Of course these 
schools changed their role after independence on 
the basis of recommendations of a Parliamentary 
Committee headed by H. N. Kunzru. In July 1962, 
many ‘Sainik Schools’ were established with the in- 
tention that they would provide a public school edu- 
cation with a military bias to the boys of personnel 
in the armed forces. The Indian Public School Con- 
ference in 1940 laid down clearly the aims and ob- 
jectives of the system. Regarding the contribution of 
public schools in India, a few major experiments 
and reforms conducted by the schools may be men- 
tioned. There are provisions of proper environment, 
provision of broad based curricula, promotion of 
extracurricular activities, dynamic methods of in- 
struction and evaluation and the school as a centre 
of community. A comparative study of public schools 


with the other nationalist experimental insti- 
tutions like Viswa Bharati, Jamia Milia Islamia. 
Vidya Bhavan, ete. reveals that a well 


grounded education cannot be given in a non-resi- 
dential school. The curriculum of both the types of 
schools prepares students for high or higher secon- 
dary examination. Most of the experimental schools 
are closer to national life and a few of them follow 
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Gandhi’s ideal of Basic education. The public school 
differs in accepting education to centre round a 
craft or productive work. In public schools English 
is the medium of instruction. Problems of discipline 
are reduced in a well organised residential school. 
Moral edvcation is imparted through morning assem- 
blies in public schools. Public schools prepare stu- 
dents for the Indian School Certificate Examination. 
The author recommends that if the public schools 
are reoriented to conform to the national pattern 
and maintain experimentalism they will serve as 
model private schools. 


64. SAXENA, S., Pre-Primary Education in India, 
Ph.D. Edu., Luc. U., 1959. 


The study attempted to survey and evaluate 
the present status of the preprimary schools and 
training institutes of India. 

Information could be collected from only one- 
sixth of the existing preprimary schools, one-third 
of such teacher-training institutions and one half of 
the children’s organisations. Review of the emergen- 
ce of preprimary education and the four main me- 
thods of child education including the pre-Basic was 
made. 

It was found that the pre-Basic method was 
not yet popular in India chiefly due to the rather 
strict and idealistic views of the Basic educationists 
and the inadequacy of efforts to popularise it as a 
distinct stage of the Basic scheme. 

Preprimary education in India appeared as an 
exotic movement standing towards the end of the 
19th century. Despite the initial momentum during 
and after the World War II, its development has been 
very slow. The present provision needs to be increased 
about 74 times and even then one-tenth of the pre- 
school age children would be able to attend such 
schools. As for the training programmes in the exis- 


ting training institutions, there is scope for improve- 


ment by raising the minimum qualifications of the 
by extending the course 


trainees to high school pass, ; 

of training to one year and enriching the curriculum. 
The private management effort came into the field 
as early as in the 1920's. Some of the early institu- 
tions served to arouse public consciousness towards 
child welfare and child education. There 
existed, however, a need foran all India 
agency of child education to vitalise the deve- 
lopment and coordinate the efforts. Preprimary edu- 
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cation was not specially advantageous in raising the 
educational attainment of chidren belonging to 
middle and upper socio-economic groups while, 
however, it helped the emotional and social develop- 
ment of the child's personality and improved a bit 
of his thinking and reasoning powers. It was bene- 
ficial for the lower and educationally backward sec- 
tions, at the same time helping the introduction of 
compulsory primary education among these sections. 


65. SHARMA, A. P., Development of Professional 
Education in Rajasthan, Ph.D. Edu., Udai, U.. 
1971. 


The study was undertaken (i) to trace the de- 
velopment of professional education in the State of 
Rajasthan from 1947 to 1968, (ii) to make an inten- 
sive study of the problems of professional education 
in Rajasthan with respect to enrolment, physical 
facilities, staff, finances, curricular programmes, li- 
brary facilities, admissions, wastage and stagnation, 
and job opportunities and (iii) to make a horizontal 
study of all the twentysix professional institutions 
in respect of the objectives mentioned above. 

All professional colleges—agricultural, medical, 


engineering, veterinary, and physical education’ in’ 


Rajasthan were included in the study. Question- 
naires, interview schedules, and case study techni- 
ques were used for collecting necessary data. 
Findings of the study revealed that: (i) deve- 
lopment of professional colleges after independence 
has been quite encouraging. Prior to 1947 there was 
only one medical college, one engineering college, and 
one teacher’s training college, but in 1968 there were 
four agricultural colleges, one veterinary college, five 
medical colleges, three engineering colleges, one phy- 
sical education college, and twelve teacher’s training 
colleges in the state. As the demand for professional 
personnel increased the intake capacity of the insti- 
tutions, the enrolment and also the number of insti- 
tutions increased. The nature of the training and job 
-prestige affected the direction and growth of intake 
and enrolment. (ii) The enrolment of girls has in- 
creased considerably. Of the twentysix professional 
colleges in the state seventeen are run by government 
and universities which are better staffed and better 
looked after in many respects whereas the remain- 
ing nine institutions are run by the private manage- 
ments and the staff position is rather poor. (iii) Tea- 
cher pupil ratio is found to be good in medical. 
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engineering and agricultural colleges. (iv) In almost 
all the colleges the position of accommodation and 
equipment is fairly good but in certain teachers’ 
training colleges facilities for library, reading room 
etc. are rather poor. The professional colleges run 
by the state and the universities seldom suffered fin- 
ancially while private colleges made money by 
charging fees. (v) The highest per capita expenditure 
was incurred by the agricultural colleges followed by 
veterinary, engineering, physical education, and me- 
dical colleges. (vi) Rapid changes were observed in 
the mode of life, explosion of knowledge, needs and 
attitude of the society. (vii) The appointment of less 
qualified and retired people in the private colleges 
appears to have caused administrative problems, and 
strikes in such colleges have been a common pheno- 
menon. (viii) Institutions run by the government su- 
ffered from redtapism. (ix) Constant illness, poverty 
of the parents, ambitious curriculum are responsible 
for wastage, whereas, irregular attendance, poor 
knowledge of English language caused stagnation. 
Stagnation in medical, agricultural, veterinary and 
engineering colleges was found to be on the decrease 
because of reorganised methods of instruction and 
graded involvement of the students in practicals. The 
lowest percentage of wastage was observed in physi- 
cal education and teacher's training colleges and 
higher stagnation in engineering colleges. 


66. SHUKLA, S. C., Educational Development in 
British India (1854-1904), Ph.D, Edu., Del. U., 
1958. 


The study aimed at tracing the growth of edu- 
cation and educational structure during the British 
period. 

It is a piece of library research. Indigenous 
elementary education was fairly widespread. Among 
the Hindus, the content of elementary education 
was secular and did not have many cultural ele- 
ments. This was not so among the Sikhs and the 
Muslims who incorporated the Granth and the 
Quran. Persian education was a fuller cultural and 
vocational preparation for the life of the bureaucracy 
and gentry. Sanskrit learning performed, mainly, a 
preservative function apart from offering vocational 
preparation to the priest. Om the whole, the schools 
did not function as a distinct social agency and edu- 
cation played a minor role in promoting social mobi- 
lity. In the next phase, the East India Company felt 
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the need of finding interpreters of local laws and 
usage to help administer justice and collect revenue, 
to conciliate influential intelligentsia and gentry. 
Because of the change of mercantile into industrial 
economy, upsurge of missionary activity, emergence 
of a new class of Indians, new land revenue structure 
and the desire of the rulers to expand and stabilise 
the transmission belt between themselves and the 
people, great transformation took place. After many 
a controversies, the policy finally decided upon was 
a secular education (using English at the higher 
levels). Elementary education in the mother tongue 
came within the purview of government policy in 
the 1840s, This period, also, saw the development of 
a public works policy leading to the provision of 
training engineering personnel. The despatch of 1854 
gave all these measures a unified shape and laid 
down the lines of future development. Among the 
major recommendations were the establishment of 
universities and setting up departments of public 
instruction. During 1854 and 1882, the policy varied 
in different provinces. In North Western 
Province,  cess-supported hulkabundi schools 
replaced indigenous schools though the 
latter continued to enjoy support from 
the trading and government service sections of the 
population. The hulkabundi system was not success- 
ful in Punjab. In Bengal, the government evolved 
measures for integrating the pathashalas with the 
government system. In Madras also, the indigenous 
schools were absorbed and transformed, as the. sys- 
tem of Anglo-vernacular education made headway. 
In Bombay, the government supported vernacular 
schools. After the 80’s, there was a visualisation of 
enriching elementary education adapted to rural life 
or a life of work. School was to be more inclusive 
social agency—-a projection of modern industrial, per- 
haps democratic society based on division of labour 
and classification and crystallisation of social func- 
tions, All this,came about in the context of the weak- 
ness of Indian economy and thus a need to diversify 
the rural economy by revival and introduction of 
handicraft industries was felt. The Indian Education 
Commission of 1882, made a somewhat ambiguous 
statement calling for enrichment of elementary educa- 
tion and also its simplification into the 3 R’s. After 
the 90’s, expansion of elementary education slowed 
down. However, popular pressure and resulting 
government action gave fresh impetus early in the 
twentieth century. i 

The main function ‘of secondary education lay 
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in preparing for government or other similar em- 
ployment. It expanded, more or less, rapidly in diffe- 
rent provinces depending on the size of, government 
apparatus, the state of trade and commerce and 
the characier of the middle classes. Political discon- 
tent and frustration turned attention to the provision 
of alternative courses leading to clerical, commercial 
or industrial callings. The 1882 commission made a 
general plea for bifurcation. However, the new cour- 
ses made little headway due to poor planning, and 
lack of interest of the industrial employers. The at- 
tempts at diversifying secondary education proved 
largely abortive. Another matter that came up during 
this period was the separation of the academic ad- 
ministration and control of secondary education 
from that of the universities. In higher education in 
Indian universities (upto 1882) the syllabi prepared 
on the model of the London University emphasised 
literature, classics, philosophy, and mathematics. 
Indian classics found place gradually. Science took 
a back seat. Towards the late 70’s even some weak 
colleges under Indian management came up. Higher 
education during 1882 and 1904 was characterised 
by an intense controversy over university structure, 
control and functions and efforts to introduce scien- 
ces and technical studies into the universities. An 
essential university function was conspicuous by 
its absence, viz., the creation of new knowledge, the 
developing of a body of knowledge relevant to na- 
tional situation and conducive to the promotion of 
national prosperity and culture. This period was 
marked by a growth in the national consciousness 
and a criticism of British rule. Curzon decided to 
reform Indian universities. He brought teaching, re- 
search and even a little more money but insisted on 
keeping the composition of controlling bodies under 
meticulous government control. The 1904 Act em- 
bodied these changes in the face of bitter opposition 
to some recommendations. The events of 1904 gave 
impetus to the establishment of independent institu- 
tions of higher learning and to emphasise national 
culture and technical and scientific advance. 


Engineering education started with P.W.D. re- 
quirements but did not grow in proportion to their 
expansion. The great deterent to the growth of tech- 
nical education came from the decision of the Sec- 
retary of State to set up the Royal Indian Engineering 
College at Coopers Hill (England) serving the needs 
of the entire empire. During the last quarter of the 
century mechanical and electrical engineering train- 
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ing were introduced in some of the colleges. The 
attempts to revitalise local industries did not, gene- 
rally speaking, succeed much. Art industries received 
some support from luxury needs of the rich and here 
art and industrial schools helped to preserve and 
improve some indigenous designs and processes. 
Towards the close of the period under review the 
intelligentsia had started looking forward to organi- 
sation of industrial and technical education as’ a 
means of regeneration. The government too had ini- 
tiated a technical scholarship scheme. Attention to 
agricultural improvement and education was directed 
first in Madras. The main function was to help the 
government in the collection and systematisation of 
agricultural information, A few experimental farms 
were established. The Pusa farm and research insti- 
tute arose due to the genuine need of the indigo 
planters thrown out of the market by synthetic Ger- 
man dyes. In the absence of needed structural 
changes in the economy as a whole and agricultural 
sector in particular, agricultural education remained 
sterile. Veterinary corps were throughout maintained 
by the army. A forest school came up in Dehradun 
in 1871 and one or two similar institutions arose in 
Madras and Bombay later. 


Two important factors shaping educational de- 
velopment emerged—one, close association of educa- 
tion with state apparatus and two, the desire of the 
tulers to Anglicise and westernise the middle class 
for rapport between rulers and the ruled. Towards 
the close of this period, this very middle class deve- 
loped a national consciousness and a critique of 
government educational policy. 


67. TIWARI, D. D., Primary Education in Uttar 
Pradesh, Ph.D. Edu., All. U., 1964. 


The study was undertaken to trace critically 
the development of the administration and organisa- 
tion of primary education in the state and to high- 
light the causes that led to the Present situation. 


The study revealed : (i) according to manage- 
ment and control, primary schools are classified as 
schools run entirely by government, schools run by 
the district boards (Zila Parishads), schools run by 
corporations, schools run by private individuals and 
private bodies; besides, this study revealed that ac- 
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cording to geographical and climatic conditions some 
migratory schools and some temporary schools have 
come up; (ii) the economic status of the teacher is 
very low as compared to that of teachers in other 
states and also of other countries; (iii) the system 
of payment of salary to the teacher is unsatisfactory; 
(iv) the progress of primary education was retarded 
due to the policy of giving meagre grant-in-aid to 
indigenous schools and opening of departmental 
schools; (v) there are a number of ptoblems connect- 
ed with enrolment such as poverty, unsuitability of 
school hours, long distances, lack of accommodation, 
indifference of parents, child labcur, religious consi- 
deration, lack of competent teachers, single teacher 
schools, admission throughout the year, age of 
admission, unsuitable procedure of examination, 
lack of effective supervision, high teacher-pupil ratio 
and lack of separate schools for girls; (vi) there 
should be no difference in the syllabuses for boys 
and girls at the primary stage nor for rural and urban 
areas; (vii) promotion in the final class V, examina- 
tion being in the hands of inspecting officers, leads 
to the neglect of studies in the lower classes, (viii) 
although the curriculum has been changed, the sys- 
tem of assessment is going on the old lines; (ix) 
primary school buildings have received little atten- 
tion in the third five year plan on account of the 
Prime Minister’s emphasis on open air schools; and 
the present trend is to place the burden of setting 
up school buildings on community resources which 
are usually very slender particularly in the backward 
areas, therefore, government subsidy should be based 
on the principle of equalisation and not of uniformi- 
ty; (x) inspection work is done unsatisfactorily on 
account of the heavy work load, lack of touring fa- 
cilities, lack of professional efficiency, indifference 
of teachers and indifference of local bodies to the 
expert advice of inspecting officers; (xi) a three tier 
system has been introduced which consists of Zila 
Parishad, Kshetra Samiti and Gaon Sabha; there is 
financial centralization on the one hand and adminis- 
trative decentralization on the other which do not go 
well together; but it is true to mention that U.P. 
spends much less on education than many other 
states, which is one of the main causes of its back- 
wardness; (xii) teacher education programme should 
be improved by providing all facilities and compe- 
tent and better qualified staff; (xiii) because of finan- 
cial difficulties compulsory education has received 
very little attention; (xiv) the main problems of 
primary education for girls are social Prejudices, 
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poverty, early marriages, lack of separate schools 
for girls and shortage of women teachers. 


68. UPRETI, D. C., Political Development and 
Growth of Education in British india, 1904-1947, 
Ph.D. Edu., MSU, 1972. 


The aim of the present study is to reinterpret 
the evolution of education policies in British India 
in relation to contemporary political developments. 
An ancillary aim was also to unravel the hitherto 
unknown facts about educational developments dur- 
ing that period, 


The evidences have been culled out from the 
educational records of that period mainly from Na- 
tional Archives of India, New Delhi, The evidences 
have been sorted from official files, quinquennial 
reviews, contemporary newspapers and also from 
some secondary sources. 


The salient features of the period is sum- 
marised as under. The evolution of new educational 
policy by the British was, first and foremost, the 
outcome of political and administrative necessity. 
Education played only a peripheral role in the grow- 
th of the new classes. The emerging classes, however, 
used education as a tool to perpetuate their own 
growth, The contradiction between the emerging 
classes and the rulers and within the classes, both 
affected the development of education. The change 
in educational policy in 1904 was a major challenge 
to the assumption held till then that higher education 
acted as a stabilising influence of the British rule. 
Curzon wanted to circumscribe higher education but 
his policies did not succeed. The next phase was 
marked by a compromise between the liberals and 
the colonial rulers. The reappraisal of educational 
policies during this period finally culminated in the 
Government of India Resolution on Education in 
1913. The support to the education of the masses 
was still with the motive of ensuring political stabi- 
lity and ensuring support for constitutional proce- 
dures. The political and educational appraisal in 1913 
lost its significance due to events after the First World 
War, viz., constitutional reforms and the launching 
of mass moyement by Mahatma Gandhi. Political 
education of the masses assumed special significance 
during this period. The challenge to the existing 
cation was thrown by an alternative 


system of edu i 
of education. The role of education 


national system 
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in later years was yiewed -by the rulers as the creation 
of the enlightened electorate. At the same time a 
directing class was to be created through higher edu- 
cation, but the national movement affected the edu- 
cational system in a different way and its impact was 
felt in generating a feeling of revolt and a weaken- 
ing of faith in the institutional set-up. After the civil 
disobedience movement in 1934, education was also 
included as one item of the programme of national 
reconstruction, The post-war educational planning 
was done under the limitation of political uncer- 
tainties. The analysis of changes in educational po- 
licies in the context of radical politics have given 
some new insights. It was only during the radicali- 
zation of politics that the political significance of 
mass education was emphasized. Change in educa- 
tional policies were — affected considerably ` by ‘the 
participation of students and teachers in radical po- 
litics. The radicalists challenged the political motive 
of extending education among the masses to create 
feelings of loyalty towards the empire. They empha- 
sized the role of education as an instrument for re- 
surrecting Indian nationalism. The radical politics 
after the twenties was inclined towards the ideology 
of the left. It emphasized that any major transforma- 
tion in the educational system would have to wait 
for basic changes in economic and political spheres. 
The study of Muslim communal politics and separa- 
tion in education has also brought into light some 
new facts. Separate educational provisions for the 
Muslims was an incentive only in the earlier period. 
After the twenties, it helped the vested interests 
among the Muslims in strengthening their own poli- 
tical position. For the common people, it hampered 
their growth politically as well as educationally. The 
were all 


usually held contention that Muslims 
through backward in education is not based 
on proper evidence. Regional imbalances and 


economic conditions were the main factors behind 
the educational backwardness of Muslims, The de- 
mand for a separate Muslim University was voiced 
since the beginning of this century. Educational 
thinking in British India was also affected by the 
major international events like Japanese victory over 
Russia in 1905, First World War and the Bolshevik 
revolution and the Second World War, The main 
effects of the political changes brought by the Second 
World War were to expose and pinpoint the weak 
spots in the educational system of India and to in- 
troduce a sense of urgency for reconstructing the 
whole educational structure. 
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69. VAKIL, V., Girls’ Education in Modern India 
with special reference to its Expansion in the 
State of Bombay, Ph.D. Edu., Bom. U., 1965. 


The study aimed at tracing the history of girls’ 
education in modern India with special reference to 
its expansion in Bombay State. 

Normative survey method was used. Besides 
going through a number of official reports, surveys, 
records and visits to a few institution. a question- 
naire was also prepared to collect information. 

When the Britishers came to India, education 
as a whole was at a low ebb and education for girls 
was discouraged on various grounds of racial cus- 
toms. After the establishment of a school in Calcutta 
in 1849, influential members of the society started 
taking interest in the education of girls along with 
the missionaries. The total number of girls under 
instruction in Bombay increased by 37.90 percent. 
By. 1891-92 the number or girls passing matriculation 
was eighteen. In 1901-02, there were twelve colleges, 
451 secondary schools and 5306 primary schools for 
girls in the whole of India. But the total enrolment 
of girls by 1957-58 was 106,75,322. In the post inde- 
pendence period, the expansion of education was 
quite remarkable for the number of literate girls 
which was 5 out of 1000 in 1891 had increased to 
129 in every 1000, in 1951. The wastage in girls 
education was found to be quite high. The causes for 
the same were found to be economic, social and phy- 
sical. A need for separate curriculum for girls was 
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feit as the outcome of the study. Girls education in 
rural areas cut a very sorry figure. Private efforts 
claim a good position in providing women’s educa- 
tion. 


70. YADAV, R., A Study of History, Education 
and Culture of Jabalpur District (from Kalchuri 
Period to date), Ph.D. Edu:, Jab. U., 1970. 


The major aim was to write an authentic his- 
tory of the historical, educational and cultural aspects 
of Jabalpur district. 

Historical survey method was used. Data were 
collected through the study of records and documents, 
visits to historical places. Interview technique was 
also used on a schedule. 

The study revealed that: (i) historical age was 
sequentially followed by Kalchuri period, Gond 
period, Maratha period and Thagi period; (ii) histo- 
rical period included Ramayan, Mahabharat and 
Puran periods: and (iii) Jabalpur district was estab- 
lished in 1818 during the British regime and the first 
primary school was started in 1930, The investiga- 
tor has reported the development of pre-primary 
Basic primary and secondary education in democra- 
tic India. He has also pointed out the historical 
development of women education, university educa- 
tion and technical and vocational education. An 
account of cultural development has also been given 
in the study. 


A 


Sociology of Education 
A Trend Report 


N. V. THIRTHA 
M. MUKHOPADHYAY 


eS ha ee 


A study in the history of sociology of educa- 
lion yields that it was 1883, when for the first time 
education was viewed as “principal agent of human 
progress’ in Lester Ward's “Dynamic Sociology’ 
(1883), But till about 1915-16 sociology of education 
had to wait to have sufficient recognition as a field 
of analytical study. Willard Waller (1932) and Flo- 
rian Znanceeki (1936) first presented a strong theore- 
tical base. Another name in the field came to be 
very promitient when Karl Manhiem published his 
book ‘Freedom, Power and Democratic Planning’. 
But these were all for theoretical bring up. So far as 
research literature in this field in the world is con- 
cerned it dates back only to 1955 since when it has 
grown very rapidly. But Indian studies in sociology 
of education at the doctoral and project level date 
back to 1958. Of course research tradition in other 
levels, particularly at master’s grade can be traced 
from 1926 when Sen studied for the first time the in- 
fluence of environment on the education of children 
This was followed, as tradition, by Joglekar (1928) 
in Bombay where he studied the interaction of edu: 
cation and social class from a historical perspective. 
Gupta (1944) studied the dynamicity of the’ moder 
education. The next two names are of Sanegiri (1950) 
and Tandon (1950) who studied the effect of Second 
World War on education and Wardha scheme res- 
pectively. The researchers in between 1950 and 1959 
till the studies were taken up at the doctoral level are 
Bhattacharya (1951), Hickey (1951), Bose (1956), Rai 
(1956) and Mullick (1957). 


It appears from the studies that these resear- 
ches were based mainly on the theory developed by 


the sociologists abroad as it was till yesteryear that 
there was hardly any theoretical discussion in the 
sociology of education with reference to Indian 
conditions. However, the decade sixties has witnessed 
a large spurt of research studies with a tendency to 
develop an Indian sociology of education, After 
1958 the onward yearwise distribution of the studies 
is as under: 


TABLE 1 


YEARWISE DISTRIBUTION OF STUDIES IN 
SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION. 


Year Ph.D. in Projects Total 
Educa- Socio- Others 
tion logy 
Upto 1960 1 2 1 3 7 
1961-1965 5 1 2 4 12 
1966-1970 8 7 8 7 30 
1971 onwards =] -— — 2 yi 
NOE ee 
The total number of studies till 1960 were 


seven only. 1961-70 yielded 42 studies out of which 
31 were Ph.D. studies. The rise of project research 
during this decade was largely due to the establish- 
ment of NCERT and increasing awareness on the 
part of various educational institutions. The NCERT 
has financed four studies under the GARP scheme 
which is a transferred programme under schemes 
Al and B2 of the Ministry of Education which 
financed three research projects earlier. 


\ 
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The studies in sociology of education were 
‘reviewed in “The Third Year Book ‘of Education’— 
NCERT (1968) by Prof. Mathur. The review has re- 
ferred to eighteen studies. Fourteen of these are 
M.Ed. dissertations and four are Ph.D. theses. 
Again, three of the four Ph. D. theses referred to 
are historical in nature. For the inadequacy of 
number of studies referred it has really been difficult 
to give a real picture of trends of research in thf 
field. 

First exhaustive review of research in the field 
has been done by Mrs. Suma Chitnis of Tata Insti- 
tute of Social Sciences for the ICSSR in 1970, The 
booklet is built up,on a review of 83 studies of va- 
rious types, e.g., Ph.D. theses, M.A. dissertations, 
individual and institutional projects, papers based 
on individual thinking etc. and enriched with an 
exhaustive reference and bibliography of 226 items. 
All the studies available were classified in two 
broad heads with respective subareas as follows : 


A. The Education 
System as a sub 
system of the Social 
System : 


(1) The role and the fun- 
ction of education in 
Indian Society. 

(a) Socialisation. 

(b) Conservation 
and advancement 
of knowledge. 

_ + (c) Determinant of 
conformity, 
change and stabi- 

: lity. 

t (2) The growth and the 
expansion of the 
formal education in 
Indian society. 

(3) The education sys- 
tems and other seg- 
ments of the social 
‘systems: 

(a) Family. 
(b) The system of 
Stratification. 
(c) The state and the 
` political system. 


B. The Structure and (1) A system of goals, 


Internal Organisation 


`of- the Education - 


System: >. .- 


norms and values, 
practices, procedures 
and mechanism to- 
wards the attainment 
of goals. 


(2) A system of roles and 
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Status. 
(3) Social background 
data on demo- 


graphic characteris- 
tics, attitudes, 
values, aspirations, 


achievements, habits 
and patterns of be- 
haviour among parti- 
cipants in the educa- 
tion system, 


Out of these eightythree studies, twentyseven 
Studies are devoted to the investigation of social 
background, attitudes, values, achievements, aspira- 
tions and patterns of behaviour of students and 
teachers. 


Most of these studies, primarily descriptive in 
nature, offer sociographic data on a variety of cha- 
racteristics about students and teachers, their age, 
caste, economic status, their educational and occupa- 
tional backgrounds, their attitudes, values and aspi- 
rations. Special feature of a particular study in a 
group has also duly been highlighted, for example, 
the mention that the eight field studies in education 
and the all India report on these studies concentrate 
on an understanding of the extent to which the at- 
titudes and values observed among students, parents 
and teachers are indicative of modernisation. 


In the field of empirical researches, the social 
determinants of educability, namely, caste, social 
background, sex, education and social mobility has 
been an interesting area for the researchers; mention 
has. been made of Kulhalli Chandrashekhariah, Dev 
Karma (1962), Awatar Sing (1962), etc. 


In the area of socialisation, studies have been 
reviewed in three categories—Socialisation for Moder- 
nisation, Socialisation for Adult Role, and Cultural 
Background and Socialisation. The trend towards 
modernisation has been studied by Shah (1964), Cor- 
mack (1968), Damle (1966) and Baldev Sharma by 
examining the attitudes and values of the college 
students towards marriage, family life, religious 
practices, sex status of women, policies, government 
autonomy, individualisation and occupational values. 
In the second area, study by John and Ruth Hill 
(1955) has been referred where Indians educated in 
the West have been examined with a view to finding 
out the extent to which the foreign education equips 
Indians to fit into Indian society. 


SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION 


Kamat (1967, 1968), Gadgil and Dandekar 
(1955) and Joshi and Rao (1969) made commendable 
studies on growth of education in rural commu- 
nities in Maharashtra, U.P. and Punjab. Thirtha 
(1960) approached the problem from parental ex- 
pectation from education. In another study Thirtha 
(1961) analysed the ‘Dharma’, a dominant theme 
in a Telangana village to appraise the degrees of 
appropriateness or inappropriateness of the values 
inculcated through formal education to a rural com- 
munity. 

Effectiveness of adult literacy programme 
and growth of primary education have been studied by 
Singh and Marawala (1947), problems of wastage 
and stagnation by Kamat (1963), Sharma and Sapra 
(1967). 

The other major areas of research—student ac- 
tivismjorganisation|leadership have been studied by 
Chitra (1966), Bona (1968), Shaw (1968), Singh 
(1968), Sharma, Allback (1968) and Singh (1963). 

In the area of role expectations and role per- 
formance, the studies of school teacher’s role by Shah 
(1967) and Goswami (1969) have been reviewed. 
Thirtha in another study, examined the impact of 
role conflict on academic performance of college 
students and Damle analysed college teacher’s role in 
advancement of knowledge and to their function as 
subjects specialists. 

The role conflict of married women has been 
studied by Desai (1969), among women primary 
and secondary school teachers in general and marri- 
ed women teachers in particular by Nibber (1963) 
and Agarwal (1963). The conflict between role of 
a teacher and that of a housewife, mother and wife 
were the main points of investigation. The studies 
by Jain (1968), Kahlon and Sisodia (1964), D’Souza 
(1961), Tamber (1968) and Samdam (1968), have 
been reviewed as the research in the area of educa- 
tion as a system of goals, practices and procedures. 

For an appraisal of the trend of research Chitnis 
indicated the uneven coverage of the researches with 
respect to theme and location, the missing macro 
and micro studies and the unsophisticated metho- 
dology. She has concluded with some guidelines for 
further research. 

Further, in the same report, Chitnis has 
reviewed the papers and monographs classi- 
fying them into four broad heads, namely, papers 
that (i) clarify theoretical concepts used in 
the sociology of education and that explain 
the nature of the sociological enquiry into 
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education and define the field for research in socio- 
logy; (ii) make conceptual analysis of the issues in 
Indian education, most of the papers are based on 
observation, impressions about the education system; 
(iii) make use of empirical data towards the con- 
ceptual analyses of issues in education; and (iv) 
develop models for sociological research. 

In a separate section she has also reviewed 
the ongoing researches. 

It is needless to mention that Indian researchers 
in the field had a long standing demand for such 
work and so far as its comprehensivness and scien- 
tific analysis are concerned it is definitely commen- 
dable. But in author’s (Chitnis) own view, more of 
researches in sociology of education has been done 
in the department of education than in the depart- 
ments of sociology. Her review is based mainly on 
works of the sociology departments and published 
papers. 

The major objective of the present paper is to 
draw a research trend in the field of sociology of 
education from the doctoral and major institutional 
studies carried out in education departments as well 
as in other departments of various Indian universities. 
It has taken care of all such researches which are 
financed’ by the Ministry of Education, the 
UGC, the NCERT, state governments, uni- 
versities and other private organisations. Tt 
includes both published and unpublished re- 
ports. The report delimits itself from the in- 
clusion of dissertations at the postgraduate level, 
a pilot study. or a paper or a discussion paper. Ano- 
ther delimitation of our work here is exclusion of the 
studies on tribal life and education, which are put in 
a separate group in this volume. A few studies in- 
cluded in chapters on Economics of Education, Edu- 
cational Adininistration, Psychology of Education, 
Social and Adult Education, etc. could be put under 
this group of studies, also. 

In brief, the arguments behind this work can be 
summarised as under : 

(i) It includes all published and unpublished 
Ph.D. theses and project researches in 
education and almost all in other areas 
like Sociology, Psychology, Adult Edu- 
cation, etc. 

(ii) It adds to the previous one and makes 
it up-to-date. 

(iii) It has a different dimension and magni- 
tude by being considered as a part of the 
total research in education in India. 
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The reports collected and reviewed here are 
fiftysix in number. The total number of projects 
are sixteen only. The rest of the studies are Ph.D. 
theses, published or unpublished, submitted and 
accepted for Ph.D. degree in various universities of 
India. A sight into the collection enlisted in other 
groups adds a further number of about fifteen studies 
of sociological interest. 

The studies in sociology of education show å 
few very clear subareas. Bidwell (1966) has classi- 
fied them into six categories as under : 


(1) Correlation of types of Society and of 
Education, 

(2) Case studies of Historical and Developing 
Societies, 

(3) Education and Politics, 

(4) Education and Economy, 

(5) Education and Stratification, and 

t6) Social Organisation of Educational Activi- 
ties. 

According to the nature of studies in India we 


~ have classified them into the following broad heads 


and respective subheads : 


A. Educational — Socio-economic and cultural 


Organisation background of students and 
as a Social teachers. 
System. — Studies on __ inter-structural 
linkage. 
— Studies on personality and 
prejudice. 
= Values, attitudes, aspirations 


of students, teachers and 
other human participants in 
the process. 


B. Education and — Innovation in education and 
Social Change the nature of diffusion process 
within the social systems. 
— Impact of society and social 
change on education. 
— Impact of education on social 
change. 
C. Social Problems 


D. Cross-cultural 
Studies 


E. Studies on Group 
Dynamics, 
But none of these groups can be put into water 
light compartments as the overlaps in more than 
one area or sub-groups are obvious. 
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A. EDUCATIONAL ORGANISATION AS A 
SOCIAL SYSTEM 


Emile Durkheim defined school and its class- 
room as micro-cosmic social facts with its own struc- 
tural and cultural integrity. He first discussed social 
organisations of schools in his papers published dur- 
ing 1903 to 1925. But it was the book ‘Sociology 
of Teaching’ (1932), where Waller gave a systematic 
theoretical statement. So far as current researches 
are concerned, the Encyclopaedia of Educational 
Research reveals that it was Gordon (1957) and 
Parsons (1959) who took up to make some investi- 
gations in this aspect. The other worth mentioning 
names are of Thislethwaite (1960), Coleman (1961), 
Beeker and others (1961), etc. The study in India 
was first done in this area by Angade (1957). But 
at the doctoral level Agarwal (1959) was the first 
to deal with this problem and followed up by more 
than fifty percent of the total researchers who 
engaged themselves in the field of sociology of edu- 
cation as a whole. 


Socio-economic and Cultural background : 


In this group of studies, there are  thirtytwo 
studies out of which nine studies relate to the socio- 


„economic and cultural background of the student. 


Studies of Desai (1962), Patel (1969), Shah (1960), 
Shahani (1962). Ahmed (1968), Chitra (1969), Hooda 
(1968), Weisinger (1963), Manuel, et al. (1960) 
may be mentioned. The variables measured are the 
structure of the family, educational level of the 
parents, income of the family, ordinal position of 
the student, major likings, leisure time activities, etc. 
The study of Weisinger (1963) includes develop- 
mental nature of the Hindu adolescent girl. Manuel, 
et al. (11960) studied the relationship between socio- 
economic condition and educational achievement of 
the pupils. Special feature of Chitra’s’ (1969) work 
is the study of inequalities in educational opportuni- 
ties and social mobility. 


The sample of these studies ranged between a 
minimum of 186 to a maximum of 1891 people of 
different types of institutions, different geographical 
origins and different family statuses. In selecting the 
sample. effort has been made that the study samlpe 
sufficiently represents the total population, but it 
cannot be safely said that the stratified random 
sampling technique has been used everywhere. So 
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far as methodology is concerned, these researches 
are mainly survey type of research. Questionnaire 
and interview have been the major tools of research. 


The studies reveal that the educational oppor- 
tunity is mostly open to better strata of the society. 
Educational atmosphere are more conducive in the 
urban families where either one of the parents or 
both are educated. Chitra’s (1969) study reveals 
that caste has a dominant role offering Brahmins 
better facilities for educational training. Ahmad's 
(1968) study reveals that the women undergraduates 
are not deeply concerned about their future work 
and a section of them look upon marriage as their 
ultimate objective. They view a housewife’s role as 
raising a family and bearing responsibilities. Hooda’s 
(1968) study reveals that ‘to be a doctor’ is the 
most preferred profession; ‘to be an engineering 
graduate’ and ‘lawyer’ followed suit. Weisinger’s 
(1963) study reveals that the major vocational choice 
of the girls are stenography, teaching, medicine, 
and engineering. Manuel and others’ (1960) study 
shows that various occupational categories differed 
in the attitude and choice of education, The parents 
were reluctant to send their girls to schools, Distance 
of school from home in rural areas was a handicap 
agi there was marked positive correlation between 
nearness of school and achievement in English and 
mathematics: 


The studies conducted by Tiwari (968), Nair 
(1971), Municipal Corporation of Bombay 
S.E. (Gujarat) (1965), Aaron, et al. (1969) and 
Jadeja (1969) dealt with the socio-economic condi- 
_ tion of teachers, their values, family patterns, dress, 
assets and debts and aspirational level. In Tiwari's 
(1968) study the relationship between the cultural 
background and the teaching efficiency has also 
been considered. The S.I.E. (Gujarat) studied the 
economic conditions and educational background of 
the teacher educators of primary teacher training 
institutions and also studied the views of these 
teacher trainees towards the present sylllabus. Jadeja 
(1969) studied the primary school teachers. The 
samples of the studies were statistically large, rang- 
ing between 349 to 1074. The major tools of research 
were interview, questionnaire, service rule records, 
etc. 

The major outcomes of the research were: 
average income of 18.9 percent of teachers were 
below Rs. 150|- per month. Considering parents’ 
income, 63 percent of the teachers fall in middle 
class family, Jadeja (1969) found that 41.5 percent 


(1966), 
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of the primary school teachers of Surat district are 
tribals. More than two-thirds of the teachers come 
from poor families, 

In the only one macro-study — ‘Field studies 
in the sociology of education’ (1970) done by eight 
investigators in eight different states, the major 
effort was directed to study whether education is 
being governed by the goals and values of equality, 
democracy and secularism, and also to provide data 
on the attitudes of students, teachers in the area of 
education, occupational aspiration of students and 
occupational satisfaction and adjustment of teachers. 
It was also studied how far these attitudes were in- 
dicative of modernisations. The respondents’ atti- 
tude towards politics and political leaders was 
another major item of these studies. 


Studies of Shah (1969) considered the role of 
teachers measured by concensus of the teachers, 
students, principals, school board members, ete. 
The role study included samples from students, 
parents or guardians, principals, teachers, school 
board members and community leaders. In the role 
consensus, teachers and teaching methods are also 
studied. 

The other study by Aaron and others (1969) is 
a comparative study of the socio-psychological con- 
dition of the pupils and teachers in two different 
settings, namely, rural and urban. Variables studied 
were achievement motivation, attitude towards 
modernisation, values, interests, academic and do- 
mestic problems, creative ability, etc. With respect 
to schools these were laboratory, library, sanitation, 
facilities for physical education and involvement of 
parents. It was found that socio-economic status 
being the same, there was no significant difference 
between the score on achievement of rural and 
urban boys, There was no significant difference bet- 
ween rural and urban teachers with regard to 
motivation, attitude towards modernisation and 
values. 


Inter-structural Linkage : 


The education system is a multi-structured built 
up. It is composed of several subsystems or sub- 
structures. The linkage lying between the structures 
plays an important role in the functioning of the 
whole system. The research in the area of inter- 
structural linkage is important on its own credit, 

Studies conducted by Sharma (1968) and Anand 
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(1972) are on the staff-relation and teacher-pupil 
relationship of higher secondary schools. The staff- 
relationship was studied in relation to the role of 
headmasters, teachers, informal groups, existing roles 
of informal and formal leaders, impact of external 
systems on staff-relationships. Teacher-pupil rela- 
tionship was studied in terms of personal relations 
between the two groups. The characteristics of 
teacher and student liked by each other, the sex 
difference, job satisfaction, etc. were the other vari- 
ables considered. In selecting the sample, considera- 
tion was given to the various types of institutions. 
Sharma’s study considered the satisfaction of the 
personal motivation of teacher, the reaction of the 
teachers about their satisfaction or frustration while 
working in an institution, the opinion of the head- 
master about the nature of the team whether co- 
operating, antagonistic or the non-participant. The 
staff-relationship was affected by different local 
environments and external systems. Anand’s 
(1972) studyreveals that students are fascinated by 
the teachers of higher academic qualifications. 


Personality and Prejudice : 


Two other studies on personality and prejudice 
among the college and university students by Sinha 
(1966) and Sharma have revealed that anxiety, sense 
of insecurity and intolerance of ambiguity, income 
of the family, extraversion and neuroticism are 
significant correlates of prejudice. 


Values and Attitudes : 


The studies on the values and attitudes of stu- 
dents and teachers are done by Kalia (1970), Agar- 
wal (1959), Khan (1964), Govil (1967), Mehrotra 
(1968), Tandon (1967), Broacha (1959), and Mathew 
(1965). The major variables of this set of studies 
are the ego ideals, change of values in terms of 
different social strata, the value ideal of students of 
different disciplines, conceptions about life, the in- 


dividual differences on social, religious and autho- 


Titative values. 

The attitude studies are concerned with the 
attitude towards authority, discipline, marriage, 
family, and role of women, their education and 
occupation, compulsory military training and reli- 
gion. The general methodology can be said to be of 
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survey type using attitude scale and questionnaires 
of different types. It was found that the change in 
the value pattern is mostly peripheral than central. 
The agencies of changes are education, political 
freedom, diffusing cultural patterns, industrialisa- 
tion, achievement motive and aspiration for better 
living and media of mass communication. So far as 
most liked ways of life are concerned major em- 
phasis is on self-restraint and contemplation. Sub- 
mission to parental authority is not very rigid. 
Students are more permissive towards sex. The 
attitude study reveals that the adolescents and elders 
are similar in their attitude towards problems of 
authority and discipline. The students show a 
marked desire for selecting their mates themselves 
but with the consent vf their elders at home. 
Women with higher education want to enjoy econo- 
mic and social freedom. The study by Weisinger 
(1963) revealed that individuals brought up in a dif- 
ferent atmosphere have less liking for large parental 
family. Mehrotra’s (1968) study showed that girl 
students have a more favourable attitude towards 
compulsory military training than boys. Tandon’s 
(1967) study reveals that students in general have 
a favourable attitude towards religion with the 
descending order of Hindu, Muslim, Sikh agd 
Christian. The study of Weisinger (1968) revealed 
that the Hindu adolescent girls disfayoured divorce 
but a large section approved widow remarriage. 


B. EDUCATION AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


The school as a subsystem in the total social 
system does not confine its impacts within the four 
walls of the classroom. The education, meaning 
schooling, has a great impact on the society out- 
side. The tremendous upsurge of enthusiasm 
for education in developing countries are mainly 


. aimed at a thorough and quick change in the society; 


as such, education is instrumental in the process of 
social change. With this view in end, three different 
types of studies in this area are observable, viz., (a) 
the studies on innovation diffusion in education, (b) 
impact of society on education, and (c) impact of 
education on society. 


Innovations and Changes : 


Innovations are means of change in education 
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so that the ultimate product leads to a social change. 
Again, educational change itself will be a social 
change in the sense that changed education produces 
a new type of man equipped with new’ adaptive 
potential. In other words, educational change is 
meant for a social change. 

Diffusion of innoyation is a newly emerging 
field in the educational research. But it has not 
yet been able to have a firm footing. Rogers (1962) 
found that diffusion studies in the field of education 
contribute very little to the understanding of the 
diffusion of the ideas. This can be quoted 
verbatim for India also. Pareek’s review of studies 
(from 1925-66) has revealed that all the diffusion 
studies are in the field of agriculture or rural socio- 
logy. So far in education, there have been only five 
studies in this area. 

Study by Manuel et al. (1961) on causes of 
resistance to Basic education was the first effort in 
this direction. It has highlighted the public opinion 
and attitude of the inspecting officers, headmasters 
and teachers towards Basic education. Academic 
and administrative problems have also been con- 
sidered. 


Subbarao’s (1967) was the first Ph.D. thesis 
where he studied the factors promoting and inhibit- 
ing the diffusion of innovations. Better facilities, 
more audio-visual aids, special rooms, books and 
magazines for students and teachers, progressive 
and enlightened management, academic and profes- 
sionally oriented and cosmopolite heads are condu- 
cive to diffusion of innovation. The staff of more 
innovative schools are better qualified and trained 
than the teachers of non-innovative schools. ‘The 
inhibiting factors are the rigid government rules 
about syllabus and textbooks, inadequate grants, 
too much of administrative work of the principal, 
less equipped staff, ack of linitiative and interaction 
on the part of the staff, pupils from backward 
classes, overcrowded classrooms, etc. 

Bhogle’s (1969) study revealed that headmasters 
having democratic and favourable attitudes to- 
wards teaching, more experience, drawing higher 
salary, having low role-conflict and cosmopoliteness 
are more innovative. 


Buch (1972) concerned herself in finding the 
principal’s characteristics related to school adapt- 
ability. Her findings reveal that principal’s exposure 
to new ideas, his administrative ability, positive re- 
from the authority and community 


inforcement ior na 
involvement in schools discriminate significantly bet- 
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ween the high and low adaptable schools. Princi- 
pal’s inter-school visitation, self-rated administra- 
tive ability, parents’ involvement, professional meet- 
ings attended and feeling of security account for 
fiftyseven percent of the variance in adaptability of 
schools. 


Rai (1972) studied the characteristics of 
teachers as correlates of innovation diffusion in 
terms of four criterion variables, viz., time of aware- 
ness, time of adoption, internationalisation and self- 
percieved change orientation. She found that per- 
ceived change orientation of the principal, teachers’ 
perception of students’ benefit from the innovation, 
ascribed-opinion leadership, exposure to wider 
environment, socio-economic status, teachers’ per- 
ception of students’ attitudes towards the innova- 
tion, experience and general mass media exposure 
account for a variance of 31.98 percent in the 
diffusion process within a school system. Joshi’s 
(1972) study was mainly a survey of the innovations 
ano new practices floated by teacher training 
institutions and it is the only study making a com- 
parison between India and few other countries. 

Other than these few reported studies on in- 
novation diffusion at the doctoral level, few other 
projects have been taken up and completed, viz. 
a study of innovations and reasons of their accept- 
ance at the secondary schools of Gujarat and 
Rajasthan, a study of innovations leading to change 
in secondary schools, ete. 


Social Change and Education : 


The second group of studies include the investi- 
gations by Singh (1968), Thirtha (1960), Ram- 
chandran, et al. (1963), Ahluwalia (1965), Singh and 
Prasad (1965), Barial (1966), Halbar and Madan 
(1967), Setranziwalla (1970), Shah, et al. (1971) 
and Ramehandran (1971). Major social institu- 
tions considered here are democracy, social class 
background and caste; more specifically the varia- 
bles studied “here are views of principals, teachers 
and students in identifying the emerging democra- 
tic politics, the problems of higher secondary 
education in this democratic set up, socio-economic 
status affecting achievement and achievement moti- 
vation, home life, non-family members, school life, 
teachers’ life, mass media vf communication, caste, 
religion and sect. Halbar and Madan’s study ex- 
plored the role of caste, religion and sect on the 
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managemeat of educational institutions, recruit- 
ment of staff, distribution of scholarship, com- 
munity-wise strength and policy of admission. All 
the studies were conducted on a statistically large 
sample using stratified random sampling and multi- 
stage random sampling techniques. The studies 
generally involved the use of questionnaire, intr- 
view schedule, institutional records except in Barial’s 
study where all standardised tests were used to 
measure and control the variables like intelligence, 
socio-economic status and interest. The large 
mass of data gathered were duly analysed by mainly 
using parametric statistics. The significant features 
found were that the large expansion of education 
and democratisation was possible due to the inflow 
of government fund in education (Ahluwalia, 1964), 
social class background is not related to achieve- 
ment in schools (Barial, 1966). Mathur (1963) and 
Chopra (1964) found that the socio-economic and 
home background influence the achievement of the 
students. Better the background better is the 
achievement. Mathur (1963) also found that this 
variable determines even the rated conduct and 
intelligence. Halbar and Madan (1967) found that 
caste has a big say in education in Mysore. 
Teachers are very much enthusiastic about the 
democratic pattern in India (Singh, 1958). 


Sareen (1969) made a fine historical survey of 
women’s status in terms of education in the 
society all throughout the ages and made some 
Suggestions to improve upon the present conditions 
of the women in the present Indian society. Shah, 
et al. (1971) in another study investigated into the 
impact of sex difference, socio-economic status and 
academic performance on educational aspirations. 
The study reveals that the independent influence of 
socio-economic status of the students’ families is 
much greater than that of academic performance on 
their educational aspirations, although the magnitude 
of independent influence of both socio-economic 
status and academic performance on the educational 
aspirations of females is greater than that of males. 


B. EDUCATION AND SOCIAL CHANGE 
The studies on the impact of education 
on society—its institutions, change process, were 
done by Dave ('1958), Chatterjee (1959), Devi (1962), 
Srivastava (1968) and Saran (1969). The impact of 
education on attitude towards spiritual, moral, 
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economic, social and family life, development of 
democratic attitude of students, modernisation in 
terms of physical, psychic and occupational mobi- 
lity, participation in social, economic and political 
affairs cf the community, exposure to mass media 
of communication, Mundas and Oraons of 
Bihar and their domestic life, rural society, religion, 
religious faith and economic life is studied. The 
sample of the study is statistically large in nature 
selected by statistical techniques not necessarily by 
random sampling technique, except in cases it is men- 
tioned. Clustered samples have also been used. The 
studies generally involved the use of questionnaire and 
interview schedule. Devi (1962) used a value 
scale and interest blank prepared by herself, Dave 
(1958) used case study approach and test of demo- 
cratic attitudes, teachers’ attitude inventory and 
planned observation schedule prepared by herself. 
The interesting revelations are that the Indian 
women are more traditional value oriented with 
particular reference to moral and spiritual values 
(Devi, 1962); educated tribals are more mobile and 
sociable in nature or more modern than their 
counterparts (Srivastava, 1968) and modern educa- 
tion has no impact on religion but increases the 
rural economic standard. 


C. SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


By social problems we mainly mean studies on 
the deviates in educational institutions. More specific- 
ally, the problems of dropouts, delinquents, 
discipline etc. come under the purview of this 
type of research. Studies by Shah (1966), Dubey 
(1971), Mathew (1965), Tiwari (1970) and Chauhan 
(1962) can be referred to here. Tiwari (1970) 
studied on the dropouts, Dubey (1971) and Shah 
(1966) studied on the problems of discipline and 
Mathew (1965) worked on the attitude and intelli- 
gence of delinquents among waifs and strays. 
Chauhan studied the problem of truancy in schools. 
This problem has also been studied by a researcher 
at BHU. Shah (1966) investigated the attitude of 
students towards education, school, teachers, home, 
politics and democracy as components of indiscip- 
line, and sex, age and residence as correlates of 
attitudes. Dubey (1971) studied intelligence, adjust- 
ment, extraversion-intraversion, attitude towards 
moranilty and social conventions of indisciplined 
students of Gorakhpur as correlates of personality. 


Miina 
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Both the studies, conducted on a large randomised 
sample, made use of the method of group compari- 
son---controlied and experimental. While Shah (1966) 
used a self-made standardised attitude questionnaire, 
Dubey (1971) used all sophisticated available tools to 
measure the personality traits; besides, he also used a 
personality data sheet and interview schedule..It is 
worth mentioning that Shah (1966) found that discip- 
lined students have got a favourable attitude to- 
wards education system, school, teachers, home, 
politics and democracy and that for the other group 
it is negative; and sex, residence and age are not signi- 
ficantly related to tse development of attitudes to- 
wards these elements. Dubey’s (1971) revelations 
are that two groups differed significantly in their 
attitude, adjustment and ascendance, and that intelli- 
gence and introversion are not related to each other. 


In the study of family dynamics of dropouts, 
Tiwari (1979) considered structure of the family, 
ecological framework of schools, hazards of popula- 
tion, teacher-student ratio and problems of teachers. 
It was revealed that majority of the dropouts were 
from the economically well up business families 
where parents and other siblings were less edu- 
cated. They were more rejected by their parents 
than their counterparts. 


Mathew (1965) in his doctoral thesis, studied 
the ego-deficiencies by interview, dream analysis, 
supplemented by standardised tests. The study 
can be called a descriptive-cum-clinical-cum-explo- 
ratory one. It is interesting to note that waifs and 
strays suffer from ego-deficiency, they are less 
intelligent too.. Chauhan (1962) sought, to locate 
and study the problem of truancy. He used 
questionnaire and case history method on an ecologi- 
cally stratified sample. It was found that over- 
crowded schools with low teacher-pupil ratio and 
lack of motherly love, low parents’ income, home- 
school distance are the correlates of the problem. 
All these studies were conducted on large samples 
excepting the study by Mathew (1965) where he 
used small sample. 


D. CROSS-CULTURAL STUDIES 


There are only two cross-cultural studies — 
one by Reddy (1967) done at Poona on education 
in cross-cultural setting and another by Beg (1962) 
at Aligarh on desirable and undesirable conception 
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of life of American and Indian students. The 
first study was to investigate the movements and 
problems of estrangement, adaptation to new social, 
cultural and educational milieu by exploring the 
demographic, sociographic and attitudinal variables 
of students coming to Poona from the different 
parts of India. But Beg (1962) used thirteen state- 
ment variables like, preserve the best that is 
attained, show sympathetic consideration for others, 
etc. to measure the different types of conception 
about life of students of America and India, He took 
to investigate the differences between sexes, urba- 
nity and rurality, science and arts students, etc. 

Both the studies were conducted on large 
samples, and questionnaire and inventories were 
used. 3 

Reddy’s (1967) study revealed that the com- 
mon factors affecting are home sickness, feeling of 
loneliness, considerable loss in the original social 
status and reduction in the range of social partici- 
pation. Difficulties were also found in adjustment 
with the new course. Differences were found to 
be existent among the different regional groups for 
age, sex, economic conditions and availability of 
suitable employment opportunity. Beg (1962) 
found that the ways which are preferred by either 
Indians and Americans depend on the cultural 
patterns of the country. The sex difference, inter- 
disciplinary difference and difference due to rural 
or urban origin are existent in the conceptions about 
life. The difference between the sets lies within the 
country as well as between the countries. 


E. GROUP DYNAMICS 


Inspite of all the felt needs very few studies 
have been done in the area of group dynamics. 
The studies under this group are: Sudha Malhotra’s 
(1963) study on inter-personal relations, Bhanot’s 
(1967) study on goal-setting behaviour of the group 
and studies on leadership by Sinha (1966), Kazmi 
(1968) and Rasool (1969). 

Malhotra (1963) studied paired friendship as 
dependent variables being affected by socio-econo- 
mic status, language, culture and living habits, inte- 
rests, intelligence, sentiments, and psychological 
needs, proximity and physical appearance. It reveal- 
ed that almost all the independent variables influence 
the pairing except physical appearance. In general, 
sociological factors are more influential than psycho- 
logical factors. 
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Bhanot (1967) made a good experimental study. 
He investigated the level of aspiration with and 
without imposed success and failure and with 
changing sequences. Group cohesiveness was the 
independent variable and goal setting behaviour 
was the dependent variable. It was founo that 
high cohesive groups are more aspirants but the 
individual aspirations of this group are lower than 
that of their counterparts. k 

In the study of leadership, health, self-confi- 
dence, extraversion, organising and executive 
ability, attitude towards religion and morality were 
studied with reference to their impact on leader- 
ship traits and role. All the studies found some 
common variables affecting leadership traits, viz., 
intelligence, cultural level and social participation 
and extraversion. 


The study of Sinha (1966) considered the 
impacts of N.C.C, training on the development of 
leadership qualities. The findings come very close 
to the other two studies revealing the same persona- 
lity traits which are characterised as leadership 
traits and N.C.C. training facilities in maximising 
the individual potentiality in that direction. 


All the four studies were conducted on stati- 
Stically large sample. In two of the studies they 
have made use of a matching group for compari- 
son. In general, for measuring the various varia- 
bles the standardised Indian tests have been used. 


AN APPRAISAL 


The review of the studies at the doctoral level 
as a sort of stocktaking has put forward before us the 
studies and research findings in certain areas. The 
apparently felt insufficiency and inadequacy of 
stock for a generalisation of certain principle or 
phenomenon would be better grounded and tested 
if compared with the theoretical expectations from 
education. 


Education system as a subsystem of the 
social system is influenced and is in interaction with 
various social institutions, namely, religion, values, 
family, state or polity, community, social and class 
stratification, technology. knowledge, etc. Diagra- 
matically it can be represented as under: 
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RELIGION 


FAMILY 


KNOWLEDGE 


TECHNOLOGY: 


STRATIFICATION 


STATE (POLITY 


COMMUNITY 


Figure I 


Education system is the field of interplay of 
all these variables or in other words it is the product 
of cross breeds of these various forces. 

Again, other than the education as an area of 
research, it has got its own functional aspects. 
Education as the basis of social and cultural 
change has scheduled functions. Mainly, it has got 
three functions — Transmission, Interpretation and 
Innovation. All these three functions are again 
composite functions. Transmission of education 
has its own dimensions of socialisation, encultura- 
tion and cultural comprehensiveness. After trans- 
mission, interpretation plays its role in culture and 
personality development, communication in culture 
and education, and in dealing with the social problems 
of mobility, social integration, equality, justice, 
secularism, modernisation, etc. Lastly, innovation as 
the functional aspect of education serves for educa- 
tional change and consequently cultural change and 
acculturation. 

The gaps in the researches can be located from 
two different angles — gaps in theme coverage and 
gaps in research locations (geographical area 
coverage). 


From Table 2, it follows that the gaps 
are lying in both the aspects. Regarding 
the coverage of the theme it can be found that 
studies on empirical and sociographic data and 
school as a social system have been the most popular. 
More than fifty percent studies have been done in 
this field, whereas the number of cross-cultural 
studies and studies on social problems are only 
two and five respectively. The studies on the 
theoretical aspect, comparative sociology, communi- 
cation, classroom climate, backward classes have 
yet to come up. The studies on interaction bet- 
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ween society and education in general and impact 
of education on society in particular are yet to gain 
firm footing. 

The gaps in the area coverage are still more 
demanding. As such, there have been no sociological 
studies, at the level we are concerned with, in 
Assam, Haryana, Jammu and Kashmir, Orissa, 
West Bengal and all other centrally administered 
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(field studies in Sociology of Education—NCERT) 
which has included the sample from eight states 
including Orissa and West Bengal and this is the 
largest study sample so far. 

Besides these two, there are certain other pro- 
blems. There is hardly any relationship between 
the studies on various fields. For the complex 
nature of the society one researcher can never do 
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TABLE 2 


STATEWISE VIS-A-VIS AREAWISE DISTRIBUTION OF STUDIES 


Areas School as a social system Interaction between Prob- Cross Group Total 
Provinces —— A Society and Education lemsof cultural dyna- 
Socio-eco- Values Innova- Impactof Impact of Educa- studies mics 
nomic back- and tionand Society on Education tional 
ground. atti- change Educa- on Society Socio- 
of stu- tudes tion logy 
dents and 

teachers 3 
Andhra — — 1 1 = — — — 2 
Pradesh 
Bihar 1 — re 1 1 =: = 1 4 
Delhi 2 — = F E = — — 2 
Gujarat 4 — g% 1 1 1 = = 10 
Kerala 1 — = = = 1 = — 2 
Madras 2 1 $ Fs Da = — — 4 
Maharashtra 3 — == 3 ta 1 = 7 
M. P. — — — 1 po 1 = 1 3 
Mysore 2 — — 1 —- _ i ae 3 
Punjab = — = — 1 = ry = 1 
Rajasthan 1 — — — 1 = << = 2 
Uttar — 7 = 1 1 2 1 3 Sy 
Pradesh 


India asa whole 1 


Total 17 8 5 9 


— 1 
5 5 2 5 56 


* In the study by D. Subbarao, the sample is both from Gujarat and Andhra Pradesh but done in SPU. 


territories, except Delhi. Again, it may be mentioned 
here that some sociological studies are there in these 
states too, but they have not dealt with problems 
of education. Again, the research locations in all 
states mentioned in the table do invariably mean 
that the population sample was from the univer- 
sity or instifution township excepting a few cases 
of U.P. and Punjab. Thus the sociological picture 
we get from these studies are that of the urban 

whole of the rural India is left unseen, 


places and 
and unattended. So far there has been only one study 


justice to a problem, but a sustained effort of well 
coordinated research taken up by a number of 
researchers with a definite objective can given a 
picture. It is the gap in planning and directing an 
organised research, 


The universities have a major role to play in 
organising research. They have been the major 
contributors to the Indian research stock, The 
contributions of various universities in research in 
sociology of education is represented in Table 3. 
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TABLE 3 


UNIVERSITYWISE DISTRIBUTION OF DOCTORAL STUDIES 


School as a social system Interaction Prob- Cross- Group Total 
Socio- Values Person- Staff Innova- between Society lemsof . cultural dyna- 
econo- and atti- ality and and tion and and Education Socio- studies mics 
micback tudes , preju- pupil- change Impact Impact logy of 
ground dice teacher .of ofEdu- Educa- 
of stu- relations Society cation tion 
dent and on Edu- on 
teachers eation Society 
oce ay Ta ee eo oo ee aor aE 
Agra U. — 5 = aS = l — 2 -i ps 8 
All. U. — = 1E LE 2 2 
AMU = if — — a — — pore l bate 2 
Bom. U. 2 -— — = = 1 —- = + en 3 
Del. U. 2 — — I — — f ae coh wer S 
Gor. U. — — — 1 sa 1 p) 
Jab. U. — — — — 1 — — = a 1 2 
Ker, U. l = — 1 = = 2 
Luc, U. — 1 — — — 1 - $ at Es 2 
Madras U. — a 1 — z — 1 = e = h5 
MSU. , — — — — 2 — = l se: EN 3 
Osm U. = — — — 1 — 2 = ess pe 1 
Pan, U. — — —- — — — 1 — a SD ik 
Pat. U. = = 1 = es 1 1 — — 1 4 
*Poona U = 1 — 1 
SPU — -— — — 1 1 
Udai. U. — — — 1 — — --- — — Bs 1 


a 
* Amongst the 16 project researches three studies have been financed by the Ministry of Education in A 1 


and B2 schemes, 


four studies have been financed by the NCERT in GARP scheme, one has been financed 


by UGC and the rest are institutional projects. Two of the studies were conducted by Kar. U., one by 
Osm. U., one by SPU, one by the Vidya-Bhavan Teachers’ College. Udaipur, two by the R. K. Mission 
Vidyalaya, Coimbatore, one by the NCERT, one by All. U., two by the Tata Institute of Social Science, 


Bombay, one by the Bombay Municipal 


Corporation, one by Centre for Regional Development Studies, 


another two by Guj. U., SIE (Gujarat) and the other by IARI (Delhi). 


A few observable features are: (i) maximum 
number of researches have been done in Agra 
University (8) and the M.S. University of Baroda (7); 
(ii) so far only seventeen universities have contri- 
buted to this area; (iii) several other institutions have 
played a role in carrying out project researches- 
In Agra University, five researchers have taken up 
to study the various aspects of students attitudes 
and values. This, as a whole, could give a picture 
which might represent this particular aspect of the 
educational community. In most of the other 
universities such effort is missing. One study, in a 


particular field, once for all has given birth to one 
research report only. The departments of the uni- 
versity have rarely a foreseen picture of the future 
research needs and plan accordingly. 

Sociology of education is basically a field of 
interdisciplinary activity. Both the methodology 
and concepts of the interdisciplinary approach can 
bring up a sophisticated kind of research. It is 
probably the kind of reflection of the course offered 
in the universities that here we have not been able 
to report any worth mentioning research by inter- 
disciplinary approach. 
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All the studies at hand show a common pattern 
of using similar methodologies — mainly different 
types of surveys, and descriptive studies. There is a 
definite paucity in the use of sophisticated metho- 
dology and tools of research. The macro-study and 
micro-study are very much missing. The micro-study 
which can reveal the most delicate links the kinds 
of a process has yet to be used by researchers of 
our country. The only macro-study which can be 
mentioned is that of NCERT’s field studies which 
has covered up eight states. We have still to wait for 
a single study which can have an all-India sample. 
The use of case study method has been so varied 
in the researches in social sciences that it has pierced 
through in sociology of education also, One to be 
cited is the study of the fate of an organisational in- 
novation by Neal Gross et al. (1971) which has prov- 
ed a very useful method for sociological studies. 
Uses of these methods contribute to a depth study. 
Experimental studies and longitudinal studies are 
equally important, useful, but missing, excepting a 
very few. È 

Quite a few research approaches have proved 
to be very successful in sociological studies. Authors 
are of the opinion that these methodologies may 
be tried and used for research purposes in this 
domain. Special reference may be made of the uses 
of sociometric choice, participation observation, etc. 
In the context of a large tribal population and age 
old tradition of evolution of the civilization due to 
the cross-fertilization of Aryan, Dravidian, Mongo- 
lian culture in India, anthropological approach will 
also prove to be very useful one. 

Opposed to Stephen Corey's (1966) view “the 
quality of statistical treatment of data may have 
exceeded the quality of the data themselves”, statis- 
ties could not overcrowd the data, rather the use 
of sensitive statistical techniques and models for 
analysis and interpretation of the data are still in 
the conceptual stage. Common parametric statistics, 
with a few exception of uses of Chi-square, t test, 
etc., are the common use of statistics. 


The sociological studies have made use of 
number of tests depending upon the nature of the 
problem. In many a case researchers have develop- 
ed their own instruments to measure the variables 
taken up for study. This has led to two problems— 
firstly, this has eaten up too much of time and re- 
search fund, secondly, it eliminates the chances of 
cross-validation and reassessment of usability of an 
available standardised test. This has left to the avail- 
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able tests to be confined in one state or region; for 
example, the intelligence tests prepared by Jalota 
(1965) and Desai (1954) are mainly used by resear- 
chers of northern universities and western universi- 
ties respectively. The examples can be multiplied. 
Kuppuswamy’s Socio-Economic Status Scale is the 
only exception in this regard. 

These are the general criticisms of research in 
this field. As such Indian research is characterised 
by adhoeism, As Naik holds Indian research is imi- 
tative and repetitive. Harbison and Myers (1964) 
also found that the developing countries are mostly 
imitative and it is no exception in case of resear- 
ches in education or sociology. 

The number of researches is still too small 
to create the chances of overlaps. Yet it is not com- 
pletely missing. An example of three studies done 
in the sociology department of the M.S. University 
by Shah (1960), Desai (1962) and Shahani (1962) 
can be cited. They all studied the social background 
of students of Baroda, particularly studies of Desai 
(1962) and Shahani (1962). 


This unplanned research has left us in vain and 
we cannot get a clear sociological picture of educa- 
tion of India as a whole. Our future research direc- 
tion has to have its take off from here. Indian nation 
has accepted to have a socialistic pattern of society. 
The nation has to traverse through a process by 
which it can reach and change its social structure. 
Education as the chief agent of change has to be 
studied more widely and intensively. Its role playing 
has to be assessed from various angles and that 
too continuously. 

India as a soil of multi-religious, lingual, racial 
and multi-cultural population is a fertile bed for the 
sociologists. It is difficult, too, to have a single 
picture of India by one or two studies. It is more so 
because of its long standing -social heritage, which 
has given it to a pattern maintenance, So change is 
slow here and for deliberate change of the society, 
which we do aim at tools have to be sharpened and 
sophisticated. The whole of education — its curri- 
culum, methodology, textbook has to be decided 
with this background. But all these efforts will be in 
vain, until we have a clear picture of Indian educa- 
tional society. 

With the felt need, comparative sociology puts 
forth its claim at top priority. This is more so be- 
cause of the various age old traditions which can be 
compared in any two distinctly different societies. 
Research has to be taken up at the national and 
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state levels for comparing the educational commu- 
nity of various culture and language groups. Al- 
though cross-cultural studies have a mere represen- 
tation in the present stock but it needs to be studied 
more and more. The institutions, like Bombay Uni- 
versity, M. S. University of Baroda, Delhi Univer- 
sity, Punjab University, Calcutta University, Central 
Institute of Education, I. I. Ts., Regional Colleges 
of Education, Central Institute for English and 
Foreign language, so on and so forth, which attract 
students from various parts of the country and 
various parts of the world as well, are pregant for 
cross-cultural studies. The studies on comparative 
sociology supplemented by cross-cultural studies 
will lead to a clear understanding of the differential 
nature and cosmopolitanism of Indian educational 
community. These are most important variables 
affecting the change process in education of the 
country as a whole. 


Studies on education for enculturation needs 
attention. The impact of certain cultural mores, 
customs and values on processes and products of 
education or questions, like what influences do child 
rearing practices inherent in our culture have no 
adult personality genesis, are worth investigating 
problems. In fact, examination of premonitories 
between the cultural practitces in the area of infant 
training and the particular development of persona- 
lity characteristics, like the one done by Writing and 
Child, and Erikson, are not thought of in our coun- 
try at the Ph.D. level, though a few minor studies are 
reported like “the relation between power motivated 
personality and discontinuously cultural comprehen- 
sion in our society” in journals. As far as the link- 
ages between institutional structure, process and 
values of our culture and the adult personality for- 
mation is concerned there is not a single study that 
can be reported, though the enormous changes that 
are taking place in our country in various social 
institutions do suggest crucial relationship between 
the institutional changes and Personality genesis. 
The impact of custom complexes on educational 
behaviour of individual of various communities is 
also an explorable area in this field. 


She studies on the change process for diffusion 
of innovation is the other emerging field calling 
for Our notice. The utilisation of education as an 
instrument of change claims a basic requirement of 
the understanding of change or diffusion process. 
Numerous Studies are there in the field of rural 
sociology and spread of agricultural innovations but 
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education is lagging far too behind. Only recently 
(1966) the seminar on Diffusion of Innovation in 
Education organised on the joint auspices of NCERT 
and Osmania University has encouraged a few re- 
searchers to take up this problem. Continued efforts 
are there in this field but it has not yet been able 
to excite researcher in yarios parts of the country. 
So far it has been concentrated mainly in Gujarat 
excepting one done in Osmania University. Of 
course, at present researches are in process in this 
field inMysore, Kerala, Gujarat, Rajasthan, Andhra 
Pradesh and various other states. 


Again, the diffusion process as such is a com- 
posite process of various sub-processes. The very 
first process is communication. Communication as 
a powerful accelerator of change process has a strong 
claim to be studied. Besides Singh’s (1957), there 
has been no study in this field. Communication itself 
as a composite process has various facets. Investi- 
gations should be taken up on the informal and 
formal communication existing between educational 
system and the society outside, Communication, 
again, as a process” within the educational 
system which will throw up the potentialities of 
“storage”, “knowledge” and “feedback” is an item 
of research as this is the key point of making edu- 
cation purposive and meaningful. In a broader per- 
spective, function of education is to play the role of 
communication agent in varieties of social processes 
and changes that are taking place in society. There 
has been neither an evaluation nor an empirical 
study done on this which could throw light on qua- 
litative estimate of education for modernisation or 
quality. In the internal structure of the schools, 
studies on classroom climate is another weak point. 
Studies on classroom climate from psychological 
perspective is fast gaining field among the resear- 
chers as is evinced from the studies included in 
‘Teaching and Teacher Behaviour” chapter. A few 
of the researchers there have considered a few socio- 
logical variables with the intention of controlling 
that factor. Researches in social climate of the class- 
room is still to be taken up. 

The other field that remains to be considered, 
is the social problems in education, more specifi- 
cally, it is the problems of delinquency. cheating, 
discipline, student movement, etc. The growth of 
these problems. are directly proportional to more 
and more of industrialisation. Research in this direc- 
tion is needed for understanding these problems in 
proper perspective. 
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Indian society is passing through a silent trans- 
formation and awaiting a bigger revolution. Educa- 
tion happens to be and is the most instrumental 
one in it. There is no alternative to empirical and 
depth studies in education using sociological models 
and methodologies for bringing about relevancy of 
educational process and product to the changing 
conditions of the modern Indian society. Education 
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in India has been far too long programmatic and 
imitative of advanced countries. The sooner does 
it respond to society that it is supposed to serve and 
the sooner it becomes sensitive to the responses of 
society on its own function, structure and processes, 
the better will it be for education in terms of pur- 
poses laid dewn by the architects of Indian nation- 


hood. 
x A 
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71. AARON, P. G., MARIHAL, V. G., and 
MALATESHA, A. N., The Rural and Urban 
Schools—A Comparative Study of the Socio- 

7 Psychological Conditions of the Pupils and 
the Teachers, Dept. of Edu., Kar. U., 1969. 
(NCERT financed) ° 


The objectives of the study were (i) to find out 
-whether the difference between the rural and urban 
schools is real or apparent and (ii) to examine the 
images of the rural and urban pupils and teachers. 
Tt was hypothesised that (i) rural and urban high 
school pupils of the same socio-economic status do 
not differ from each other in their educational level, 
attitudes, creativity and other personality character- 
istics; (ii) rural and urban high school teachers do 
not differ from each other in the motivational level, 
aptitude and values; and (iii) rural and urban schools 
of comparative economic status do not differ from 
each other in the facilities they offer to their pupils. 


The variables studied with respect to pupils 
were li) motivation to achieve, (ii) attitude towards 
modernisation, (iii) creative ability, (iv) values, 
(v) interests, (vi) academic and domestic problems 
and (vii) future life plans and aims. With respect to 
teachers, the variables were again (i) motivational 
level, (ii) attitude towards modernisation, (iii) values, 
(iv) academic and domestic problems, and (v) teaching 
methods followed. With respect to schools, the vari- 
ables studied were (i) laboratory, (ii) library, (iii) 
lavatory, (iv) facilities for physical education and 
(v) involvement of parents in school affairs. A com- 
bination of systematic area sampling, stratified sam- 
pling and cluster sampling was adopted. Medium 
sized, favourably young schools and those which are 
not run by religious organisations were selected. 
Three hundred and ninetyfour boys and one hundred 
and eighteen girls from rural areas and two hundred 
and sixtyone boys and one hundred and thirtyeight 
girls from urban areas were selected. Tweytyone 
male teachers from rural areas and twentyone male 
and nine female teachers from urban areas were 
selected. The students’ motivational level was assess- 
ed by a projective test of five picture cards, the 
construct validity of which was .65, the predictive 
validity .59 and the test-retest reliability was .74. 
McCleand’s procedure for scoring was followed. 
The pupils’ attitude towards modernisation was 
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‘measured by a Thurstone type of attitude scale. 
Creative ability was tested by asking questions. Values, 
interestsand problems were assessed bya question- 
naire. Future life plans and aims were assessed by an- 
alysing a paragraph written by them, The teachers’ 
motivation was assessed by analysis of an autobiogra- 
phical sketch. For measuring attitude towards moder- 
nisation, the same scale used for the students, was 
used. The teachers’ values and problems were assessed 
by a questionnaire. For assessing the teaching me- 
thod, three boys and three girls were interviewed. 
Headmasters, teachers and pupils were interviewed 
and schools were inspected to get information about 
the schools and the facilities they offered. The 
images of the rural and urban pupils and teachers 
were collected by questionnaires and interviews. 
The Socio-Economic Status (SES) scale concerning 
father’s occupation, education and material posses- 
sion was constructed, standardised and used, with 
concurrent validity and test-retest reliability as 0.61 
and 0.77 respectively. 


The results indicated that (i) there is no signi- 
ficant difference in achievement scores of rural and 
urban boys of the same SES; (ii) the differences 
within the several SES groups of rural pupils are 
statistically significant with respect to the variable, 
namely, attitude towards modernisation, but not sig- 
nificant with several urban groups; (iii) there is no 
significant difference between creativity scores of 
rural and urban boys; (iv) there is little difference 
between the rural and the urban pupils in their value 
orientation: (v) there is no startling difference bet- 
ween the interest existed in the rural and urban 
groups; (vi) the common problems of pupils are 
financial difficulties, lack of suitable playground, 
peor teaching and too much of work at home; (vii) 
rural pupils’ images of urban pupils are more fa- 
vourable than those of urban pupils’ images of rural 
pupils; (viii) all the teachers belong to the same SES; 
(ix) there are no differences between rural and urban 
teachers as regards motivation, attitude towards 
modernisation and values; (x) the problems of urban 
teachers centre round themselves while those of the 
tural teachers concern their pupils also; (xii) analy- 
sis of teachers’ image of each other indicate the 
‘knowledge’ orientation of rural teachers and mate- 
rial orientation of urban teachers; (xiii) the labora- 
tory, lavatory and library facilities are similar in 
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rural and urban schools; (xiv) there is little parental 
participation in both types of schools, but rural parents 
are more conscious of the child and are more aware 
of the existence of the school and (xv) the 
hypothesis that differences are a function of SES 
and not urbanity or rurality is held except for a few 
exceptions. 


72. AGRAWAL, V., 
sions of University 
Luc. U., 1959. 


Value System and Dimen- 
Students of U.P., Ph.D. 


The present study was designed to explore the 
value systems and dimensions of students in U.P. 
The specific objectives were (i) to prepare a value 
scale for different faculties on the ways of life, (ii) 
to isolate and define the primary value variables 
from the conceptions of life, (iii) to find the indivi- 
dual differences on social, religious and theoretical 
values and (iv) to assess the agreement — between 
different value systems and ways of life. 

The data were collected from the students of 
six faculties, namely, arts, science, law, commerce, 
engineering and medicine of Lucknow and Roorkee 
Universities. On the lines of Charles Morris ‘to ex- 
plore the desired aspects of values’ nine conceptions 
of good life were formulated. The main factors were: 
(i) social good, (2) liberation from wordly affairs, 
(3) enjoyment as the main aim of life, (4) content- 
ment, tolerance and indifference, (5) healthy, vigo- 
rous life with some moral principles, (6) integration 
of action, enjoyment and contemplation, (7) fatalist 
view, (8) detached karma and (9) purification of self 
through. restraint. A five point Likert type scale has 
been used for each way. Extractions of primary 
value variable have been done in arts faculty through 
Thurstone’s centroid method of factor analysis. For 
value preference and social and religious values the 
significance has been tested by chi-square test. The in- 
dependent variables were faculty, sex, income, 
place of residence and religion. 


The major findings were : (i) the commonly liked 
ways of life are those having emphasis on self-rest- 
raint, moderation and integration of action, enjoy- 
ment and contemplation; (ii) the conceived values 
of an individual largely take into account the cul- 
tural pattern of the requirements of the social system; 
(iii) the value dimensions isolated by the factor 
analysis are: (a) to achieve the end or goal by any 
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means, (b) self-restraint, (c) purity of thought, speech 
and action, (d) salvation through selfless actions; 
(iv) in religious values and temporal change, much 
emphasis is placed on human effort, and fate is also 
favoured suggesting the dependence and adherence 
to this culture; (v) in value preference, the value 
items preferred were qualities of friendship, worthy 
aim and aspiration; (vi) in case of social values (a) 
Subjection to parental authority is not very rigid and 
it seems to be based on rational ground, (b) students 
are normally permissive towards sex and (c) students 
have a congenial outlook towards the outer world; 
and (vii) in synthetic approach value of ‘closeness’ 
permeates in interpersonal relationship among Indian 
students. 


73. AHLUWALIA, §. P., Impact of Democracy on 
Secondary Education in India (with special re- 
ference to Madhya Pradesh), Ph.D. Edu., Jab. 
U., 1965. 


The investigation aimed at identifying the 
emerging democratic policies and practices in se- 
condary schools in India and knowing the views of 
principals, teachers and students on the manifold 
school programmes which were indicative of the 
impact of democracy. 


The study was a descriptive-cum-survey type 
of research with a view to highlighting the advan- 
ces and lags in democratisation of education in secon- 
dary level in India. The history of evolution of 
secondary education in India during the period 
1600-1947 was traced briefly in order to pinpoint 
the casual appearance of certain democratic strands. 
Also, the reports of various committees and commis- 
sions on secondary education, the records of the 
proceedings of the Central Advisory Board of Edu- 
cation, and the educational statistics for the period 
1947-1961 were scrutinized to find out discernible 
trends towards democratisation. The progress of 
secondary education in Madhya Pradesh had, speci- 
fically, been analysed in order to ascertain how the 
educational policies and programmes were indicative 
of the emerging trend of democratisation in India in 
general and Madhya Pradesh in particular. The 
survey data were collected from some selected higher 
secondary schools of Madhya Pradesh. The respon- 
dents consisted of 86 principals, 441 teachers and 
2,500 students of class XI. 
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The major findings of the study are: (i) there 
are indications to substantiate the assumption that 
policies, plans and programmes of secondary edu- 
cation have undergone a democratic orientation; (ii) 
past years have witnessed a movement of immense 
educational expansion and democratisation of edu- 
cational opportunities; (iii) certain constitutional 
provisions and increasingly larger financial alloca- 
tion for education made in the successive five year 
plans testify amply to the earnestness of the archi- 
tects of free India to make democracy a fait accom- 
pli in the foreseeable future; (iv) the phenomenal 
increase in the number of high and higher secondary 
schools and enrolment therein, the increase in ex- 
penditure on secondary education and emergence 
of the government as the largest sharer of financial 
responsibility, the increase in the number of trained 
teachers and the substantial liberalization of the tea- 
cher education programmes, the launching of speci- 
fic programme to ameliorate the economic and social 
status of teachers, and the provision of wide educa- 
tional facilities for all, specifically for the weaker 
sections of the population, may be considered as 
achievements indicative of the presumptive impact; 
(v) conditions in secondary schools have started 
changing in response to the demands of democracy; 
(vi) introduction of diversified courses of study, 
provision of subject choice on the basis of aptitude 
and interest, the new methods of activity-centred 
teaching, enhanced opportunities of scholarship and 
emphasis on cocurricular activities as well as upgra- 
ding of teachers’ pay scales, sponsoring of other 
benefit schemes for teachers, honouring them with 
national awards bespeak of impact of democracy 
on education in general and secondary education in 
particular; (vii) certain totalitarian tendencies are 
persisting in some schools in the form of pseudo-de- 
mocratic tendencies, but such shools are small in 
number; and (viii) on the whole, democracy has made 
its marks in Indian secondary schools at large. 


74. AHMAD, K., Social Background of Women 
Undergraduates of Delhi University, Ph.D. Soc., 
Del. U.. 1968. 


The contention in this study was that the atti- 
tudes and behaviour patterns of the students are 
functionally related to the various aspects of their 
social background. 

The analysis is based on a field study conduct- 
ed among the women undergraduates enrolled in 
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two exclusively women’s colleges in the University 
of Delhi during the academic session 1963-64. The 
sample consisted of 186 students selected on the 
basis of a stratified random sampling technique em- 
ploying religion, caste and the occupation of the 
fathers or guardians of the students as the determining 
variables. 12.4 percent sample from the total students 
was selected for intensive interviewing and obser- 
vation. The schedule used in the study elicited in- 
formation on general background (bio-data etc.), 
particulars of family members and household 
composition, house, languages, financial assistance 
and expenditure, style of life of the family, reading 
habits, hobbies and extracurricular interests, uni- 
versity education and future plans, marriage and 
attitudes. 

The study revealed that (i) while some girls 
select their college and courses in terms of long- 
range plans of preparation for adult life, the majo- 
rity are not deeply concerned with their future work 
and career; (ii) a considerably lower proportion of 
qualified young girls look upon marriage as their 
ultimate objective; (iii) most young students do not 
relate the choices which the acquisition of higher 
education offers them to alternative occupational 
roles which they might later pursue; (iv) the choice 
of the college is also determined by non-academic 
considerations, e.g., personal likes and prefe- 
rences, nearness from the residence, reputation of the 
college, (e.g. elite) etc; (v) almost all students of 
Mahila College view a housewife’s role as raising 
a family and bearing responsibilities; (vi) they come 
from a social background where the mother’s role is 
probably confined to the performance of household 
work whereas it is just the reverse in case in Re- 
becca College; (vii) the students of these two colleges 
differ in their social backgrounds—they vary in their 
pre-college educational background, economic status 
and occupational levels; (vii) the study of relation- 
ships between some elements of social background 
and students’ attitudes and behaviour patterns shows 
that the significance of religion is only peripheral; 
(viii) caste also does not play a very vital role in de- 
termining students’ attitudes and values except those 
in relation to marriage, although girls of Bania and 
Kayastha castes possess greater caste-consciousness; 
(ix) regional background and the type of school they 
studied earlier are significant; (x) the occupational 
and educational levels of the family seem to enjoy 
the maximum importance in the lives of the students; 
(xi) students from families of higher educational and 
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occupational levels reflect a broader social outlook 
and patterns ot behaviour and attitudes which can 
be identified with ‘modernisation; (xii) the existence 
of intergenerational differences in opinions and atti- 
tudes towards the changing aspects of society is ref- 
lected in attitude towards marriage and work by 
women; (xiii) the models upon which young people 
pattern future goals, their educational preparation, 
their occupational choices, distribution of energy 
between their studies and the other facets of life, all 
these reflect their social background, their families and 
society, qualities of educational institutions into 
which they had access and the economic and social 
forces that give context to life in Indian society. 


75. ANAND, S. P., A Study of Teacher-Pupil Re- 
lationship in Higher Secondary Schools in Delhi, 
Ph.D. Edu., Del. U., 1972. 


The purpose was to study the teacher-pupil 
relationship in higher secondary schools. The hypo- 
theses were: (i) teacher-pupil relationship at per- 
sonal level is lacking in the higher secondary classes, 
(ii) the characteristics of teachers liked by the stu- 
dents differ from the characteristics of students liked 
by the teachers, (iii) the male teachers are less satis- 
fied than the female teachers in their job and this 
affects their relationship with the pupils, (iv) teachers 
liked by their colleagues are liked by students as 
well, (v) students liked by their classmates are liked 
by their teachers also, (vi) intelligent students, good 
academic achievers and those having good socio- 
economic background are liked more than those 
who are poor in these aspects, and (vii) teacher's 
age, designation, teaching experience and home con- 
ditions are related to students’ relationship. 

The study was conducted on a sample of 128 
tenth class students (76 boys and 52 girls) and 20 
teachers (10 men and 10 women) of four higher se- 
condary schools (2 boys and 2 girls) of Delhi. The 
tools used for the purpose were: (i) two questionnaires 
—one for teachers and another for students, 
seeking information about the liking and disliking 
for each other: (ii) four five-point scales indicating 
the liking of teachers for students, for colleagues, 
of studefts for teachers and for class mates; (iii) the 
sociometric tests for measuring teacher-pupil relation- 
ship, pupil-teacher, and pupil-pupil relationship; (iv) 
two rating scales—one for teacher characteristics 
and another for pupil characteristics; (v) two check- 
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lists--one for students and another for teachers; and 
(vi) a job satisfaction scale for teachers (Likert’s tech- 
nique is used). In addition to these, Jalota’s Group 
Test of General Mental Ability was used and two in- 
terview schedules, one for students and another for 
teachers, were prepared. Academic records of stu- 
dents’ annual examination were also taken up. In 
this study personal relationship connotes the feelings 
of acceptance and likings cherished by teachers and 
pupils towards each other, Feelings of rejection and 
dislike signify the negation of personal relationship. 
The ratings of teachers and students were analysed 
by factorial analysis. The coefficients of correlation 
between students’ and teachers’ likings for each other 
as well as for their scores of other variables were com- 
puted. In addition to bivariate relationships between 
one dependent variable (liking) and other independent 
variables (job satisfaction, intelligence etc.), multi- 
variate relationships along with regression equations 
were also found out. Case studies of the most liked 
and disliked members of the Group has thrown more 
light on the interpersonal relationship between the 
teachers and the students. The sociograms and socio- 
metric matrices are also drawn in this study. 


The important findings are: (i) the personal 
relationship lacks between teachers and pupils (both 
boys and girls); (ii) women teachers and girl students 
lay more emphasis on behaviour while the male 
teachers and boys lay more emphasis on the studies 
and teaching respectively; (iii) there is no differen- 
ce between male and female teachers with regard 
to job satisfactions; (iv) the mutual liking of stu- 
dents and teachers is positively related to teachers’ 
job satisfaction; (v) in boys’ schools teachers accept- 
ed by their colleagues are hardly accepted by stu- 
dents but in girl schools teachers accepted by their 
colleagues are also accepted by their students; (vi) 
students liked by their class fellows are also liked by 
their teachers and this tendency is stronger in boys’ 
schools than in girls’ schools; (vii) there is no signi- 
ficant difference between the mean IQ’s of the stu- 
dents accepted and rejected by teachers; (viii) there 
is a significant relationship between teachers’ liking 
and the academic achievement of students in boys’ 
schools, but not in girls’ schools; (ix) there is no 
relationship between the students’ educational, eco- 
nomic and occupational background and the teachers’ 
liking for students; (x) age is no significant variable 
affecting the relationship between the mutual liking 
of teachers and students; (xi) there is no significant 
relationship between teachers’ experience and stu- 
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dents’ liking for them: and (xii) boys like teachers 
with postgraduate degree more than trained 
graduate teachers; but girls do not show any such 
preference. The study indicates that teacher pupil 
relationships are accountable by various variables and 
differ from school to school and class to class. Hence 
it cannot be generalised, but individual school and 
each class has to be considered as a separate and 
complete system. 


76. BARIAL, R. N. P., An Investigation into the 
Impact of Social Class Background upon Edu- 
cational Achievement ‘and Motivation, Ph.D. 
Edu., Pat. U., 1966. 


The study was undertaken to investigate the 
extent to which the social class background influen- 
ced the educational achievement and motivation. 
Hypotheses designed to be tested were: (i) there 
exists” a significant difference in the educational 
achievement of students belonging to different so- 
cial classes, when the effects of test intelligence is 
controlled; (ii) there exists a significant difference in 
the need for achievement motivation of the students 
belonging to different social classes; (iii) there exists 
a significant difference in the test intelligence of 
students belonging to different social classes; (iv) 
there exists a relationship between educational achi- 
evement and need for achievement motivatoin; and (v) 
there exists a relationship between the test intelli- 
gence and need for achievement as well as educa- 
tional achievement. 

For the dichotomic nature of the study two 
different samples of 503 and 1005 students of 14 
years studying in the same school for the last three 
consecutive years drawn from 17 schools in the 
Patna city were taken. The tools of research were 
Kuppuswamy’s Socio-Economic Status Scale 
(SES), Raven’s Standard Progressive Matrices Test, 
Edward’s Personal Preference Record translated 
in Hindi by the investigator himself and the comput- 
ed scores of three examinations held during the 
course of academic years. The students were classi- 
fied in terms of socio-economic status and also 
schoolwise. An analysis of covariance was computed 
separately for each school to find out F ratio. Pro- 
duct-moment correlations were computed between 
the scores of Progressive Matrices Test, school scores 
and Edward’s Personal Preference Record. The re- 
liability coefficient of the Hindi version of Edward’s 
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Personal Preference Record was found to be .91 by 
the split half method using Spearman-Brown formula. 

The investigation revealed that (i) there exist- 
ed no significant difference in the educational achi- 
evement, achievement motivation and intelligence of 
students belonging to various social classes; (ii) in- 
telligence was positively correlated to the scholastic 
achievement (r=.33, p >-01 level); (ii) scholastic 
achievements had almost zero correlation with achi- 
evement motivation (r = .08); and (iv) intelligence is 
negligibly correlated to achievement motivation 
(r=—.02). 


77. BEG, M. A., A Cross-cultural Study of the De- 
sirable and Undesirable Conceptions of Life of 
American and Indian Students, Ph.D. Psy. 
AMU, 1962. 


The present study undertakes to investigate 
into the desirable and undesirable concepts of life 
of students from two cultures, namely, Indian and 
American. This intends to make mainly two types 
of comparisons, viz., (i) intercultural comparison bet- 
ween students of two sexes, of urban and rural 
origins, and science and art disciplines, and (ii) inter- 
cultural comparison between each of these groups of 
students and a comparison of the overall samples 
from the two cultures. 


The study was mainly in the line of Charles 
Morris’ ‘Ways to live’ document with slight modifi- 
cations. The study was conducted on a random sam- 
ple of 280 undergraduate students of the university 
of Oregon, Eugene and 250 undergraduate students 
of Aligarh Muslim University selected by a random 
sampling technique. So far as the instruments are 
concerned Morris’ ‘Ways to live’ inventory was used. 
The t test was applied for finding the ‘significance 
of difference. The thirteen (statement) variables 
studied are, (i) preserve the best that man attained, 
(ii) cultivate independence of persons and things, 
(iii) show sympathetic concern for others, (iv) expe- 
rience festivity and solitude in alteration, (v) act and 
enjoy life through group participation, (vi) constantly 
master changing condition, (vii) integrate action, 
enjoyment and contemplation, (viii) live with whole- 
some care-free enjoyment, (ix) wait in quiet recep- 
tivity, (x) control self stoically, (xi) meditate on 
inner life, (xii) chance adventure-some deeds and 
(xiii) obey the cosmic process. 
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It was found that (a) sex, rurality|urbanity and 
interest difference within a culture, be it Indian or 
American, tend to bring about some differences in 
the choice of a particular way of life; (b) the ways 
which are preferred are the ones which represent 
the dominant life philosophy of that culture, and 
similarly the disliked ways are the ones that are 
opposed to it; (c) the Indians on the whole, prefer 
ways that stress self control and social restraint and 
dislike the ways of sensuous enjoyment, whereas, the 
American students prefer ways of enjoyment 
and progress in action and dislike withdra- 
wal, receptivity, inner life and meditation; 
(d) the outlook of- Indians are oriented 
towards inner ‘life, development of self and 
preservation of tradition while that of the Ameri- 
cans are towards nature, society and a rich full life; 
(e) the ways (iii) and (vii) are found to have a common 
appeal for female and science students having some 
academic interests; (f) rural subjects of America chose 
(vii). (i), (vi) and (viii) whereas, urban subjects chose 
(vii), (i), (vi) and (xii) and rural and urban subjects of 
India chose (iii), (i), (xi) and (v) and (iii), (i), (x) and 
(v) respectively; and (g) considering sex-wise way (iii) 
and (i) are common in both the sex groups of India 
and besides (iii) and (i), Indian males chose (ii) and 
(vi) and the females chose (x) and (v) whereas, the 
American males chose ways (vii), (vi) and (xii) and 
females chose very similarly accepting change in 
order of the rank of liking; (h) the science and arts 
students of India chose (iii), (i), (vii) and (v), and 
(iii), (i), and (ii) respectively whereas both the 
American science and arts students liked (vii), (i), 
(vii) and (xii). ways. 


78. BHANOT, K. P., Effect of Cohesiveness on 
Goal-Setting Behaviour of the Group, Ph.D. 


Psy., Jab. U., 1967. 


The study was designed to investigate into the 
effect of group cohesiveness on goal-setting beha- 
viour. 

Two separate experiments were carried out, 
one for studying Level of Aspiration (LOA) without 
imposed success and failure, and the other for study- 
ing the same with imposed success and failure. 
Cohesivenéss as an independent variable was mani- 
pulated through selection of subjects as well as ex- 
perimental induction. In the first place, sociometry 
was administered to higher secondary school girls 
(IX, X arid XT classes) and from the sociometric 
responses triads of mutual friends and mutual rejec- 
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tions were selected to form high cohesive (HC) and 
low cohesive groups (LC), respectively. Next, 
appropriate experimental instructions were given to 
the HC and LC groups in order to increase or to 
decrease cohesiveness. Attraction for the group 
among its members was further confirmed by means 
of a group attraction questionnaire. The final sample 
consisted of twenty HC and twenty LC groups 
{triads) in experiment I and ten HC and ten LC 
groups (triads) in experiment I. The LOA proce- 
dure consisted of two interdependent tasks—card- 
sorting task for experiment I, and puzzles for 
experiment II. Here interdependence meant the need 
and spirit of helping one another in the group 
to reach the common group goal. Three aspira 
tional measures were indexed for both the experi- 
ments, namely, (a) individual aspiration for the 
groups; (b) unanimous group-decided aspiration and, 
(c) private individual aspiration for self. Besides the 
aspiration measures, individual confidence (in per- 
cent) in the attainability of unanimous group-decid- 
ed aspiration was also recorded for both the experi- 
ments, whereas estimation of past performance and 
actual performance were noted for experiment I 
only. The groups were made to perform on a sen- 
tence rearranging task before working on the LOA 
tasks so as to provide a base for the questions in a 
Group Attraction Questionnaire, designed to con- 
firm the level of cohesiveness in the groups. Time 
taken for the sentence rearranging task and group 
decision time, for unanimous group-decided aspira- 
tion (reflecting indirectly, the pressures towards uni- 
formity and conformity) was recorded in both the 
experiments. In experiment TI, half of the Groups 
of each kind (5 HC and 5 LC triads) were given 
success followed by failure treatment (SF sequence) 
and the remaining half (5 HC and 5 LC triads) were 
given failure followed by success treatment (FS 
sequence), The degree to which the groups raised 
or lowered the aspiration in accordance with success 
and failure was noted. 


The major findings may be summarised as 
follows; As expected, LOA was higher in the HC 
groups than in the LC groups and the difference was 
statistically significant for unanimous group-decided 
aspiration (in experiment I, p is .024, and in experi- 
ment I for SF sequence, p is 0.48.). In case of the 
FS sequence of experiment II, the HC groups still 
had a higher aspiration but the difference was not 
significant. As regards private individual aspiration 
for ‘self, members of the HC groups had their per: 
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sonal goals very much lower than the personal goals 
of the members of the LC groups, as compared to 
their respective group goal. The difference was 
significant (p is beyond .05 level) for individual as- 
piration, for self minus unanimous group-decided 
aspiration in experiment I. In experiment II, for in- 
dividual aspiration, for self minus unanimous group- 
decided aspiration (SF sequence), members of both 
the groups behaved as expected, ie., rating theif 
own ability to be inferior to that of the group in 
case of the HC groups, and rating their own ability 
to be superior to the group in case of the LC groups. 
But under FS sequence, both the groups rated their 
own ability to be very much superior to that of 
their respective groups. It was thus evident that 
effect of cohesiveness on felt capability of the group 
and self varies according to the SF and FS sequence. 
The HC groups were significantly more confident as 
compared to the LC groups in the attainability of 
unanimous group-decided aspirations in both the 
experiments. No evidence was found in this study to 
support the hypothesis that cohesiveness inclines the 
members to overestimate their group performance. 
The HC groups were significantly superior to the 
LC groups in actual performance on the LOA tasks 
and on sentence rearranging task. In both the experi- 
ments, the HC groups decided quickly, taking signi- 
ficantly less time for decision than did the LC 
groups. Detailed observations of behaviour, together 
with qualitative data collected by means of ques- 
tionnaires, also revealed marked differences between 
the two kinds of groups. 


79. BHOGLE, S., Psychological and Organiza- 
tional Correlates of Acceptance of Innova- 
tions by Schools, Ph.D. Edu., Osm. U., 1969. 


The major aim was to study the influences of 
some social, psychological and organizational factors 
on the readiness to accept changes in a group of 
high schools in the twin cities of Hyderabad and 
Secunderabad. 


Thirty randomly chosen secondary schools in 
Hyderabad and Secunderabad were involved repre- 
senting 325 teachers and 30 headmasters. The study 
was restricted to only five “top fed” innovations, 
communicated through the official channel, and oniy 
to a few selected personnel, psychological and orga- 
nizational characteristics of schools. The dependent 
variable was the acceptance of innovations. The 
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tools to study the various independent variables, viz., 
(i) the leadership style of the headmaster; (ii) the 
cosmopolitanism of the teachers and headmasters; 
(iii) the role conflict in teachers and headmasters; 
(iv) the acceptance of innovations by teachers; and 
(v) the adoption of innovations by the headmasters 
were constructed. An adaptation of North’s scale to 
measure attitude towards teaching was also used. 
The data obtained were divided into three parts, 
namely, (i) the headmasters’ study which involved 
verification of ten hypotheses; (ii) schools’ study for 
verification of eleven hypotheses; and (iii) teachers’ 
study involving verification of eight other hypotheses. 
These hypotheses were tested by statistical techni- 
ques like product moment correlation, contingency 
coefficient, rank difference correlation, t test, chi- 
square, biserial r, and point-biserial r. 

The important findings were: (i) headmasters 
who have democratic attitude and favourable attitude 
towards teaching and are advanced in age and get- 
ting more salary are more prone to adopt innova- 
tions; (ii) similarly, headmasters having low role 
conflict and more teaching experience appear to be 
more ready to adopt innovations, though not proved 
Statistically; (iii) headmasters with a cosmopolite 
staff, as well as the cosmopolite teachers themselves 
adopt more innovations; (iv) older teachers readily 
accept innovations; (v) the headmasters of large 
schools and multi-purpose schools adopt more inno- 
vations whereas the teachers of these schools reject 
innovations indicating thereby that there is no cor- 
relation between the adoption of innovations by the 
headmasters and that by the teachers in the same 
school; (iv) adoption of innovations by headmasters 
show positive correlation with factors like size of 
the school, pattern of the school, qualifications of 
teachers and student-teacher ratio, whereas these 
set of factors yield negative correlation with the 
adoption of innovations by teachers; (vii) character- 
istics like compatibility, complexity, divisibility and 
communicability which influence the form of inno- 
vations, also affect the educational innovations to a 
significant degree; (viii) innovations like introduction 
of science clubs, deputation of teachers for refresher 
courses and teaching with audio-visual aids are 
more adopted because of their more compatibility, 
divisibility and less complexity than such innova- 
tions as improvement of school libraries and intro- 
duction of child guidance clinics; and (ix) the per- 
sonality of the headmaster and the organizational 
characteristics of the school are more important 
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than the personality factors in teachers in accepting 
innovations. 


80. BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION, 
A Survey of Socio-economic Conditions of 
Teachers Working in Municipal Schools, Pri- 
mary Education Department, 1966. 


Major aims of the study were: (i) to study 
the socio-economic conditions of teachers; (ii) to 
study their difficulties and impact of the same on 
classroom teaching and attitude towards work and 
profession; (iii) to suggest suitable measures in order 
to make provision for better and improved socio- 
economic condition for them. 4 


A random stratified sample from 103 schools 
in seven different languages was selected from differ- 
ent areas of Greater Bombay. The sample included 
1074 headteachers, deputy headteachers and assistant 
teachers from Marathi, Gujarati, Urdu, Hindi, South 
Indian, Sindhi and English primary schools. Ques- 
tionnaires were administered to them to elicit their 
opinion on different matters pertaining to their liv- 
ing and working conditions and their status in the 
society. 

Study brought forth following suggestions 
(findings) which teachers feel, if implemented, will 
improve their socio-economic conditions: (i) revi- 
sion of scales of salary in keeping with the living 
index and other professions, provisions for provident 
fund, adequate pension and life insurance; (ii) pro- 
visions for free education of their wards and medical 
facilities; (iii) housing scheme in decent localities 
in different areas with standardised rent; (iv) resto- 
ration of teacher’s lost position and status in the 
national life by public honour and recognition of 
their representative and presence in important na- 
tional and public functions; (v) reorientation of the 
educational systems at all levels fitting in with our 
national life and new social order by giving the tea- 
chers a leading position and prominence in the 
national life of the country; (vi) a complete change 
in the outlook of the society from wealth and afflu- 
ence to the right human values. 


81. BROACHA, M. F., Some Social and Religi- 
ous Likes and Dislikes of School-going Girl 
Students in Agra, Ph.D. Soc., Agra U., 1959. 


The study was designed to discover the roots of 
certain socio-religious likes and dislikes of school- 
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going girls of the four major communities of India 
Hindu, Muslim, Sikh and Christian, 

Some aspects of the different types of develop- 
ment of the girls at the adolescence stage and their 
social, cultural and religious outlooks were reviewed. 
One hundred and fifty Hindu, fifty Sikh, fifty 
Muslim and fifty Christian girls between the ages 
twelve to sixteen were randomly selected. A ques- 
tionnaire was prepared and printed on four different 
coloured papers in order to preserve the distinction 
of the communities studied. The questionnaire was 
divided into four main sections, namely, institutions, 
habits, sentiments and values. Under institutions 
questions regarding family relations and joint family 
system; ünder habits — fashion, games, recreation, 
reading, food and general attitudes, under senti- 
ments—questions of relationships and avocations 
under the heads, namely, friendship, careers, gene- 
ral attitudes and marriages and under values—many 
of the basic concepts of religious faith, worships, 
beliefs, sacrifice and problems of — untouchability, 
were investigated. Data were collected through case 
study based on individual interviews. The analysis 
was done in terms of simple percentages. 

The study revealed that: (i) The Freudian 
“Electra-complex” does not play a serious role in 
Indian girls, though a little of it is observed in 
Christian girls, The joint family system is still 
favoured by most of the girls, Out of all the differ- 
ent types of make-ups, girls seem to prefer ‘kajal’ 
and hair oil most, As regards dress, Hindu and 
Christian girls show preference for sarees and 
Panjabi dress. Sikh and Mohammedan girls prefer 
Panjabi dress and very few Hindu, Sikh and 
Mohammedan girls like the frock; but Christian girls 
seem to like it, Girls like bangles, necklaces, rings, 
ear-rings, and watches over other type of orna- 
ments. They like the gold omaments most. Sandals 
are the most popular foot wear in fashion than 
chappals and shoes. Christian girls show highest 
percentage of liking for all the games, next come 
Sikh, Mohammedan and Hindu girls. The 
favourite pastime is reading, knitting, needle-work, 
cooking, listening to radio; but some like painting, 
specially Sikh girls. Very few girls seem to like 
gossiping. Dancing does not seem to be a favourite 
item with the Indian girls. Hindu and Mohamme- 
dan girls seem to prefer cinemas more than Sikhs 
and Christians. Hindus and Sikhs like vegetarian 
dishes but all the groups like salt dishes. Most of the 
girls help their mothers in the house-hold work 
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and like to make friends from their age group. 
Most of them prefer teaching and medical pro- 
fessions and like to marry a doctor or an engineer. 
None of the girls likes to be in sales profession. 
Many Hindu and Christian girls like to marry accor- 
ding to their own choice. All, except 4.67 percent of 
Hindu girls like to live with their parents. (ii) Girls 
of all the four groups have faith in their religion 
and God; Sikh and Hindu girls believe in Ava? 
taras unlike many Mohammedan and Christian girls. 
Girls like devotional songs, religious stories and 
they believe more in the theory of Karma and 
Dharma, than in the theories of reincarnation and 
the caste system. The best method of service to 
humanity as they maintained is helping beggars. 
Animal sacrifice is liked and thought right by Mo- 
hammedan girls. Sikh and Christian girls believe 
more in their priests; but in all very few girls seem 
to believe in Sadhus and Sanyasis. Most of the girls 
do not believe in customs of untouchability, “but 
many of them do not like to eat with girls of a 
different caste; this is found specially with Sikh 
and Mohammedan girls. 


82. BUCH, P. M., An Inquiry into Conditions 
Promoting Adaptability in Indian Schools, 
Ph.D. Edu., MSU, 1972. 


The study is an attempt to identify some of 
the factors associated with the promotion of school 
adaptability resulting into the change process 
through which Indian schools are passing. The 
study specifically aimed at (i) finding out to what 
extent the principal contributes to promoting school 
adaptability; (ii) studying the extent to which the 
principals’ attitudes, perceptions and their profes- 
sional training are linked up with promoting educa- 
tional change in the schools; (iii) finding out whe- 
ther there are certain characteristics of principals 
contributing to the innovativeness of the schools 
more than other traits of the schools, and (iv) estab- 
lishing a prediction equation to predict school 
adaptability from the knowledge of principals’ per- 
ceptions, attitudes and professional experience. There 
is one dependent variable, viz., ‘School Adaptability’. 
Fortynine independent variables and consequently 
for the Purpose of sumimarisation, the fortynine hy- 
potheses were classified under seven different areas, 
viz. (i) demographic: (ii) institutional: (iii) commu- 
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nication behaviour; (iv) psychological and persona- 
lity; (v) community; (vi) organisational climate and 
(vii) miscellaneous. 

Three different samples of (i) schools, (ii) prin- 
cipals and (iii) teachers were drawn from the state 
of Gujarat. A stratified sample of seventy schools 
was picked up. The criteria of stratification were 
nature of school, management and location of school. 
Based upon this sample of seventy schools, the cor- 
responding seventy principals of the schools became 
the respondents. Besides this, a random sample of 
500 teachers belonging to these schools was also 
picked up in order to get their perceptions about 
their schools and their principals. Three different 
tools used were : (i) School Adaptability Scale (local- 
ly prepared and standardised); (ii) a quasi scale to 
measure independent variables and (iii) a modified 
version of Organisational Climate Descriptive Ques- 
tionnaire. The t test, simple linear correlational ana- 
lysis and stepwise forward regression analysis were 
employed. i 

Eighteen factors belonging to four meaningful 
clusters of (i) exposure to new ideas: (ii) adminis- 
trative ability; (iii) positive reinforcement from 
authority and (iv) community involvement in schools 
were found to differentiate between schools of high 
adaptibility and low adaptability. In the correla- 
tional study twentyfive factors were found to be 
significantly related with the criterion variable of 
school adaptability. These predictors (twentyfive) be- 
long to the above mentioned four clusters with five 
stray variables belonging to two miinor categories, 
(i) vicinity of training college and (ii) some person- 
ality traits of the principals. The forward stepwise 
multiple linear regression analysis identified five 
significant predictor variables, viz., inter school 
visitations, self rated administrative ability, parents’ 
involvement, professional meetings attended and 
feelings of security. These — variables yielded, a 
R=.73 which explained fiftythree ~ percent of total 
criterion variance. 


83. CHATTERJEE, P. N., GHOSH, B. and 
GUPTA, L. N., The Impact of Modern Educa- 
tion on Rural Community with special refer- 
ence to Allahabad District. Dept of Edu.. 
All. U., 1959. (UGC financed). 


The study was undertaken to test the truth or 
otherwise of the-belief that the introduction of 
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modern education in the rural areas created tensions. 

For this study data were collected by a ques- 
tionnaire and interview. The questionnaire covered 
the impact of modern education on various aspects 
of village life, viz., domestic life, rural society, reli- 
gion and religious faith and economic life. A random 
sample of 200 persons (men and women) resident 
of twentysix different villages of Allahabad district 
was selected for this study. The sample included 
persons uneducated or traditionally educated as well 
as those having modern education. Of these, 140 
responded, All the 140 cases were interviewed accor- 
ding to the interview schedule prepared. Data were 
analysed to have the necessary information. 

The study revealed that (i) the trend of sending 
the children to modern educational institutions might 
be due to general apathy towards the traditional 
schools, quite a few of respondents devoted con- 
siderable time to educational work, although occupa- 
tional and domestic work kept them busy; (ii) the 
teacher and the other highly educated people of age 
group twenty to forty did not feel that certain activi- 
ties in modern schooling result in straining the do- 
mestie life; (iii) the apprehension that the spread of 
modern education would hit the prestige of the tra- 
ditional schools appeared to be incorrect; (iv) res- 
pondents however expressed that educated people be- 
long toa separate culture of their own, most of them 
felt that there would not be any adverse effect of direct 
or indirect agencies of modern education upon vill- 
age life; (v) respondents who wsre highly educated 
and of younger age were, however, hopeful in this 
direction, (vi) persons having modern education did 
not appear to have any unfavourable attitude towards 
religion and they regularly visited the places of wor- 
ship, many of them expressed that religious instruc- 
tion should be introduced in the curriculum; (vii) 
general opinion was that the introduction of modern 
education would raise the rural economic standard, 
although this view was not shared by the agricultural 
community and traditionally educated groups; (viii) 
majority of villagers believed that persons with modern 
education would prefer service as compared to tra- 
ditionally educated persons. 


84. CHAUHAN, N. S., Truancy among School 
Going Boys of Agra, Ph.D. Soc., Agra U., 
1963. i 


With a basic assumption that the attitudes of 
truants is mostly determined by the activity patterns 
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in different social settings study attempted to 
locate the truants and occurence of truancy in the 
school going boys of Agra. 

The truant sample was drawn from sixth to 
twelfth class students, of eleven to twenty years of 
age, of higher secondary schools and intermediate 
colleges. Ecologically stratified sampling of institu- 
tions was done on the basis of denominational pat- 
tern and presence in the vicinity of the delinquency 
potentials. The truant location procedure included 
interviews with the principals followed by that of 110 
school. teachers. Questionnaire and case history me- 
thods were used to collect detailed information about 
the truants’ families—their members’ likings, hobbies, 
gangs, attitudes towards home and school. 

On the basis of this survey of twenty institu- 
tions, it was found that (i) institutions which have 
too many students for a few teachers wno are made 
to overwork and feel insecure because of power 
politics within the management, are the places of 
occurence of truancy; (ii) student-teacher ratio and 
home-school distance are higher in ecologically worse 
institutions: (iii) truants of ecologically worse. schools 
appear to be less inclined towards mathematics and 
science, but, truants of ecologically better schools 
find mathematics, English and geography to be diffi- 
cult; (iv) there is no significant relationship between 
cultural background and the frequency of truancy; 
(v) average income of parents of truants lags far be- 
hind that of their counterpart; (vi) the difference in 
the levels of education of the parents of truants and 
non-truants is not significant; (vii) truants lack love 
of mother in early years of development, get more 
in comparison to non-truants during advanced stage 
of adolescence, whereas non-truants get much more 
mother affection in earlier years; (viii) truants are 
older than non-truants on an average by ten and half 
months in age in each class; (ix) truants have more 
disliking for mathematics, whereas English, science 
and Hindi appear more or less equally disliked by 
both the groups; (x) truants appear mostly frustrated 
because of their greater failures in past years; (xi) 
they are involved in money-making activities such as 
gambling and theft. j 


85. CHITRA, M. N., The Social Background of 
some Undergraduate Women Students in My- 
sore City, Ph.D. Soc., Del. U., 1969. 


The aim of the study was to identify the section 
of women who were the largest recipients of higher 
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education and to determine the relationship between 
social origins, inequalities in educational opportuni- 
ties and social mobility. 

Two colleges one each at Ambil and Magge 
were chosen for the study. First, a census of the 
students was conducted to obtain information such 
as their caste, income and occupational background 
of their parents, by distributing “census schedules” 
among them. Out of 1300 students in Ambil in- 
formation could be had from 1185. Then informa- 
tion was collected through the technique of ‘partici- 
pant observation’, A questionnaire framed, was then 
administered. For studying students’ attitudes, a 
ten percent sample was drawn out of the total. After 
field work some teachers were interviewed. In Magge 
also the same technique was applied. 


The study has shown that (i) individuals from 
the upper strata of Mysore society had greater 
opportunities for higher education than those from 
the middle and lower strata; (ii) among the Hindus, 
Brahmins had the highest representation among 
students as compared with the dominant peasant 
castes or other non-Brahmin castes; (iii) among 
backward classes, the upper layers have been the 
beneficiaries of scholarships, free-ships, etc., (iv) in 
both the colleges, students from the higher income 
strata (Rs. 500 and above) enjoyed the highest re- 
presentation: (v) there existed a strikingly wide gap 
between the attitudes of students and their parents; 
(vi) the students’ cliques were based far more on 
class than on caste except among the so called un- 
touchables and Muslims, these cliques influenced 
not only the students’ attitudes but also their behav- 
iour: (vii) the westernised cliques influenced the 
members of more conservative cliques to become 
‘more fashionable’ in their dress, to develop a taste 
for western music and dance, and to approve of the 
freer mixing of the sexes. 


86. DAVE, 1., and SRIVASTAVA, C., Education 
and Democratic Attitudes, Vidya Bhavan Tea- 
chers’ College, Udaipur, 1958, (MOE financed) 


The main purposes of the present project were: 
(i) to study democratic attitudes among students and 
fii) to study causal factors for the development of 
democratic attitudes among students. 

Two types of schools, routine type and unusual 
type characterised by doing experiments with new 
educational methods and practices were taken as 
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sample. An intensive comparative case study of the 
schools had been the methodology here. An inte- 
grated intez-disciplinary approach through coopera- 
tive research techniques was adopted in view of 
abstract and comprehensive nature of the problem. 
For assessing democratic attitudes in students 
(i) a test of democratic attitudes, and (ii) experi- 
mental designs involving three small projects of co- 
operative group activity, were employed. Tools for 
assessing causal factors of democratic attitudes were 
(i) Teachers’ Attitudes Inventory and (ii) planned 
observation schedules. To study the organisational 
setup of the schools and school life, literature collec- 
tion, observations, interviews and participation in 
school life were carried out. 


The study revealed that (i) there is a significant 
difference in students attitudes of the two schools 
in the areas of understanding and tolerance, creative 
participation and respect for higher values of life 
while least difference is found in the attitudes to- 
wards the value of respect for individuality; (ii) as 
compared to unusual type of schools, the routine 
type schools suffer more from indecision; (iii) there 
is no significant difference between the attitudes of 
teachers of the two types of schools when the me- 
dian scores were compared; (iv) organisational 
setup of schools and school life are significant causal 
factors for the great difference between the attitudes 
of students of the two types of schools. 


87. DUBEY, R. K., Indiscipline among students 
as an Individual and Group Phenomenon at 
the School Level, Ph.D. Edu., Gor. U., 1971. 


The investigator intended to study the person- 
ality structure of indisciplined boys and the nature 
of group indiscipline in the schools. The hypothesis 
was that it was the personality structure of the in- 
disciplined students which accounted, at least in 
part, for the outbreak leading to acts of indiscipline. 

An experimental and a control group, each 
comprising of 100 students reading in classes eighth 
to twelfth in higher secondary schools in Gorakh- 
pur city formed the sample. The data weré collected 
with the help of the following tools: (i) the Joshi’s 
Test of General Mental Ability; (ii) the Asthana’s 
Hindusthan Adjustment Inventory; (iii) the Allport 
Ascendance-Submission Reaction Study, (iv) Ne- 
maun-Kohlstd’s Diagnostic Test for Introversion- 
Extroversion; (v) an attitude scale constructed to 
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measure the attitude towards morality and social 
convention; and (vi) a situation test designed and 
prepared for this study. A personal data-sheet and 
four types of interview schedules were also prepared 
for the study. The data collected with the help of 
these tools were subjected to analysis. In order to 
see the difference between the groups critical ratios 
on’ each variable were obtained. The tests which 
yielded the ‘t’ ratio significant at .05 level or beyond 
were subjected to further treatment under discri- 
minant function. The null hypothesis was tested and 
chi-square was also computed to find out the rela- 
tionship between traits. The incidents of group in- 
discipline were studied on the pattern of case studies. 

The major observations of the study are: (i) 
problem of discipline is not related to intelligence 
and introversion; (ii) difference regarding adjust- 
ment and ascendance are found to be significant at 
.05 level; (iii) in matter of attitude the groups differ 
significantly at .01 level; (iv) the difference in the 
personality structure between the two groups is not 
significant; (v) group indiscipline is not a 
regular feature in the schools and may be checked 
if the authorities are alert and tactful; (vi) the ex- 
ternal forces effectively operate with regard to differ- 
ence in the behaviour of the two groups; and (vii) 
the students’ overt behaviour was found to be signi- 
ficantly related to their hobbies, interests and activi- 
ties, and reading habits. 


88. GORE, M. S., DESAI, 1. P. and CHITNIS, S., 
Field Studies in the Sociology of Education, 
All India Report, NCERT, New Delhi, 1970. 


The study was undertaken to examine whether 
education was governed by the goals and values of 
equality, democracy and secularism, and whether 
it could contribute to the development of those 
values and attitudes. While equality in educational 
opportunity and modernization were the two foci of 
interest in the study, it was also aimed at providing 
data on the attitudes of students and teachers in the 
area of education, the occupational aspirations of 
students and the occupational satisfactions and ad- 
justments of the teachers. 

The study was conducted on a sample of 23,440 
respondents made up of more than eleven thousand 
students, six thousand parents, three thousand school 
teachers, 380 headmasters, 1,640 college teachers 
and 111 heads of colleges representing various levels 
of education, various communities of all the states. 
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The study involved the use of five self-administered 
questionnaires for students, teachers, headmasters, 
college teachers and heads of colleges and one for 
the parents. 

The following observations on four broad cate- 
gories were made: (i) the percentage of scheduled 
and backward caste students was higher among boys 
than among girls; (ii) at the high school level or 
above not more than twentyfive percent students in any 
state were drawn from illiterate fathers; (iii) most 
students (fortyfive to sixtyfive) wished to continue their 
education further; (iv) the occupations most sought 
for by students, were those of executive and scienti- 
fic personnel, law, medicine, engineering or college 
teaching; (v) boys were much more likely not to 
attach significance to religion than girls; (vi) between 
eighty to ninetyeight percent expressed a preference for 
the purposive accomplishing type of person rather 
than for the person who passively sought to enjoy 
his life as it comes; (vii) in most states ‘education’ 
was chosen as the basis of social esteem; (viii) mino- 
rity religious communities were represented more 
strongly at the secondary stage than the primary and 
among women than among men; the teacher-admin- 
istrator relationship was found to be more formaliz- 
ed and more democratic at the primary stage than 
at the secondary stage; (ix) none of the teachers felt 
that religion and language affected the students’ per- 
formance one way or the other; (x) teachers pre- 
ferred a person who would establish a factory and 
give jobs to others; (xi) majority of the teachers ex- 
pressed that esteem should depend on education 
rather than on income; (xii) the men college teachers 
considered their own occupation to be higher in 
status than their fathers; (xiii) in a large majority of 
institutions, teachers were not represented on the 
managing committees; (xiv) the teachers in profes- 
sional colleges did not have higher percentages of 
those who derived any role to religion than the 
teachers in non-professional colleges; (xv) very few 
teachers thought that they could improve their position 
in the social monarchy; and (xvi) sixty to ninety 
percent of the parents expressed that it was hard to 
affect a change in one’s social position. 


89. GOVIL, M., Changing Social Attitudes antl 
Behaviour Patterns among the Post Graduate 
Students in Uttar Pradesh, Ph.D. Soc., Agra 
U., 1967. 


The study aimed at describing changing social 
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attitudes and behaviour patterns of post graduate 
students of U.P. 


The study was conducted on 300 students of 
Lucknow University and College of Agra. The me- 
thod adopted for selecting the sample was quota 
sampling method. The sample consisted of 29.6 
percent female and 70.4 percent male students who 
hailed frora different strata of society. The data on 
the problems of (a) marriage, (b) family, (c) status 
and role of women, (d) education and occupation 
and (e) students’ behaviour and their participation 
in politics were gathered through an interview 
schedule. 


The major observations on various aspects were: 
(i) the students show a marked desire of selecting 
the mates themselves, but also desire to finalise the 
marriage with the consent of the elders at home; 
(ii) greater stress is laid upon the individual qualities 
of bride and groom; (iii) underhand practice of 
dowry is still prevalent while denouncing this prac- 
tice openly; (iv) average marriage age for boys and 
girls are 25/26 and 20|21 years respectively; (v) dis- 
integration of the traditional family pattern is being 
brought about progressively on account of increas- 
ing industrialisation and urbanisation: (vi) women 
having higher education want to enjoy economic 
and social freedom; (vii) members of the younger 
generation grown up in a different atmosphere have 
less liking for joint family, but they do not want to 
cut the relationship with the family; (viii) professions 
considered suitable for women are those of teachers, 
physicians, surgeons, nurses, clerks, stenographers 
and administrators; (ix) women show  keennes to 
participate in politics; (x) higher education is gain- 
ing popularity with the object of better job facilities: 
(xi) selection of a postgraduate course of study 
largely rests on the probability of its job potency; 
(xii) male students want to continue their studies 
till they get a job whereas female students want it 
to continue till they get married; (xiii) need of co- 
education at the postgraduate level is advocated for 
almost all courses; (xiv) sex segregation continues 
in coeducational institutions; (xv) most of the stu- 
dents depend for the financial assistance on their 
parents and when they start working, they like to 
help their parents; (xvi) most of the students do not 
like to follow the profession of their parents; (xii) 
teaching profession is liked most by males as well 
as females; and (xiii) political parties use students 
as a convenient tool for agitation. 
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90. HALBAR. B. G., and MADAN, T. N., Caste 
and Educational Institutions in’ Mysore State, 
Kar. U., 1967. (NCERT financed) 


The aim of the study was to find out the corre- 
lation between communal attitudes stemming from 
caste, religion or sect and private educational insti- 
tutions. 


The approach adopted was to make a close 
study of (i) the composition and working of manage- 
ments; (ii) the motive for making contributions and 
donations for educational purposes; (iii) the recruit- 
ment of staff (teaching and nonteaching); (iv) the 
award of scholarships and other facilities to students; 
(v) communitywise strength of students attending 
particular educational institutions; and (vi) the policy 
of admission to private educational institutions, hostels 
and boarding houses and so forth. The sample in- 
cluded different grades and ‘types of educational 
institutions: nursery, primary, secondary and colle- 
giate, general, technical and professional, govern- 
ment, semi-government and private and five special 
institutions belonging to different castes and reli- 
gions. In total 210 institutions were included in the 
study selected from the three districts of Mysore 
State — Belgaum, Dharwar and Mysore. Informa- 
tion of administrative and socio-economic aspects 
of these institutions was collected by personal visits, 
interview schedule, institutional records and inter- 
views with educational authorities. 


The study revealed that (i) Lingayats and Brah- 
mins were found to be the two leading communities 
competing in the tough area of collegiate education. 
Inspite of being a minority, Christians could run 
institutions upto the collegiate levels, mostly because 
of missionaries; (ii) the communal and political con- 
siderations were found to play an important role in 
the management of primary schools — in selection 
of teaching and nonteaching staff. Secondary schools 
managed by semi-government authority were less 
affected by the government and private bodies. In 
the case of university education, reflection of the 
population pattern was found in both staff and the 
students. Representatives of underprivileged castes 
in engineering and medical colleges were found be- 
cause of reservation of seats and financial aid. (iii) 
There was a positive correlation between the com- 
munity managed educational institutions and the high 
representation of community on the management 
and among the staff and students. (iv) Compared to 
government aid, the contribution of semi-government 
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and private bodies was found to be small. (v) There 
were many hostels and boarding houses maintained 
by philanthropic persons and agencies which were 
mostly free and were exclusively meant for the stu- 
dents of particular communities. (vi) It was found 
that award of freeships and scholarships to students 
was not free from communal effect; merit was not 
the criterion of getting financial aid. Some awards 
were restricted to particular caste, religion, com- 
munity or sect, 


91. HOODA, S. S., Bombay Collegian: A Study 
in the Social Background, Ph.D. Soc., Bom. 
U., 1968. 


The study intended to find out the social back- 
ground of the students in Bombay colleges. 

Seven colleges were chosen as representatives of 
almost all the colleges on the basis of stratified ran- 
dom sampling method. The number of students, thus 
selected, was 500 out of 37,000. students of four 
different classes and two different faculties. But only 
400 students responded, The age of the sample 
ranged between 16+ and 38-+ years. The tool of 
research was a questionnaire which included ques- 
tions on the family, school, general aspects and on 
college and collegians, The families were categorised 
into four groups according to the educational levels of 
the parents and grand parents. A comparison of the 
Bombay collegians was made with model students 
as constructed by Ferdynand Zweig. 

Tt was found that (i) about 24.6 percent of the 
parents were sufficiently educated, 44.5 percent were 
moderately educated, 25.5 percent of the ‘parents 
were just literate and 5.4 percent illiterate; (ii) 
the higher the educational level, . greater was the 
satisfaction the collegian enjoyed from the family; 
(iii) as many as 270 collegians had a home atmos- 
phere where both the parents cooperate; (iv) for 330 
students schooling’ began at the age between 5+ and 
7 years; (v) 327 collegians never failed in the class; 
(vi) the medium of instruction was Gujarati for 137, 
Marathi for 113° and English for 100 students; (vii) 
281 students attended coeducational institutions 
either at one level or at both the primary and secon- 
dary levels and seventy percent stated to like co- 
educational institutions; (viii) mathematics, as an 
academic activity, was most liked by the collegians 
and excursion and picnic as the extracurricular acti- 
vities; (ix) ‘to be a doctor’ was the ambition for 
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a large number of students, followed by ‘engineer’, 
‘graduate’ and ‘lawyer’; (x) male teachers were liked 
much in comparison to female teachers; (xi) some of 
the students were not well adjusted with their family, 
(xii) the schools where they studied were not proper- 
ly equipped with library, reading room and sports 
facilities; (xiii) in comparison to model students 
Bombay collegians lacked self confidence; (xiv). they 
were sociable but extending only to their own com- 
munity members; (xv) they were anxious and worried 
about their own future; (xvi) they lacked optimism, 
will power, determination and character; (xvii) they 
were timid, conformist, with unrealistic aspirations, 
did not have political awareness and did not mix 
with opposite sex; (xviii) altruistic attitude was little 
present in most of the Bombay collegians; and (xix) 
they were quite careful about their dress, hair style 
and makeup. 


92.. JADEJA, Y. D., Primary School Teachers— 
A Study, the Centre for Regional Develop- 
ment Studies, Surat, 1969. 


The major findings are ; (i) among the primary 
school teachers of Surat district, the tribals (adivasis) 
constitute nearly 41.5 percent, while among the rest 
(i.e. non-adivasis) Kolis and scheduled castes or 
Harijans constitute the larger groups and not the so- 
called higher castes like Brahmin, Bania and such 
others; (ii) the female teachers constitute one-third 
the number of primary teachers of Surat district 
(1968-69); (iii) nearly ninety percent of primary school 
teachers come from poor classes; (iv) nearly three- 
fourths of the teachers have their annual income rang- 
ing between two to three thousand rupees, while twen- 
tythree percent of the other have less than two thou- 
sand rupees as their annual income; (v) nearly 
sixtyeight percent of teachers are neither engaged in a 
subsidiary occupation nor are inclined to take up one 
in order to supplement their income; (vi) nearly nine- 
tytwo percent of primary school teachers are natives of 
rural areas, and among them also a large majority 
are natives of tribal areas, only twentythree percent 
of teachers are well exposed to urban environment; 
(vii) eightyfour percent of teachers have the back- 
ground of agricultural occupations requiring no 
formal education but only family training; (viii) only 
fourteen percent of grandfathers as against fiftyseven 
percent fathers of the teachers have got education 
upto a specific level; (ix) nearly half of the teachers 
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are found to be possessing just the required qualifi- 
cations, ie, P.S.C. or S.S.C.; (x) ninetyfour percent 
of teachers are trained; (xi) only fortysix percent have, 
straight way joined this profession; (xii) fiftyone per- 
cent of teachers consider their own occupation to be 
higher than their fathers’; thirty percent consider it 
just equal to their fathers’ and only fifteen percent of 
the teachers feel that they have become downward mọ- 
bile by accepting primary teacher’s job; (xiii) twenty- 
seven percent of teachers have the experience of teach- 
ing, only in the schools having all or majority of tribal 
students, while seventeen percent have taught only in 
the schools with all or majority of non-tribal stu- 
dents; (xiv) teachers, in general, have found it easier 
to establish cordial relations with the people of tri- 
bal areas than with those of non-tribal areas, irres- 
pective of their being a member of the tribal or non- 
tribal society; (xv) against thirtyseven percent of tea- 
chers who have worked only with the team predomi- 
nantly consisting of tribal teachers, only sixteen percent 
have shown preference to work with such a team, 
contrary to that nearly thirteen percent of teachers 
have worked with a predominantly non-tribal 
“team, but as many as thirtythree percent of tea- 
chers prefer to work with such teams; (xvi) 
the proportion of teachers who do not 
observe the directive of staying in their headquarters 
is significant; (xvii) even if the teachers are given 
choice in the transfers, only twelve percent choose na- 
tive villages, while nearly seventy percent like to be 
placed anywhere in the taluka of their origin; (xviii) 
seventyeight percent of teachers are satisfied 
with the existing rules for transfers; (xix) 
eighty percent of teachers welcome supervision; 
(xx) teachers, in general, have found the 
administrators both at taluka and district levels to 
be sympathetic in entertaining and dealing with their 
problems; (xxi) majority of the teachers are worldly 
in their orientation (sixtynine percent), secular in their 
outlook (fiftyeight percent), _activity-oriented 
(ninetythree percent) and with the belief in 
achievement criteria of status evaluation; (xxii) 
sixtyseven percent of teachers. find all or 
most of the changes which occur in the daily life 
and society around them, to be good; (xviii) princi- 
pal aim of education according to sixtythree percent 
of „teachers is to prepare good citizens; and 
(xxiv) sixtyseven percent of teachers want to 
educate their children in urban areas only, 
while another eleven percent want to educate 
their children partly in urban and partly in rural 
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area only, which shows a definite trend of movement 
from rural to urban environment. 


93. KALIA. S., Ego Ideals and Values of Students, 
Ph.D. Psy., Agra U., 1970. 


The study aimed at finding out as to how many 
of our young men and women are tied up with the 
old values and ego ideals, the vector of social change 
and to locate the particular segment of the society 
which has been mostly affected by the modern social 
change. It was hypothesised that (i) Indian students 
are no longer tied to the old values and ego ideals; 
(ii) change in peripheral values is more than that in 
central values of culture; (iii) ego ideals and values 
of the boys have changed more than that 
of girls; and (iv) change in the values and ego ideals 
is more conspicuous in students coming from upper 
stratum of the society as compared to the students 
coming from lower socio-economic background. 

The study was conducted on a sample of 240 
college students of the age group sixteen to twenty- 
four years, with equal sex distribution, drawn from 
the colleges of Dehradun. Another sample of forty 
persons of the age group forty years and 
above selected for comparison. The 
study made use of a questionnaire with open ended 
questions on personal identification, opinion about 
social change—its causes, ego ideals of the sample 
and values central, peripheral and intermediate. 
Some of the values were sacredness of religious 
books, marriage as a sacred sacrament, transmigra- 
tion of soul and worship and observance of religious 
festivals. The Incomplete Sentence Blank | (I.S.B.) 
was also used as a projective technique. Simple and 
usual statistical techniques were applied for quantify- 
ing the data. 

It was found that (i) a change has occured in 
the values and ego ideals of the Indian college stu- 
dents, and they are no longer tied to the old values 
and ego ideals; (ii) the change has largely been felt 
in the peripheral values than the central values of 
the Indian college students; (iii) the change in values 
and ego ideals have been felt in both the sexes, the 
girls’ values and ego ideals, contrary to the expecta- 
tions, have changed equally in comparison to the 
boys; (iv) the process of modern social change 
has equally influenced the values and ego ideals of 
the upper and the lower strata of the Indian college 
students — this finding is, again, contrary to the 
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expected assumption that economic factor makes a 
difference in the process of social change, i.e. it is 
slower in the lower strata and faster in the upper 
strata; (v) the agencies of social change are educa- 
tion, independence, western culture, industrialisation, 
organisation, desire for higher standard of living 
and media of mass communication; and (vi) in the area 
of vector of changes joint family system is fast wan- 
ing away, inter-caste marriage is becoming popular, 
marriage is being treated as a social contract instead 
of sacred sacrament, the old fervour and zeal in re- 
ligious ceremonies seem to be fading, college stu- 
dents have accepted social equality as something 
fundamental, a change is also felt in the ego ideals 
like traditional way of life, aesthetic principle and 
religious way of life. nse 


94. KAZMI, S., A Study of Leadership in Adoles- 
cent Girls (144 to 16+), Ph.D. Edu., All. U., 
1968. 


The study aimed at identifying the leadership 
traits of girls in the fields like literary, social and ath- 
letic, 

On the vpinion of the class teachers, seventy- 
five girls were selected from classes—ninth, tenth and 
eléventh from four girls’ schools of Allahabad to 
serve as the sample for the experimental group. A se- 
cond group of equal number was selected by ran- 
dom sampling method to serve as the control group. 
The age range of the groups were 14+ to 16+. The 
variables studied were health, intelligence, self-confi- 
dence, social participation, cooperativeness, industri- 
ousness, initiative, dominance and self-assertion, 
sense of responsibility, extraversion, organising and 
executive ability, verbal facility and oratorial gift of 
emotional appeal, all taken under five broad catego- 
ries. These variables were measured by using Group 
Test of General Mental Ability, TAT (Indian ver- 
sion), self-rating scale for students and SAQs Chicago 
Q-sort, rating scale for parents, rating scale for tea- 
chers and interview. To find out the significance of 
differences between the two groups, the means, SDs 
and critical ratios were computed. 

It was found that (i) there existed no signi- 
ficant differences between the two groups in any of 
the traits; (ii) the primary traits distinguishing leaders 
from the led were dominance, sense of responsibility, 
intelligence, self-confidence and organising and exe- 
cutive ability; and (iii) the secondary traits were ini- 
tiative, satisfactory personal adjustment, gift of 
emotional appeal, verbal’ fluency, selflessness, inde- 
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pendence, cooperation, stubbornness, appreciative- 
ness, social participation, emotionality and health, 


85. KHAN, 1. A., A Comparative Study of the 
Attitudes of Adolescent Students und their 
Elders Towards Authority and Discipline, 
Ph.D. Psy., AMU, 1964, 


The aim of this research was to study the simi- 
larities and differences between generations towards 
autocratic versus democratic forms, and the associa 
techniques of authority and discipline employed in 
correcting and disciplining the growing boys and 
girls. The objectives of the study were (i) to cons- 
truct a scale representing the continuum for measur- 
ing attitudes towards authority and discipline; (ii) 
to compare the younger generation (adolescent boys 
and girls) with the older generation (parents and 
teachers) with regard to these attitudes; and (iii) to 
study how far differences of age, sex, religion and 
socio-economic background influence the attitudes 
of the students, the teachers and the parents, 

The study was based on the data collected from 
a sample of 510 adolescent students drawn from va-* 
rious colleges in the city of Aligarh and the Aligarh 
Muslim University and from a sample of 136 teachers 
and parents. The samples were drawn as far as 
possible by means of the matched-pair technique of 
controlled selection so that when the adolescents or 
the elders were divided into two or more groups of 
more or less equal size on the basis of any one of the 
above variables, they were alike with regard to the 
other three variables. To measure autocratic-democ- 
ratic attitudes towards problems of authority and dis- 
cipline in the home and the school areas a Likert- 
type scale was constructed on the basis of psycho- 
metric principles, The data obtained through the at- 
titude scale were analysed by means of the chi- 
square test, the t test and the analysis of variance 
technique. 

The study revealed that (i) adolescents and their 
elders, on the whole, tend to be authoritarian in their 
attitude towards the problems of authority and disci- 
pline; (ii) differences in age account for differences in 
attitude among both adolescents and adults—younger 
adolescents and older adults tend to hold more au- 
thoritarian attitudes than older adolescents and 
younger adults; (iii) male and female adolescents also 
differ in their attitudes towards authority and disci- 
pline, the former being more autocratic than the lat- 
ter; (iv) the Hindu and the Muslim adolescents do not 
show any difference in attitudes in the home area, but 
in the school area the former are more authoritarian 
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than the latter; (v) adults and adolescents having 
higher education or coming from better socio-econv- 
mic background are less authoritarian than those 
having lower education or coming from handicapped 
socio-economic background; (vi) adults and adoles- 
cents of the present sample differ in their attitudes, 
the former being less authoritarian than the latter; 
and (vii) a comparison of the disciplinary techniques 
preferred most and least by the two groups 
formed on the basis of different variables, shows that 
their preferences are in conformity with their authori- 
a democratic attitudes. 

Significant differences exist in the attitudes of 
subjects when they are differentiated and compared 
in terms of age, sex, religion and socio-economic 
background. These differences, however, merge when 
the subjects are treated as one group, into a dominant 
tendency of authoritarianism, The authoritarian bias 
in the attitudes of the subjects may be explained 
as a psychological correlate of the traditional struc- 
ture of Indian society in which the caste system and 
the institution of joint family both place a high pre- 
mium on submission to, and respect for authority. 
The tendency of most people in the present study to 

»adhere to the traditional patterns of discipline and 
control which are essentially authoritarian, is a case 
in point, The processes of social change, it appears, 
have yet to take some time to affect any radical trans- 
formation of attitudes and values. Further, economic 
development, wider democratic practices and greater 
opportunities for education and enlightenment are ex- 
pected to bring about a shift in attitudes as well, 
which is more consistent with, and favourable to 
liberalism and democracy, thereby, leading to a better 
and healthier relations between the young and the old. 


96. MALHOTRA, S., Interpersonal Relationship: 
Psychological, Sociological and Educational 
Study, Ph.D. Edu., ` All.U., 1963. 


The objective was to investigate whether (i) 
the similarity of socio-economic status, language, 
culture and living habits, interests, mental ability, 
extraversion-intraversion, sentiments and psychologi- 
cal needs bring two friends in mutual attraction; (ii) 
paired friendship is influenced by proximity and 
physical appearance; and (iii) the effect of the factors 
other than assumed ones emerges during the investi- 

_ gation. i 

The study was conducted on a sample of 100 
boys and 100 girls of age ranging between 15+ to 
18-+ and studying in the grades X and XI of schools 
and colleges of Allahabad. The distribution of the 
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sample was in three groups each in income levels 
viz., earning below Rs. 100 per month, Rs. 100 to 500 
per month and Rs. 500 and above per month and 
intelligence levels viz., IQ below 90, between 90 to 
120, and 120 and above. The tools of the research were 
a questionnaire supplemented by interview, interest 
inventory, the Jalota’s Group Test of General Mental 
Ability, school examination results, the TAT and the 
Sentence Completion Test. The data collected were 
analysed with the help of non-parametric techniques 
except in cases of culture and living habits, interests 
and psychological needs where parametric tests were 
used 
The 
tend to be similar in 


study revealed that (i) paired friends 
socio-economic status (ex- 
cluding vocational status), language, culture and 
living habits, trends of sentiment (in case of girls 
only) and anxiety state (in case of girls only); (ii) 
paired friendships are effected by proximity; (iii) the 
bases of mutual attraction are behaviour patterns (e.g. 
disciplined, honest, truthfyl, helping others, etc.), 
and intellectual qualities (in case of girls 
only) and assertive qualities (in case of girls only); (iv) 
the curve of similarity factor between the paired 
friends among both boys and girls is deviating more 
or less in the same fashion; (v) the percentage of mu- 
tual relations is higher among girls than among boys 
(the mean for girls-22.8; for boys-15.2) i.e., girls have 
greater tendency of pairing than boys; (vi) the socio- 
logical factors are more important than psychologi- 
cal factors in pairing phenomena; (vii) there is likely 
to be some unknown factor ‘X’ which seems to be 
dominating above all the assumed factors; (viii) 
physical appearance does not significantly contribute 
to the pairing phenomena; (ix) sports have attrac- 
ted eight pairs out of fifty pairs of boys; (x) depres- 
sion state was a source of attracting each other in 
cases of twentythree pairs of boys and thirteen pairs 
of girls; (xi) only four pairs tended to be similar in 
extravertive trend and seventeen pairs in intravertive 
trend of girls; (xii) studious and intellectual qualities 
are attracting factors among girls but the similarity 
of IQ is not a significant factor for both the 
groups of boys and girls. 


97. MANUEL, N.V., FEROZE, M. and RAO, S., 
The Socio-Economic Conditions of High 
School Pupils in Coimbatore District, Sri R. K. 
Mission Vidyalaya, Coimbatore, 1960. (MOE 
financed) 


The project was undertaken to find out (i) 
the socio-economic conditions and related environ- 
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mental background of high school pupils and (ii) 
the relationship between the socio-economic condi- 
tions and educational achievements of the pupils. 

The study was conducted on a sample of 1,891 
pupils of class fourth of fortyfive schools of urban and 
rural areas. For final analysis 660 cases from urban 
and 340 from rural areas were taken up. In both the 
cases sample represented both the sexes. The varia- 
bles studied here were education, income, oecupa- 
tion of the parents and elders and distance of home 
from the school. A detailed questionnaire framed 
for the purpose was used as research tool. 

The study revealed that the educational status 
of the average rural family is markedly below that 
of the urban family, and academic help obtained 
from parents and relatives is markedly higher for 
urban group than rural group. There are good num- 
ber of children from illiterate families getting high 
marks, Students from educated families tend to 
score higher in examination. The contingency 
coefficient was calculated to find out the relationship 
between income of parents and pupils’ educational 
achievement. Income came to be a positive factor 
for educational achievement for the urban group. 
The relationship is very low for rural group. Com- 
parison of the percentage of boys and girls belonging 
to various occupational categories indicates that 
there is reluctance on the part of agriculturists of 
the lower income group and unskilled labourers to 
send their girls to schools. For the rural group this 
reluctance is greater among the agriculturists and 
for the urban group it is among unskilled labourers. 
Mean scores on achievement were compared for oc- 
cupational groups. Children of professional group 
scored the highest and of unskilled the lowest. The 
only occupation where children preferred the same 
job of the family was teaching. A good number of 
cases revealed horizontal conservatism combined with 
vertical mobility ie. children of mechanics or 
blacksmiths wanting to become engineers, children of 
clerks wanting to become officers. More than half 
of the total sample preferred white collared jobs. 
The job preference for urban pupils are more vari- 
ed. Distance of school from home in rural area was a 
handicap to educational progress. There was a mark- 
ed positive correlation between nearness of school 
and achievement in English and mathematics for 
urban children and the same was true for rural chil- 
dren, but a little less. It was found that urban pupils 
made use of public libraries better than rural pupils. 
Urban boys and girls had better facilities of lighting 
in their houses. Majority of pupils did not 
have proper accommodation and furniture for studies 
at their home. The incidence of cinema going was 
roughly equal among boys in both the areas and 
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more prevalent among boys than girls. English was 
the most difficult subject for both rural and urban 
children. Tamil was the easiest. 


98. MANUEL, N.V., FEROZE, M., and VEN- 
KATASUBRAMANIAN, T.R., The Causes 
of Resistance to Basic Education, Sri R. K. 

« Mission Vidyalaya, Coimbatore, 1962. (MOE 
financed) 


The survey was undertaken to find out the 
causes of resistance to basic education. 


A statewise sample of inspecting officers 
and headmasters of basic and non-basic training 
schools in Madras: State was selected. Four 
questionnaires were constructed for the purpose 
and sent to headmasters of basic and non-basic 
schools, basic training schools and inspecting offi- 
cers. The returns included 250 basic schools—205 
junior and 45 senior, 333 non-basic schools (250 
lower and 83 higher), 33 basic training schools and 
50 inspecting officers. An opinionnaire on attitude of 
the public towards basic education was administered 
to 1,081 persons drawn from all walks of life. 

The findings of the study revealed a favourable 
trend towards basic education. Headmasters of basic 
and non-basic schools believed that the introduction 
of basic education led to the development of healthy 
rersonal, social, physical, moral and mental qua- 
lities. Other favourable items are improved aspects 
of school work, changes in teachers’ favourable opi- 
nion regarding basic education and improvement in 
parent-school relations. The unfavourable entries in 
basic education fell under three categories—academic 
standard, craft work and facilities for running good 
basic schools. Other general problems are presence 
of two types of schools in the primary stage and 
the absence of articulation between basic and higher 
education. The acceptance of basic education in 
its theoretical aspects and opposition to its practical 
aspect are also amply confirmed in the free responses 
to the questionnaire. The teachers in basic schools 
and trainees also show that the superiority of the 
basic trainee group lies in conventional ideological 
attitude responses rather than in details of practical 
application. Opinions of the unskilled labour group 
are taken as indication of their desire for social change 
rather than a genuine belief in the value of basic 
education, as revealed by responses to such items as 
“the only virtue of basic education is that it was 
formulated by Mahatma Gandhi”. 

The problem of a good standrad in basic edu- 
cation is due to the absence of textbooks, time being 
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taken up by other activities, absence of sequence in 
learning, formal studies, sufficient number of guide 
books, etc. It is also felt that basic education will 
not help towards advanced studies. Another major 
area of resistance is craftwork which is taken as an 
equivalent to a labourer’s work in a factory and 
hence not needed in a school. People prefer school 
cleaning and gardening to spinning. Several bottle- 
necks have been noticed in the administrative aspects 
of implementation of craftwork, They are insufficient 
grants, inadequate raw material, large enrolment and 
lack of accommodation and shortage of tools. The tea- 
chers and trainees both are not satisfied with basic 
education, The teacher in a basic school feels that 
he has much more work and responsibilities in com- 
parison with his counter part in non-basic schools. 
But basic education programme has entered non- 
basic schools in terms of citizenship, celebration of 
festivals and craftwork, so they do not want to be 
turned into basic schools. 


99. MATHEW, M., The Social Attitudes and In- 
telligence of the Child Delinquents among 
Waifs and Strays, Ph.D. Edu., Ker. U., 1965. 


The study aimed at testing the following hypo- 
theses: (i) the delinquents among waifs and strays 
suffer from greater ego deficiency manifesting itself 
in defective functioning in major areas of its activity, 
namely, the sublimation of aggressiveness, level of 
psycho-sexual maturity, capacity for reality testing, 
mastering neurotic tensions, anxiety and ‘guilt feel- 
ing’ than legal delinquents and normal boys; (ii) 
waifs and strays are less intelligent than the delin- 
quents and normals. 

The sample consisted of three groups, all 
being selected by the random sampling method, 
composed of 15 delinquents, 15 waifs and strays 
and 15 normal boys. The first two groups of boys 
were selected from Balamandir, a government ins- 
titution for delinquents in Kerala and the last 
group was selected from boys of standards VII, 
VIII and IX of a school in Trivandrum city. All 
the normal boys were staying with their parents 
whose monthly income was below Rs. 100|-. The 
age range of the boys in the sample was between 
13+ to 14+. years. This study has been done by 
descriptive, exploratory and clinical methods. The 
theoretical orientation was mainly psycho-analytical. 
Major variables studied were aggression, psycho- 
sexual development, capacity for reality testing, neu- 
Totic tendency, guilt feeling and intelligence. Tools 
of research were TAT, Draw-a-Man Test, free as- 
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sociation, dream analysis, Porteus Maze Test and 
interview. A scoring scheme was evolved to convert 
the semi-structured interview data into three cate- 
gories, viz., aggression, psycho-sexual development 
and neurotic tendency. The scores obtained for all 
the tests were tested for significance of difference by 
using t test and all of them were found to be signifi- 
cant either at .01 or at .05 level of confidence. 

The first hypothesis that the waifs and strays 
suffer from greater degree of ego deficiency has been 
supported by evidence. Reality testing is an impor- 
tant function of the ego. On defect in reality 
testing, the waifs strays had scored significantly 
higher than the other groups both on Draw-a-Man 
test and TAT. With regard to deficiency in psycho- 
seuxal development, the waifs and strays had scored 
Significantly higher than the other two groups on 
TAT. The neurotic tendency also indicates ego 
weakness. Here also the waifs and strays had the 
highest mean scores for all the tests employed—TAT, 
Draw-a-Man Test, Word Association Test, dream 
analysis and the interview. TAT was the only test 
that was employed to measure the variable ‘guilt 
feeling’. Here the delinquents had higher mean scores 
than the other two groups. Aggression was also a clo- 
sely related variable. Here also the delinquents had 
scored significantly higher than the waifs and strays 
and the normal boys. With respect to the second hypo- 
thesis, the study revealed that while the delinquents 
had a mean intelligence quotient of 124.5 and the nor- 
mals 127.5, the waifs and strays obtained a mean score 
of only 107.8. The differences were not statistically 
significant. With regard to proneness to delinquency, 
the normals had a mean score of 14,8, the delinquents 
and the waifs and strays had mean scores of 23.2 and 
29.9 respectively. The t ratio between the normals 
and waifs and strays was found to be significant at 
.05 level. 


100, MEHROTRA, M., A Study of the Attitudes 
of Women Students of Agra University to- 
wards Compulsory Military Training, Ph. D. 
Psy., Agra. U., 1968. 


The purpose of the study was to ascertain 
the attitudes of the women students of Agra Univer- 
sity towards compulsory military training. 

A combination of probability and nonprobabi- 
lity sampling technique was used to select the sam- 
ple of 1,759 B.A. and B.Sc. students from Agra, 
Kanpur, Meerut and Moradabad in the Agra univer- 
sity jurisdiction. The sample was divided into five 


_Subgroups. None of the subgroups differed signifi- 
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cantly from the total sample. A scale was construct- 
ed on the line of Likert technique to measure the 
attitude towards compulsory military training. Eight 
fields of response categories were determined. They 
were philosophical, political, social, economical, edu- 
cational, physical, psychological and miscellaneous. 
Each response category contained fourteen state- 
ments, eight of which were positive and the rest nega- 
tive. The miscellaneous category had only two nega- 
tive statements. A hundred statements were ran- 
domly arranged for the preliminary tryout. On a five 
point response-scale for each statement, the subjects 
had to indicate the extent of favourableness or un- 
favourableness. The tryout was done on 100 subjects 
from a Moradabad college. By item analysis, each 
item was correlated against the total test score. After 
calculating the discriminative value of each item, 50 
most clear and effective items were retained, While 
scoring the negative statements, the responses were 
converted into equivalent opposite numbers. The 
reliability coefficient by the test-retest method was 
.97. The reliability coefficents by split-half method 
and positive negative statements’ correlation were 
.83 and .55 respectively. The correlation coefficient 
between test scores and grades was .62. The correla- 
tion coefficient between officers’ gradings and test 
scores was .57. 

The results indicate that (i) girl students have 
a more favourable attitude towards compulsory mili- 
tary training than boys; (ii) science students have a 
more favourable attitude than arts students; (iii) age 
is found to influence the attitude of students; (iv) 
those in the age group 15-20 years have the most 
positive attitudes; (v) those from poor or rich homes 
are not as much in favour of compulsory military 
training as those of the middle income group; (vi) 
students with good health have more favourable at- 
titudes; (vii) there is a slight relationship between in- 
tellectual and non-intellectual traits; (viii) academic 
achievement and attitude scores are not related; and 
(ix) responses to positive statements are concentrated 
in one or two categories while negative responses 


have a far greater spread. 


101. NAIR, S. R., The Socio-Economic Status and 
Family Patterns of Graduate Teachers of Tri- 
chur District, Ph.D. Edu., Ker. U., 1971. 


The objective of the study was to find out the 
socio-economic and professional status of the 
teachers along with an analysis of the family pat- 
terns—its structure, income, housing condition, food, 
nutrition and health, dress, assets and debts and 


aspirational level they belong to. 
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The study was conducted on 169 men and 180 
women teachers of Trichur district. Out of 349 
teachers, 78 were in the government schools and 
271 in the private schocls. The tools of research 
were records, personal contacts and questionnaire 
followed by interview. Data relating to a sample 
of teachers from another district were also col- 
lected. The total number of teachers were classified 
into different economic classes by taking the class I, 
TI, HY and IV officers of the Kerala Government as 
the norms for upper, upper-middle, middle and 
lower-middle classes respectively. The norms of 
these classes were prepared by quantifying the data 
on various items of their living conditions. The 
sample of the other district was used for a com- 
parison with the teachers of Trichur district. 

The major findings were as follows: The 
average income of 18.9 percent of teachers was 
below Rs. 150.00 per month. Earning from tuition 
was more common in the higher level of private 
schools. Thirtysix percent of private school teachers 
were having an income of Rs. 1,652.80 per annum on 
an average from tuition, while 43.6 percent of the de- 
partmental teachers were with an average income 
of Rs. 655.90 per annum. Out of the total, 88.3 
percent of the teachers had their own houses. In 
considering all the amenities, 4.1 percent, 32.1 per- 
cent, 38.2 percent and 25.6 percent of teachers be- 
longed to classes I, M, II and IV respectively. 
About 16.7 percent of the teachers were in debt. 
About 67.8 percent had insurance of Rs. 4430.80 
on average at the time of study and majority of the 
departmental school teachers were subscribing to the 
provident fund. Out of the total, 68.7 percent of the 
teachers expressed their liking for individual family, 
for the reasons of freedom, self-sufficiency and to 
bring up children according to their likings. In consi- 
deration of parental income, 63 percent of the 
the teachers belonged to the middle class family. The 
parents of 57.7 percent of the teachers were educated 
above the level of secondary education. Teaching 
as a profession was never ranked first for their 
children except in a few cases for girls. Socio- 
economic status of teachers of other districts was 
at a lower level than that of the teachers in Trichur 


district. 


102. RAI, K., Factors Affecting Diffusion of In- 
novations in Secondary Schools, Ph.D. Edu., 


MSU, 1972. 


The study is an attempt to identify the fac- 
tors which are related to the diffusion process with- 
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in the school system. Specifically, the aims were (i) 
to find out what factors contribute to promoting 
adoption of innovations by teachers; (ii) to identify 
the characteristics of teachers for predicting adop- 
tion of innovations by them within the school sys- 
tem; and (iii) to find out the extent to which orga- 
nisational climate of the school influences the adop- 
tion of innovations by the teachers. The investigator 
tested thirty hypotheses in her study, postulated on 
the presumed effect of independent variables on 
the dependent variables. 


The investigation was carried out on a sample 
of 442 teachers of 55 schools of Baroda, Broach, 
Surat and Bulsar districts of South Gujarat, selected 
by random sampling technique. The dependent 
variables studied are ‘time of awareness’, ‘time of 
adoption’, ‘innovation internalisation’ and ‘self- 
perceived change orientation’. The thirty indepen- 
dent variables studied are classified under six broad 
categories: (A) demographic variables which include 
(1) age, (2) sex, (3) educational qualifications, (4) 
recency of training, (5) teaching experience and 
(6) urban-rural background; (B) institutional cate- 
gory. which includes (7) role satisfaction, (8) feeling 
of security, (9) perceived psychological distance bet- 
ween self and principal, (10) perceived psychologi- 
cal distance between other teachers and the princi- 
pal, (11) perceived source credibility of the principal, 
(12) perceived change orientation of the principal, 
(13) vertical communication, (14) perceived principals, 
Support of the innovation, (15) self-designated opi- 
nion leadership, (16) ascribed opinion _ leadership, 
(17) perceived cohesiveness of the school faculty, 
(18) perceived frequency of general horizontal com- 
munication and (19) that of similar communication 
about the innovation, (20) teacher’s perception of stu- 
dents’ benefit from the innovation and (21) teacher’s 
perception of students’ attitude towards the innovation 
(© communication behaviour which considers (22) 
general mass media exposure and (23) professional 
communication behaviour; (D) psychological and 
personality variables which actually represent (24) 
cosmopoliteness, (25) professional orientation, (26) 
attitude towards teaching profession, (27) conserva- 
tism versus radicalism and (28) need for autonomy; 
(E) (29) socio-economic status and (P) (30) organi- 
sational climate. The main tool was a quasi-scale 
prepared to measure most of the variables; a modi- 
fied ‘version of Halpin and Crofts’ OCDQ, Y. F. 
Patel’s scale to measure teachers’ attitide towards 
teaching profession, M. N. Palsane’s Conservatism 
versus Radicalism Scale and Kuppuswamy’s (1962) 
Socio-Economic Status scale were used. Product- 
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moment correlation, multiple correlation and regres- 
sion analysis technique were the statistical measures 
used. 

The study revealed that (i) variables 15, 24, 
22, 1, 29, 21, 14, 19, and 12 are the best predictors for 
the first dependent variable explaining a variance 
to the tune of 14.09 percent; (ii) the ‘time of adop- 
tion’ is predicted by eleven variables, namely, 19, 
23, 16, 8, 24, 2, 1, 13, 15, 6, and 26, arranged in 
descending order of influence, predicting a variance 
of 11.65 percent; (iii) the third dependent variable 
is predicted by seven independent variables, 
namely, 20, 12, 16, 17, 30, 7 and 28 with a variance 
of 35.57 percent; (iv) about 25.17 percent of the 
variance for the fourth criterion variable is due to 
the variables 12, 20, 29, 14, 11 and 10; (v) the pre- 
dictors of the diffusion process as a whole are per- 
ceived change orientation of the principal, teacher’s 
perception of student’s benefit from the innovation, 
ascribed-opinion leadership, cosmopoliteness, socio- 
economic status, teachers’ perception of students’ 
attitude towards the innovation, experience and gene- 
ral mass media exposure; together they yield to 
explain 31.98 percent of the variance in the diffusion 
process within the school. 


103. RAMACHANDRAN, P., MUTAKAR, M. D., 
and FERNANDES, M., Women and Educa- 
tion, Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay, 
1963. 


The main objective of this study was to deter- 
mine the views of women students on the following 
subjects; (i) the system of coeducation; (ii) their 
reasons for taking up higher education; (iii) pros- 
pects and reasons for a career for women: (iv) some 
aspects of the social system; (v) life goals for Indian 
educated women. 

The study covered 47 of the 52 women stu- 
dents enrolled in 1961-62 in the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences, Chembur, Bombay, for the two year 
diploma course in Social Service Administration. A 
questionnaire was prepared for the purpose of col- 
lecting relevant data regarding their background 
education system, employment and career and 
social system. The women students were requested 
to assemble in a class room, and after the purpose 
of the study and the main features of the ques- 
tionnaire were explained to them, they filled in the 
forms and returned them to the supervisors, 

The study revealed that the role of Indian 
women had changed in the recent past. Legally, 
women have equal rights with men. However they 
are not yet fully conscious of these rights. The role 
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of women today, is much broader—not the traditional 
role of wife and mother. Various careers are now 
open to women. Along with men they can go into 
career life. With education, women’s role has chang- 
ed. Instead of just being a housewife and mother, 
she can now become a companion to her husband 
and even a bread winner in the family. Today, the 
roles of men and women overlap. The main reason 
and areas of these changes are good facilities for 
higher education, western influence, new economic 
opportunities and freedom given to women, new 
legal status arising out of social legislation, etc. 


104. RAMACHANDRAN, P., Public Opinion on 
Education, Department of Social Research, 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay, 
1971. 


The main objective of the study was to as- 
certain from different groups of persons, their views 
on the goals and utility of education. 

Considering the limited goals of the study, a 
total of 500 respondents who were 18 years of age 
or over and had completed high school education 
(S.S.C.), were carefully selected and interviewed. 
Data were collected by canvassing an interview sche- 
dule containing questions on the demographic charac- 
teristics and socio-economic status of respondents, 
their views on the goals of education, opinions on 
whether or not those have been fulfilled, and their 
assessment of the utility of education. 

The study revealed the following observations: 
(i) With a few execptions, the personal and psycho- 
logical goals are placed second in rank, social goals 
are placed third in rank, knowledge goals in the 
fourth place and citizenship goals in the fifth. (ii) 
The view that the goals are not being fulfilled, in- 
creases in percentage with rise in age, education 
level, income and socio-economic stauts. (iii) With 
regard to utility of education, three different pat- 
terns emerge. Negative and neutral views in- 
crease in percentage with rise in education, income 
and socio-economic status, and decrease with age. 
Men are neutral or negative as compared to women. 
No clear pattern emerges in respect of occupation. 
(iv) On comparing the opinions on goal fulfilment 
and utility of education, it is seen that there is a 
positive association in respect of sex, education, 
income and socio-economic status. With regard to 

age, a considerable percentage opines that goals 
are not fulfilled, The nonfulfilment increases with 
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age. The percentage offering negative and neutral 
views on utility of education decreases with age. 


105. RAMA DEVI, B., Women’s Education and 
Traditional Value, Ph. D. Edu., Madras U., 
1962. 


* The study aimed at investigating the attitude 
of the Indian women towards the traditional values 
and to trace the trend of change in the values, if 
there is any. 

The investigation was carried out in Madras 
city with 344 women of age range 20 to 55 years as 
subjects. They were classified into four groups 
taking into account the criteria like economic status, 
age at marriage, etc. The following tools were used 
for the purpose. (i) A traditional value scale was pre- 
pared with sixtyfive items related to spiritual, moral, 
economic, social and familial values. The preliminary 
scale with eighty items was judged by five experts and 
tried out on a sample of thirty women of the age 
group 20-40 years. A five point rating scale ranging 
from ‘strong agreement’ to ‘strong disagreement’ (+2 
to —2) was used for the purpose. Its reliability was 
tested by test-retest method. (ii) A character orienta- 
tion test was prepared on the scheme of Fromm. Fif- 
teen character sketches prepared by four psychologi- 
sts, having the sketches representing mild, moderate 
and extreme categories in each of the five orienta- 
tion, viz., receptive, hoarding, masketing, exploita- 
tive and productive, form the test. These sketches 
were arranged at random. (iii) An interest blank 
with questions in the areas of recreational facilities 
and leisure time activities, opinion regarding club 
activities and influence of pictures, interest in home, 
income-aspiration and attitude towards life was de- 
vised and used for the study. (iv) A trait list of 
106 items prepared by Berdie was used and the sub- 
jects were asked to select ten traits they will like to 
have in their daughter-in-law, son-in-law and the part- 
ner (in case of unmarried girls). The frequency of an 
item converted into percentage gives the preference 
order. 

The investigation revealed the following: 
(i) The subjects have more traditional value orienta- 
tion with predominance to the area of moral and 
spiritual values. The intercorrelations between the 
different areas of values are highly significant indi- 
cating positive relationship between each other. (ii) 
The low educated group, married group and non- 
working group are more traditional than their res- 
pective counterpart. (iii) The productive orientation 
is most appreciated by the sample. The working 
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group and the low educated married group are more 
receptive than their respective counterparts. (iv) 
Ladies belonging to 40 years and above age group 
are more traditional and receptive than others. The 
members of 30-39 age group are traditional and pro- 
duction oriented. (v) The income group of Rs. 250- 
500 is more traditional. The income groups of Rs. 
240 and below have a meagre appreciation for the 
receptive orientation. (vi) The group of marriage age 
15 years and below is most traditional, whereas that 
of 26 years and above, is the least. As age of marriage 
increases, the appreciation for receptive orientation 
becomes high. The group of 15 yearsand below mar- 
riage age have high appreciation and the group of 26 
years and above marriage age show the least apprecia- 
tion for receptive orientation. 


106. RASOOL, G., A Study of Leadership among 
Youth, Ph.D. Edu., Gor. U., 1969. 


The aims of the investigation were: (i) to study 
and compare the image of youth leadership in the 
minds of teachers and students; and (ii) also to study 
the relationship of certain factors with the leadership. 

The study was carried out on a sample of 161 
boy leaders and 104 girl leaders of grades TX to Xil, 
selected on the basis of the opinions of the students 
and class teachers from 1,353 boys and 982 girls, from 
a number of boys’ and girls’ institutions. Again a 
sample of 152 eboys and 100 girls was selected 
randomly as nonleader sample from the said major 
sample. The tools used in the study were: (i) an 
identifying questionnaire ‘to get the leaders identified 
by the teachers and students’; (ii) a leader image ques- 
tionnaire to identify the leadership traits out of a 
given list of twenty traits; (iii) the Joshi’s Group Test 
of General Mental Ability to measure intelligence; 
(iv) the Sheldon’s Typology Questionnaire; 
(v) the Jung’s Typology Questionnaire; (vi) a ques- 
tionnaire to assess the attitudes towards religion and 
morality, health and physical conditions, economic 
status and cultural level. The reliability of the 
Sheldon’s Typology Questionnaire, the Jung's 
Typology Questionnaire and the questionnaire on 
attitude towards religion and morality was computed 
by the Mosier formula for the first two and by 
the split-half technique for the last one. 
The reliability coefficients for the Sheldon’s 
Typology and the Jung’s Typology were found to be 

` .67 and .65 respectively and that for the other was 
-83. The total score of each group was computed 
out of 100 maximum scores and the traits were rank- 
ed on the basis of scores out of 100. For analysis, 
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rank correlation, biserial ‘r, chi-square and t-test 
techniques were used. 

The major observations of the study were : 
(i) the variables that contribute to the formation of 
leadership among boys and girls are general intelli- 
gence, cultural level and extraversion; additional fac- 
tors contributing to leadership traits are attitudes to- 
wards religion and morality in the case of girls, and 
economic status and introversion in the case of boys; 
(ii) intelligence as a leadereship trait is more prominent 
among girls than among boys; (iii) boy leaders have 
greater likelihood of belonging to higher strata of so- 
ciety, whereas the relationship between cultural level 
and leadership is quite low among girls;(iv) regarding 
the Jung’s Typology, picture is not very clear; boy 
leaders are both extraverts as well as intraverts, 
whereas girl leaders are significantly extraverts; (v) the 
boys do not seem to pay any heed to the attitude to- 
wards religion and morality for selecting their leaders 
while the girls are very particular about it; (vi) in 
the Sheldon’s Typology, the girl leaders are signifi- 
cantly superior to boys in visceratonia, as the girls as a 
class, are more ease loving and avoid hardship, where- 
as in case of somatotonia, boys are superior to girls; 
and (vii) the physical conditions at home was signifi- 
cantly better for girl leaders than for the boy leaders. 


107. REDDY, P.H., Education ina Cross-cultural 
Setting, Ph.D. Soc., Poona U., 1967. 


The present study envisaged to investigate the 
movements and problems of estrangement, nostalgia, 
adaptation to new social, cultural and educational 
milieu of the students in Poona city coming from 
different parts af India, other than Maharashtra, 
for the higher, professional and technical education. 

A sample of 504 students from 13 states and 
3 union territories was drawn from Agriculture 
College, Armed Forces Medical College, B. J. Medi- 
cal- College, Engineering College, Law College, 
Poona University, Tilak College of Education and 
Wadia College. The exploration work studied the 
variables like age, sex, marital status, religion, eco- 
nomic and urban|rural background, aims of educa- 
cation, types of colleges, academic progress, region 
of origin, previous experience of living away from 
home or state, length of sojourn, attitude towards 
different religion, caste, region, etc. The tool used 
for the purpose was a questionnaire of 130 items, 
either open, coded or with fixed alternatives divi- 
ded into nine sections, namely, social background, 
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motivation for migration, living condition, interac- 
tive relations, communication behaviour, organisa- 
tional behaviour, academic problems, attitude to- 
wards religion, caste, and region and the impact of 
the sojourn. The data obtained were converted into 
percentage scores. 

The major observations were as follows: (i) 


‘the common factors were feeling of loneliness, home 


sickness, considerable loss in the original social 
status and reduction in the range of social partici- 
pation; (ii) the new-comer had put premium on adap- 
tation and goal attainment with an eye on integra- 
tion and pattern maintenance; (iii) most problems 
had arisen due to disparity between the original and 
new courses, standards and methods, etc.; (iv) they 
seemed to boil down to the problem of optimisation of 
gratification and their problem had a close associa- 
tion with rurallurban background, previous expe- 
rience of living away from home or state and acade- 
mic progress; (v) there were wide differences within 
the regional groups according to age, sex, economic 
condition, availability of suitable employment op- 
portunity, etc. of the migrated students; 
(vi) although the students put premium on cathec- 
tic and evaluative orientations, their educational 
sojourn could evoke a true desire to understand 
each other irrespective of region; (vii) feeling of 
deprivation emerged from following four points 
of reference: (a) comparing earlier and exis- 
ting group, (b) comparing their group with that 
of the other migrated students, (c) comparing them- 
selves with the local students and (d) comparing 
themselves with their friends in the original environ- 
ment; (viii) the manifest impact of educational 
sojourn was an increase in cognitive _ skill, 
knowledge and technical mastery, a latent change 
in the attitudes and outlook in respect of caste, re- 
ligion, region and nation; (ix) there were changes 
which tended to promote the processes of adapta- 
tion. individuation and autonomy development and 
changes which tended to increase intellectual ma- 
turation, achievement motivation and interest; and 
(x) some revealed the deviation and pathological 
development in a very small number of students. 


108. SARAN, G., Impact of Education on the 
Social Structure of some Punjab Villages, 
Ph.D. Soc., Pan. U., 1969. 


This study aimed at investigating the extent 
to which the attitudes of the village people have been 
transformed from traditional to the modern, the 
extent to which the shifting of roles has taken 
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place and the extent of changes in the structural 
elements of the village communities. as a result of 
education. Accordingly, hypotheses for testing were: 
(i) education is likely to bring about a change in 
the attitudes of the rural people from traditionalism 
to modernism; (ii) secularising effect of education 
may help the rural people to forego some traditional 
roles and take up some new ones, the’ educated 
people may have only formal affiliation with tradi- 
tional religious institutions; (iii) people of equal 
educational status may have a closer interaction 
gap to fill in between themselves, cutting across the 
patterns of caste restrictions and the village leader- 
ship; and (iv) educated persons are likely to give les- 
ser importance to marriage rituals, the dowry sys- 
tem and the child marriage. 

Two hundred and seventytwo persons of 
varying educational status, namely, illiterate (one 
hundred and fiftyone), educated upto primary level 
(twentythree), upto middle school level (fiftyfive) and 
studied matriculation and above (fortythree) were in- 
cluded in the sample. They were drawn from three 
villages in the district of Ambala. Data were collected 
by an interview schedule on personal information, at- 
titude towards caste system, kinship system and joint 
family, marriage, leadership, religion and mechanised 
agriculture. Observation technique was also used. In 
data analysis, correlation technique, Guttman scale 
pattern (for measuring attitude), chi-square, Yule’s 
coefficient of the association of attributes and rank- 
ing method were used. 

The study revealed the following: (i) educated 
persons are more modern but not with perceptual 
consistency and they have modern attitudes towards 
some variables and traditional attitudes towards 
some others; (ii) a great number of educated per- 
sons are not following the same occupation as that 
of their fathers; education significantly influences the 
changes in the occupational roles; (iii) changes are 
more in the case of structure of explanations as 
compared to the structure of ideals or actions; (iv) 
the analysis of the pattern of social interaction re- 
veals that those patterns are more diversified in the 
case of educated persons as compared to the unedu- 
cated ones; (v) educated persons have more formal 
affiliation with the traditional institutions; (vi) village 
leadership is shifting from senior (aged) higher caste 
people to young educated people, indicating the im- 
pact of education on the popularisation of new de- 
mocratic panchayats; (vii) the traditional norms and 
practices regarding marriage are fast losing ground; 
(viii) educated persons of the comparatively remote 
villages have not been able to take up new occupatio- 
nal roles; (ix) the slow rate of change in the isolated 
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rural communities may be attributed to their lack of 
direct contact with the great tradition of the urban 
centres; (x) education is viewed as exercising consi- 
derable influences on the village social structure from 
yet another angle; most of the educated youth of the 
villages migrated to urban areas in order to take up 
jobs which are in conformity with their educational 
background. 


109. SAREEN, S., Women’s Education in Uttar 
Pradesh (A Sociological Study), Ph.D. Soc., 
Agra U., 1959. 


The study aimed at surveying women’s status 
through the ages, making an appraisal of women’s 
role true to our culture and suited to present day 
conditions, leading to defining the objectives of 
women’s education, followed by a critical study of 
extent, content, curriculum and organisation of wo- 
men’s education in U.P. in its socio-political settings 
at different periods since ancient times. 

This is a library research. 

It was found that in vedic age a high idea of 
womanhood evolved. By 400 A.D., Sati custom 
came in vogue, second marriage for husbands was 
permissible and upanayana was denied to girls with 
a natural consequence of decline in quality and 
extent. Under the Moghul rulers and other Muslim 
rulers, the condition was no better. With the advent 
of the English missionnaries in the field, the educa- 
tion was again started to be given to the girls. In 
1849, Bengal Council made its duty to provide funds 
for girls’ education as well as for that of boys. In re- 
gard to sex difference, there is a long standing preju- 
dice that girls are inferior to boys which have not been 
proved either by sciences or by pseudo-sciences. The 
objectives of women’s education in various stages 
should be (i) training in habits and skills pertaining 
to physical well-being, (ii) training in emotion 
leading to better sympathies, social outlook and 
brotherhood, (ii) to develop practical interest in 
creative and purposeful projects and activities, (iv) 
having a knowledge of Indian culture, (v) active 
participation in the community life, (vi) intensive 
study of human knowledge with an eye on applica- 
tion, (vii) vocational preparation, etc. The curricu- 
lum for girls should have more practical courses 
for home science, home economics in particular. 
English should be optional at all stages. Vocational 
courses may be given at thé end of primary, junior 
high school and higher secondary stages. For some 
years to come, pedagogy should be made a subject 
at the intermediate level. Organisationally, coeduca- 
tion should be permitted only at the primary and 
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highest levels, but separate schools for girls should 
be provided at the secondary and even at other 
stages. With regard to examination reform, it is more 
important for girls than boys and as such some 
marks or credits should be introduced for class 
work. Residential women’s colleges should be tried 
on experimental basis. Girls have still less facilities 
for extracurricular activities and a better arrange- 
ment will be to provide period in the regular time 
table for these activities. The moral training should 
be a compulsory feature of girls’ education. The pro- 
gramme of women’s education in U.P. was rapid 
since 1937 and the state has made strides in all 
fields of education; but the progress is now gradual- 
ly halting. The reasons for the same are the large 
mass of uneducated parents, uneconomic nature of 
the proposal of girls’ education, and the third is the 
lack of proper facilities in form of schools and 
teachers in the rural areas. To do away with the 
problem, a number of suggestions have been made 
(i) to employ couples, as teachers, in mixed primary 
schools, (ii) to provide residence for women teachers, 
(iii) to encourage wives and daughters of village 
teachers to take up teaching in girls schools, (iv) to 
provide better school buildings and (v) to offer 
stipends for education of scheduled and backward 
class girls. To begin with, the backward caste men 
and boys have to be educated in order to create a 
social atmosphere for the girls to come to the schools. 
About one institution for the handicapped would 
be needed in each educational region. To sum up 
there is a need of proper reorientation of women’s 
education based on our culture and learning. 

The study also dealt with women’s status in 
society in India and abroad all through the ages, the 
physiological, psychological and sociological nature 
and role of women, aims and objectives of women 
education in different countries and ages, women’s 
education in Uttar Pradesh since early vedic age 
to the modern, vocational and special education 
in Uttar Pradesh, education for handicapped girls, 
scheduled caste and tribal girls, foreign scholarships 
for women, women officers in education depart- 
ment, and organisation of women education, 


110. SARMA, S.C., A Study of Prejudice among 
College Students, Ph.D. Psy., Madras U. 
1966. 


This research was an attempt at the construc- 
tion of a measuring device that could give a fair 
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estimate of ideology encompassing social attitudes 
which betokens prejudice. The major hypotheses of 
the study were: (i) prejudice is associated with a 
number of sociological variables, viz., lesser educa- 
tion, disadvantaged economic background, etc.; (ii) 
such covert prejudice expressed through various 
social attitudes is associated with rigidity in per- 
sonal habits; (iii) those high in prejudice are more 
extravert, neurotic and extra-punitive than those 
who are low in prejudice; and (iv) intolerance of ambi- 
guity is correlated with prejudice. 

The sample, for tryout of the scale, comprised 
130 boys, drawn at random from the students 
studying in the three-year degree course at two 
colleges in Madras city. The final study was 
conducted on a sample of 650 college students 
from Andhra Pradesh and Madras city, studying in 
various grades from pre-university to Ph.D. level. 
The scale to measure the prejudice was constructed 
and then used in relation to some personality varia- 
bles. Eighty items collected from newspapers, dis- 
cussions, traditional opinions relating to family, sex, 
morals, etc. were placed on a five point scale with ten 


buffer and ten check items interspersed between 


them. They were classified under four categories, 
namely, authoritarianism, conventionalism, attitude 
towards women and ethnocentrism. Sigma deviate 
weighting method and arbitrary weighting method 
were used and the correlation coefficient was found to 
be .99. The logic of the scale was that the higher the 
score, the more the prejudice. The range of high 
and low scores were one SD above mean and one 
SD below the mean. On the basis of the discrimina- 
tive power of each item found by the differences of 
minimum one point between the mean of high scores 
and that of low scores, fortyfive items merited selec- 
tion. The test-retest reliability coefficient was found 
to be .78. Validity coefficients, on correlating the scale 
with the Harrison Gough’s Prejudice Scale and 
friends’ ratings were found to be .44 and .66 res- 
pectively. A comparison was also made with the 
interview results of nineteen high scoring and sixteen 
low scoring subjects. Further, the scales like Personal 
Habit Scale of Meresko, Intolerance of Ambiguity 
Scale of Stanley Bunder, Maudsley Personality In- 
ventory and a personality frustration test, assembl- 
ed by the investigator himself, were used. 


The major findings are that: Gi) there is no 
consistent relationship between age, sex, caste of 
the students and prejudice; (ii) the parents’ level 
of education is also not related to the prejudice level 
of students; (iii) Christians are more liberal than 
Hindus; (iv) prejudice is negatively related to edu- 
cational level; (v) students of humanities group are 
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more prejudiced than science students; (vi) while 
there is no consistent relationship between the fa- 
ther’s occupation and prejudice level of the son, 
students who are sons of officer category are more 
liberal; (vii) prejudice is related to the income of 
the family; (viii) the children with no siblings are 
more prejudiced than those who have siblings— 
order of birth is also related to prejudice; (ix) pre- 
judiced groups are more rigid in personal habits; 
(x) intolerance of ambiguity is significantly related to 
prejudice; (xi) high prejudice group is significantly 
more extravert, neurotic and extra-punitive than 
low prejudiced group which is significantly more 
imperative. 


111. SETRANZIWALLA, Z.K., Influence of 
Sociological Factors on . the Education of 
Children in Greater Bombay, Ph.D. Edu., 
Bom.U., 1970. 


The present enquiry intended to study the 
impact of home life, nonfamily members, school life, 
teachers’ life and mass media of communication on 
education of children in Bombay. 

The sample consisted of 600 students of class 
X, 400 parents and 50 teachers. The students were 
all studying in English medium schools. The tool em- 
ployed for the study was a threefold questionnaire. 
Part A was intended for pupils, to gather data on age, 
educational standard, caste, community of the pupil, 
size of the class, type of the school, participation of 
the pupils in different activities, pupils’ liking for 
music, dance, radio programmes and films, their at- 
titude towards teachers’ behaviour and their interests. 
Part B was intended to have information from pa- 
rents regarding the size of the family, income and 
occupation, attitudes towards education and discipline, 
and influence of domestic servants, pets and guests at 
home. Part C was meant for teachers to gather 
information regarding their age, sex, educational 
standards, vocational preference, the teacher pupil 
relationship and the teachers’ views about the pro- 
blems of discipline. Interview with teachers and prin- 
cipals of the schools and free composition to have in- 
dependent opinion of children, parents and teachers 
were also used as tools. 

It is found that (i) thirty percent of the pa- 
rents have passed through secondary education and 
percentage of illiteracy is 17.5 percent; (ii) the oc- 
cupation of about 200 fathers is service in private or 
public concerns and 133 fathers are engaged in busi- 
ness or they are self-employed; (iii) 379 of the mo- 
thers are unemployed; (iv) most of the children are 
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from the families of 10 to 12 members; (v) Hindus 
and Muslims have larger family than Christians and 
Parsees; (vi) 58, 107, 108, 85 and 42 families belong 
to the income slabs of upto Rs. 199, Rs. 200 to 250; 
Rs. 251 to 500, Rs. 501 to 1000 and Rs. 1000 and 
above, respectively; (vii) the selection of schools are 


decided by 371 out of 400 parents, either by both or. 


by any one of them; (vii) the domestic servants often 
prove to be helpful and faithful and also serve as a 
parent substitute in several cases; (ix) majority of the 
parents expect the children to entertain the guests; 
(x) 4 percent of the children considered guests as 
a disturbing factor; (xi) domestic pets are not very 
popular; (xii) the school as a socialising agency pro- 
vides various cultural activities and the students do 
take part therein; (xiii) for parents, a school is expect- 
ed to equip the children with a good degree certificate 
to enter engineering as the only profession; (xiv) 
school trips and card playing rank high in the scale 
of preference; (xv) twentyeight teachers have expe- 
rience of six to twenty years and twenty have two to 
five years; twelve of them are post-graduate degree 
holders and thirtyeight are graduates; all are trained; 
(xvi) over eighty percent of the teachers joined the 
profession on their own accord; (xvii) fifty percent 
of the teachers engaged themselves in private tui- 
tions; (xviii) almost all of them expressed a dissatis- 
faction with the job; (xix) in majority of the schools 
parent-teacher associations do not exist; (xx) over 
fortythreé percent of the parents do not visit schools 
and the majority of the rest visits schools only once in 
a year; (xxi) over thirty percent of pupils expressed 
the dissatisfaction in the matter of social contacts 
between the teacher and the taught; (xxii) ninety- 
seven percent of the students have radio at home 
and mostly listen to the radio programme in the 
night and the most popular programmes are film 
songs, drama, commentary, news, speeches, etc., in 
order of preference; educational programmes are 
ranked as the lowest; (xxiii) the majority of the stu- 
dents sees films once a week. 


112. SHAH, B. V., The Role of the Secondary 
Teacher—A Sociological survey, Dept. of Soc., 
SPU, 1969. (NCERT financed) 


The present investigation aimed at studying: 
A. (i) the degree of consensus among the teachers 
-of the secondary schools, regarding the teacher’s 
role; and (iii) the relation between the degree of con- 
sensus among the teachers and the similarity or dif- 
ference in their social background; B. (i) the degree 
of consensus regarding the teacher’s role among the 
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students, the principals, the school board members 
within the school system and the male parents and 
the community leaders in the wider social system; and 
(ii) the relation between the degree of role consensus 
among these various groups and the similarity or dif- 
ference in their social backgrounds; C. (i) the degree 
of role consensus regarding the teacher’s role bet- 
ween the teachers and the several sets of role de- 
finers stated in B above; and (ii) the relation bet- 
ween the degree of role consensus between these 
groups of role definers and the similarity or diffe- 
rence in their social backgrounds. 

The different role definers included in the 
study were 300 students (172 boys and 128 girls) of 
standard XI, selected at random from 9 schools of 
Anand, in the age range of 15 to 18 years with an 
average age of 16.6 years: 300 male parents or 
guardians of these students; all the 198 full time 
teachers; all the 9 principals; all the 43 school board 
members of these schools; and a sample of 62 com- 
munity leaders. Structured questionnaires were used 
for data collection, which sought information pertain- 
ing to the expectations of the role definers regarding 
teacher’s dress, teaching methods, decision making 
by the teachers in the classroom, the nature and 
extent of the teacher’s functions, the nature of his 
relationship with the students and their guardians 
and the teacher’s general behaviour in and out of 
school. Responses were converted into percentages 
for interpretation of the results. 

The analysis of the nature of the functions 
expected of the teacher by the respondents revealed 
that all the groups of respondents including the 
teachers showed a high consensus with regard to the 
diffuseness of the teachers’ functions. Some respon- 
dents in all the groups conceived of some restric- 
tion of teacher’s functions—the degree of restriction 
conceived being associated with their educatio- 
nal level and rural-urban residence. Those with a 
high and- medium level of education and urban resi- 
dence conceived slightly more restricted functions 
than those with a low educational level and rural 
residence. All the groups of respondents regarded 
good citizenship training as one of the important 
functions of the teachers. The professional educators 
(teachers and principals) looked at the teacher’s 
functions comparatively more in intellectual terms 
than in terms of individual character building of 
pupils, whereas the nonprofessional groups (parents, 
school board members and community leaders) were 
concerned with individual character building and less 
with their intellectual training in subjects. The degree 
of emphasis placed by the respondents on ‘subjects 
training’ and ‘character building’ was associated with 
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their educational level and rural-urban residence. 
Those with a high or medium educational level and 
urban residence emphasised ‘subjects training’ more 
than those with a low educational level and rural 
residence. Those who emphasised ‘character building’ 
less were with a medium or high educational 
level and urban residence. A very large proportion 
of respondents of all the groups expected the tea- 
cher to prepare the young to adjust to all and ac- 
cept rational changes in socially approved patterns of 
behaviour. Respondents with a high and medium 
educational level and with an urban residence em- 
phasised this function more than those with low edu- 
cational level and with rural residence. The analysis 
of the expectations regarding teacher-pupil relation- 
ships revealed that all the role definers expected 
the teacher to involve students in decision making 
process and learning process and to treat them 
equally. However, respondents from low educational 
level, low caste, and of rural areas expected the 
teacher to pay more attention to pupils of his own 
caste. The teacher was expected to advise the students 
regarding their studies and their behaviour inside and 
outside the classroom. He was expected to participate 
in extracurricular activities, at the same time he was ex- 
pected to maintain a reasonable distance from the 
pupils to ensure respect from them. Pupils and 
parents expected the teacher to be more friendly 
without keeping any distance. All the groups con- 
ceived of the teacher’s role in this area to be diffused 
rather than restricted. The principals, school board 
members and community leaders expected a greater 
diffuseness of the role than did the pupils, parents 
and teachers. Rural respondents and respondents with 
low educational level expected a greater diffuseness 
in role than the urban respondents and respondents 
with medium or high educational level. A large 
majority expected the teacher to wear a particular 
dress in school, follow a special code of behaviour 
in school; be a model of behaviour for the young, and 
practise many virtues and avoid vices. The teachers 
also conformed to this expectation. The community 
groups (parents and community leaders) and the 
groups of organisers and administrators (school 
board members and principals) expected the teachers 
to work for more hours than the teachers expected 
themselves at work. The urban and more educated 
groups were in favour of lesser working hours for 
the teacher than the rural and the less educated and 
the uneducated groups. The overall picture of the 
expectations regarding the teacher’s other-than-tea- 
ching responsibilities indicated the lack of con- 
sensus between the parents and teachers on 
one hand, the administrators, the manage- 
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ment members, and the community leaders on the 
other. The parents and the teachers expected the 
teacher to play a more restricted role, whereas the 
administrators, the management members and the 
community leaders expected him to play a more dif- 
fused role in this segment. The urban respondents in 
all the groups expected the teacher to play a restricted 
role in this segment, whereas the rural respondents 
expected him to play a diffuse role. The teachers 
expected a higher minimum and maximum - salary 
for the teacher than all other groups. The pa- 
rents and the administrators recognised the salary 
expectations of the teacher and wished them to be 
fulfilled as early as possible, whereas the manage- 
ment members and the community leaders did not 
regard them as important and expected them to be 
satisfied with much less. The urban and the more 
educated groups recognised the salary expectations of 
the teachers more than the rural and the less educa- 
ted or the uneducated who expected the teacher to be 
satisfied with less. The urban groups were found 
comparatively much less in favour of teachers 
taking to private tuition work than the rural groups. 
The more educated, the urban and the higher caste 
groups comparatively favoured teacher’s policy fram- 
ing role more, whereas the less educated and the un- 
educated, the rural and the intermediate and lower 
caste groups comparatively favoured more a policy 
executor’s role. All the groups barring the teachers’ 
group accepted the right of the teacher to even ac- 
tively oppose improper interference by the authori- 
ties in decisions that fell within their province. The 
more educated, the urban and the higher caste 
groups favoured the role of an active opposition 
to the authorities comparatively more than that of 
a submissive subordinate, when the authorities im- 
properly interfere in the decisions that fell within 
teachers’ province. The less educated and the unedu- 
cated, the rural and the intermediate and lower caste 
groups favoured a submissive role more. The ana- 
lysis of the expectations regarding teacher's role in 
the community revealed that the teachers were 
expected to participate only in safe and noncontro- 
versial, religious, cultural, and social welfare organi- 
sations. They were not expected to participate in 
political parties and occupational associations of an 
agitational type. A sizeable minority of teachers as 
well as a few respondents in other groups wished 
to give a free hand to the teacher in this respect. 
Such respondents were found comparatively more 
among urban than among the rural respondents. 
The teachers were considered as a group apart, a 
group that was expected to abide by a special code 
of behaviour even outside the school in the com- 
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munity. The teachers also accepted the standards of 
behaviour the community set for them. A minority 
trend was, however, evidenced in all the groups 
who do not want the teacher’s behaviour outside the 
school to be restricted in special ways. Such res- 
pondents were found comparatively more among 
the rural. The teachers were expected either not to 
make any organised attempt to improve their working 
conditions or not to take to agitational means. Peace* 
ful teachers did not agree with the expectations of 
other groups not to make any organised attempts to 
improve their working conditions. They agreed to 
participate only in nonagitational activities in this 
respect and refrain from strikes, fasts, rowdy public 
processions, and such other agitational activities. 
However, a few respondents in all the groups wished 
to give the teachers complete freedom in this mat- 
ter. Such respondents were found comparatively more 
among the urban respondents than among the rural. 


113. SHAH, M. M., An Investigation to Study the 
Problem of Discipline in relation to Pupil At- 
titudes in Secondary Schools of Gujarat, Ph.D. 
Edu., MSU, 1966. 


The study was undertaken (i) to find out the 
role of attitudes in the problem of discipline; (ii) to 
find out whether disciplined pupils differ from the 
indisciplined ones with respect to their attitudes to- 
wards education, school, teachers and home; (iii) to 
study the pupils’ opinions regarding politics and 
democracy in the school; and (iv) to study whether 
sex, age and residence are associated with the prob- 
lem of discipline and with the favourable and un- 
favourable attitudes of the pupils. 

The study was conducted on a sample of four 
hundred and sixty grade X students of 15 years drawn 
from all types of schools in Gujarat. They were cate- 
gorised into two groups, each of 230 students on the 
basis of teacher rating as disciplined and indisciplined. 
A list of misbehaviours was prepared and used to cla- 
ssify the students into two groups. An attitude 
scale was prepared on the basis of Thurs- 
tone’s technique to study the views of the students 
about (a) education and educational programme, (b) 
school, (c) teachers, (d) home, (e) politics and 
(f) democracy. The test-retest reliability was found 
to range between .49 and .625. The chi-square and 
t test were applied to find out the significance of 
difference between two groups. 

Tt is found that (i) those who possess promi- 
nent misbehaviours are labelled as indisciplined but 
those with mixed type of behaviours are not known 
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as indisciplined ones; (ii) there are certain misbeha- 
viours which have a frequent occurrence; (iii) dis- 
ciplined group has a favourable attitude towards 
education, educational programme, educational sys- 
tem, syllabus, textbooks, ete. and the other group 
has reversely; (iv) indisciplined group finds faults 
with the school building, school authority, facilities 
in the school, whereas their counterpart group has a 
favourable attitude towards the school; (v) disciplin- 
ed group likes the teachers, their mode of teaching, 
their knowledge of the content, their attitude to- 
wards students, while the indisciplined group is 
antagonistic to all these things; (vi) disciplined 
group is more satisfied with its facilities at home 
than the other group; (vii) the disciplined group 
shows academic interest and favourable attitude to- 
wards politics, but indisciplined group is made the 
cat’s paw by political parties; (viii) the indisciplined 
group holds the government as the basic factor for 
the hindered growth of education, but disciplined 
group is more indifferent or even favourable 
to the government; (ix) both the groups show 
favourable attitude towards students’ unions, delibe- 
ration of caste and economic differences; (x) the 
indisciplined group of students is not happy with 
the cocurricular activity facilities in schools, but dis- 
ciplined group does not show any such feeling; (xi) 
the disciplined group utilises their leisure time in 
the creative work, while the other group wastes it; 
(xii) place of residence—rural or urban, is not related 
to the problem of discipline; (xiii) boys and girls 
show no significant difference with regard to disci- 
plined and indisciplined behaviour in all the six 
areas; and (xiv) older and younger age groups do 
not differ in their opinions regarding the problem of 
discipline. 


114. SHAH, V.. P., PATEL, T., and SEWELL, 
W.H., Social Class and Educational Aspira- 
tions in an Indian Metropolis, University 
School of Social Science, Guj.U., 1971, 


The major purposes of this investigation were 
(i) to examine the various levels of aspiration for 
higher education of a sample of S.S.C. students 
enrolled in high schools of Ahmedabad; (ii) to exa- 
mine the relationships of sex, socio-economic status, 
and academic performance to educational aspira- 
tions, (iii) to examine the relationship of socio-econo- 
mic status to educational aspirations, controlling for 
academic performance, for males and females sepa- 
rately; and (iv) to obtain relative estimates of the 
magnitudes of the independent effects’ of socio-eco- 
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nomic status and academic performance on educa- 
tional aspirations of males and females separately. 
The data were collected by administering an 
eight page questionnaire to 5,201 S.S.C. students 
from 52 of the 54 high schools of Ahmedabad in 
Gujarati. The questionnaire contained items con- 
cerning the students’ family, socio-economic status, 
educational and occupational aspirations, perceptions 
of the sources influencing their plans and aspirations, 
attitudes of their parents, teachers, and peers towards 
higher education and a short form of a scale for mea- 
suring attitudes towards modernisation. Statistical 
techniques used for analysis of data included univa- 
riate and multiple cross-tabular analysis, means, stan- 
dard deviations, and intercorrelation coefficients. The 
method of path analysis was used to obtain a measure 
of independent effects of socio-economic status and 
academic performance on educational aspirations. 
The study has revealed that about 87 percent 
of the students aspire for some college education. 
Furthermore, it has indicated that quite a large num- 
ber of the aspirants for college education, especially 
males, desire to join college, presumably, as a tem- 
porary activity in the prevailing conditions of a high 
rate of unemployment and difficulties in finding a 
suitable white collar job in the urban areas. The 
girls who desire to join college, but do not aspire for 
college graduation are probably designing some 
college education before marriage. A lack of appro- 
priate selection mechanisms and facilities for sorting 
out and counselling youth in the choice of post high 
school alternatives may be a major factor leading 
many of them to desire college education as a part- 
time or an ancillary activity. Both economic status 
and academic performance are related to post high 
school educational aspirations of both males and 
females, When academic performance is controlled, 
significant social class differences are found in the 
educational aspirations of both males and females, 
although such differences are greater among females 
than among males. Consequently, while 35.2 per- 
cent of females with low academic performance from 
low socio-economic status families aspire for a 
college degree, 93.7 percent of males with high acade- 
mic performance from high status families have 
such aspirations. The independent influence of socio- 
economic status of the students’ families is much 
greater than that of academic performance on their 
educational aspirations, although the magnitude of the 
independent influence of both socio-economic status 
and academic performance on the educational aspira- 
tions of females is greater than that of males. The 
results of this study indicate that after having had a 
programme for financial assistance to children from 
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underprivileged communities for about a period of 
two decades, and to children from economically de- 
pressed families in more recent years, India still 
needs to plan for more imaginative approaches to re- 
duce, if not to eliminate completely, social class dif- 
ferences in educational aspirations of its youth. The 
magnitudes of the explained variance in educational 
aspirations of the S.S.C. students in Ahmedabad 
compare very. well with the results of similar studies 
in the western countries. The similarity in the pattern 
of relationships of social class and ability to educa- 
tional aspirations found in this and a Wisconsin 
study, points out the possibility of developing models 
based on crosscultural studies in the area of stratifi- 
cation and sociology of education. 


115. SHARMA, S. K., A Study of the Staff Rela- 
tion in the Multi-purpose Higher Secondary 
Schools of Rajasthan, Ph.D. Edu., Udai. U., 
1968. 


The author sought to investigate the staff rela- 
tions in the multipurpose higher secondary schools 
of Rajasthan. The problem was studied in relation 
to nine aspects of staff relations, namely, status and 
role of headmasters, status and role of teachers, in- 
formal groups, formal groups, information and for- 
mal leadership, existing roles of informal and formal 
leaders, influence of external system on staff relation- 
ships, patterns of relationships and norms of conduct 
of school teachers. 

Three types of schools—cohesive, neutral and 
antagonistic—were hypothetically defined and des- 
cribed. All the District Inspectors of schools in 
Rajasthan were requested to suggest three schools, 
one of each of the above three categories, in his 
district. On the basis of the data thus collected, equal 
number of schools of each category was selected for 
a preliminary survey. On the basis of this prelimin- 
ary survey, four new factors were added in order to 
increase the objectivity in the selection of six schools 
for intensive study. These were the satisfaction of the 
personal motives of teachers, the reactions of the tea- 
chers about their satisfaction or frustrations while 
working in an institution, the opinions of the head- 
masters about the nature of the teams (cohesive, 
neutral or antagonistic), and the non-participant ob- 
servation of the investigator. All the five factors were 
given equal weightage and the substitution of nume- , 
rical values for them enabled the investigator to 
select two schools of each type—cohesive, neutral and 
antagonistic—from each of the administrative re- 
gions of Rajasthan. 
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The following were some of the salient find- 
ings. While the formal status was defined officially, 
the informal status was decided by organisational, 
external and other factors. The status of the head- 
masters of the selected schools was found to be 
higher or lower as decided by the factors responsible 
for informal status. When these two roles—the per- 
ceived role and the actual role—were not in harmony, 
they gave rise to misunderstandings and conflict$ 
between the headmasters and the members of the 
staff. The status of the teachers was found higher or 
lower in accordance with the application of the fac- 
tors responsible for informal status. The terms of 
teachers were superior in cohesive schools, while 
they were inferior in antagonistic schools. Some as- 
pects of the roles of the teachers were satisfied better 
in cohesive schools, When the two roles were not in 
harmony, there was a danger of disruption in the 
team. The number of friendship groups varied from 
school to school. They varied in their composition 
on the basis of their membership, Some groups were 
composed of senior teachers, others of junior tea- 
chers and the third category of groups was com- 
posed of junior and senior teachers both. The compo- 
sition of cliques varied in the same manner as friend- 
ship, groups. The number of formal groups varied 
fronr one type of school to another. The perceptions 
of the headmasters and teachers about the constitu- 
tion, functioning and authority of such groups also 
varied. These differences in perception affected the 
staff relationships in different schools. On the basis of 
whether teachers were local or non-local, the head- 
masters’ preferences for formal leadership were simi- 
lar, but there were differences regarding the other 
factors such as status, length of service, and period 
of stay in an institution. The differences in the pre- 
ferences of the teachers and the headmasters affected 
the harmony of the members of the staff and staff- 
relationships. The formal and informal leaders differ- 
ed in their strength and composition in different 
types of schools and acted in dissimilar manner in 
regard to cooperation with the headmasters. Schools 
differed in their local environments or their external 
systems. These affected the staff relationships in the 
schools. The patterns of relationships in different 
situations were different. In some situations, senior 
teachers liked the company of junior teachers. The 
same was the case with the junior teachers. In ail 
the situations, the relationship of the teachers of 
both the categories with their headmasters was the 
same. The norms of conduct of the teachers in the 
three categories of schools differed in task areas as 
well as in the positive or negative sides of social 
emotional areas in review meetings. The general 
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norms of conduct differed in the three categories of 
schools. But there was a third type of norms which 
was common in all the schools. In some schools, the 
norms of conduct of the teachers were conducive to 
the achievement of the institutional goals, while in 
others, they were misdirected. Some of the head- 
masters were able to introduce new values when 
there was a suitable opportunity. They were able to 
maintain high norms of conduct and healthy staff 
relationships. 


116. SIE (Gujarat), To Study the Economical and 
Educational Position of Teacher Educators 
of Primary Teachers Training Tnstitutions and 
their views about the present syllabus, Ahmed- 
abad, 1965. 


The aim of the study was to get an overall pic- 
ture of the position of primary education in Gujarat 
with a special reference to the economic and educa- 
tional position of teacher educators of primary tea- 
chers training institutions. It also aimed at finding 
their views about the syllabus followed. 

A questionnaire was prepared and sent to all 
the teacher educators of Gujarat. The data were 
analysed. Percentages and averages were calculated. 

The findings of the study were: (i) the syllabus 
needed to be modified, (ii) the examination system 
required to be improved, (iii) seventysix percent of 
the teacher educators were trained in Basic education, 
(iv) twentytwo percent of them had accepted the pro- 
fession as their own choice, (v) they felt that their 
economic position was satisfactory, and (vi) twenty- 
eight percent of them liked to have further study. 


117. SINGH, K. N., and PRASAD, C., Educational 
benefits resulting from Youth Club Activities 
in Village Schools, IARI, 1965. 


The main objective of the study was to deter- 
mine the educational benefits which might result 
from the youth club activities in the school situation 
as a part of its extracurricular activities. 

The investigation was undertaken in four 
village schools of Kanjhawala Block of Delhi terri- 
tory where four youth clubs were organised. A struc- 
tured interview schedule was used to interview the 
participants of the club twice, first before starting 
the youth club, and the second after a year of youth 
club activities in these schools, for measuring their 
educational attainments. 
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The important findings were as follows: (i) in 
each of the four schools the participants had signifi- 
cantly gained educationally in awareness, interest, 
acceptance and knowledge; (ii) the participants with 
higher age had relatively better educational attain- 
ments than those of lower age; (iii) the participants 
from Brahmin families appeared to have gained 
more; (iv) the participants who belonged to either 
farmers’ families or families which depended partly 
on business scored higher than those who belonged 
to families which were engaged in service and busi- 
ness; and (v) participants coming from middle class 
families (land holding five to fourteen acres) scored 
more than those who came from families having 
either zero to four or above fifteen acres of land. 


118. SINGH, R. P., Democracy and Higher Second- 
ary Education in U.P, (India), Ph.D. Edu., 
Luc. U., 1960. 


The present work intended to study the pro- 
blems of higher secondary education in the demo- 
cratic frame work. 

The sample of the study comprised 2,500 
students of grades ninth, tenth, eleventh and twelfth 
and 1,000 teachers of higher secondary schools, select- 
ed, by stratified random and multi-stage sampling. 
The number of respondents were only 2,004 and 515 
from the students and the teachers respectively. Me- 
thodologically, the study, in its first part, is mainly a 
library research, and in its second part, somewhat 
exploratory. A questionnaire was developed and used 
as a tool for collecting data. 

Following observations were made. The Indian 
democracy, a product of her own soil is characterised 
by freedom and dignity of the individual, and peace 
and cooperation among all mankind. Regarding the 
problems of higher secondary education in U.P., 
mention is made of defective curriculum, lacking in 
unity during last two years, unsatisfactory method 
of teaching, defective teacher training programme 
and poor financial conditions. The exploratory study 
revealed that: (i) students were very much caste con- 
scious and only sixty percent of them regarded 
India as the homeland of all the religious communi- 
ties; (ii) ninetytwo percent of the pupils showed their 
awareness of a democratic order in the country and 
eighty percent of them were in favour of it; (iii) 
fortyfive percent of the pupils wanted social reform 
and thirtyeight percent considered spread of educa- 
tion as the best guarantee for the survival of demo- 
cracy; (iv) eightythree percent of the teachers were 
in the age group twenty to fortyfour; (v) the majority 
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of teachers were enthusiastic about democracy and 
they were convinced that people of India are demo- 
cratic by nature and considered democracy as the 
best form of government; (vi) Congress as the politi- 
cal party was the most preferred among the members 
of both the groups: (vii) twentyseven percent thought 
that higher secondary schools were preparing youth 
for democracy; (viii) about eightyfive percent of the 
teachers took the cooperation of students in class- 
room management, sixtyone percent of the schools 
had experimented with self-government by pupils; 
(ix) about one-third of the pupils complained that 
their opinion was not taken in classroom administra- 
tion; (x) about fiftysix percent of the teachers felt in- 
ferior in society and a feeling of rejection by the 
society; and (xi) the teachers reported about insuffi- 
cient building facilities in schools to conduct curricu- 
lar and cocurricular activities; the majority students, 
however, thought otherwise. 


119. SINHA, S., A Study of Personality and Pre- 
judice in University Students, Ph.D. Psy., Pat. 

U., 1966. 

The purpose of this investigation was to study 
the relationship of anxiety, feeling of insecurity and 
intolerance of ambiguity with prejudice. It was hypo- 
thesised that certain personality traits, viz., anxiety, 
insecurity and intolerance of ambiguity are signifi- 
cantly related to prejudices. Differences in prejudices 
in respect of sex and educational levels for the same 
personality aspects were also studied. 

A sample of 400 students from Patna Univer- 
sity comprising 100 boy and 100 girl undergraduates, 
and 100 boy and 100 girl postgraduates was selected 
randomly. A prejudice scale used by the investigator 
for measuring anti-semitism was subjected to 
item analysis and a scale of 26 items was prepared 
for this study. The coefficients of reliability of the 
revised scale found by test-retest and split-half me- 
thods were .94 and .91 respectively. Other tools used 
were the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale, the Maslow 
Security Insecurity Inventory and the Budner Toler- 
ance Intolerance of Ambiguity Scale. Chi-square test 
and product-moment correlation techniques were 
used for analysing the data. 

The study has revealed that (i) anxiety, sense of 
insecurity and intolerance of ambiguity have signifi- 
cant positive correlation with prejudices; (ii) there is 
no sex and grade (undergraduate and postgraduate) 
differences in prejudice scores in other personality 
variables, namely, anxiety, sense of insecurity and 
intolerance of ambiguity. 
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120. SINHA, S. K., Evaluation of N.C.C. Training 


in the development of Leadership Qualities 
among School Students, Ph.D. Psy., Pat. U., 
1966. 


The present study aimed at verifying as to 
how far the N.C.C. training is helpful in the deve- 
lopment of leadership qualities and also to explain 
as to how those qualities are related to school situa- 
tions and are desirable to be developed among the 
youth of the country in general. 

The sample of the study comprised 150 N.C.C. 
cadets (boys only), 50 from each of the classes IX, 
TX (Spl.) and X (Spl.) of Multi-purpose H. S. School, 
Gardanibagh, Patna, plus 150 non-cadet students 
from the same classes in the same school. The five 
dimensions of leadership qualities were selected on 
the basis of agreement of 150 judges. Each subject 
was rated on graphic rating scales (Paterson, 1923), 
constructed separately for each of the five dimen- 
sions, by 100 students and seven teachers of the same 
institution the subjects belonged to. The scores of 
each subject were determined by taking the average 
of the ratings by each group of raters. To compare 
the findings with the realities in practical life, the 
teacher raters were interviewed individually to con- 
firm the findings about the leaders. 

The study found that (i) N.C.C. training and 
development of leadership qualities are positively 
related; (ii) the scores of N.C.C. cadets on leader- 
ship rating scales improve more rapidly in compari- 
son to those of non-cadet students; (iii) after com- 
pletion of the training, the cadets are rated signi- 
ficantly superior to the non-N.C.C. students on each 
dimension of leadership; (iv) the five dimensions, 
viz., ability to plan, dependability, industriousness, 
initiative and self-confidence are related to one 
another and they measure different characteristics of 
leadership. 


121. SRIVASTAVA, L. R. N., Education and 
Modernization among the Munda and Oraon 
of Ranchi, Ph.D. Soc., Pat. U., 1968. 


The purpose of the present study was to find 
out the role of education in modernisation of the 
numerically dominant tribes of Chota Nagpur—the 
Munda and Oraon. 

The sample comprised 140 Mundas and 116 
Oraon undergraduate students reading in colleges 
at Ranchi, Khunti and Gumla. Further, two groups 
of adult respondents, both educated and uneducated, 
were selected. First group comprised seven educated, 
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eleven uneducated Munda, and nine educated and 
thirtyone uneducated Oraon adults, and in the 
second group there were eighteen educated and 
twenty uneducated Mundas and seventeen educated 
and thirtythree uneducated Oraons. The sample of 
Munda population was selected from three villages 
in Khunti subdivision and Oraon population from 
three villages in Gumla subdivision on the basis of 
their degree of concentration. Interview schedules 
and questionnaires containing questions on various 
indices of modernisation were used as research 
tools. Case histories were collected from the adult 
respondent group, i.e. eightyeight educated and un- 
educated adults. Participant and non-participant ob- 
servations were also made to collect relevant data. 
Besides these tools, published reports, gazetteers and 
other records were used for cross checking. 

Major findings on the various aspects of 
modernity were as follows: (i) though both educated 
and uneducated are mobile (geographically), yet the 
mobility orbit of the educated is much greater than 
that of the uneducated; (ii) there is a significant trend 
in occupational mobility from agriculture to urban 
occupations among both the Munda and Oraon 
populations; (iii) the educated people show a much 
higher empathic capacity which the uneducated com- 
pletely lack even in imagination and hence 
the uneducated Munda or Oraon lack completely the 
psychic mobility; (iv) an uneducated Munda or 
Oraon is guided by tradition and always driven by 
an unknown fear about the new ideas and things, 
whereas the educated ones can reason for accept- 
ance as well as for rejection of a new idea; (v) more 
than eightyeight percent of the educated Munda and 
Oraon respondents actively participate in the social 
affairs of the village or community, whereas the un- 
educated massis indifferent to such participations; (vi) 
sixtytwo percent of the educated respondents of both 
the groups take effective part in the programmes of 
economic development of the village, whereas the un- 
educated people do not bother or care about it; (vii) 
the uneducated respondents know nothing about vot- 
ing, whereas the educated population is quite consci- 
ous and aware of political rights and duties that are 
conferred on it; (viii) an educated Munda or Oraon 
expresses his opinion regarding the merits and de- 
merits of various socio-political institutions, whereas 
an uneducated one is not concerned with it unless 
it directly concerns his interests; and (ix) an educated 
Munda or Oraon shows all signs of his exposure to 
the media of mass communication (e.g. newspaper, 
radio and cinema) and he takes advantage of it, 
whereas the picture of the uneducated respondents 
is just opposite. 
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122. SUBBARAO, D., An Enquiry into the Factors 
that contribute to the Promotion or Inhibition 
of Educational Innovations, Ph.D. Edu., SPU, 
1967, 


The study was designed to investigate into: (i) 
the type of innovations that are being adopted in 
secondary schools, university faculties, examination 
boards, etc.; (ii) the sources of new ideas; and (iii) 
the factors promoting and inhibiting the adaptation 
of innovations. 

The study was proposed to be conducted on 
a sample of 200 schools, but only sixtythree schools 
from Gujarat and twenty from Andhra responded. 
The schools represented were government, private 
and parishad managed, situated in villages, towns and 
cities, of longstanding and started shortly. Infor- 
mal discussions, observations, interviews and draft 
questionnaires used as tools at the preliminary stage 
led to the construction of a questionnaire for final 
use. The schools on the basis of their response, were 
categorised as less innovative and more innovative. 
Some case studies were undertaken to pinpoint some 
factors which might have escaped in the general 
study. 

The major findings were as follows: (i) The 
innovations in secondary education are in the fields 
of syllabi, classroom: instruction, use of modern 
audio-visual aids, hobby clubs, examination reforms, 
evaluation, internal assessment, etc. Regular staff 
meeting, delegation of responsibility to various peo- 
ple, encouragement to teachers to take up inservice 
training, to try experimental projects, action research, 
etc. are some of the innovations in educational ad- 
ministration. (ii) The extension service departments 
have served as the main source of new ideas. Head- 
masters, seminars, workshops, inspectorate, training 
college personnel, educationists, books and journals 
also served as the source. (iii) In case of change in 
syllabus, universities and private bodies like colleges, 
schools, etc. are most helpful, while the State Depart- 
ment of Education etc. act as an inhibiting force. 
(iv) For innovations in classroom instruction extension 
services departments, experienced teachers and head- 
masters are promoting factors whereas lack of expe- 
rience on the part of headmasters and teachers, lack 
of time, heavy syllabus create hindrance for adop- 
tion of an innovation. (v) Extension services, colleges 
of education, state evaluation unit, $.S.C.E. Board, 
are responsible for the changes in examination and 
evaluation. (vi) Innovations in the areas of enrich- 
ment of knowledge and variety of experience and 
student services are facilitated by the headmasters, 
staff, extension services, training colleges, well- 
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equipped library, liberal policies of the management, 
etc. while inadequate equipment in laboratory and 
library, lack of accommodation, traditional patterns 
of working, etc. act as inhibiting factors. (vii) Leader- 
ship and experience of headmaster, management 
policies, cooperation of staff, community and parents, 
are promoters of innovations in the field of admin- 
istration and community relation, and the inhibiting 
factors are the old setup in school organisation, tradi- 
tional work habits of the headmasters and staff, lack 
of cooperation from staff, etc. (viii) Innovations are 
facilitated by the financial strength, progressive and 
enlightened management, headmaster and staff of the 
institutions, 

A comparison between the innovative and 
non-innovative schools reveals that the headmasters 
of the former type are more academic, professional- 
ly qualified, talented, having two or more hobbies, 
mobile (have visited more foreign countries and 
other provinces of India); they have studied in 
different places and a majority outside the state 
than the heads of less innovative schools. The staff 
of more innovative schools have more trained tea- 
chers, significantly high proportion of postgraduate 
degree holders, more cosmopolite staff representing 
different regions and backgrounds, less turnover of 
staff per year, more staff members who have visited 
other states, staff with a variety of abilities like 
drawing, painting, photography, music, games and 
sports, involved in inservice programmes and exten- 
sion service activities, more members taking up ex- 
perimental projects, subscribing to professional 
journals than the staff of less innovative schools. In 
regard to relationship with the community, the high 
innovative schools cater to the students coming from 
cosmopolitan communities, have more helpful com- 
munity groups, have large number of educational 
as well as non-educational groups helpful to school 
than’ the less innovative schools. More innovations 
were initiated by community groups in more innova- 
tive schools. A few of the less innovative schools 
suffer from resistance by community groups and 
parents in regard to introduction of innovations. The 
more innovative schools have a slight edge over the 
other groups in being centres of community activi- 
ties. The schools near the vicinity of university, ex- 
tension centres and colleges of education are more 
innovative. The parent-teacher contacts and parent- 
teacher councils are more active in the case of more 
innovative schools than in the case of less innovative 
schools. It can be concluded that more innovative 
schools are in touch with more cosmopolite sources 
of information than localite sources, have got a 
greater number of sources of information, are in 
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touch with more mass-media of information and 
interpersonal sources than less innovative schools. 


123. TANDON, B. K., A Study of Attitude towards 
Religion of Higher Secondary School Students 
in Uttar Pradesh towns, Ph.D. Psy., Agra U., 
1967. 


The study aimed at measuring the attitude of 
the young people towards religion. 

This investigation was conducted on a sample 
of 3,917 students, both boys and girls, of 21 towns of 
U.P. selected by probability and non-probability 
samplirig techniques. Besides this, another sample 
of 429 students of grade IX and X was taken and 
used for preparing the attitude scale. The tools of 
research were (i) an attitude scale of 50 items prepar- 
ed by the investigator for which the reliability and 
validity were found out; (ii) a supplementary question- 
naire to the attitude scale, developed in the light of 
Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values with the in- 
tention of comparing the value of religion to theoreti- 
cal, economic, aesthetic, political and social values; 
(iii) Jalota’s Group Test of Intelligence; and (iv) 
Saxena’s Adjustment Inventory. 

It was found that (i) students in general have 
a favourable attitude towards religion; (ii) the com- 
munities having favourable religious attitude in the 
descending order are Hindu, Muslim, Sikh and 
Christian; (iii) students from lower income group 
showed more favourable attitude towards religion; 
(iv) there is no relationship between the sizé of fami- 
ly and the attitude towards religion; (v) girls were 
more favourable towards religion than boys; (vi) 
home adjustment was positively correlated with the 
attitude towards religion; (vii) attitude towards reli- 
gion is not related to health, social and emotional 
adjustment; (viii) academic achievement had no 
linear relationship with the attitude towards reli- 
gion; (ix) attitude towards religion had significant 
positive correlation with all five values measured, 'viz., 
theoretical, economic, aesthetic, political and 
social; (x) boys preferred religious values to 
aesthetic values and girls preferred aesthetic values 
to religous values; and (xi) students in general placed 
preference for political and economic values over 
the religious value. 


124. THIRTHA, N. V., Patterns of Social Re- 
cruitment and Occupational Choice in an Apex 
Educational Institution, Dept. of Edu., Osm. 
U., 1966. (NCERT financed) 


The present study was undertaken to examine 
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the extent, both qualitatively and quantitatively, to 
which schooling at the level of higher education 
could influence individuals to aspire for status other 
than the ones occupied by their parents. The study 
also seized at the problems of identifying the extent 
of schooling that could be differentially distributed 
among the various social groups and the patterns of 
occupational choice as determined by the sociologi- 
cal factors. 

A sample of 763 subjects was drawn from the 
population of final year students of the B.A., B.Sc. 
and B.Com. of constituent and affiliated colleges of 
Osmania University. For data collection, a specially 
prepared interview schedule was used. Two sets of 
data were collected, one dealing with the social, 
educational and occupational backgrounds of parents 
of two generations and the second set dealing with 
the occupational choice involving five categories of 
occupations, namely, industrial, business, service, 
professional and agricultural occupations. Data were 
analysed by non-parametric methods and level of 
significance was tested by using chi-square test 
and contingency coefficients, 

The observations of the study were: (i) the 
probability of an individual reaching the level of 
potential elite decreased in the order such as Brah- 
mins, Reddys and Kammas (farming castes), Mus- 
lims, backward castes—like Kumbras, scheduled cas- 
tes and tribes, Christians, Kshatriyas like Rajputs and 
Vaishyas; (ii) the educational background of the 
parents is not a significant factor, however, among 
the rural females, this factor still operates; (iii) fami- 
ly income is alsoa partial factor as it reveals students 
coming from low family status maintaining them- 
selves with the help of scholarships; (iv) there is a 
relative prevalence of a modern pattern of occupa- 
tional choice among the three generations on one 
hand and a tendency to cluster around the service 
and professional occupations on the other; (v) the 
urban sample shows a steady decline in the three 
generations in the occupations of industry, business 
and agriculture, the last showing a steep decline; (vi) 
though a good number of students were specialising in 
commerce (B.Com.), yet only eight percent of 
them prefer business; more than eighty percent 
of the urban sample prefer white collared 
occupations; (vii) a relative dominance of 
occupational choice with a tendency“ towards 
a moderate pattern indicates that the effect of 
schooling in an apex educational institution is to- 
wards wearing away the elites from the traditional 
occupations of agriculture, industry and business 
and concentrating on professions; (vii) the potential 
elites from urban sample show a greater potential 
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than their rural counterparts; and (viii) except for 
the castes of Kshatriyas and Vaishyas, there is a 
close correlation of occupational choices among the 
successive generations, indicating a conservative 
pattern. 


125. TIWARI, G. P., Family Dynamics of Drop- 
outs at the Primary Level, Ph.D. Psy., Agra 
U., 1970. 


The present work was designed to study the 
family dynamics of dropouts. 

The sample population was selected from the 
families of dropouts and non-dropouts of 201 pri- 
mary schools of Agra town by the method of strati- 
fied random sampling. In this regard, it may be men- 
tioned that ecological framework of the schools, 
hazards of population, teacher-student ratio and pro- 
blems of teachers were also considered. The multi- 
dimensional data had been collected with considera- 
tions of maximum quantification, reliability and vali- 
dity. Tools like the TAT, the Raven’s Standard Pro- 
gressive Matrices, the Chatterjee Non-Language Pre- 
ference Record, the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study 
of Values (adapted), the Frustration Classification 
Test and Schedule have been employed. Data have 
been analysed with the help of tests like the Dun- 
can’s Range Test, the t test and chi-square test 
according to the appropriateness to the problem. 

Major findings of the study are: (i) Non-drop- 
out families are significantly ‘large’ and ‘medium” 
in size; (ii) greater number of ‘business men’ is avail- 
able among dropout fathers than among non- 
dropouts; (iii) dropout parents are economically 
better off than those of non-dropouts, whereas 
non-dropout parents are more educated than their 
counterparts; (iv) dropout mothers are the least 
educated; (v) husband and wife show greater mutual 
possession, love and trust in non-dropout families; 
(vi) relations of love and trust get lower positions of 
preference in the dropout families; (vii) dropouts 
get more punshment, rejection, trust and help from 
parents, while the non-dropouts get more acceptance 
and domination from their parents; (viii) non- 
dropout families provide more possession and love; 
greater acceptance is available in dropout families; 
(ix) non-dropout fathers remain more trusting than 
the non-dropout mothers; (x) more rejection 
and more punishment are available from fathers of 
dropouts and non-dropouts, respectively: (xi) non- 
dropout fathers are more dominating in the family: 
(xii) dropout parents are more autocratic than those 
of the non-dropout families, the dropout father is 
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the most autocratic person among all; (xiii) relations 
of punishment, cooperation and autocracy are more 
prominent in families of dropouts; (xiv) relations of 
possession, trust, love and dominance are more pro- 
minent in families of non-dropout than those of 
dropout parents; (xv) mothers and fathers in the non- 
dropout families provide more of trust, love, ignoring 
and submission towards their own children; 
(xvi) non-dropout fathers and dropout fathers are 
more dominating and more punishing; 
(xvii) non-dropout mothers and dropout mothers are 
more possessive, trusting, loving, cooperating and 
ignoring, punishing, rejecting, and autocratic res- 
pectively for their children; (xviii) non-drop- 
out siblings excel in love and trust; (xix) non-dropout 
parents are better equipped in intelligence; (xx) non- 
dropout parents have better value orientation in 
theoretical, economic and aesthetic areas while 
those of dropouts have better orientations in religi- 
ous values; (xxi) the non-dropout parents show bet- 
ter interest in fine arts, literary pursuits, science and ' 
sports, while dropout parents excel in agriculture, 
technical and crafts; (xxii) in comparison to mothers, 
the dropout fathers have greater interest in fine arts, 
literature, science and sports and less interest in 
agriculture, technical and crafts; (xxiii) non-drop- 
out mothers in comparison to the non-dropout 
fathers have keener interest in sports, science, medi- 
cine, literature and fine arts; (xxiv) dropout parents 
are more frustrated, more regressed and more fix- 
ated: and (xxv) reversion of roles on the aforesaid 
dimensions is typically the feature of the dropout 


families. 


126. WIESINGER, F. R., The Hindu Adolescent 
Girls (a Psychological Study of Hindu Girls), 
Ph.D. Edu., Bom. U., 1963. 


The study was designed to make a psychologi- 
cal-cum-sociological study of the Hindu adolescent 
girls and their development during this period. 

The samples of the two pilot surveys here were 
30 and 100 girls and for the final study it was 800 
literate Hindu adolescent girls of age group 15 to 
21 years. They were drawn from 37 high schools 
and colleges of which 21 were from the city of 
Bombay, 11 from another town and 5 from rural 
areas in Madhya Pradesh. The tool used for the 
work was a questionnaire consisting of seven groups. 
The first six groups consisted of direct and indirect 
questions, whereas the seventh had questions which 
acted as control questions with regard to important 
aspects of research. Free composition was the other 
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method introduced after an unsuccessful attempt of 
using interview as the means of collecting some re- 
levant data. The data were collected as general in- 
formation, specific information regarding personal 
experience about their families and homes, and their 
recreational, vocational, social and religious interests. 
The incomplete, ambiguously answered questions 
were discarded; 700 questionnaires were retained for 
analysis. Free compositions of the adolescent girls 
were used for the qualitative analysis. 


The major observations of the study were: (i) 
Hindu adolescent girl gets 33 minutes a day on an 
average as leisure time and the major activities of 
the free fime are reading, stitching, housework, radio 
listening, visits to relatives, school work, chatting and 
day dreaming; (ii) the major vocations of their 
choice are stenography, teaching, medical and en- 
gineering; (iii) qualities that Hindu girls like in their 
parents are love, sacrifice, religious-mindedness, for- 
giving and truthfulness; (iv) 49 percent favour joint 
family and 41 percent do not favour the same; (v) 
58.4 percent of the girls showed attitude of indiffer- 
ence whereas an attitude of deep concern was shown 
by 33 percent; (vi) about 14.4 percent of the girls 
have boy friends while 64.3 percent do not have any 
boy friends, (vii) attitude of Hindu girls towards social 
intercourse with boys is one of aloofness; the rea- 
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sons are fear of losing virginity, fear of scandal in 
society, obedience to parents, no free choice to marry, 
preservation of the cult of husband worship, and 
lack of experience in proper behaviour with boys; 
(viii) there is an upward trend in marriage age; the 
results showing preference for arranged and 
love marriage are 67.13 percent and 23.43 percent, 
respectively; the dowry system was favoured by 3.6 
percent and disfavoured by 79.1 percent; (viii) di- 
vorce was favoured by 21.8 percent and disfavoured 
by 67.9 percent; (ix) widow remarriage was approved 
by 43 percent and disfavoured by 51.3 percent; (x) 
regarding the attitude of Hindu adolescent girls 
towards the opinion of the community about them, 
58.4 percent showed indifferent attitude and 33 
percent attitude of deep concern; (xi) places of 
worship of Hindu girls were home (73.5 percent) 
and temple (14.8 percent); (xii) 92.5 percent girls 
were God-fearing if they did something wrong and 
7.5 percent were not; (xiii) attitude of Hindu girls 
about Sadhus showed reverence in case of 39.0 per- 
cent and no reverence in case 46.6 percent; (xiv) 
36.0 percent of Hindu girls believed in palmistry 
and 47.5 percent did not; (xv) 30.9 percent 
girls believed in superstitions and 60.1 percent did 
not believe in them; (xvi) 40.0 percent girls 
believed in evil spirits and 52.4 percent did not be- 
lieve in them. 
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Personality, Learning and Motivation 


A Trend Report 
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A survey of doctoral level research over the 
last twenty years indicates a wide ranging coverage- 
from specific studies of children’s reactions to frust- 
ration, aggression and anxiety to broad comparative 
studies of engineering, medical, agricultural and tea- 
cher-training students. Several studies have develop- 
ed and used new instruments while some instruments 
and methodology developed abroad have been 
adapted andjor developed further. Fiftythree Ph.D. 
theses and seven projects from various Indian uni- 
versities have been sighted and abstracted for the 
purpose of the present report. Of these, twentysix 
studies relate to personality, seven to problems of 
delinquency, seven to adjustment problems and the 
rest to learning and motivation. Some important fea- 
tures ‘of these studies are briefly described below. 


PERSONALITY STUDIES 

The first of the personality studies appeared 
in 1953 by Srivastava from the University of Alla- 
habad. It was a comparative study of the personali- 
ty of males and females. A sample of 160 males and 
100 females was studied. Two studies appeared 
subsequently from the same university in the years 
1954 and 1956 surveying the fantasy life of girls 
using Rorschach’s test and TAT (Jain, 1954; Ghosh, 
1956). From 1957 onwards other universities like 
Delhi University, Banaras Hindu University, Mysore 
University, and Rajasthan University which worked 
in this area started producing Ph.Ds. in Education. 
Universitywise break up of the number of theses in 
the area of personality is presented in Table 1, 
covering the period from 1953 to 1972 at the time 
of preparing this report. 


TABLE I 
UNIVERSITYWISE BREAK UP OF Ph.D. THESES IN THE AREA OF PERSONALITY 


S. No. University No. of 
Theses 
1. Allahabad University 5 
2. Delhi University 3 
3. Banaras Hindu University 1 
4. Mysore University 1 
5. Rajasthan University 1 
6. Agra University 8 
7. Gorakhpur University 1 
8. Patna University 1 
9. Madras University 1 
10. Panjab University 2 
11. Udaipur University : 


Years in which appearing 


1953, 1954, 1956, 1964, 1969 
1958, 1960, 1970 

1960 

1962 

1963 

1967, 1968 (2), 1970 (4), 1971 
1970 

1970 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1972 


Total 26 
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The table indicates that, of the twentysix stu- 
dies, a majority has been contributed by Agra 
University during the period of four years from 1968 
to 1972, followed by Allahabad University ranging 
over a period of about 16 years. The table also in- 
dicates that the frequency of researchers working in 
this area of educational psychology increased quite 
a bit recently. It is not known whether this is 
because the proportion of researchers working for 
Ph.D. in education in general has increased (and 
therefore a corresponding increase in those working 
in this area of research), or because there is a 
genuine increase in the interests of researchers to 
work in this area. Again it may also be due to de- 
partments of psychology in some universities turn- 
ing their attention to research in educational psy- 
chology. 


Areas covered: 


The different areas of research covered by 
these twentysix studies when arranged  chronolo- 
gically include: personality of males and females 
(Srivastava, 1953), fantasy life of girls (Jain, 1954; 
Ghosh, 1956), children’s reactions to frustration (Pa- 
reek, 1958), development of ego ideal in children 
(Pratap, 1960), personality differences in graduates 
(Tyagi, 1960), personality characteristics of high 
school boy-leaders (Nayar, 1962), aggression, fear 
and anxiety in children (Julka, 1963), personality 
patterns of boys and girls (Saraswat, 1964; Gaur, 
1967; Sharma, 1967), emotional stability of superior 
and average children (Lal, 1968), mental maturity 
in Indian school children, personality of en- 
gineering, law, medical and teacher training students 
(Pal, 1969), neurotic behaviour in adolescents (Sri- 
vastava, 1970), personality of students from religious 
and secular institutions (Sodhi, 1970), self-esteem 
and social-personal orientation as related to parental 
behaviour (Smart, 1970), personality of students 
using unfair means in examinations (Singha, 1970), 
personality correlates of art appreciation (Saroja, 
1970), causes of frustration and level of aspiration 
(Mathur, 1970), personality of nursery school child- 
ten (Saran, 1970), personality of stars and isolates 
of primary school children (Rajput, 1970), persona- 
lity correlates of attitude towards social change 
(Nath, 1971), personality, age and motivational 
effects on persistence (Gupta, 1971), personality 
traits of adolescent girls (Uppal, 1971), children pain- 
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tings as indicators of personality (Mathur, 1972), 
effect of N.C.C. training on personality (Nair, 1972) 
and personality profiles of isolates. 


Scope and Design: 


The following points can be observed from 
these studies regarding their scope and methodology 
followed. 

1. All levels of students have been studied from 
the nursery to the university stage including 
professional college students. 

2. Although studies on the personality of diffe- 
rent sections of students are available, there 
seems to be more concentrated efforts on ex- 
ploring the personality of high school going 
children than on the college students. Sixteen 
of the twentysix studies are on high school 
students, six on college students, two on pre- 
adolescents and two on adults. 

3. While the earlier studies were concerned most- 
ly with a mere exploration of the personality 
patterns of students, and concentrating on sex 
differences, the studies of late (i.e. from 1968 
onwards) have started extending their horizon 


to different aspects of social life of the students “ 


from the individual personality studies. 

4. While the earlier studies were mostly survey 
type and comparative, the recent studies tend 
to be correlational attempting to investigate the 
relationship between different environmental 
variables and personality variables. 


Methodology : 


In fact when these twentysix studies are 
classified on the basis of their methodology 
as shown in Table 2, a number of them turn out to 
be comparative studies, comparing the personality 
of two or more groups (males vs. females, stars vs. 
isolates, etc.); a few are descriptive and normative 
studies giving mere descriptions of personality or 
norms of some selected groups of subjects; some of 
them are survey type; some are correlational, 
correlating some of the personality variables with 
other factors; one is developmental and one is 


analytical and is entirely on construction of a- 


personality test (some of the studies used mixed me- 
thodologies and have been grouped in more than 
one category). 


PERSONALITY, LEARNING AND MOTIVATION 


TABLE 2 
A METHODOLOGICAL CLASSIFICATION OF 
DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN THE AREA OF 
PERSONALITY (EXCLUDING ADJUSTMENT AND 
DELINQUENT BASED STUDIES) 


Nature of study No. of studies 


1. Comparative 14 
2. Descriptive/Normative 4 
3. Survey type 3 
4. Correlational S 
5. Analytical 1 
6. Developmental 1 


Variables : 


A searching appraisal and analysis of these 
studies also indicate that a wide variety of persona- 
lity variables have been studied by them. The num- 
ber of studies that covered each of the different 
variables is presented in Table 3. 

There appear to be at least thirtyfive personali- 
ty variables studied. Table 3 reveals a great 
spread of the studies over different personality vari- 
ables. A few variables like intelligence, adjustment, 
academic. achievement, introversion-extraversion 
and neuroticism seem to have been studied by quite 
a few investigators. Adjustment is particularly note- 
worthy because, besides the six studies that included 
this variable, there have been seven studies conduct- 
ed exclusively on this topic to be reported later in 
this trend report. Besides, adjustment has also been 
studied by a few more researchers who used TAT 
and other projective techniques, but not explicitly 
using the term adjustment. Jt seems that one 1m- 
portant concern of those working in the field of 
education has been with academic achievement and 
therefore various personality correlates of achieve- 
ment have been studied. 


Sample : 


cope of the sample 


Coming to the nature and s 
: a majority of the 


studied by these investigators, 

studies (16) seems to have com ntrated on the o 
lescent group or high school boys. This is un er- 
standable in view of the need for studying students 
at this level as well as the ease with which r 
samples could be studied with appropriate ia 
tests. Probably due to the difficulties, there o 2 
two investigations reported om nursery or p y 
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school children (the preadolescents) ' while ‘there 
are about six studies on college subjects; two studies 
also dealt with adults who are not students. One of 


TABLE 3 


FREQENCY OF THE DOCTORAL STUDIES 
COVERING DIFFERENT PERSONALITY 


VARIABLES, 
p 
S. No. Variable No. of 
studies 
covering 


Intelligence 

Adjustment 

Academic achievement 
Extraversion-Introversion 
Sociability 

Sex differences 
Neuroticism 

Aggression 

9. Anxiety 

Personality needs and fantasy 
11. Verbal abilities 

12. Emotional stability 


PIAA YY = 


a 

6 

5 

5 

4 

5 

4 

z) 

2 

5 

2 

4 

13. Creative abilities 2 
14. Occupational interests 2 
15. Persistence 2 
16. Ego-ideal 1 
17. Fear 1 
18. Inferiority 1 
19. Values 1 
20. Level of aspiration 1 
21. Attitudes 1 
22. Autonomy 1 
23. Self-esteem 1 
24. Leadership traits 1 
25. Security-Insecurity 1 
26. Cheating 1 
27. Imagination 1 
28. Art appreciation 1 
29. Frustration 1 
30. Curiosity 1 
31. Conservatism-Radicalism 1 
32. Initiative 1 
33. Shyness 1 
34, Independence 1 
35. Concern over sex 1 


(Note: The figures are based on the information given 
in the abstracts and hence some details are likely 
to have been missed). 
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these studies includes all three groups starting with 
adolescents. 


Instruments : 


With respect to the research instruments or 
tests used in these studies, quite interesting trends 
emerge. Almost all of these studies have used per- 
sonality inventories (most of them using more than 
one) usually the standard ones, some adapted ver- 
sions of these studies and a few developed specific- 
ally for the purpose. The frequency with which some 
of the standard instruments have been used and the 
details of the new instruments developed are given in 
Table 4. 

The table indicates that there are only 
twelve new instruments developed to assess some 
of the personality variables. Most of the researchers 
show a tendency to use standard instruments 
rather than to develop new ones. The table also in- 
dicatés use of projective techniques specially the 
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TAT and Rorschach by a number of these investi- 
gators. Only one adaptation reported is that of 
Rosenzweig’s Picture Frustration Study. Besides 
these instruments, the investigators have also made 
use of other research techniques like observation, 
autobiographical studies, case histories, interviews 
atid so on. 

Viewing critically, the table reveals a signifi- 
cant trend of ‘instrument dependent research’ in the 
area of personality. There appears to be a great 
tendency in the researchers to plan their studies 
around a few instruments that are readily available. 
While this kind of research provides good data for 
comparative studies with standard instruments, 
there is always a danger for the researcher to get 
biased by these instruments in certain directions, 
This kind of instrument dependent research also 
poses danger of limiting the areas of exploration by 
the researcher and narrowing the scope of the 
studies. 


TABLE 4 


DETAILS OF THE VARIOUS INSTRUMENTS USED, 


ADAPTED, AND NEWLY DEVELOPED FOR THE 


TWENTYSIX PERSONALITY STUDIES 


S. No. Name of the Instrument No. of 
studies 
1. Thematic Apperception Test 9 
2. Rorschach Ink Blot Test 6 
3. Kuppuswamy’s S.E.S. Scale 5 
4. Jalota’s Group Test of Intelligence 6 
5. Raven's Progressive Matrices 3 
6. Maudsley Personality Inventory 2 
7. Children Apperception Test 1 
8. Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale 1 
9. Asthana’s Adjustment Inventory 1 
10. Bell’s Adjustment Inventory 2 
11. Mehta's Group Test of Intelligence 1 
12. Rotter’s Incomplete Sentence Blank 1 
13. Allport-Vernon-Lindzey’s Study of Values 1 
14. Saxena’s Personality Inventory 1 
15. Saxena’s Adjustment Inventory 1 


16. Carlson’s Pre-adolescent and Adolescent 
Questionnaire 

17. Carlson’s Parent Questionnaire 1 

18. . Roe-Siegleman Parent-Child Relation 
Questionnaire 

19. Bernreuter’s Personality Inventory 

20 Maslow’s Security-Insecurity Inventory 

21. Albert and Harbers FADA 

22. Bendig’s Judgement Test 

23. Meiers Art Judgement Test 

24. Graves Design Judgement Test 


m o o e i i i 


S. No. New instruments developed, 
investigator, year 

1. A Personality Rating Inventory: (Srivastava, 
1953) 

2. A questionnaire for measuring the ego-ideals 
(Pratap, 1960). 

3. A test to measure Fear, Aggression and Anxiety 
in children (Julka, 1963). 

4° Personality Inventory (Lal, 1968). 

5 Attitude Scale (towards teachers, parents, life, 
country, religion etc.) (Sodhi, 1970). 

6. Occupational Inventory (Sodhi, 1970). 

7. Behaviour Determinant Scale (Singha, 1970). 

8. Questionnaire to study Frustrations and Aspira- 
tions (Mathur, 1970). 

9. A Conservatism-Radicalism Scale (Saran, 1970). 

10. Personality Trait Questionnaire (Uppal, 1971). 

11. Personality Assessment from Children’s Paint- 
ings (Mathur, 1972). 

12. Personality Inventory (Gaur, 1967). 

13. Rosenzweig’s Picture Frustration 
adapted by Pareek (1958). 


Study was 


es = 


ee a a 


PERSONALITY, LEARNING AND MOTIVATION 
Statistical Analysis : 


The types of statistical techniques for data 
analysis used in these studies range from simple 
calculations of mean and standard deviations to fac- 
tor analytical approaches. Correlation coefficients of 
different kinds and non-parametric statistics have 
also been used in the treatment of the data. 

This completes a broad overview of the re- 
search trends in the area of personality. This over- 
view gives the impression that although researches 
in this area are more in number covering as many as 
thirtyfive personality variables, many other aspects 
of the personality that are relevant to the educational 
psychologists have been neglected. These studies 
are mostly exploratory type and such exploratory 
studies conducted in the past do not seem to have 
provided any productive guidelines for future re- 
search studies. A naive researcher who is only 
familiar with the problems of education in the 
country would expect the researchers to explore 
problems like, what kind vf school or college en- 
vironment is required to develop -certain desirable 
personality traits like creativity, achievement, etc., 
what kind of impact the teacher personality 
has on the students’ personality development, to 
what extent it is possible to change the teacher and 
student personalities, what kind of teacher behaviour 
influences student personality and in what way, etc. 
Socialisation process among the students, structural 
and environmental determinants of student persona- 
lities and socialisation, development of higher 
needs in students are some areas that recent 
developments in educational technology war- 
rant. More experimental studies are requir- 
ed to answer some of these questions. Per- 
sonality research in educational psychology 
has unfortunately been limited to the students and 
the more important sections of education—the tea- 
chers, educational administrators, etc.—have com- 
paratively been neglected. A few of the studies on 
teachers and administrators are reported in chapters 
on teaching and teacher behaviour, teacher educa- 
tion and educational administration. Studies us- 
ing more sophisticated methodological attempts and 
studying ` higher order personality variables like 
personal orientation, self actualization, need 
achievement, level of aspiration, etc., are needed. 


PERSONALITY OF JUVENILE DELINQUENTS 


Besides the  twentysix studies covered 
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above, there are seven doctoral studies con- 
ducted on the personality patterns of juvenile delin- 
quents and institutionalised people. All these seven 
studies were conducted at seven universities (viz., 
Banaras, Allahabad, Ranchi, Rajasthan, Delhi, 
Agra and Vikram universities). The first of these 
was conducted by Gopal Krishna (1956) at Banaras 
Hindu University. Gopal Krishna (1956) attempted 
to study the personality patterns of 180 delinquents 
of sixteen to twentyfour years of age using Rorschach 
test, TAT and MMPI. The rest of the studies also 
were conducted more or less on similar patterns and 
were meant to delineate the personality patterns of 
adolescent delinquents. The only addition to some of 
the latter studies was study of the delinquent per- 
sonality by using other tests besides TAT and Rors- 
chach. The other tests used by investigators include 
Bhatia’s Battery of Performance Test (Kundu, 1965), 
Alexander’s Passalong, Goodenough’s Draw-a-Man 
and Word Association Tests (Bose, 1960), Raven’s 
Progressive Matrices, Bernreuter’s Personality In- 
ventory, Rotter’s Incomplete Sentence Blank and 
Allport-Vernon-Lindzey’s Study of Values (Mir- 
chandani, 1970) and Maslow’s Security-Insecurity 
Inventory (Rajguru, 1971). Four of these seven 
studies used controls and compared their personality 
structure with delinquents. 


ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS 


Of the seven studies that could be grouped 
under this area, five are directly on school adjust- 
ment of adolescent boys, one study is a comparative 
study of bright and dull children on personality 
kabits (Patel, 1967) and the other on the mental 
symptoms of school children (Sen, 1971). These 
studies were conducted one each at the universities 
of Delhi, Allahabad, Agra, Calcutta and Kuruk- 
shetra and two at the M.S. University of Baroda. The 
arcas covered by the five studies on adjustment in- 
clude psychological needs and adjustment (Nanda, 
1957), adjustment of school children (Kakkar, 1964; 
Bhagia, 1966), adjustment of school children as 
seen by parents, teachers and students themselves, 
(Agrawal, 1970), and adjustment differences in in- 
telligence and socio-economic status (Mattoo, 1972). 
These studies were ‘conducted on high school stu- 
dents. In some of these studies new adjustment in- 
yentories have been developed which have since be- 
come popular (for example Bhagia, 1966). Saxena’s 
Adjustment Inventory and Asthana’s Adjustment 


t 
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Inventory have been used in two studies. The rest 
_of them have developed their own inventories and 
standardised them. Other instruments like Rors- 
chach, Raven’s Progressive Matrices, TAT, 
Eysenck’s Personality Inventory, Bernreuter’s Per- 
sonality Inventory, Dasgupta’s Parental Love Inven- 
tory, Roy’s Group Intelligence Test, Allahabad 
Bureau’s Verbal Group Test of Intelligence, Kuppu- 
swamy’s SES Scale, etc. have been used and scores 
on some of these instruments have been correlated 
with the scores on adjustments. 

While the interest in this area of study still 
seems to persist in the researchers, these studies do 
not seem to go beyond surveying or comparing the 
adjustment patterns of selected groups of students. 
Secondly, the concentration again is on students, 
like in the other personality studies and the teachers 
seem to have been badly neglected — may be some- 
times it is taken for granted that the teachers are 
well adjusted. Perhaps this is something that needs 
to be explored at this stage of the research on 
personality adjustment. Here again environmental 
correlates of adjustment both in the teachers and stu- 
dents, job satisfaction or work-motivation of tea- 
chers and the school adjustment of students, the 
possibilities of enhancing the school adjustment of 
students by environmental variation or by teachers” 
verbal behaviour modification, etc. need to be stu- 
died. Perhaps before that the dynamics of school 
adjustment also needs to be further explored. 


LEARNING 


While the area of personality, discussed so far, 
covered about forty studies on different aspects of 
personality including personality traits of normal 
and delinquents and adjustment patterns of adoles- 
cents, etc., the studies related to learning and moti- 
vation seem to have received rather disproportiona- 
tely low attention by the scholars in this field. Lear- 
ning as well as motivation, both being core areas of 
educational psychology, one expects more researches 
‘in “these” areas than on the allied ones. Surprisingly 
there appear to be only seven doctoral studies con- 
‘ducted in the area of learning and three in the area 
‘of motivation. However, the negligence in the area 
of motivation is partly compensated by a few re- 
“search projects exclusively in this area. 

The seven studies on learning could be classi- 
fied into three major types : developmental -studies 
‘exploning| ‘the development of language learning and 
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concept formation, experimental studies on learning, 
and general studies. There are four studies falling 
into the first category, two into the second and one 
into the third. 

The first of the developmental studies was 
conducted by Syamala in 1961 at Banaras Hindu 
University. This was a comparative study of concept 
formation and productive thinking in two groups of 
children from Southern and Northern parts of 
India. This was conducted in line with Piaget’s stu- 
dies and development of concepts like dreams, 
thought, God, beauty, birth, cleverness, death, life, 
family etc. were studied. This study revealed the re- 
gional differences in concept formation and made a 
significant contribution in pointing out to the en- 
vironmental differences in concept formation. The 
next study was by Joshi (11963) from Lucknow Uni- 
versity on ‘development of understanding during child- 
hood’, In all, 730 children from Lucknow were stu- 
died on eight concepts : self, social, aesthetic, weight, 
time, space, etc. For younger children interviews 
and for older children questionnaires were used. 
Development of understanding was found to be re- 
gulated both by age and sex of the children. Deve- 
lopment of the different concepts have been discussed 
in detail in this study and the results are presented 
in the abstracts to be followed. The next two deve- 
lopmental studies were conducted at Bombay Uni- 
versity which related to. language development in Guja- 
rati speaking children. Merchant (1961) studied the 
language development of Gujarati speaking Bohra 
girls of Standard IV at Bombay. A significant as- 
pect of this study was that the investigator took into 
consideration the teachers of these girls and assessed 
simultaneously their awareness about the language 
development in their children. The second study was 
an extensive study; of the language development in 
800 Gujarati children from Gujarat, Saurashtra and 
Eombay. A number of tests were used including oral 
and written tests. Norms for the children upto 12 
years of age were established and the results obtain- 
ed gave very useful information about the language 


development in children. While these four studies are « 


good attempts to study the -concept formation and 
language development in children, their scope gets 
limited if the finding by Syamala (1961) regarding the 
environmentai variation in concept formation is uni- 
versal. In view of this perhaps -concept- formation 
studies would be required for different regions of the 
country, if at-all some -useful purposes have to be 
served in the curriculum development at school level 
in different regions of the country, In view of the 
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importance and relevance this area has, more studies 
would have been expected since 1964 when the last 
of these four studies appeared. A number of other 
practical problems along these lines have to be tack- 


led. Concept formation in tribals seems to be one f 


area that needs attention. Since there is environmen- 
tal variation found in development of concepts the 
next logical question would be to identify the sources 
that are contributing to this kind of variation and 
explore the possibilities of the source manipulation 
in order to make the developmental process fast. 
Such studies only can give some useful information 
for the curriculum development or teacher training 
colleges, as the role of the teacher may have to be 
reconstructed for the primary school level in order 
to enhance fast development in children. 

Among the two experimental studies in the 
area of learning, one is an experimental survey on 
bilingualism conducted by Vaidya at Bombay Uni- 
versity as far back as in 1954. This study aimed at 
determining the influence of bilingualism on learning 
(school achievement, language development, intelli- 
gence, etc.). The study was conducted on 1,010 child- 
ren speaking Gujarati and English. The study in- 
dicated interesting results which have far reaching 
implications for the language problems that one often 
comes across in education. 


The record study in this area was an experi- 
mental study of learning and awareness by Ramesh 
Dixit (1967) from Jodhpur University. Although 
this study has more of psychological interest than 
educational interest, results have a few implications 
for educational psychology as it points out the 
role of awareness and reinforcement in verbal con- 


ditioning. i 


The Jast of the set is a study of the role played 
by cultural factors in learning process (Misra, 1968) 
conducted at Banaras Hindu University. This study 
examined a variety of sources to determine the role 
played by cultural factors in learning. The results 
are in the expected direction and point out to the 
need to take into consideration the cultural factors 
in curriculum construction. 


On the whole, the studies on learning are rather 
disappointing as no theoretical or practical contri- 
butions of utility to the field of education in India 
have been made by these studies except the ones on 
concept formation, although the studies deserve a 
credit in their own right. 
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MOTIV ATION 


There are altogether eight studies that could 
be classified under this area of which three are thesis 
reports and five are project reports. All these studies 
are rather recent ones and indicate a . significant 
trend of growing interest in this area of research, 
particularly achievement motivation. Of the eight, 
seven are exclusively studies on achievement moti- 
vation mostly using the achievement motivation pic- 
tures developed by Prayag Mehta at the National 
Council of Educational Research and Training. 
Some of the project reports covered in this area have 
since been published or widely circulated and hence 
are well known. 

The first doctoral study was by Tamhankar 
(1968) on the achievement motivation of young 
adolescent boys, conducted at Poona University. A 
significant aspect of this study was the development 
of a scoring manual for n-Achievement in Marathi 
language. The results are rather interesting and in- 
dicate relationships between achievement motivation 
and personal values, socio-economic status, intelli- 
gence, academic performance, etc. The second doc- 
toral study by Chaudhary (1971) conducted at Panjab 
University also attempted to assess the relationships 
between achievement motivation and anxiety, intelli- 
gence, sex, socio-economic class, vocational aspira- 
tion, etc. High school students were studied again 
using the test developed by Mehta. The third and 
recent study by Gokulnathan (1972) took an alto- 
gether new direction in studying the achievement 
motivation and educational achievement in tribal and 
non-tribal students. Again the achievement motiva- 
tion set of cards developed by Mehta were used 
alongwith the Achievement value and Anxiety In- 
ventory of Mehta, Kuppuswamy’s SES Scale and 
examination marks. A significant aspect of the re- 
sults is the finding favouring high need achievement 
level in tribal students as compared to the non-tribals. 

The projects in this area have also been con- 
ducted under the initiation of Mehta. Two of them 
are studies on achievement motivation in high school 
students by Mehta and his associates (Mehta, 1969; 
Mehta, Kumar and Sharma, 1967) conducted with 
the assistance vf NCERT. These were studies on 
the level of achievement motivation in high school 
boys at Delhi as well as a comparative study of the 
n-Achievement in middle class and working class 
boys. About 975 pupils of class IX from 32 schools 
of Delhi were studied, The results of this study are 
not discussed here in view of the detailed abstract 
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given at the end. This study later on appeared in 
a book form under the title ‘The Achieve- 
ment Motivation in High School Boys’. 
Following these studies, a number of studies 
appeared on n-Achievement of high school 
boys by Mehta and his associates as well as 
a few other investigators using the n-Achievement 
cards developed by Mehta. These are not reported 
here as most of them are published articles and do 
not fall under the scope of this report. However, it 
can be stated here that research in this area has 
grown greatly in the past two or three years and 
even now a few researches are in progress in different 
parts of the country, some of them attempting to 
boost up n-Achievement in school teachers, as well 
as students by training programmes. Two studies 
conducted at Sardar Patel University, Vallabh Vidya- 
nagar by Desai (1971, 72) were also along these lines. 
Both of these studies attempted to develop achieve- 
ment motivation in high school boys by designing 
special curricula, The detailed abstracts are given at 
the end. The last of the projects which could be 
grouped under motivation studies is by Pareek and 
his associates at the National Institute of Health Ad- 
ministration and Education. This study conducted 
under the title of ‘Motivation Training for Mental 
Health’ attempted to change teacher behaviour by 
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using feedback on interaction analysis. It aimed at 
improving the positive mental health of school child- 
ren by bringing about such changes in teacher beha- 
viour. Although grouped under this category, this 
study comes under a wave of new researches on 
interaction analysis which is fast developing in the 
area of educational social psychology. 

Viewing broadly, researches on motivation in 
general and achievement motivation in particular 
seem to be developing fast, touching many new 
areas. While this is a welcome growth, other potent 
areas of motivation also deserve attention in view 
of the educational needs of the country. Some such 
areas include work motivation of teachers and the 
possibilities of increasing it, motivation in the adop- 
tion of innovations like programmed learning, 
motivation for change in teachers in order to bring 
change in students, further explorations in achieve- 
ment motivation including the efficacy of achieve- 
ment motivation training programmes and so on. As 
the number of students registered for Ph.D. in Edu- 
cation is on the increase, it can be hoped that in 
future, the researches would also contribute more 
to explore theoretical grounds using adequate 
theoretical models and at the same time oriented to- 
wards practical problems and educational develop- 
ment. 
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ABSTRACTS : 127-186 


127. AGRAWAL, R.N., Adjustment Problems of 
Pupils of Secondary Schools — Adjustment 
Problems of Secondary School Pupils as Per- 
ceived and Judged by Parents, Teachers and 
Pupils themselves, Ph.D. Edu., Agra U., 1970. 


The study sought to answer the following 
questions : (i) What kind of adjustment problems do 
boys think they themselves have? (ii) In what res- 
pects do the parents’ and teachers’ judgements of 
pupils’ adjustment problems differ from each other 
and from pupils’ judgement of themselves? (iii) Are 
the boys of school age aware of what their parents 
and teachers think their actual adjustment problems 
are? (iv) What is the relationship between common 
adjustment problems and socio-economie status of 
boys of the age group thirteen to eighteen years? 

A multistage sample of 2,375 male students 
of different socio-economic strata from ninth to 
eleventh standards within the age range of thirteen 
to eighteen years from higher secondary schools 
was selected for the study. 

An inventory consisting of ninety items was 
constructed after two tryouts. The items were classi- 
fied into five areas of adjustment, viz., home, school, 
social, emotional and health. The reliability coefficient 
of the inventory by test-retest method was 0.80 and 
by split-half method, it was 0.91. The internal vali- 
dity was maintained by selecting only those items 
which had a discriminating value of at least 0.25, 
and external validity was determined by correlat- 
ing the inventory scores with teachers’ ratings, par- 
ents’ ratings and M.S.L. Saxena’s Adjustment In- 
ventory scores for which the coefficients were 0.74, 
0.85 and 0.74 respectively. 


The major findings are: (i) adjustment prob- 
lems in home, school and social areas as perceived 
by pupils themselves decrease with age, whereas in 
case of emotional and health areas, they increase; 
(ii) most of the mean differences between different 
socio-economic strata groups in home and health 
areas and between upper and lower socio-economic 
groups in other areas are found to be sig- 
nificantly different; (iii) the number of pupils’ over- 
all adjustment problems in different areas except 
home are highest for upper socio-economic group 
and lowest for the lower; (iv) in general the homo- 
geneity in the nature of adjustment problems in- 


creases with age, and it is found the highest in emo- 
tional area and lowest in school area; (v) parents’ 
responses reveal that the number of adjustment 
problems of pupils increase significantly with age 
in home and health areas, and they decrease in so- 
cial and emotional areas while there is no signifi- 
cant effect of age on problems in school 
area. Parents feel that pupils have more 
adjustment problems in home area rather than in 
emotional area. Teachers’ perception of pupils’ ad- 
justment problems is, by and large, in agreement 
with that of parents. 


128. BHAGIA, N. M., Study of the Problem of 
School-Adjustment and Developing an Adjust- 
ment Inventory, Ph.D. Edu., MSU, 1966. 


The main aim was to develop an inventory 
for the assessment of school adjustment of pupils. 
The other purposes were: (i) to place in the hands 


“of teachers a reliable and economic way of measur- 


ing school adjustment of each pupil, (ii) to enable 
the teachers through the inventory to spot out the 
children having problems and difficulties in adjust- 
ing to schools, and (iii) to, enable the schools to 
evaluate their setup and practices in the light of 
pupil requirements. In order to determine the basis 
for developing the inventory the study aimed at dis- 
covering a comprehensive data for contents in terms 
of pupils’ problems and other characteristics. 


The study was confined to secondary schools 
of Rajasthan. A sample of 618 pupils of 20 secon- 
dary schools was selected for collecting the problems 
and difficulties faced by students with regard to 
various aspects of school life. A number of educa- 
tionists, - psychologists, headmasters and teachers 
were also consulted. After analysing and classifying, 
115 problems and 48 characteristics were finally 
listed in two checklists. Two criterion groups of 
well adjusted and poorly adjusted pupils were iden- 
tified. A satisfaction questionnaire was prepared 
and administered to 3,224 pupils studying in ninety- 
two classes of twentyeight schools. Simultaneously 
the nominations of the students at the two extreme 
points of school adjustment were invited from two 
teachers of same classes. One hundred and thirty- 
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academic, social, administrative, 
and personal, The number was reduced to 186 after 
referring them to twenty experts for their face vali- 
their related aspects. Three preliminary runs 

were held to select effective items 
the final form. The first run helped to remove 


high and low scores, 

The final form of the inventory was 
to 165 items. The final form of the inventory 
administered to a representative sample of 2,550 
from X to XI classes, The mean, median 
standard deviation of the scores were calculated 
their reliability was tested. The skewness and 
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129. BHATT, L. J, PATEL, P. M., PATEL, 
M. M., and PARIKH, D. S., Inquiry into Psy- 
chological Factors related to Adolescent Ad- 
justment, Faculty of Education and Psycholo- 
gy. MSU, 1961, (ICMR financed) 


a The problem of the study was: Inquiry into 
psychological factors related to adolescent adjust- 
ment. The three-fold task of the study was: (a) to 
identify psychological factors which might influence 
adjustment of adolescents, (b) to construct and 
standardise andlor adapt tools for measuring adjust- 
ment and psychological factors, and (c) to study the 
relationship of various psychological factors with 
adjustment, 

The test material consisted of a battery of ten 
psychological inventories specially constructed and 
standardised andlor adapted for the study. The bat- 
tery, called Adolescent Adjustment Tests Battery, 
consisted of (1) Emotional Adjustment Inventory, 
(2) Social Adjustment Inventory, (3) Family Adjust- 
ment Inventory, (4) Interest Inventory-I, (5) Interest 


Inventory-II, (6) Conservative-Radical scale, (7) 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory-ISI version, (8) 
Maudsley Personality Inventory—Short Form, (9) 


Level of Education Aspiration scale, and (10) Study 
Habits Inventory. In addition to the above, the 
Baroda Group Test of Intelligence was also used 

The tests were administered to a sample of 
about 2,500 adolescent boys and girls drawn from 
urban and rural schools and colleges located in five 
geographical regions of Gujarat State, viz., North, 
Central and South Gujarat, Saurashtra and Kutch, 
Their ages ranged from thirteen to nineteen years. 
Norms were computed on a sample of 1,300 pupils, 
drawn from above regions, The detailed analysis was 
carried out on a sample of 300 cases. 

The main findings were: The correlation 
coefficients between the three areas of adjustment, 
viz. emotional, social, and family were statistically 
significant. Sex and community (urban and rural) 
were found to influence family. adjustment scores, 
Age did not influence scores in any of the three 
areas of adjustment. Between means for grades were 
found to have affected all the three areas of adjust- 
ment. Sex X community and gade X community 
interactions were significant with respect to the 
family adjustment. 

The psychological factors which had signifi- 
cant relationships with emotional adjustment were: 
neurosis and dominance-submission scales of Bem-, 
reuter’s Inventory, normal-neurotic dimension of the 


lated to social adjustment were: neurosis, selfvalh. 


factors which were found 
to be related to family adjustment were: neuroses, 
introversion-extraversion, and domissaoe-submision 
scales of Bemreuter Personality Inventory and social 
and aesthetic interests, 


130. BOSE, K., A Psychological Siudy of the Per- 
sonality Patterns of a group of tratitutlonalised 
boys with a view to understanding certain Emo 
tional Factors leading to Problem Behaviewr, 
PhD, Edu., Del, U.. 1960, 


The study intended to explore the factors in 
personality make-up of institutionalised boyi giv- 
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131, CHAUDHARY, N, The Riimiomihip bet» 
ween Achievement Motivation aud Ansiety, 
Intelligence, Sex, Socket Clam and Vocational 
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tion, partial correlation, multiple correlation, analy- 
sis of variaace, regression equations, chi-square test, 
and Mann-Whitney U test. The statistical analysis 
was done for both boys and girls combined and also 
separately. 

The important findings were: (i) the correla- 
tion coefficients between n-Achievement and intelli- 
gence scores for the combined samples, and for 
boys were not significant, whereas the same was sig- 
nificant at .01 level for girls; (ii) partial correlation 
(first and second order), multiple correlation, analy- 
sis of variance and regression equations indicated 
absence of correlation between these two variables; 
(iii) the correlation between n-Achievement and {est 
anxiety scores was negative and not significant: (iv) 
the correlation between n-Achievement and social 
class scores was positive and significant for the total 
group but it was not significant in the case of boys 
as well as girls (when computed separately); positive 
significant correlation was obtained by partial cor- 
relation, multiple correlation and regression equa- 
tions; (v) girls had higher n-Achievement score; (vi) 
the hypothesis asserting that n-Achievement and in- 
telligence were significantly positively related, was 
rejected; (vii) students with high n-Achievement and 
low test anxiety revealed moderate degree of discre- 
pancy from realistic vocational aspirations as com- 
pared to the students with low n-Achievement and 
high test anxiety. 


132. DEO, P., Self Concept of Disciplined and In- 
disciplined Students, Dept. of Edun Pan. U., 
1967. (F. F. financed) 


The present project was taken up for compar- 
ing the disciplined and the indisciplined students on 
their self-concepts. The main purpose was to find 
out if these two groups revealed different patterns 
of their self-concepts which could be related to their 
disciplined or indisciplined behaviour. 

The sample consisted of over 800 students 
from Punjab, Haryana, Chandigarh, U.P. and Jam- 
mu and Kashmir. From these 800 students, 300 dis- 
ciplined students and 400 indisciplined students 
finally constituted the sample for the project. Out 
of these 700 students, sixty were female disciplined 
students, and ninety female indisciplined students. 
As no objective instrument was available for identi- 
fying disciplined or indisciplined students the mea- 
sure adopted was ratings by teachers and heads of 
the institutions. In the development of the tool for 


objectively identifying disciplined and indisciplined 
students, two main factors were taken into account, 
viz., social desirability variable and the chances of 
the subject faking and maligning the responses. 
For studying the self-concept, Deo’s Personality 
Word List which is a standardised test was used. 
Descriptive statistical methods were used for analysing 
the data. The main technique for data collection was 
that of psychological testing. 

The study revealed that the  indisciplined 
group generally exhibited a high tendency to mark 
more words for their self-description as compared 
with the disciplined group which marked fewer 
words, the difference being statistically significant. 
This suggests the presence of extrovert types amongst 
the indisciplined group which is self-explanatory. 
The differences in the mean scores of these two 
groups were observed to be statistically significant 
on two dimensions, viz., emotional characteristics 
and character traits, other dimension differences 
being not significant. On the emotional dimension, 
the indisciplined group obtained a significantly higher 
score by marking more words than the disciplined 
group. This is indicative of the emotional emphasis 
in the indisciplined group. The disciplined group on 
the other hand, gave a much higher score on charac- 
ter traits where the score was low for indisciplined 
group. Thus higher emotionality and lower values 
of character speak for the indisciplined behaviour. 
On the percent differences fortythree adjectives sig- 
nificantly discriminated between the two groups. Out 
of these the negative adjectives picked up more by 
the indisciplined group were Aggressive, Nervous, 
Suggestible, Intolerant, Hostile and Talkative. On 
the positive side, the  indisciplined students more 
often described themselves as Graceful, Likable, 
Attractive, Smart, Humorous, Intelligent, Systematic, 
Enthusiastic, Affectionate, Straightforward, . Alert, 
Reasonable, Frank, Forceful, Responsible, Active, 
Bold, Carefree and Strong. They also described 
themselves as Noble, Punctual and Ambitious. The 
Physical strength, Intelligence, Activeness, Boldness, 
Frankness and Ambition are some of the characteris- 
tics which would distinctly go with the indisciplined 
group. There is also a possibility of their overesti- 
mating themselves. On the other hand, the disciplin- 
ed group gave only two negative adjectives as being 
marked more by them—Shy and Confused. On the 
positive words, the disciplined students have check- 
ed more such words as Happy, Wise, Mature, Re- 
laxed, Patient, Well-adjusted and Sympathetic. When 
the positive and negative scores were combined to 
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yield a composite score, the disciplined group was 
found to be getting a statistically significant higher 
score than the indisciplined group. Thus disciplined 
students revealed a distinctly different picture of 
their self-concept indicating a more stable personali- 
ty as compared to the indisciplined students who 
gave a picture of maladjustment through high emo- 
tions and low estimate of character. 


133. DESAI, D. B., Achievement Motivation in 
High School Pupils in Kaira District, M. B. 
Patel College of Education, Vallabh Vidyana- 
gar, 1971. (NCERT financed) 


The project was divided into two parts. The 
first part was intended to carry out a survey of 
achievement motive of high school pupils of Kaira 
district. The second part was intended to try out an 
experiment in achievement motivation development 
in high school pupils through the implementation 
of the curriculum prepared by Mehta. 

The survey of the achievement motivation in 
Kaira district school pupils was undertaken with 
two specific objectives ; (i) to determine the level of 
- the achievement motive in school boys and (ii) to 

study the relationship between achievement motive 
and school performance, 

The survey was confined to 1,000 pupils—735 
boys and 265 girls—selected from 31 schools on the 
basis of their achieving status and socio-economic 
status. TAT and the AMI, along with Jayaben 
Patel’s Group Test of Intelligence and a socio-eco- 

. nomic status scale were administered. The TAT 
scores were computed by a team of three trained 
scorers. The scorers obtained a coding reliability of 
.84 and above. 

The following were the major findings: (i) 
487 pupils belonged to 89 to 112 IQ group, 
whereas 373 pupils belonged to 65 to 88 TQ group and 
140 pupils belonged to 113 to 135 IQ group. (ii) In 
thirty schools, various classes had different mean n- 
Achievement scores. (iii) There were 284 pupils 
having 3 to 7 n-Achievement scores, 268 
pupils were having —2 to +2 n-Achievement scores, 
eightyfive were having —7 to —3 n-Achievement 
scores, and eleven pupils were having 23 to 37 n-Achi- 
evement scores. There was no provision for special 
treatment for high n-Achievement and low n-Achieve- 
ment pupils. (iv) There seems to be a definite posi- 
tive correlation between IQ and n-Achievement 
scores, It is observed that n-Achievement score in- 


creases with IQ. Feeble minded pupils had 2.1 as 
mean n-Achievement, average 6.8, very superior 
10.9 and genius 13.4. (v) The n-Achievement score 
shows positive relationship with SES. (vi) n-Achieve- 
ment mean score of Madras pupils is 3.76, 
Delhi pupils is 4.76 and Kaira pupils is 3.92. 
(vii) School SES is a predominant factor affecting 
n-Achievement level of pupils. (viii) School achiev- 
ing status has positive relationship with pupils’ 
n-Achievement score. (ix) The n-Achievement scores 
of pupils of illiterate parents (3.19), primary edu- 
cated parents (5.13), secondary educated parents 
(7.14) and graduate parents (10.03) indicated definite 
positive and statistically significant relationship with 
pupils’ n-Achievement scores. (x) The wards of those 
who are in white collared jobs, fourth class staff and 
business men scored significantly higher n-Achieve- 
ment scores than those of others. The relationship is 
statistically significant. (xi) The Ss reflected 
significant amount of Achievement Th, N, I and 
Ga+. (xii) The Ss did not reflect considerable 
amount of G+, G—, Bp, Bw and Ga-+. (xiii) The 
mean AMI score is 5.29. The AR score is 10.15 and 
TR score is 7.38 and UR score is 4.32. The TR 
score of Kaira district pupils is higher than that of 
Delhi pupils. Kaira TR is 7.38 and Delhi TR is 6.16; 
Kaira AMI score is 6.75. (xiv) There is a positive 
relationship between AI and AR scores and AMI 
and n-Achievement scores. (xv) The Achievement 
Motive Inventory Scores and performance of pupils 
did not show definite relationship. 

Part II of the project aimed at conducting an 
experiment on achievement motivation development. 

Mehta’s curriculum was tried out by teachers 
specially trained in achievement motivation. The 
gain was measured in three aspects. 

Firstly, the pupils gained significantly in their 
n-Achievement score. Secondly, there was an avera- 
ge gain of 7 percent marks in their examination sub- 
jects and thirdly, the gain in the change of their 
behaviour was recorded in anecdotal records, The 
pupils showed better aspirational behaviour. 


134. DESAI, D. B., and TRIVEDI, R. S. 
Achievement Motivation Development in High 
School Pupils through implementation of a 
specially designed Curriculum, M. B. Patel 
College of Education, Vallabh Vidyanagar, 
1972. (UGC financed) 


On the basis of previous research studies by 
the same investigators a {gw observations were 
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noted for further research. Firstly, it was felt that 
anecdotal record cards be prepared and the obser- 
vations of change in pupil behaviour be noted. Se- 
condly, the change may be studied in terms of pupils’ 
academic performance through objective tests. A 
third point which is very significant is the possibility 
of preparation of a new curriculum for achieve- 


ment motivation development in high school 
pupils. The hypotheses tested were: (i) the 
training for achievement motive in teachers 
would lead to an increase in the achieve- 


ment motive of their pupils which in turn will re- 
sult in their better performance and better beha- 
viour; (ii) implementation of specially designed pro- 
gramme by the teachers who have been orien- 
ted to the idea of achievement motivation, would 
lead to an increase in n-Achievement score of pupils; 
(iii) the increased n-Achievement in pupils will affect 
their performance positively; (iv) the n-Achievement 
development in pupils would affect their behaviour 
positively; (v) the increased n-Achievement in pupils 
would lead to an increase in pupils’ motivation to- 
wards school. 

The experiment was designed to train the 
teachers in n-Achievement development. The train- 
ing was designed for four days. A curriculum was 
specially prepared and designed by a team 
of eight people. The printed copies of the 
curriculum were given to the teachers and on the 
basis of it, each experience was discussed. The 
curriculum was based on teaching (a) knowledge, 
(b) feeling and (c) action aspects of pupils’ mind 
in terms vf their perception of themselves. The per- 
ception was limited to their own goal setting beha- 
viour, aspirations and planning of action strategies. 
The entire experiment on pupils was planned for 
one term i.e. from November Ist 1971 to March 
7th 1972. In all, it was 60 periods treatment (curri- 
culum). Each day one period was devoted to 
achievement motivation development programme. 
Achievement tests in science, English and geo- 
graphy, JIM scale developed by Frymier and TAT 
for n-Achievement were administered as pretests. 
After the end of the instruction for the whole term, 
tests were again administered to measure achieve- 
ments of the pupils. The change in the pupils’ beha- 
viour worked as a sort of feedback to the teachers 
who need job satisfaction and when they get it from 
their job, this itself becomes a motivating factor. 


Findings: (i) The total gain in mean achieve- 
ment score is 10.4 i.e. the score was 5.3 before the 


treatment and it came up to 15.7 as a result of treat- 
ment (i.e. through the implementation of an 
n-Achievement development curriculum specially 
designed by the investigators). (ii) It was observed 
that the number of UI stories decreased to the ex- 
tent of 173 from 280 UI stories in the pretest. 
Similarly TI stories decreased to 310 from the total 
of 872. The reduction of PI and TI stories suggests 
that the unrelated and task related imageries in the 
minds of students took shape of achievement rela- 
ted imageries. As a result of this, 482 AT stories in- 
creased in the first test, making the total 980, which 
was only 498 in the pretest. The highest increase 
can be observed in the posttest and the resultant in- 
crease is 547. Similarly a considerable increase can 
be seen in I which was 294 in pretest, 711 in post- 
test, resulting in an increase of 417. The third 
factor showing considerable increase is N which 
was 445 in pretest, 896 in posttest and the result- 
ing increase is 451. The other factors which also 
were induced to a significant extent were Ga+, G+, 
H and Bp. The factors like G+, Ga— and Bw 
also increased though not to a very high significant 
level. (iii) It was observed that all the schools gained 
in terms of pupil performance to the extent of 11.4 
percent of marks. (iv) The gain of the pupil in 
English and geography reveals a substantial impact 
of increase in their n-Achievement. This leads us to 
predict that if proper system, incentives and healthy 
classroom climate are maintained, perhaps these pupils 
of grade X will show surprisingly high performance 
when they reach S.S.C. class. (v) The mean pre- 
experiment score on JIM scale was 86.8 and the 
post-experiment mean score on JIM was 87.1. It 
can be observed from the difference in gain, that 
the gain is not significant. This suggests that perhaps 
a large scale study for the entire institution is neces- 
sary rather than a study on just one class from each 
Institution. 


135. DIXIT, R. C., Learning and Awareness — an 
Experimental Study, Ph.D. Psy., Jod. U., 1967. 


The objectives were: (i) to evaluate the com- 
bined effect of awareness and motivation to receive 
the reinforcement on verbal conditioning and (ii) to 
determine whether the sex of the experimenter and 
of the subject is important in a factorial design using 
the Taffel Sentence Construction Task. 

The sample consisted of 96 persons. A senten- 
ce construction task was chosen as the conditioning 
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procedure because awareness can be more readily 
and clearly determined with this task. 

Some of the important findings were: (i) Sub- 
jects who were aware of a correct contingency bet- 
ween the reinforcement and their own responses 
gave more personal pronoun sentences over trials 
than did the unaware subjects; (ii) there was no 
evidence that unaware subjects learned; (iii) aware 
subjects desirous of reinforcement, gave more first- 
person-pronoun responses than those who did not 
care for it; (iv) close relationship existed between the 
subjects’ performance on conditioning and sex of 
the experimenter, and also between the sex of the 
experimenter and motivation to receive reinforce- 
ment, and (v) though quadruple interaction of rein- 
forcement, awareness, sex of experimenter and sex of 
subject did not reach .05 level of significance in 
the overall analysis of covariance, the results of 
separate analyses for male and female subjects showed 
clearly that sex of subject was an important factor; in 
these analyses it fas found that for female subjects 
the relationship between awareness and conditioning 
was not influenced by the sex of experimenter, 
whereas for male subjects the relationship between 
awareness and conditioning was highly dependent 
upon the sex of experimenter. 


136. GAUR, J. C., Personality Profiles of Isolates, 
Ph.D. Edu., Agra. U., 1967. 


The major objectives of the study were : (i) to 
investigate into the causes which lead to the deve- 
lopment of isolatic tendencies in children, (ii) to 
study the influence of isolatic nature on school 
achievement, (iii) to compare personality profiles of 
isolate boys and girls and (iv) to suggest ways and 
means for education of isolates and their adjustment 
in the society. 

Subjects were selected from eight schools with 
499 girls and 551 boys. Sociometric and ‘Guess who’ 
techniques were employed in twelve different sections 
for boys and twelve different sections for girls. Forty 
isolate boys and isolate girls were selected and an 
equal number of boys and girls were selected to act 
as the controlled group. The tools used were the 
Rorschach Ink-Blot Test, the Thematic Apperception 
Test, Personality Inventory, an intelligence test, a 
questionnaire and an opinionnaire. Case study and 
interviews were also made use of. 

It is found that girl isolates are introverts 
and day dreamers. They possess uncontrollable 


emotions and they are afraid of even anticipated li- 
mitations. They lack common sense and generally 
fail to find immediate solution of problems. They 
are below average in intelligence, weak in studies, 
quarrelsome, selfish, shabbily dressed, and tell lies. 
Delinquent isolate girls come from low income 
group families. Isolate boys are introverts, aggressive, 
depressed and poor in intelligence. They do not 
thake efforts to make social adaptations. Detached 
and completely maladjusted in society, isolate boys 
are weak in studies, proud, selfish and shabbily 
dressed, They have stealing habits and sex perver- 
sions. Their academic achievement is very poor 
when compared with the academic achievement of 
the normal group. 


137. GHOSH, M., Fantasy Life of Girls at the Pre- 
adolescent and Adolescent Stages, Ph.D. Edu., 
All. U., 1956. 


The present study proposed to investigate the 
imaginary emotional (fantasy) life of groups of 
preadolescent and adolescent girls of higher secon- 
dary schools in Uttar Pradesh. 

The preadolescent group (11+ and 12+) 
which consisted of 100 subjects was mainly drawn 
from classes VII and VIII, whereas the adolescent 
group consisting of 95 girls (154+ and 16+) was 
drawn from classes IX to XII. The research tools 
used in the investigation were the unstructured ink 
blots, the Thematic Apperception Test (TAT), the 
Jalota’s Group Test of Intelligence, and autobiogra- 
phies of the subjects. 

The results of the study have revealed that (i) the 
adolescent girls show more variability than the pre- 
adolescent girls in respect of fluency of imagination; 
(ii) preadolescent group has a tendency to give a 
large portion of “form” responses than the adoles- 
cent girls on unstructured inkblots; (iii) perceptive 
imagery of the older girls seem to have more sharp- 
ness of form indicating mental maturity, clarity of 
associative process, and ability to concentrate; (iv) 
older girls give a large number of movement res- 
ponses than the younger girls; (v) a large number of 
girls in both the groups indulge in fantasies of 
aggression; (vi) adolescent girls have more romantic 
touch in their responses; (vii) escape themes occupy 
a higher place in the preadolescent group than in the 
adolescent group; (viii) religion occupies almost the 
same place in the life of both the groups; (ix) both 
the groups indulge in fairy tales fantasy; themes in’ 
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TAT given by the two groups of subjects differ not 
only in kind but in degree of emotional tone and 
feeling also, emotional intensity being greater in 
case of adolescent girls; (x) mother-daughter themes 


predominate in both the groups; (xi) the feeling of © 


reform-repentance which is the outcome of guilt- 
feeling is more marked in the adolescent girls than 
in the preadolescent girls; (xii) both the groups wish 
to escape from their anxieties and depression, how- 
ever, the proportion is greater for adolescent girls 
with respect to escape; (xiii) themes of ambition- 
success have a much more important place in the 
life of the adolescent girls than preadolescent girls; 
and (xiv) some adolescent girls resort to some sort 
of philosophical rationalisation as a defence mecha- 
nism to hide their real feelings and desires which 
are in conflict with social codes. 


138. GOKULNATHAN, P.P., A Study of Achieve- 
ment Related Motivation (n-Achievement and 
Anxiety) and Educational Achievement among 
Secondary School Pupils, Ph.D. Edu., Dib. U., 
1972. 


This is a comparative study of tribal and 
non-tribal students to study their n-Achievement 
with reference to racial, socio-cultural, educational 
and economic background. 

The tribals included in study were from Kachari, 
Miri and Meeh tribes of the early Mongoloid race. 
The non-tribal people were mostly non-Mongoloids 
or Vans of Hindu religion. They formed socially 
and educationally advanced sections. A total of 
294 boys and 89 girls drawn from 14 secondary 
schools vf Dibrugarh, Lakhimpur and Sibsagar dis- 
tricts constituted the sample. The method of sampl- 
ing followed was stratified random sampling. TAT 
and the Mehta’ Achievement Value and An- 
xiety Inventory (AVATI) were used to assess the 
achievement motivation and anxiety, respectively. 
Performance at the SSLC/HSLC examination and 
test examination served as the index of educational 
achievement. Form A of the Kuppuswamy’s SES 
Scale was used for classifying students on the basis 
of their socio-economic status. F ratio and t test 
were used to study the mean differences. 

Among the salient findings were the following : 
(i) The tribal pupils obtain significantly higher n- 
Achievement scores than the non-tribal pupils. (ii) 
The girls have an overall significantly higher n- 
Achievement than the boys. (iii) The tribal boys in 


the rural and urban samples exhibit more or less the 
same level of achievement motivation. The non-tribals 
in the rural sample show significantly greater n- 
Achievement level than their counterparts. The tribal 
and non-tribal boys in the rural sample do not show 
significant difference in their n-Achievement levels, but 
their urban counterparts show a significant differen- 
ce. The rural tribal boys show a tendency for greater 
n-Achievement than the urban  non-tribal boys 
although the difference is not significant. The tribal 
boys thus, irrespective of the area of their residence, 
possess a higher level of n-Achievement than the 
non-tribals. (iv) n-Achievement levels of the tribal 
boys with middle and low SES are comparatively 
higher and not significantly different from n-Achieve- 
ment of non-tribal urban boys with high SES. More- 
over, the mean n-Achievement of tribal boys with 
middle and low SES is significantly greater than 
the mean score of non-tribal urban boys with low 
SES. (v) Tribal boys of fathers of low educational 


level do not differ from  non-tribal boys 
of fathers with high and middle educa- 
tional levels; the three educational status 


groups (high, middle and low) within either the 
tribal or the non-tribal group do not show any 
significant differences in their mean n-Achievement; 
both the middle and low educational status tribal 
boys have greater mean n-Achievement than the tri- 
bal boys with fathers of low educational level. (vi) In 
both tribal and non-tribal groups the mean n- 
Achievement scores become lower when moved 
from higher to lower income groups. The drop in 
the mean is more prominent in the case of the non- 
tribal boys. Father’s income appears to be related 
in some way to n-Achievement scores in non-tribal 
sections, but it is not so in tribal sections. Tribal 
boys from each of the income groups show consi- 
derably greater n-Achievement, and in many cases, 
their achievement motivation level far exceeds that 
of non-tribal boys from the upper middle or group 
Il, lower middle or group III and the lower or 
group IV income groups. None of the three income 
groups of tribal boys differ significantly from the 
income group I of non-tribal boys. Group II tribal 
boys, however, show significantly greater mean n- 
Achievement score than the non-tribal groups III 
and IV. Group IHM tribal boys show significantly 
greater n-Achievement level than the three non- 
tribal income groups, M IM and IV. (vii) There 
was no urban tribal boy in the sample with father 
doing profzssional work; it consisted mostly-of skilled 
or unskilled workers’ families. They do not show 
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difference in their levels of n-Achievement. Within 
the non-tribals, the professional group of boys shows 
significantly greater n-Achievement than boys of 
the semi-skilled or unskilled workers. The tribals 
compared with the non-tribals show greater n- 
Achievement in each occupational group. 


139. GOPAL KRISHNA, Personality Patterns of 
Juvenile Delinquents with special reference to 
U.P., Ph.D. Edu., BHU, 1956. 


The main objective of this study was to com- 


„pare delinquent boys within the age range of 16 to 


24 years with 
range and the 
level. 

The delinquent group consisted of 90 proba- 
tioners, 40 inmates of the Juvenile Jail, 27 inmates 
of the Reformatory School and 23 schoo! delinquents. 
The repeated delinquents were preferred. The feeb- 
le-minded were excluded. Both urban and rural 
areas were represented. The normal or the control 
group comprised 45 boys from three colleges of two 
towns of Uttar Pradesh. The Rorschach Ink Blot 
Test and the Thematic Apperception Test were the 
primary ‘tools of the study. The Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) and the case 
histories were used to supplement the main findings. 
Beck method was followed in testing, scoring and 
interpreting the Rorschach Test data. Murray’s sys- 
tem of interpretation was used in the case of TAT 
data. 

Analysis of responses on the Rorschach Test 


the normal ones of the same age 
same socio-cultural and economic 


showed that the Reformatory School inmates had 


schizophrenic trends and borderline mental defici- 
ency. The schoo! delinquents were found to be more 
intelligent and aggressive, but their high anatomical 
responses indicated that intellectual functioning 
was blocked up owing to inhibition and generalised 
anxiety. The probationers and the inmates of Juve- 
nile Jail possessed the highest neurotic tendencies. In 
these two groups delinquency appeared to be the 
self-expression and mechanism of adjustment owing 
to the neurotic trends that disturb them. Analysis of 
responses on TAT indicated that broken homes had 
been the most important environmental factor caus- 
ing delinquency. Physical violence was highest in 
the whole delinquent group. Among all the four de- 
linquent groups, probationers ranked the highest 
both in behavioural disorders and emotional distur- 
bances, followed by the Juvenile Jail inmates, the 


` 


Reformatory School inmates and the school delin- 
quents in the descending order. Scores on MMPI 
showed that the psychoneurotic trends and the 
antisocial tendencies coexisted in delinquents. 
Hypochondriasis, hysteria and depression charac- 
terised the probationers’ group. The Juvenile Jail 
inmates: also showed. psychoneurotic trends. How- 
ever, they were emotionally less disturbed and had 
léss behavioural disorders. The trend towards 
schizophrenia was prominent in the Reformatory 
School cases. The school delinquents were found to 
possess psychopathic deviation, hysteria and dep- 
ression besides schizophrenia. The overall inferences 
of the study were that all delinquents were, more 
or less, psychoneurotic, their difficulties resulting 
from emotional disturbances. The TAT analysis 
revealed that the delinquents were first physically 
aggressive and then internally emotionally disturbed. 
The Rorschach finding showed that the delinquents 
were less intelligent. They always felt overwhelmed 
with fear and anxiety. The MMPI results confirmed 
the neurotic trends in delinquents. 


140. GUPTA, B. K., An Experimental Investiga- 
tion into Personality Patterns of Delinquent 
Adolescents, Ph.D. Edu., All. U., 1959. 


The present study approaches the problem of 
adolescent delinquency in our country from a purely 
psychological standpoint. It aims at discovering the 
psychological forces—needs, drives and emotions in 
the personality make-up of adolescent delinquents. 

The sample consisted of 50 adolescent delin- 
quents drawn from higher secondary schools of 
Allahabad and Faizabad. Opinions of school tea- 
chers and the guardians formed the basis for consi- 
dering a boy as delinquent in the psychological sense 
of the term. The control group of an equal number 


of nondelinquents, matched for age, intelligence, 
schooling and the socio-economic status, was also 
taken up. The projective techniques, namely, the 


Rorschach Ink Blot Test and the TAT were used. 
The Bhatia’s Battery of Performance Tests of Intel- 
ligence was used mainly to match the subjects of both 
the groups on the basis of their IQs. Personal inter- 
views with each subject, his guardian and his teachers 
were conducted. Student t test was used for analysis 
of the data. 

Some of the findings with regard to the per- 
sonality characteristics of delinquent adolescents 
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were as follows: (i) Emotionally delinquent adoles- 
cents are unstable and their behaviour is unpredictable. 
The ego structure of the delinquents is not properly or- 
ganised. (ii) The control of aggression is one of 
the problems of delinquents. A strong interest in 
sex is suggested although it cannot be said with 
certainty whether the delinquents had any sex ex- 
perience. However, their unusual interest in sex 
matters, at least at the| fantasy level, if not at the 
overt level is strongly “suggested. The delinquents 
are characteristically pessimistic in their general 
outlook towards life. (iii) The delinquent adolescents 
as a group are somewhat below the normal in gene- 
ral intelligence. However, this is not a clear differen- 
tiating factor. (iv) The capacity for abstract 
reasoning and the tendency towards major issues of 
„life are somewhat below the normal limits in the 
delinquent adolescents. Their fantasy life is imma- 
ture, dominated mostly by primitive instincts and 
drives. (v) The delinquent adolescents are emotional- 
ly unstable and impulsive and their emotional impul- 
ses are not under the direct control of their reason. 
Their sensual instinct is not under the direct control 
of their critical intellect. (vi) They are anxiety-rid- 
den in their personality pattern. 


141. GUPTA, V. P., A Study of the effect of Age, 
Personality and Motivation on Persistence, 
Ph.D. Psy., Pan. U., 1971. 


The purpose of the investigation was to study 
the effect of age, personality and motivation on 
mental and physical persistence. 

-Three experiments were conducted on a samp- 
le varying in age from 11 years to 50 years. The 
first experiment studied the effect of age on persis- 
~- tence while the second one dealt with study- 
ing the effect of introversion and neuroticism 
dimensions of personality on mental and 
physical persistence. The third experiment 
which was factorially designed studied the effect of 
motivation and personality variables on persistence. 

The findings were as follows: (i) Both 
mental and physical persistence are consider- 


ably influenced by age. Physical persistence 
increases with advancing age upto 41-45 
and then declines, while mental persistence 


increases with age from 11 to 25, but declines 
with advancing age. There is a negative relationship 
between mental and physical persistence at all age 


levels. (ii) Persons scoring low on extraversion and 
neuroticism increase in mental persistence and 
decrease in physical persistence as compared to 
those scoring high on extraversion and low on neu- 
roticism. (iii) Personality differences are more 
pronounced at the age of 50 and above, in the case 
of mental persistence. In the case of physical persis- 
tence the differences are more apparent between 41 
and 45 years. (iv) Mental and physical persistence is af- 
fected by motivational situations but the effect va- 
ries according to the individual characteristics of a 
person. (v) In case of introverts, significant increase 
is observed in mental persistence but not in physical 
persistence and (vi) the extroverts show significant 
increase in physical persistence but not in mental 
persistence. 


142. JAIN, K., Personality Studies of Adolescent 
Girls with specific reference to the Students in 
the Girls’ Colleges of Allahabad, Ph.D. Edu., 
All. U., 1954. 


The aim of the study was to explore and see the 
structure of the personality of the adolescent girls 
and to devise ways and means for its harmonious 
development. 

One hundred girls in the age group 13 to 18 
years studying in a girls’ college in Allahabad were 
selected. The Rorschach Ink Blot Test and the 
Thematic Apperception Test were administered to 
these girls. Investigator’s personal observations of 
behaviour in many and varied situations were also 
taken into account. 


The study revealed that an average adoles- 
cent girl had indulged in day dreaming about her- 
self and there was more fantasy in her life than 
the capacity for abstract thought. She was an intro- 
vert type. She had a capacity of forming good emo- 
tional ties. She was perseverant and her reasoning 
was good. She had confidence in her own judgement. 
Socially she was well adjusted. She was ambivalent 
towards her mother. On the whole, sixtynine percent 
of the total sample was found to be introvert type, 
eight percent extrovert type and three percent am- 
bivalent. There were seventynine percent of girls in 
whom fantasy life was more than the amount of - 
abstract thinking. Aggression widely prevailed 
among adolescent girls. Hero worship also existed 
among adolescent girls, 
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143. JOSHI, D., Development of Understanding 
during Childhood (6-12), Ph.D. Edu., Luc. U., 
1963. 


The purpose of this investigation was to study 
the development of understanding during childhood 
period from 6+ to 11+ and to suggest improve- 
ment in education of children. The hypothesis exa- 
mined was that development of understanding takes 
place with age, and that there are sex differences in 
this regard. 

The study was restricted to Lucknow only. 
Seven hundred and thirty children were selected ran- 
domly from six schools. Eight basic concepts, name- 
ly, self, social, aesthetic, comic, weight, time, space 
and number were chosen for the study. For children 
of six to eight, there were three interview schedules, 
each containing twentyfour questions based on geo- 
metrical figures, pictures, etc. For children of nine to 
eleven, technique of questionnaire was used for getting 
data. The questionnaire consisted of 100 questions 
based on geometrical figures and pictures. Data were 
analysed by computing various statistical measures 
and then testing the differences between them for 
significance. Linear correlation, also, was used as a 
technique for analysis purpose. 

The important findings were: (i) development 
of understanding goes with the growth of age; how- 
ever, at certain stages achievement of two age groups 
for certain concepts is equal; (ii) girls are generally 
more developed in social, aesthetic and time con- 
cepts than boys, while boys are superior to girls as 
regards comic, weight and space concepts; (iii) girls 
of 6+, 10+ and 11+ are superior to boys with 
regard to development of self-concept whereas at 
T+, 8+ and 9+ this order is reversed; (iv) only at 
the age of 9+, boys’ aesthetic concept is better than 
that of girls, (v) as regards the time concept, boys 
are better than girls at the age of 8-+ and 9+; (vi) 
the comic concept of girls is better developed at the 
age of 6 and 7+ but that of boys excels that of girls at 
8+, 9+, 104+ and 11+; (vii) for all age groups, the 
weight concept of boys is superior to that of girls; 
(viii) though the space concept of girls is superior at 
the age of 6+ and 7+, that of boys is superior at 
8+, 9+ and 11+; at 10+ both are, equal; (ix) the 
number concept of girls is more developed at 6+ 
and 8+, but not at the age of 7+ and 9+, that 
for both boys and girls are equal at 10+ and i+; 
(x) at 6+ the highest developed concept is of space in 
boys, and space and comic concepts in case of girls 


and the lowest developed concept is the social con- 
cept; (xi) at 7+ the highest developed concept is 
the concept of number in boys, and the comic con- 
cept in girls, and the lowest developed concept is of 
self in boys, and of weight in girls; (xii) at 8+ the 
highest developed concept is number and lowest is 
self in the case of both; (xiii) at 9+ the highest de- 
veloped concept is social and lowest is number for 


“both; (xiv) at 10+ and 11+ the highest and lowest 


developed concepts are social and number respec- 
tively. 


144. JULKA, G. L., Aggression, Fear and Anxiety 
in Children—(their Educational Implications), 
Ph.D. Edu., Raj. U., 1963. 


The main aim of the present investigation was 
to study the nature of children’s fear, aggression and 
anxiety with the help of a specially constructed test 
suited to Indian conditions, and to find out the causal 
factors involved in them. The subsidiary aims were 
to compare two culturally different groups, the 
Bhil and the non-Bhil, and the two sexes with re- 
gard to their fear, aggression, and anxiety responses 
on the new test; to study the personality traits of 
highly aggressive, fearful and anxious children 
through the Rorschach Ink Blot Test; to search out 
new ways of controlling abnormal manifestations of 
aggression, fear, and anxiety in young children; and 
to recommend an educational programme which 
may be helpful to teachers and parents in dealing 
with the problems of aggression, fear and anxiety 
in young children. 

One hundred school going children of the age 
group 7-+ to 11+ were included in the sample. 
Equal number of children were taken from the two 
sexes and the two different cultural groups known 
as the Bhil and the non-Bhil groups. The first group, 
that is the Bhil group belonged to a backward pri- 
mitive tribe—a tribe which resides in the remote 
rural and hilly areas of Udaipur District. The child- 
ren in this group had a very poor socio-economic 
background. Their parents were mostly labourers 
and farmers who were working either on daily wages 
or on a lease basis in the fields of Rajput landlords. 
The family income of these children in no case ex- 
ceeded rupees one hundred per month. The second 
group, that is, the non-Bhil group belonged to the 
Hindu community. All the children in this group 
were living in the city of Udaipur. Their socio-econo- 
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mic condition was high. Their parents were officials 
in government offices or they held respectable positions 
in society. The monthly income of the parents of 
these children was more than five hundred rupees. 
A new test of fear, aggression and anxiety was con- 
structed by the investigator. The new test com- 
prised twenty pictures representing various situa- 
tions of child’s physical and social environments. 


The test was developed mainly on the lines of the’ 


Murray’s Thematic Apperception Test. An attempt 
was made in the present study to establish the vali- 
dity of the new test by correlating the test results 
with the opinion of the teachers regarding children’s 
behaviour. The results were, however, not very en- 
couraging. Case studies of a few selected individuals 
in the two cultural groups were carried out in detail. 
In all, twelve children were selected for the pur- 
pose. 
t The research revealed the following. Fear 
themes occurred more frequently in the records of 
children than the other themes. This was true in 
the case of all children—Bhils and non-Bhils, males 
and females. Next in order of frequency were the 
themes of aggression and anxiety. The other themes 
were produced less frêquently than the three themes 
mentioned above. The most common forms of fear 
expressed by the children, in order of their frequency, 
were fear of animals such as fear of being killed by 
tigers, lions, snakes or other wild animals; fear re- 
lating to school such as fear of punishment or scold- 
ing by the teacher for not doing home work or get- 
ting late in the class; fear of persons or supernatural 
beings such as ghosts, giants, witches, strangers, 
thieves, dacoits, the police, abductors and kidnap- 
pers; fears relating to family situations, such as fear 
of being scolded or punished by the parents or other 
family members and fear of illness or occurrence of 
death in the family; fears of inanimate objects and 
places, such as jungles, darkness, water, flood and 
high places. The most common forms of aggressive 
Tesponses given by children, in order of frequency, 
were : aggressive ideas, aggressive assaults, aggres- 
sive murder and verbal forms of aggression such 
as rebuking, scolding, complaining, etc. In the group 
of environmental themes, themes of aggressive pun- 
ishment by family members, teachers and other per- 
sons; aggressive beating or attacking by animals, 
persons, and family members; and aggressive. killing 
or murdering by animals and family members were 
among the commonest forms. Children’s anxieties 
were mostly related to their school work. A few 


children had also expressed their worries relating to 
health of their own self or physical well-being of 
their family members. The non-Bhil children produ- 
ced significantly more themes of aggression than 
the Bhil children. No significant differences were found 
between them with regard to their production of 
fear and anxiety themes. The female children pro- 
duced significantly more themes of fear than the 
male children. There were no significant differences 
between the two sexes on the production of aggres- 
sion and anxiety themes. The intercorrelations bet- 
ween fear, anxiety and aggression of themes showed 
either negative or low positive correlations which 
might indicate no common factor involved in them. 
Most of the aggression, fear and anxiety themes 
were drawn from geophysical and social environ- 
ments. This might indicate that the causal factors 
lie mostly in environmental situations rather than 
in any inherited factor. Bhil children produced more 
themes of fear of scolding or punishment by the 
teacher, fear of police, fear of jungle, of being at- 
tacked or killed by an animal and the fear of dark- 
ness, whereas non-Bhil children produced more 
themes of fear of strangers, fear of thieves, dacoits 
and robbers and the fear of abductors and kidnap- 
pers. Female children produced more themes of tim- 
idity, fear of scolding or punishment by the parents 
and the teachers and fear of darkness, whereas 
the male children produced more themes 
of fear of thieves, dacoits and robbers. Non-Bhil 
children produced more themes of verbal aggression, 
aggressive assaults, aggressive punishment, aggres- 
sive narrations and social aggression than the Bhil 
children. Female children produced more themes 
of verbal aggression and aggressive punishment by 
someone other than the hero and the male children 
produced the largest number of aggressive murder 
themes committed either by hero himself or by some- 
one else in the stories. The fears were found mostly 
learned or acquired. Most of the children who ex- 
pressed the highest number of responses in their 
records were found to be shy and withdrawn child- 
ren. Physical disability and general weakness was 
one of the underlying causes of fears in young chil- 
dren. Lack of confidence and feeling of insecurity 
in the subject himself was another cause. Anxiety 
was caused mostly by an awareness of disapproving 
and reflecting attitudes on the part of others, by 
conflicts between opposing needs, by nonconformity 
to prescribed standards, by disappointment or loss, 
by inferiority feelings and the repression of hostile 
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impulses. The physical conditions arousing aggre- 
ssiveness were poor health, lack of sufficient sleep, 
unsuitable sleeping conditions, disturbed sleep due 
to worry or anxiety, suffering from children’s dis- 
eases, lack of sufficient vigorous activity or play 
during the daytime, illness and insufficient recrea- 
tional facilities. Too high ambitions, inability to 
achieve goals and inability to meet failures were the 
other causes contributing to aggressiveness. Distur- 
bed home conditions such as uncontrolled parents, 
quarrelsome or aggressive members of family, un- 
healthy relationships between children and parents, 
etc. were found to be suggestible to the child to 
learn more aggression. 


145. KAKKAR, A., Adjustment Problems of 
Adolescents, Ph.D. Edu., All. U., 1964. 


The investigation sought to study (i) the adjust- 
ment problems of adolescents in home, school, health 
and social areas; (ii) sex differences in the problems; 
(iii) the relationship between intelligence and adjust- 
ment; (iv) the influence of the problems on learning 
efficiency; (v) the relationship between personality 
structure, psycho-social structure and adjustment; 
and (vi) implications for mental hygiene and educa- 
tional guidance. 

Conducted on a random sample of 75 girls 
and 75 boys of class XI from the nine higher secon- 
dary schools of Allahabad, the study used tools 
which included the Raven’s Progressive Matrices test, 
the Asthana’s Adjustment Inventory; Personality In- 
ventory prepared by Allahabad Bureau of Psycho- 
logy, the Rorschach Ink Blot Test and the Thematic 
Apperception Test by Murray. Information regard- 
ing family, school background, etc., was collected 
through different schedules. Data were processed 
through chi-square and correlational techniques. 

Results showed that 43 percent cases had 
serious adjustment problems; the school area posed 
the greatest number of problems, while in the home 
area the adolescents were overdependent on parents, 
giris accepted parental control, but boys grumbled 
about it; a feeling of insecurity in the home was 
mirrored in their attitude towards school situations. 
Boys were more aggressive and curious about the 
new knowledge while girls were shy, withdrawn and 
nervous. Adolescents were deeply concerned about 
their health. Shyness, nail biting, day-dreaming, lack 
of self-confidence, sex and problems relating to nerv- 
ousness were conspicuous. Boys were possessed with 


sex problems, while girls with those like fear in the 
dark, fear in the crowd, etc. In social areas, prob- 
lems like ‘how to be popular, how to get along with 
others’ worried the adolescents. The positive inter- 
correlations between the different areas of adjust- 
ment showed that problems that disturbed the psy- 
chic equilibrium in one area brought about distur- 


‘bance in other areas too. The data also revealed 


that adjustment and personality problems increased 
with an increase in the level of intelligence. Three 
types of personality structures according to Rorschach 
Test influenced adjustment of adolescents. The re- 
sults based on TAT data indicated that the verbal 
ability of the above average cases was richer as 
compared with that of others. Analysis of informa- 
tion schedules revealed that the parents and teachers 
lack insight into the private world of adolescents. 
Adjustment problems were seen to have adversely 
affected the learning efficiency of adolescents. On a 
comparison of the findings of this investigation with 
those in an American study, it was found that the 
social problems reflected cultural differences. The 
school problems of Indian adolescents were more 
serious than those of their counterparts in U.S.A. 


146. KUMAR, K., Social Climate in School and 
Characteristics of Pupils, Ph.D. Psy., MSU, 
1972. 


The aim of the study was to examine the effect 
of six types of social climate in schools on student 
behaviour in terms of personal social adjustment, 
value orientation and “attitude toward certain 
educational objects, and scholastic achievement. The 
hypotheses tested in the study were: different social 
climates in the school tend to produce difference in 
student behaviour in terms of (i) personal, social ad- 
justment, (ii) value orientation, (iii) attitude to- 
wards certain educational objects and (iv) scholastic 
attainment. 

The school climate was derived from the hier- 
archical and collegial interactions between the prin- 
cipal and teachers in a school system. Six types of 
social climate in school considered in the study 
were: the open, the autonomous, the controlled, 
the familiar, the paternal, and the closed. The cri- 
terion variables examined in the study included per- 
sonality characteristics like activity, hypomanic 
temperament, moral values, dominance, paranoid 
tendency, depressive tendency, emotional instability, 
and introversion. Value orientation towards basic 
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values of Indian society and particular groups with- 
in this society included attitude towards eight as- 
pects of student behaviour, namely, norms relating 
to behaviour towards parents, teachers, boy-girl re- 
lationship, education, moral, social, civic and reli- 
gious values. Attitudinal variables related to stu- 
dent behaviour comprised attitude towards school 
in general, towards certain educational policies and 
practices on the strict-lenient continuum, and students’ 
perceptions of non-teachers teaching. The scholastic 
achievement was assessed in terms of pass percen- 
tage in the Board’s examination. 

The groups-within-treatment design (with 
the school as the unit of sampling) was adopted 
to study the effect of social climate in school upon the 
criterion variables. A sample survey was carried out 
to identify the prevailing social climate in schools. 
The non-governmental and coeducational high 
schools in Gujarat State, in existence for at least ten 
years, served as the population. An objective measure 
of social climate was used to identify and classify 
schools into six climate groups. Each of six climate 
groups of schools was treated as forming a hypothe- 
tical population, and a random sample of three 
schools was drawn from these hypothetical popula- 
tions. Observations on criterion behaviours were 
collected from students of class X of selected 
schools and statistical analysis was carried out on 
school means to examine the effect of social climate 
in schools on student behaviour. Univariate as well 
as multivariate analysis of variance were performed 
to study the significance of obtained differences in 
the criterion measures under different climates. 

The findings suggest that different social cli- 
mates have differential effects on certain aspects of 
student behaviour. Personality characteristics such 
as emotional instability, depressive tendency, moral 
values, activity, paranoid tendency, and introver- 
sion differentiate between climate groups, and to a 
lesser extent, characteristics such as hypomanic 
temperament and dominance tend to differentiate 
them. But all these studied ‘simultaneously’ discri- 
minate significantly between school climates. Other 
criterion variables related to attitudes, values, scho- 
lastic attainment, however, do not discriminate bet- 
ween climate groups. Among the climates, the 
schools with open climate, tend to show better per- 
sonal adjustment of pupils than the other groups 
of climate. Next to open climate is the closed cli- 
mate group of schools on this criterion; the auto- 
nomous, the controlled, and the paternal occupy 


the mid position in this respect, and the familiar 
being the last among the climates. The findings de- 
monstrate empirically what so far has been assum- 
ed on a priori basis regarding the effectiveness of 
the open climate for the proper development of per- 
sonality and adjustment of pupils. The results of 
the present study point to a possibility of basic cau- 
sal link between climate characteristics and pupil 
variables. 


147. LAL, K., A Comparative Study of Emotional 
Stability of Mentally Superior and Average 
Adolescents, Ph.D. Edu., Agra U., 1968. 


The objectives of this investigation were (i) 
to compare emotional stability of mentally superior 
and average pupils of different age; (ii) to find out 
prominent emotional characteristics of superior and 
average pupils; (iii) to find out emotional character- 
istics of adolescents; and (iv) to give suggestions 
for special education of superior and gifted child- 
ren. 

The study was confined to 14+ to 164+- boys 
of grades IX and X of some urban higher secondary 
schools of Madhya Pradesh. Seventyone superior 
and an equal number of average boys were selected 
on the basis of their performance on the Prayag 
Mehta’s Group Test of Intelligence, the Bhatia’s 
Battery of Performance Test of Intelligence and tea- 
chers’ ratings. Emotional stability was assessed by 
the personality inventory (Vyaktitva Parakh Prash- 
navali) by Lal, the Rotter’s Incomplete Sentence 
Blank and the Rorschach Ink Blot Test. The aver- 
age and superior pupils were equated on the basis of 
their socio-economic status using the Kuppuswamy’s 
Socio-Economic Status Scale. 

Groupwise comparison of superior and average 
pupils revealed that the former had a slightly better 
tendency towards adjustment in general, but the 
difference was not significant. At 14+ and 15+ the 
superior pupils were better adjusted. At 16+ the 
average group was better adjusted. The superior 
group was slightly better adjusted at home but 
the difference was not significant. Pupils of both 
groups showed a slight tendency to improve from 
14+ to 15+ and to deteriorate from 15+ to 16+. 
The superior group was significantly better adjusted 
in situations relating to health. They deteriorated 
in health adjustment from 14+ to 15+ and improv- 
ed from 15+ to 16+ but the average group showed 
a gradual improvement from 14+ to 15+ and from 
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15-+ to 16+. Superior and average pupils were 
almost equally well adjusted in most social situations 
and differed significantly only in some situations. 
The superior group had a slight tendency to improve 
from 14+ to 15+ and to deteriorate from 15+ to 
16+. Superior pupils were significantly better ad- 
justed emotionally. They showed a slight tendency 
to improve from 14+ to 15-++ and to deteriorate from 
15+ to 16+ in emotional adjustment, whereas the 
average group showed gradual improvement in suc- 
cessive age levels. The average group was better 
adjusted in situations related to the school and the 
difference was significant. Superior pupils showed 
a slight tendency to improve from 14+ to 15+ and 
deteriorate from 15+ to 16+ in school adjustment. 
The average group showed improvement through- 
out. In the analysis of responses to the Incomplete 
Sentence Blank where each group was taken as a 
whole the superior group showed a slight tendency 
towards better adjustment, but the difference bet- 
ween the two groups was not significant. As regards 
attitudes towards society and sex, the superior 
group had more favourable attitudes. The average 
group had more favourable attitudes towards life 
and morals. Effect of age on attitude change was 
not appreciable. The Rorschach Test revealed that 
superior group was emotionally more stable and 
better adjusted. They had comparatively fewer ten- 
sions and conflicts. While emotional stability in- 
creased with age in the superior group, it deteriorated 
with age in the average group. Both groups were 
ruled by immediate need for gratification, but the 
superior group was ruled to a lesser degree. The 
average group showed a more withdrawing type of 
behaviour. Both groups were almost similar in their 
relationship with others in society. 


148. MATHEW, V. G. Personality Patterns of 
College Students Specialising in Different 
Fieids, Ph.D. Psy., Ker. U., 1971. 


The aim of the present study was to find out 
whether there were significant differences in values, 


temperamenc and vocational interests among 
college students specialising in different fields 
humanities, engineering, commerce, me- 


(science, 
dicine, education, law, agriculture and veterinary). 
Only four groups (science, humanities, medicine 
and education) were considered in the case of wo- 
men, as their numbers in the other groups were 


very small. 


In the first phase of the study, three person- 
ality inventories were developed. AVL Study of 
Values and the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament 
Survey were adapted to suit conditions present in Ke- 
rala. A new vocational interest inventory was deve- 
loped along lines similar in certain respects to the 
Kuder Preference Record. The trial forms of the 
three tests were administered to about 370 college 
students and item analysis for internal consistency 
was undertaken. The reliability of scales was found 
by using the odd-even method. An attempt was made 
to validate tests by seeing how they differentiated 
certain groups and also by correlating with scores on 
other available tests. T score norms were found by 
using representative samples of students. The tests 
were administered to a minimum of 30 men from each 
of the nine groups and 30 women from each of the 
four groups. An analysis of variance was done for 
each of the 23 traits to see whether the nine groups 
of men differed in the traits concerned. A similar 
analysis was done for each scale in the case of 
women also. For men, F ratio was significant for all 
the six values, nine out of the ten traits of tempe- 
rament and all the seven vocational interest scales. 
For women, F ratio was significant for three value 
traits, two traits of temperament and all vocational 
interest scales. In the case of each scale, for men and 
women separately, the relative positions of the di- 
fferent groups of students were examined. Then in 
the case of each group of students, the personality 
pattern obtained on the 23 traits was delineated 
graphically and the results were discussed. Lastly, 
the differences between men and women in each 
scale were tested for significance in the case of the 
representative men and women student groups and 
for the four fields of study having both sexes. Many 
significant differences were obtained and they were 
in line with logical expectations. 

The conclusion is that significant differences 
in values, temperament and vocational interests 
exist among college students specialising in different 
fields in Kerala. 


149. MATHUR, C. B. L., An Analytical Study of 
Children’s Paintings as Indications of their 
Personality Patterns, Ph.D. Edu., Udai. U., 
1972. 


The study was undertaken (i) to develop a 
usable objective tool for the prediction of certain 
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personality traits in school going children in the 
context of Rajasthani socio-cultural background and 
(ii) to explore the possibility of using free expression 
paintings for prediction of an individual's personality. 

A sample of 86 boys and 71 girls of thirteen 
plus representing various levels of intellectual abili- 
ty, was selected from all over Rajasthan. 

Necessary data were collected with the help, 

of the Thematic Apperception Test, the 
Raven's _ Progressive Matrices, the Jalota’s Ge- 
neral Mental Ability Test and paintings sketched 
by the sampled children. The scoring blank for TAT 
stories and scoring blank for the paintings were de- 
veloped. For analysis, the main components consi- 
dered were human figures, animal figures, 
inanimate objects, scenery, geometrical designs, 
maps, blue prints, diagrams and abstracts. These 
components were analysed from the point of view 
of factors like Form, Placement, Perspective, Co- 
lumn, etc. - 
The findings of the study have emerged in the 
form of a suitable scoring manual which can be 
used by the classroom teachers or counsellors to 
interpret children’s paintings for purposes of diagno- 
sis, prediction and guidance. 


150. MATHUR, T. B., Causes of Frustration in 
Adolescents and its Relation with the level of 
Aspiration, Ph.D. Edu., Agra U., 1970. 


The aims of the study were : (i) to investigate 
into various causes of frustration in adolescents; (ii) 
to study the relationship between frustration on one 
hand and the level of educational aspiration and the 
level of vocational aspiration on the other; (iii) to 
determine whether frustration is higher in adoles- 
cents having low academic achievement; and (iv) to 
determine whether or not frustration was related to 
socio-economic status. 

Seven hundred and seventytwo adolescent 
students of class XI of Mathura District in Uttar 
Pradesh formed the sample. Adolescent students 
whose frustration scores were above 75th percentile 
in frequency distribution of scores formed the high 
frustration group and the students whose total frus- 
tration scores were below 25th percentile formed the 
low frustration group. The tools used in the study 
were the Socio-Economic Status Scale of Kuppu- 
swamy, the Jalota’s General Mental Ability Test, the 
Saxena’s Personality Inventory and questionnaires 


to study frustration. Frustration in four areas viz., 
home, health, school and socio-personal, and levels 
of educational and vocational aspirations were de- 
termined by scoring and analysing questionnaires 
‘F’ and ‘A’ respectively. Coefficient of correlation 
was calculated between the scores on areas of frus- 
tration and scores on levels of educational and voca- 
tional aspirations. Mean, standard deviation, stan- 
dard error of mean and critical ratio were the statisti- 
cal techniques used for the analysis of results. 

The conclusions drawn from the findings were: 
(i) causes of frustration were found mainly in home, 
health and socio-personal areas; (ii) the foremost 
causes of frustration were found to be health and 
economic problems; (iii) adolescents were found to 
have a higher level of educational aspiration and 
vocational aspiration than their socio-economic con- 
dition would permit; (iv) all types of frustration and 
the level of educational aspiration were not found 


to be significantly related except home frustration 


and the level of educational aspiration, the correla- 
tion being negative at .01 level of significance; (v) 
no significant differénce was found between frustra- 
tion scores of adolescents having high academic 
achievement and those having low academic achieve- 
ment; and (vi) the incidence of frustration was found 
to be significantly higher in adolescents belonging to 
low socio-economic status than those from high 
socio-economic status. 


151. MATTOO, B., Adjustment Differences at Dif- 
ferent Levels of General Intelligence and Socio- 
Economic Status among Urban Adolescent 
Boys and Girls, Ph.D. Edu., Kur. U., 1972. 


The present study intended to test the signifi- 
cance of the differences in home, health, social, emo- 
tional and school adjustments of urban adolescent 
boys and girls of age group 14+ years of higher. 
middle and lower levels of general intelligence and 
socio-economic status along with the interaction of 
sex, general intelligence and socio-economic status 
in these areas. 

From a pool of about 4000 boys and girls, from 
20 boys and 20 girls schools in Delhi, Chandigarh, 
Faridabad and Ambala Cantt., 40 representative 
students for each of the 18 treatments were selected 
by stratified random cluster sampling. The 
tools used were—{i) Verbal Group Test of Intelli- 
gence (Bureau of Psy., Allahabad), (ii) Kuppu- 
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swamy’s Urban Socio-Economic Status Scale and 
(iii) Personality Adjustment Inventory of M.S.L. 
Saxena. For each of the five areas of adjustment a 
separate three-way analysis of variance was made by 
setting the design in the 2x3 x3 factorial form. 

The findings reveal that (i) the adolescents at 
the lower intelligence level are the worst adjusted 
and need the greatest attention; (ii) the adolescents 
of the higher intelligence group, born in poor homes 
have a significantly poorer home adjustment than 
their equals born in middle and upper class homes, 
and their emotional and social adjustments register 
a significant drop in coming down from higher to 
the middle socio-economic status; (iii) though the 
boys are, on an average, significantly superior to 
girls in emotional adjustment, those belonging to 
the ‘low intelligence’ group show almost as poor an 
emotional adjustment as the girls of the same group; 
(iv) though the boys and the girls of higher intelli- 
gence group are almost at par in social adjustment 
at higher socio-economic status level, the girls are 
significantly superior to the boys at the middle level, 
and there is a reversal at the lower level, girls 
being significantly inferior; (v) the differences in 
the adjustment of adolescents of the three levels of 
socio-economic strata are significantly diffe- 
rent in the areas of home, health and emo- 
tional adjustment; (vi) the difference in social 
adjustment is not significant; (vii) the average home 
adjustment in the lower socio-economic stratum is 
significantly inferior to that in the upper and the 
middle strata between which the difference is not sig- 
nificant; (viii) the emotional adjustment of adoles- 
cents of the middle and the lower strata, though al- 
most at par, is significantly inferior to that of their 
equals of the higher stratum; (ix) the health adjust- 
ment at the middle socio-economic stratum is poorer 
than at the higher and better than at the lower stra- 
tum; and (x) the two sexes do not differ from one an- 
other in any area of adjustment except in the ‘emo- 
tional’. 


152. MEHTA, K. R., Language Development of 
Gujarati Children upto the Age of Twelve, 
Ph.D. Edu., Bom. U., 1964. 


The study intended to measure the language 
development of Gujarati children upto the age of 


twelve. 
The sample consisted of 800 children selected 


from 16 places in Gujarat, Saurashtra and Bombay. 
Fifty children in each group were tested orally. The 
children’s responses were recorded during three visits 
at the interval of seven days. The correlation coeffi- 
cient between the two response recorders was 0.99. 
Mechanical, nonmechanical toys, charts, models 
story books, maps, drawings . and paintings were 
used. By following the usual procedure of test con- 
‘struction, 17 tests were prepared for standards III 
to VIII and 14 for standards V to VII for children 
between 8 to 12 years. Norms were also established. 
In order to test written vocabulary, children had to 
write for 30 minutes on a topic of their choice. Oral 
and written responses were analysed under various 
heads. Gral responses were classified into 13 and 
the written compositions into 10 categories. In order 
to test language development, 31 tests consisting of 
1278 items were constructed. The reliability was 
calculated by test-retest method as well as by the 
split-half method. The validity was calculated by 
computing the correlation between tests and tea- 
chers’ ratings. It was 0.56. Percentiles, stanines, 
age norms, grade norms and sex norms were calcu- 
lated. 

Following were the important findings: (i) Analy- 
sis of the oral responses indicate that children deve- 
lop language as they grow older; (ji) repetitions go on 
decreasing with age from birth to about eighth year 
and then remains steady; (iii) imitation increases till 
eighth year and then remains steady; (iv) recognition 
of colours increases with age; (v) children utter num- 
bers before they can count things; (vi) children start 
asking questions at the age of 11⁄4 years, and do so 
more till fourth year, but this tendency decreases after 
eighth year; (vii) vocabulary increases upto 4054 
words from birth to eighth year; (viii) speaking of sen- 
tences begins to appear at the age of six months; (ix) 
the length of sentences also increases with age; (x) 
children construct simple, compound, complex sen- 
tences as they grow; (xi) the analysis of compositions 
reveals that the mean length of sentences increases 
with age from 3.7 words to 9.8 words; (xii) the 
mean number of sentences increases with age; (xiii) 
the number of simple and compound sentences dec- 
reases with age while the number of complex sen- 
tences increases; (xiv) the vocabulary also increases 
with grade and age; (xv) the use of present tense 
increases with age while that of past tense decreases 
whereas the future tense is used only after the VI 
grade; and (xvi) nouns dominate all other parts of 
speech whereas verbs come second but their use 
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decreases gradually. Pronouns and adjectives, how- 
ever, continue to decrease with age and grade. 


153. MEHTA, P., The Achievement Motive in High 
School Boys, NCERT, New Delhi, 1969. 


The objectives of the present study were to 
determine the level of achievement motive in high 
school boys and to study the relationship of achieve- 
ment motive with school performance. 

It was hypothesised that (i) boys with high 
achievement perceive their peers, teachers, fathers 
as having high expectations about their school per- 
formance as well as having high vocational aspira- 
tions, and (ii) boys with high n-Achievement per- 
ceive their best teachers, fathers and best friends as 
having achievement qualities. 

Out vf 165 schools’ in Delhi, some higher 
secondary schools were scrutinised regarding their 
achievement and socio-economic status. These 
schools were first arranged according to the percen- 
tage of successful candidates at the higher secondary 
school examination in 1963. These schools were 
then divided into two groups—one having higher 
percentage and the other having less percentage than 
the average which was 63.90. The schools were then 
arranged according to the number of candidates 
securing first division. Thus the first 28 schools in 
each of the two groups were selected to form the 
high achieving group and the low achieving group 
vf schools. These schools were from all the zones of 
Delhi. Each zonal inspection committee rated each 
school on a designed socio-economic status scale. 
Thus finally 32 schools were selected on the basis of 
their achieving status (AS), socio-economic status 
(SES) and geographical location. The total sample 
consisted of 975 class IX boys (375 belonging to 
the science group and the rest to the non-science i.e. 
humanities and commerce group). The following 
tools were used: (i) Mehta’s Verbal Group Test 
of Intelligence, (ii) Kuppuswamy’s Socio-Eco- 
nomic Status Scale, (iii) a self rating type thematic 
apperceptive measure known as the Achievement 
Motivation Inventory (AMI) developed in a side 
study. 

The important findings were : (i) the n-Achieve- 
ment level of boys in Delhi is higher than that in 
Madras, it compares well with the teenage boys in 
Germany and the USA, but it is lower than that of 
Brazilian and Japanese boys, (ii) the rural and urban 
high school boys show no difference in their 


n-Achievement levels, (iii) those in low SES and 
low AS have n-Achievement level equal to that 
shown by boys studying in schools with high SES 
and high AS, but is higher than those studying in 
middle SES and high AS schools, (iv) the boys 
whose fathers’ educational level is either high or 
low show higher n-Achievement level than those 
whose fathers’ have received only secondary educa- 
tion, (v) the n-Achievement shows positive correla- 
tion with the total performance at the schools annual 
examination, (vi) the Achievement Motivation 
Inventory (AMI) provided two distinct measures, 
one on n-Achievement related motive which is simi- 
lar to the motive of avoiding failure and the other 
on achievement related values, these two measures 
show negative correlation with each other, (vii) 
the achievement related motive shows negative cor- 
relation with n-Achievement, with the total school 
performance and with the  self-expected vocational 
success whereas the measure on achievement related 
values shows positive correlation with these three 
variables; and (viii) the rural boys show higher score 
on achievement values but lower on MAF than the 
urban boys. 


154. MEHTA, P., KUMAR, K., SHARMA, B. R., 
and KANADE, H. M., Level of n-Achieve- 
ment in High School Boys, NCERT, New 
Delhi, 1967. 


The investigation attempted (i) to study the 
level of n-Achievement in boys in Indian higher 
secondary schools and its relationship with school 
performance and (ii) to compare the n-Achievement 
of middle class and working class boys. 

A sample of 975 pupils from class IX was 
drawn from thirtytwo higher secondary schools of 
Delhi. Of the thirtytwo schools, fifteen were identi- 
fied as high achieving schools (HAS) and seventeen 
as low achieving schools (LAS). The fifteen HAS 
comprised six high socio-economic status schools 
(HSES) and nine middle socio-economic status 


_ Schools (MSES). The seventeen LAS comprised 


MSES schools. About five percent of the boys were 
from HSES, fiftythree percent from MSES, and thirty 
percent from LSES. No data were avaiable for 
twelve percent. The subjects ranged in age between 
eleven and twenty years, with mean age at 14.21 
years and median age at fourteen years. Three hun- 
dred and seventy students were studying in the science 
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group. The rest were either studying commerce or 
some subjects from the humanities group. Thematic 
Apperceptive Instrument consisting of six pictures 
(stability coefficients .39 and .56; split-half relia- 
bility .58) which were selected out of thirty pictures, 
developed and tried out was used to measure 
n-Achievement of each student. Prayag Mehta’s 
Intelligence Test, and Kuppuswamy’s Socio- 
Economic Status Scale were the other instruments 
used in the study. 

The analysis of the stories revealed that only 
9.07 percent of the stories showed emotions—positive 
or negative—compared to fortyfour percent of 
stories from a sample of rapidly growing economy 
and thirtythree percent of stories from a sample of 
slowly growing economy. Thirtyfive percent of obs- 
tacles in the self or in the world were found in the 
group of slowly growing economy and twentyone 
percent in rapidly growing economy against 8.27 
percent in the present study. The mean n-Achieve- 
ment score was little higher though not significant 
than that of German boys. It was lower than the 
n-Achievement shown by boys in Brazil (t=2.62; 
p=.01), and considerably lower than that shown by 
Japanese boys (t=3.37; p=.01). The mean 
n-Achievement scores for schools high in both 
AS (Achieving Status) and SES (Socio-Economic 
Status), ranged from 6.45 to 9.67, for schools with 
middle SES and low AS, ranged from 2.68 to 10.00, 
and for schools with low SES and low AS, it ranged 
from 4.13 to 10.31. The location of schools (urban, 
rural) did not produce any significant difference in 
the n-Achievement levels of the pupils. The pupils 
studying in schools with high AS appeared to show 
higher n-Achievement than those studying in schools 
with low AS. The school SES was found to be 
significantly related to the pupils’ n-Achievement 
levels. The subjects from the high SES and low 
SES schools revealed similar n-Achievement, whereas 
the former showed higher n-Achievement than the 
subjects from middle SES schools (t=2.56; p=.05). 
With AS controlled, high SES and low SES separa- 
tely showed higher n-Achievement scores than mid- 
dle SES. Subjects studying in schools with high 
SES and high AS showed a significantly higher 
n-Achievement score than those studying in schools 
with middle SES and low AS (t=3.28; p=.01). The 
school AS had shown a significant relationship with 
n-Achievement with the subjects from schools with 
high AS showing higher mean n-Achievement. On 
the other hand, subjects studying in the schools with 
high SES and high AS showed little difference in 


n-Achievement from those studying in schools with 
low SES and low AS. Fathers’ SES did not show 
any relationship with the boy’s level of n-Achieve- 
ment. Subjects belonging to income category two 
(less than Rs. 750 p.m.) showed the highest mean 
n-Achievement score. The subjects coming from 
the highest income group (more than Rs, 750 p.m.) 
showed the lowest mean n-Achievement, which was 
still lower than that of the subjects from the lowest 
income groups (Rs. 50 and less). The variations in 
n-Achievement levels were, however, not significant. 
The subjects whose fathers (and\or guardians) pos- 
sessed professional or semiprofessional qualifica- 
tions tended to show higher n-Achievement than 
those whose fathers possessed high school educa- 
tion. The subjects whose fathers possessed univer- 
sity degrees showed a very significantly higher 
n-Achievement than those whose fathers had only 
high school education. The latter’s n-Achieyement 
level was also significantly lower than those whose 
fathers possessed intermediate education. They also 
showed a significantly higher n-Achievement level 
than those who possessed middle school education. 
The mean n-Achievement level of subjects whose 
fathers belonged to the semiprofessional group was 
consistently higher than that of professional, 
skilled and unskilled workers. Subjects whose fathers 
belonged to the skilled workers’ group showed higher 
n-Achievement score than those whose fathers were 
professional workers or semiskilled workers. Their 
n-Achievement score was lower than that of subjects 
coming from semiprofessional group and about the 
same as that of those from the unskilled workers’ 
group. Boys whose fathers had low educational 
level (EL) were found to have lower n-Achievement 
level than those whose fathers had middle educational 
level (EL). In the lower middle class group, the boys 
whose fathers had high educational level (EL) show- 
ed higher n-Achievement but the boys whose fathers 
had low EL failed to show higher n-Achieve- 
ment than those whose fathers had middle 
EL. The boys with a lower middle class 
background showed lower n-Achievement level than 
those with a working class background. The lower 
middle class boys whose fathers had low EL 
showed a considerably lower n-Achievement than 
working class boys whose fathers had low 
EL. Those boys (working class boys with 
fathers low EL) tended to show a somewhat low 
n-Achievement than the lower middle class boys 
whose fathers had high EL. The highest mean 
n-Achievement score was obtained by 12 year old 
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boys. However, it did not differ significantly from 
age groups of 13, 14, 15, 16 and 17. The n-Achieve- 
ment scores showed a highly significant positive re- 
lationship with marks in English, mathematics, and 
with the total marks; high positive relationships with 
marks in science subjects and marks in Hindi and 
nonscience subjects. The n-Achievement also show- 
ed a positive correlation with intelligence. Low SES 
schools which had a N of 20 or more showed no 
relationship between n-Achievement and academic 
achievement, whereas some schools with high SES 
showed a significant positive relationship. The com- 
bined group of boys studying in low SES schools 
showed a positive correlation between n-Achievement 
and school performance. The high SES school boys 
showed no relationship either between n-Achieve- 
ment and performance or between n-Achievement and 
` intelligence, whereas the low SES school boys showed 
a definite relationship between their performance and 
n-Achievement. Among these boys those with high 
n-Achievement showed higher school performance. 
They also showed a significant relationship between 
n-Achievement and intelligence, Within the occupa- 
tional groups, boys with high n-Achievement and 
those with low n-Achievement showed no differences 
in their school performance, although subjects with 
high n-Achievement tended to show higher perfor- 
mance. Within the low educational (EL) group, boys 
with high n-Achievement showed higher mean school 
performance than those with low n-Achievement. 
The low EL subjects showed a markedly steeper up- 
ward performance for increasing n-Achievement. 
The boys with low n-Achievement in middle and high 
EL groups showed higher school performance than 
those in low EL groups. The boys with low n-Achie- 
vement in the middle and high EL groups not only 
showed the same performance as other boys with 
high n-Achievement in their own or other groups, 
but also showed higher performance than those with 
low n-Achievement in low EL group. 


155. MERCHANT, S. J., The Language Develop- 
ment of Gujarati speaking Bohra Girls of 
Standard IV of a typical Bohra Girls’ School, 
Ph.D. Edu., Bom. U., 1961. 


The study was undertaken (i) to scrutinize and 
study pupils’ compositions as well as various aspects 
of language development and teaching, namely, sub- 
ject matter, vocabulary, grammar, philology, ortho- 
graphy, punctuations, abbreviations, length of com- 


position, structure of the sentence, paragraph cons- 
truction, and expression; (ii) to study the methods 
followed by teachers for teaching composition; and 
(iii) to help the language teachers to improve the 
language skills of Bohra girls. 

Composition exercises written by 70 girls of 
standard IV of a Bohra school in Bombay were utiliz- 
ed to study the language development. Information 
was also collected from previous related studies as well 
as by a questionnaire which was sent to forty primary 
teachers in Bohra schools and four non-Bohra Gujarati 
schools. Composition exercises of seventy girls (six 
from each) of standard V were examined to trace fur- 
ther development. The 1190 composition exercises 
were classified and grouped according to the descrip- 
tion, events, letters and stories, and then according to 
the subject matter. The root words used by children of 
standard IV were arranged alphabetically and clas- 
sified according to grammar and philology. A simi- 
lar list was prepared for standard V and later 
on a combined list of 1000 words was prepared for 
standards IV and V. The methods followed by diff- 
erent teachers for teaching composition were studied 
by interviewing several teachers. 

The findings revealed that (i) the teachers are 
not aware of language development in children; (ii) 
3,530 different words are used in all compositions 
in standard IV and 2,209 in standard V; (iii) the 
number of running words is 1,47,414 in IV standard, 
whereas, it is 51,596 in standard V; and (iv) the or- 
thographical study of compositions reveal the follow- 
ing type of mistakes—substitution of one letter for 
another, omission, incorrect use of numbers, in- 
accurate spelling of words and incorrect sen- 
tences. Statistical information regarding each type 
of error, average number of words in each paragraph 
and the average number of paragraphs in each ex- 
ercise is also presented in the study. 


156. MIRCHANDANI, D. V., Differential Person- 
ality Profiles of Delinquent and Non-Delin- 
quent Girls, Ph.D. Edu., Agra U., 1970. 


The purpose of this study was to make a com- 
parative study of personality profiles of delinquents, 
non-delinquents, and girls with different behavioural 
problems. Four types of variables, namely, intelli- 
gence, personality traits (neurotic tendency, self 
sufficiency, introversion and dominance), attitudes 
(familial, general, social, sexual and character traits), 
and values (theoretical, economic, aesthetic, social, 
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religious and political) were studied. 

With the help of case history, interviews, rat- 
ing scales and questionnaires, three groups of girls 
in the age range of fifteen to eighteen were selected. 
The first group, consisting of delinquent girls who 
were convicted and institutionalised, belonged to res- 
cue homes, social welfare centres and remand homes. 
The second group consisted of girls belonging to 
educational institutions who were not convicted and 
institutionalised but had behavioural problems and 
showed marked tendency towards delinquency. The 
third group comprised non-delinquent girls who 
had no behaviour problems and were well 
adjusted in their schools. The Raven’s Pro- 
gressive Matrices Test, the Rorschach Ink 
Blot Test and Indian adaptation of the Bernreu- 
ter’s Personality Inventory, the Rotter’s Incomplete 
Sentence Blank and Indian adaptation of the All- 
port-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values were used to 
collect data. One way analysis of variance was 
employed to analyse the variance of the scores 
on the fifteen personality variables of the institu- 
tionalised delinquents and girls with behavioural 
problems in educational institutions. F test and t test 
were used to study group differences. 


The analysis revealed inverse relation between 
intelligence and intensity of behaviour problems. 
Institutionalised delinquent girls were less intelligent, 
whereas, the non-delinquent school girls with beha- 
viour problems were more intelligent than the girls 
in the norm group. A direct relationship was establish- 
ed between nature of behaviour problems and degree 
of neuroticism and introversion. The non-delinquent 
school girls with behaviour problems were emotion- 
ally better adjusted, while the institutionalised delin- 
quent girls were emotionally more disturbed than 
the girls in the norm group; the three groups differ- 
ed from each other on emotional stability. All three 
groups lacked self-sufficiency and depended on others 
for encouragement and advice. The three groups 
did not differ on dominance trait. The institutionalis- 
ed delinquent girls had the most unfavourable fami- 
lial attitude and were different from the non-delin- 
quent school girls with behaviour problems. There 
was an inverse relationship between behaviour prob- 
lems and the general attitude. None of the three 
groups had favourable social and sexual attitudes 
and none of them differed from one another on 
these attitudes. The school girls with the behaviour 
problems had the most favourable attitude towards 
character traits but the difference-between the groups 


was not significant. The theoretical value of institu- 
tionalised girls was lower while that of the other 
two groups was higher than that of the norm group. 
The economic values of all the three groups were 
slightly less than that of the norm group. The non- 
delinquent school girls with behaviour problems 
differed significantly from the remaining two groups 
on aesthetic value and had higher social and politi- 
cal values, But the difference for the social value 
was not significant while that for the political value 
was significant. The institutionalised girls had the 
highest religious values, which differed significantly 
from those of the other two groups. 


157. MISRA, B. K., Significance of Cultural Back- 
groun:l in Learning Process, Ph.D. Edu., BHU, 
1968. 


The investigation aimed at (i) studying the 
operation of learning process in terms of cultural 
background; (ii) determining the relationship, if any, 
between cultural background and the learning pro- 
cess, and (iii) studying the kind, direction and degree 
of significance of cultural background in learning 
process under varying conditions of culture and lear- 
ning. 

The investigation was limited only to studying 
the problem analytically and critically and drawing 
inferences based there on. The verification of the 
inferences drawn was not attempted. The documents, 
informatory lectures by persons of authority, past 
strikes, seminar discussions were referred to for this ` 
study. So far as learning process is concerned, the 
transmission process from the source|sources, ‘the 
medium|media and the factors facilitating learning 
world were examined. As regards cultural back- 
ground such backgrounds of individual and social 
groups were considered. A few cases were observed 
to ascertain the part played by cultural background. 
Inferences were based on critical examination 
of the observations. 

The major findings of the study could be sum- 
marised as: cultural background plays a significant 
role in the determination of learning; it determines 
the philosophy of education and learning; it should 
be considered while stipulating aims of education 
and learning, framing courses of studies, deciding 
about the medium of instruction, offering proper edu- 
cational guidance and evaluating acquired learning 
meaningfully. 
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158. NAIR, R. S., A Study on the Effect of N.C.C. 
Training on Physical Growth, Adjustment, 
Academic Achievement and certain Personality 
Traits of High School Pupils in Kerala State, 
Ph.D. Edu., Ker. U., 1972. 


The main objective of the study was to assess 
the effect of N.C.C. training on physical growth, ad- 
justment, academic achievement and certain person- 
ality traits of high school pupils. The hypotheses 
tested were: (i) N.C.C. training has significant influ- 
ence on the physical growth and development of 
secondary school pupils; (ii) N.C.C. training has a 
significant influence on the development of ability 
for adjustment of secondary school pupils; (iii) 
N.C.C. training helps to improve significantly the 
academic achievement; and (iv) N.C.C. training has 
a significant effect on the development of certain 
personality traits. 

The sample consisted of students of standard 
VIII from all high schools having N.C.C. troops in 
Trivandrum district in 1963-64, A controlled group 
was selected by having a matched pair for each pupil 
in the experimental group on the basis of age, school 
achievement, socio-economic status and teaching- 
learning situations. In all, 240 matched pairs were 
included. Only the experimental group was exposed 
to N.C.C, training. After two years, assessment of 
both the groups was made with regard to height, 
weight, measurement of chest, and measurement of 
the hand around biceps muscles. The Bell’s Adjust- 
ment Inventory (student form) was adapted and trans- 
` lated into Malayalam. The reliability was calculated 
using the Hoyt’s method. The validity was established 
by correlating the scores on the inventory with teachers’ 
ratings and by the use of critical ratio. The adjust- 
ment of pupils was measured using this inventory, 
The academic achievement was taken from the quar- 
terly examination marks. The personality traits, 
namely, leadership qualities, integrity, sociability, 
persistence, emotional stability, attitude to school, 
self-confidence, assertiveness, attention to details, 
a concentration were measured by using rating 
scales, The statistical techniques used in the analysis 
of the results included descriptive statistics, coeffi- 
cient of correlation and critical ratio. Factor analysis 
of the variables was also made by using centroid 
method. 

The following were major findings: (i) signifi- 
cant gain in physical development, adjustment, 
achievement in English, general science and social 
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studies, and personality traits was found in experi- 
mental group; (ii) no significant difference was found 
in the achievement in mathematics and Hindi in 
both the groups; and (iii) the factor patterns were 
almost identical for both the groups in the initial 
measurement but in the final measurement the 
factor patterns of the experimental group contained 
five significant factors whereas the controlled group 
contained only three factors. The result of factor 
analysis showed that the adjustment of individuals 
in all areas was considerably improved in the case 
of experimental group. 


159. NANDA, A., Psychological Needs of Adoles- 
cent Girls and their bearing on Individual Ad- 
justment, Ph.D. Edu., Del. U., 1957. 


The study was designed to find out how far 
the psychological needs such as needs of security, 
adventure, freedom, intellectual curiosity, religious 
craving, aesthetic appreciation and heterosexual re- 
lations are being met in the lives of adolescent girls 
and what adjustment difficulties are being experienc- 
ed by them as a result of some of the needs unful- 
filled. 


A sample of 300 adolescent girls from high 
and higher secondary schools was selected random- 
ly. A detailed questionnaire, an adjustment schedule, 
a self rating scale, an attitude scale and a sentence 
completion test were administered to these girls. 
On the basis of responses on these tests a sample 
of 100 girls who were identified as having some 
difficulties in adjustment was selected to study the 
effect of unsatisfied needs on the girls’ personal ad- 
justment, 

The study revealed that (i) a great deal of 
insecurity among the girls prevailed as a result of 
worry and anxiety about future and success both in 
the academic and social life of the school; (ii) those 
girls who were not able to get the affection of their 
parents and who did not get Tecognition from any 
quarter experienced feelings of insecurity; (iii) a 
large number of girls desired parental affection, re- 
cognition of their individuality and respect for their 
points of view; (iv) they wished their parents to 
exercise less control over them and not to expect 
unquestioned obedience from them; (v) the adoles- 
cent girls were keen to have new experiences, to get 
thrill and excitement of venturing into the unknown, 
and about eighty percent of them appear- 
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ed to have feelings of restlessness by staying 
in one place; (vi) the intellectual awakening in girls 
made them have a philosophy of life; (vii) they 
had certain inhibitions regarding heterosexual beha- 
viour; (viii) they were hesitant in answering questions 
on sex and had been influenced much by their elders 
in this respect; (ix) girls were not given any scientific 
information about sex and in most cases they were 
kept in dark, which resulted in worry and emotional 
stress; and (x) a number of girls had difficulties in 
adjustment due to inferiority feelings and wrong 
attitudes of their parents about their success and 
failure in school. 


160. NATH, P., Personality Correlates of Attitudes 
towards Social Change, Ph.D. Psy., Pan. U., 
1971, 


The study aimed at measuring the attitudes of 
the young college students, both male and female, 
towards social change covering six areas, viz., mar- 
riage, technology, education, women’s place in In- 
dian society, religion and tradition. 

A Conservatism-Radicalism scale was prepared 
by dividing 606 statements into eleven categories 
ranging from extreme conservatism to extreme radi- 
calism. This was done by 25 judges, and 300 items 
were retained. This scale with scores from 0 to 5 as- 
signed to the response categories was administered to 
300 postgraduate students and the resulting data 
were analysed by computing point biserial r. The 
scores of the final administration of the scale were 
factor-analysed by Burt’s Simple Summation Method. 
One common factor alone contributed 49 percent of 
the total variance. The test-retest reliability of the 
total scale and the six subscales, as well as the 
split-half reliability showed that the scale enjoyed 
a high reliability. The C-R scale was administered to 
1,116 postgraduate students and to the chosen extreme 
sample of 112 conservatives as well as radicals. 
The Raven’s Progressive Matrices, the BPI and ten 
scales of the CPI were administered to study the per- 
sonality correlates. The relationship between radi- 
calism and the 17 chosen personality traits were 
found by the methods of point biserial r, phi co- 
efficient, Pearson r and t test for the difference bet- 
ween means. All the values were found to be statis- 
tically significant. 

are of the study reveal that (i) radi- 
calism is positively correlated with fourteen of the 
seventeen chosen traits, (ii) negative relationship 


exists between radicalism and neuroticism, intro- 
version and sociability, (iii) the C-R scale shows 
that mean of the scores on radicalism is higher on 
fourteen traits and lower on other three traits as 
compared to the mean of scores on conservatism, 
and (iv) the personality traits are better predictors 
of attitudes. 


161..NAYAR, E. S. K., A Study of Certain Per- 
sonality Characteristics of Leaders among 
High School Students, Ph.D. Psy., Mys. U., 
1962. 


The present investigation aimed at studying 
personality traits associated with leadership at high 
school level. 

Four levels of leadership, viz., academic, social, 
extracurricular (indoor) and extracurricular (out- 
door) were covered in this study. A sociometric test 
developed by the author was used in selecting ‘lea- 
ders’, ‘non-leaders’ and ‘isolates’. After segregating 
the groups of leaders (maximum sociometric choi- 
ce), non-leaders (maximum rejection) and _ isolates 
(score ranges between 6 percent positive and 6 per- 
cent negative choice), scholastic aptitude test, as- 
cendance-submission test, self portrait and Indian 
adaptation of TAT having 20 cards were administer- 
ed, along with taking personal data of all the sub- 
jects by means of a personal data form. 

The findings revealed that (i) leaders are, in 
general, superior in scholastic aptitude regardless of 
their areas, compared to non-leaders and isolates; 
(ii) on scholastic aptitude, academic leaders are su- 
perior to other leadership groups, extracurricular 
(outdoor) leaders being superior to social leaders, 
extracurricular (indoor) leaders being superior to 
the other two groups; (iii) academic leaders are less 
ascendant and more submissive, while extracurri- 
cular (outdoor) leaders are more ascendant and less 
submissive; (iv) on TAT, the leadership groups are 
superior to non-leaders and isolates; and (v) the 
comparison among the various leadership groups 
shows no clear-cut pattern. 


162. PAL, S. K., Personality Study of Engineering, 
Law, Medical and Teacher Training Students, 
Ph.D. Edu., All. U., 1969. 


The study compared selected personality cha- 
racteristics of students of engineering, law, medical 
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and teaching faculties and investigated the distingui- 
shing personality characteristics of each group of 
students. 

Hypotheses tested in the study related to 
intellectual, motivational, emotional and social as- 
pects of personality. Variables included under each 
of the above personality dimensions were as follows : 
(a) intellectual—intellectual level, creative potential, 
power of organization, investigation and linguistic 
abilities; (b) motivational—values, level of aspiration 
and needs; (c) emotional—adjustment of control, in- 
troversive-extratensive balance; (d) social—interper- 
sonal, 

Fifty students in the final year of their train- 
ing from each of the four professional groups consti- 
tuted the sample. The Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Stu- 
dy of Values, the Saxena’s Adjustment Inventory, 
the Rorschach Ink Blot Test and the Thematic Ap- 
perception Test were used to measure various per- 
sonality characteristics of professional groups. An 
information blank was employed to get students’ 
background data. The t test was used to test the 
significance of difference between various measures. 


The findings on the variables undertaken un- 
der the four broad areas of personality were: (i) 
the intellectual level of engineering students was 
found to be superior to and significantly different 
from law, medical and teacher training students; (ii) 
between law and medical students and teacher trainees, 
however, difference was not Significant; (iii) creative 
potential of medical students was significantly different 
from other groups; (iv) except law students and stu- 
dent-teachers, other groups were found to differ signifi- 
cantly on power of organization; (v) comparison of 
means suggested overall Superiority of engineering 
Students; engineering _ students showed. significant 
higher scores than other groups on imagination vari- 
able; (vi) on language variable student-teachers ex- 
hibited significantly higher score than the engineering 
and medical students; (vii) engineering students were 
found to have significantly higher score on the eco- 
nomic value, while law students and teacher training 
students produced significantly higher score on poli- 
tical value; (viii) engineering students yielded higher 
Scores on the economic and the aesthetic scales, while 
medical students scored Significantly higher on 
theoretical and social scales: (ix) in the case of en- 
gineering students, economic value emerged as the 
highest single value variable and religion the lowest; 
() with law students, political value emerged as the 
highest value variable follówėd by economic value: 
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(xi) in student-teachers, political’ value emerged as 
the highest value variable followed by theoretical; 
(xii) no significant difference was found among 
engineering, law, medical and teacher training stu- 
dents on aspiration variable; (xiii) majority of the 
groups were differentiated on the needs of 
achievement, assessment, autonomy and nurturance: 
on other needs, viz., deference, aggression, domin- 
ance, succourance and affiliation, there was no signifi- 
cant difference between various groups; (xiv) on the 
general adjustment scale, student-teachers were found 
to be different from the engineering and law stu- 
dents; (xv) on home adjustment, no significant 
difference was found among different groups; (xvi) 
Social adjustment was found to be the most discri- 
ininating adjustment area—medical students scored 
significantly higher than the engineering students, 
student-teachers higher than the engineering and the 
law students: (xvii) on control variables, the diffe- 
rence between groups was not significant; and (xviii) 
law and medical students were found to be different 
from others on introversive-extratensive balance 
variable, and student-teachers were different from 
the engineering and medical students on social vá- 
riable. The study concluded that significant differen- 
ces do exist among engineering, law, medical and 
teacher training students on majority of the persona- 
lity variables under investigation, 


163. PAREEK, U., C hildren's Reactions to Frust- 
ration, Ph.D. Edu., Del. U., 1958. 


This investigation attempted to study the deve- 
lopmental patterns of children’s reactions to frustra- 


‘tion. 


The children’s form of the Rosenzweig Picture 
Frustration Test was adapted and standardised for 
this study. For scoring reliability 100 protocols of 
children of age group 6 to 11 were independently 
scored by two persons, including the investigator. 
The average percentage of agreement was .79. The 
reliability of the instrument was examined by study- 
ing its stability. A sample of 50 boys of 12 years 
of age was used. The instrument Was administered 
to the children in two groups. After a period of 22 
months, it was again administered. The investigator 
administered it at both times. ` The protocols were 
scored by the investigator immediately after admini- 
stration each time. The’ results of the test-retest re- 
liability were’ analysed both in terms of the factors 
and the items. The reliability (stability) coefficient 
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(both for matrix. reliability. and item reliability) 


were quite high, and indicated satisfactory reliabili- . 


ty of the instrument. The validity of the instrument 
was found out by using four different methods— 
comparing P.F. scores. with teachers’ ratings, com- 
paring delinquents with sample norms, effect of ar- 
tificially induced’ frustration on P.F. scores and a 
statistical procedure of regional analysis of the P.F. 
protocols. The Indian adaptation of the P.F. study 
was administered to a population of 1,002 children 
of ages 4 to 13 of Delhi schools. The administra- 
tion ‘procedure followed was the standard one as 
indicated by Rosenzweig. For the final sample only 
those protocols were taken into consideration which 
were complete in all respects. Protocols with one or 
more missing responses were excluded. The study 
was administered in groups to children of ages 9 to 
13. The standard procedure of allowing each child 
to use a separate answer blank was followed. For 
children of ages 6 to 8 individual administration 
was preferred. Children of both sexes as well as from 
the various socio-economic strata were selected. 
The method of stratified random sampling was used 
for selecting the sample. A total number of 9 schools 
were selected. 

The analysis of the data showed that as far as 
the categories are concerned, extrapunitiveness pre- 
dominates all age groups. Similarly ego-defensive 
behaviour seems to be an important characteristic 
at all age Jevels. The percentages of E and C-D are 
quite high at every age group, though there are 
some developmental changes as far as their predo- 
minance is concerned. From the point of view of 
scoring factors, the factors E and I (tendency to ex- 
cuse oneself from blame) seem to be important at 
all age levels. Since M (tendency to excuse others) 
and I have a very close relationship, this shows a 
tendency of excusing oneself and others being an 
important factor in the child’s life. Also it is found 
that for direction of aggression, although ot 
nitiveness predominates at all age levels, there id 
a definite trend in the decline of extrapunitiveness 
with the increase in age. A corresponding increase 
in intrapunitiveness and impunitiveness is noticeable. 
The increase in these cases is also steady. There are 
some variations in the rate of increase from one age 
level to the other; and there is increased percentage 
shown at four year age level than at five year age 
level. These trends show that children tend to be 
less extrapunitive as they develop, and perhaps learn 
to be self-critical (intrapunitive) and oblivious of 


the frustrating experiences (impunitive). There is an 
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indication that percentage for group conformity 
rating scores steadily rises with increase in age, al- 
though there is slight reversal at the age levels of 12 
and 13. The rise is quite steady. This is an indica- 
tion of the increase in conformity to group behaviour 
with an increase in age. Calculations regarding the 
various nine scoring factors reveal the consistent 
predominance of the factor F throughout the age 
levels. It is followed by factors E and I and then 
by M. There are some distinct trends of steady change 
visible in super-ego factors. E steadily decreases with 
advance in age. The tendency to deny any responsi- 
bility for the offence seems to decline with age. 
Similarly E-E has also a declining tendency, al- 
though not so distinct. There is a steady increase in 
I, and the differences between the frequency at 


four year level and thirteen year level is 
highly significant. This shows that although 
there is an increase in self-critical tendency 
with age (D and the child does not offen- 


sively deny the responsibility as he grows older 
(decrease in E), the tendency to excuse oneself from 
blame becomes more marked with advance in age. 
The category M, as has been shown above, also in- 
creases with age. Since I and M have so much in 
common, these are combined and it may be seen that 
the variant M-I steadily increases in strength with 
age. As observed by Rosenzweig, “The tendency 
for the two types of response here in question to 
increase with maturity may be taken to reflect one 
result of socialisation.” 

The above findings were compared with those 
from America and Japan in order to show the cul- 
tural differences in the field of personality develop- 


ment. 


PAREEK, U. and RAO, T. V., Motivation 
Training for Mental Health (A Study of Tea- 
cher Behaviour and Student Mental Health), 
National Institute of Health Administration 
and Education, New Delhi, 1971. (ICMR fin- 
anced) 


164. 


The objectives were: (i) to make a survey of 
the important mental health variables among school 
children; (ii) to make a survey of patterns of class- 
room behaviour of teachers; (iii) to make a study 
of the relationships of teacher’s classroom behaviour 
and positive aspects of pupils’ mental health; and 
(iv) to experiment with methods of motivation train- 
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ing of teachers with a view to improving pupils’ men- 
tal health. 

To survey the mental health among school 
children, the variables studied were adjustment of 
children towards home, school, friends, teacher and 
a few general matters as self-perception, dependence 


level, initiative level, trust on teacher as 
well as class fellows, activity level, socio— 
economic status, intelligence level and ways 
of meeting the frustrating situations. Tests 


were developed to measure the first six variables. 
Prayag Mehta’ Intelligence Test and Pa- 
reek’s Indian Adaptation of Rosenzweig Picture 
Frustration Test were also used. For survey of the 
mental health variables, the tests were administered 
to 1,700 pupils of class V drawn from fifty primary 
and middle schools of Delhi. All the students were 
from single teacher classrooms. For this, school- 
wise means, itemwise percentages of student respon- 
ses and sex differences were calculated. Teacher be- 
haviour was surveyed by Flanders Interaction Analy- 
sis Category System. Teachers from the fifty schools 
were observed for an hour and a half on the average. 
Indirectidirect influence ratios and teacher|student 
talk ratios were calculated to measure the influence 
patterns. To find out associations between teachers’ 
interaction behaviour and students’ mental health 
levels, 25 percent of teachers from the sample show- 
ing highest indirect influence and 25 percent show- 
ing highest direct influence were chosen. Chi-square 
was computed to test whether highly indirect or highly 
direct influencing teachers had significantly more 
number of high scoring students on each test show- 
ing an association between the two sets of variables. 
In the motivation training it was intended to 
study whether a change in students’ mental health 
can be brought about where teachers were trained in 
interaction analysis, but as it could not be done, the 
experiment was conducted with a group of nine 
teachers who were observed before training. After 
a ten-day training programme in interaction analy- 
sis feedback was given to teachers regarding their 
classroom behaviour and an Opportunity to experi- 
ment with new patterns of interaction. Post-training 
observations immediately after training and a few 
months later, were made. An untrained group was 
also observed for comparison. 

Results of the mental health survey revealed 
that (i) the pupils were fairly well adjusted with re- 
gard to parents and home; (ii) seven percent pupils 
did have problems; (iii) adjustment levels with peers, 
teachers, school and other general areas were posi- 


tive though not very high, particularly in adjustment 
towards school; (iv) they were neither too dependent 
nor independent; (v) they showed a considerable 
amount of trust in teachers and class fellows; (vi) 
they had above average initiative and activity levels; 
(vii) their intelligence levels were the same as that 
of VIland VIII grade students of Rajasthan; (viii) 
when faced with frustrating situations they had more 
extrapunitive and ego-defensive reactions; the Flanders 
Interaction Analysis revealed that (ix) teachers talk- 
ed fiftyfive percent of the time (less than in other 
countries); (x) student talk was thirtyone percent of 
the time; data for associations between teacher beha- 
viour and. student mental health revealed that (xi) 
teachers using high indirect\direct influence had 
significantly higher number of well adjusted students, 
high in intelligence, high in initiative, more 
impunitive and ego-defensive but less need-persistent 
reactions to frustation; (xii) classrooms with low 
teacher|student talk ratios had more well adjusted 
and highly intelligent students; training results re- 
vealed that (xiii) as a result of training, teachers star- 
ted using more and more interaction, using the 
categories of praising, encouraging, accepting and 
classifying the ideas of students and questions with- 
out changing the amount of classroom talk; and 
(xiv) teachers sustained changed behaviour for six 
to seven months after training; they showed differ- 
ences on these categories when compared with a 
group of untrained teachers. 


165. PATEL, R. N., A Critical Study of the Char- 
acter Traits of Dull Children Studying in the 
Secondary Schools in rural area and the prob- 
lem of their Education, Ph.D. Edu., MSU, 
1967. 

The study aimed at (i) locating the dull and 
educationally backward boys and finding out appro- 
ximately the proportion of such students in secon- 
dary schools chosen for the study; (ii) determining 
those traits that may be said to be differentiating 
such students from the average ones; and (iii) know- 
ing the educational difficulties of such children 
along with the teachers’ problems in dealing with 
them. i} 

A sample of 111 dull and backward, and 125 
normal students was drawn from nine secondary 
schools situated in rural areas of Broach and Surat 
districts on the basis of I.Q., school achievement 
and teachers’ opinions. Data collection was done 
through (i) ratings of the selected. students on the , 
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Character Trait Rating Scale by teachers, (ii) ratings 
on the Character Trait Rating Scale by students, 
(iii) two case record forms, (iv) recording of parent’s 
observation, and (v) getting information about the 
difficulties of the students. Statistical measures of 
median, chi-square test by contingency table and J 
test were used for analysing the data. 

It was found that (i) tardiness, truancy, un- 
punctuality and non-talkativeness are the differen- 
tiating traits of the dull and backward students; (ii) 
dull backward students have less educated parents 
and generally come from poor families; (iii) their 
families have less hold on the social life of the 
village and spend less on study; (iv) dull backward 
students are slow learners and are careless and irre- 
gular in their studies and attendance; and (v) stu- 
dents who fail are disturbed at home while studying. 


166. PRASAD, A., Fatigue of School Children, 
Ph.D. Psy., Gor. U., 1966. 


The aim of the present study was to evolve a 
measure of fatigue of the children. 

The investigator used a form of letter cancel- 
lation test at the start and the end of the school day 
and evolved an empirical formula for the assess- 
ment of a psychomotor task. The test consisted of 
31 letters of Devanagari alphabet, arranged at ran- 
dom with a frequency of 33 each. The testees were 
asked to read and cancel some instructed letters out 
of 1023 letters. The optimum time for this Choice 
Letter Cancellation Test (CLC) was five minutes 
and the optimum number of letters to cancel was 
four. The sample consisted of 573 boys and 476 
girls of classes IX and XI. The nature of influence 
of different factors, including sex and age differen- 
ces, on fatiguability of students was explored through 
chi-square test and analysis of variance of the data. 
These complex relationships were finally related to 
problems of scholastic attainment. 

The findings of the study revealed the follow- 
ing facts: (i) the conditions of schooling are to be 
adjusted to the fatiguability of the children; (ii) the 
results of the study do not support the notion that 
girls are less tired at the end of the day than boys 


who are universally considered to be hardier. 


PRATAP, P.. The Development of Ego-Ideal 
in Indian Children (A Survey), Ph.D. Psy. 


BHU, 1960. 
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The study aimed at testing the proposition 


that the child’s ego-ideal undergoes changes during 
adolescence. 

The tool of research was a questionnaire pre- 
pared by the investigator containing the names of 
six heroes and six heroines and a list of correspond- 
ing masculine and feminine qualities. The question- 
naire was administered to a sample of 860 students 
of which 500 were boys and 360 girls. About 150 
boys and 100 girls of classes IV to VIII were in 
the age range of 9-12 years (pre-adolescent group), 
the adolescent group of age range 12-16 years consist- 
ed of 200boysand 160 girls, while the adult group 
was composed of 150 males and 100 females. 

The investigation revealed that (i) there is a 
fairly high degree of similarity between the structure 
patterns of the ego-ideal among both the sexes rep- 
resented by the scale valued for the given lists of 
heroes, hercines and qualities; (ii) the ego-ideal pat- 
terns shown by the ranking of the male and female 
are highly correlated for adults; (iii) there can be 
a common ideal for both male and female; the 
pattern of ego-ideal for girls undergoes a good deal 
of revaluation at the adolescent stage specially in 
the case of ranking of heroes, heroines and the ideal 
woman; (iv) among the post-adolescent boys there 
is a certain degree of revaluation for the list of tra- 
ditional heroes and the pattern continues fairly un- 
changed in respect to the ranking of heroines and 
the ideal man and woman; (v) boys show highest 
correlation between ideal qualities and heroes at 
pre-adolescent level and lowest at the adolescent 
level while the girls show highest at adult level and 
lowest at the pre-adolescent level; (vi) the evalua- 
tions of the heroines as well as their qualities are 
very similar after the pre-adolescent stage; (vii) the 
pattern of the ego-ideal seems to be independent of 
class distinction, social status, financial or sex dif- 
ferences; and (viii) the regimentation of preference 
among both males and females indicates the in- 
fluences of parents, society, school and religion on 
the mental set-up of children. 


168. RABINDRADAS, L. D., A Study of Person- 
ality Rigidity in relation to Motivation, Learn- 
ing, Concept Formation, and Perception, Ph.D. 
Psy., Madras U., 1969. 


This study has sought to investigate the per- 
sonality rigidity in relation to motivation, learning, 
concept formation and perception among the high 
school students. The definition offered by the inves- 
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tigator for personality rigidity is —choice tendency 
of an individual to adhere to a type of behaviour, 
or set developed by him. This rigidity embraces such 
tendencies as adherence to goal, promise, time, 
taste, status, one’s own point of view, activity, wish, 
place, and order, The main thesis advanced was 
that the rigid individual would behave in different 
manner from non-rigid individual in varied psycho- 
logical functions in which conflict and choice have 
roles to play. The rigid individual as specified in 
this study was expected to show consistence and 
intense involvement in the task undertaken. 

Keeping the generic definition in mind, the 
investigator pooled a number of test items in consul- 
tation with five high school teachers. These items 
were then presented to ten judges who were working 
in the area of psychology for comments regarding 
the item validity for measuring personality rigidity. 
Twenty six items were finally chosen for inclusion in 
the test. These items were depicted in picture form. 


The tool is known as Rigidity Picture Test designed . 


exclusively for the present study. Forty students were 
selected at random from five schools and the test 
was administered to them. On the basis of the 
results, subjects were classified into high, moderate 
and low. rigid groups. Efforts were made to study 
the effect of these levels of rigidity on motivational 
and cognitive functions. 

, The study revealed that (i) the high rigid in- 
dividuals show less variable behaviour in goal setting 
tasks than the relatively less rigid _ individuals: (ii) 
the high rigid individuals show efficiency in learning 
even wrong equations because of their adherence to 
the task and of their tendency to attach significance 
to what they have undertaken: (iii) high rigid in- 
dividuals adhere to the clues in the concept forma- 
tion task significantly better than others: (iv) high 
rigid individuals -are. consistently superior in con- 
ceptual thinking to the less rigid individuals: (v) 
the overall picture of the results shows that the rigid 
individual as postulated in the present study exhibits 
a distinct pattern of behaviour in the different task 
situations, 


169. RAJGURU, H. P, A ‘Study of Insecurity 
among Adolescents as a determinant of Juve- 
_ nile Delinquency, Ph.D. Edui, Vik. U., 1971. 


; ` This investigation hypothesized that apart from 
all other factors» psychological‘ or motional factors 
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are mainly responsible for creating the feeling of 
insecurity and imbalance which give rise to delin- 
quent behaviour. The study, therefore, focussed its 
attention to draw a comparison on insecurity dimen- 
sion between delinquents and non-delinquents. 

The sample consisted of 40 delinquents and 2200 
non-delinquents. A group of 40 juvenile delin- 
quents in the age group 12-21 from the Central Jail, 


` Indore, were also studied for verifying the findings 


of this study. Tools and techniques used for data 
collection were the Maslow’s S.I. Inventory, an 
interview schedule and case studies, 

The investigation revealed that the delinquents 
possessed a higher index of insecurity than the non- 
delinquents. It has been highlighted by the study 
that the various factors that influence the adolescent 
behaviour first create a state of insecurity in econo- 
mic, social and emotional aspects of an individual's 
life. In many cases adolescents had fallen prey to 
antisocial activities because of the uncongenial en- 
vironment during their early life. The younger group 
within the sample of delinquents was specially the 
victim of the cruelties of home which led them to- 
wards various crimes especially when \they were 
emotionally disturbed by the non-satisfaction of 
their economic and psychological needs. Socio-eco- 
nomic conditions of the home also played a domi- 
nant role in the cases of the crime. Companionship, 
leisure time activities, locality and immediate social 
circle also seemed to have a considerable effect in 
stimulating youths to deviate from the norm irres- 
pective of place of residence, age, education and 
home. } 


170. RAJPUT, C.L.L., A Comparative C.A.T.- 
cum-Case History Approach to the Study of 
Personality of Stars as well.as Isolates among 
Primary School going Boys.:of Agra, Ph.D. 
Psy., “Agra, U., 1970. - - 


This longitudinal projective- study examined 
the dynamics of the “inner world” of super-ego, ego, 
defences, conflicts, anxieties, needs, drives, percep- 
tions and action of the stars-and the isolates. The stars 
and isolates were defined as the highest group accep- 
tance—indifferent status respectively. : 

The basis of the study being the. “Family- 
school Personality” the C.A.T. study-of the person- 
ality of both the groups was supplemented by case 
history results. The stars and the isolates were iden- 
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tified by a sociometric test and a teacher opinion 
test from fifty randomly selected schools. The design 
was basically an ex post facto one. The unidimension- 
al character of variables underlying the multivariate 
complexes of stars and isolates ‘showed the impor- 
tance of the  between-variance * study, through a 


pluralistic comparison with a control group—the 
normals. 
Analysis of the family background of stars 


and isolates showed that the isolates’ families, either 
poor or rich, were educated. The highly child-invol- 
ved parents were submissive. Mothers were more 
liberal. The stars’ families were related to business 
men and labourers. Child-looking liberal parents were 
better educated. The mothers were. better caretakers 
and also decision-makers. Stars had better scholastic 
achievement, more aggressive behaviour, and social 
participation. They possessed better self-reliance, 
drive and ego and were physically and mentally 
superior. Isolates compared to normals were hypo- 
achievers in studies and participation, inferior in self- 
reliance, dependent and aggressive in behaviour, 
weak in drive, ego and physical fitness and adopted 
a resigned mode of behaviour. Results of 
C.A.T. indicated that strength and integration of ego 
was better in the stars and normals than isolates. 
Stars’ and isolates’ maturity was hyper and hypo 
respectively, Defence mechanisms in the stars and 
normals were repression, reaction formation, reg- 
ression, and sublimation, while in isolates they were 
regression, flight, withdrawal and fantasy. All three 
groups feared physical harm and disapproval. Only 
isolates feared death and inadequecy, while stars 
feared castration. Stars suffered from conflict about su- 
per-ego aggression while isolates about achievement 
pleasure. Stars had a paranoid character and isolates 
had a schizophrenic character. Multivariate complex 
of isolation and stardom was basically a carryover 


phenomenon of the family. 


RAO, K. S., Socio-Economic and Education- 
‘al Factors in Mental Disorders—a Study of 
Hospital Admission, Ph.D. Psy., Ran. U., 


1963. 
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The study was undertaken to investigate the 
relationship that existed between mental disorders 
and certain factors such as socio-economic status, 


education, place of residence, parental background, 
etc. ENN eee i si A 
The sample population under the ‘study com- 
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prised 4695 mental patients admitted in Manasik 
Arogyasala, Ranchi during the years 1958, 1959 and 
1960. The relevant information required for the 
study on sex, age of the patient at the time of onset 
of mental symptoms, age at the time of admission, 
socio-economic conditions, education, religion and 
community, place of residence, ordinal position in the 
family, occurrence of frustrational situation just before 
the onset of mental disorder, etc. were obtained from 
the hospital authorities and recorded on cards. A 
special technique of computing chi-square was used 
to find the relationship between the ordinal position 
of the patient in the family and the use of hospital 
services. 

The conclusions drawn were: (i) out of the 
psychiatric cases reported at the hospital, there were 
18 percent Brahmins, 17 percent Rajputs, 16 percent 
Banias, 11 percent Goala, 9 percent Kurmi and 8 
percent Bhumihor; (ii) among the Brahmins and 
Kayasthas admission for schizophrenia was more 
than for any other disease; (iii) the ratio of male 
and female patients was 11:4; (iv) thirtysix percent 
of the cases came from the higher economic classes 
and they were mostly from urban areas; (v) admis- 
sion was more frequent from the urban area people; 
(vi) twentytwo percent of the patient population 
was educated between matriculation and college 
level; (vii) there was a high positive correlation 
(r=.70, p=.01) between the admission rates from 
seventeen districts of Bihar and general literacy level 
of the area; (viii) seventy percent of the patients 
suffered from schizophrenia and their age ranged 
between fifteen years and thirty years; and (ix) the 
percentage of patient population above sixty years 
was 1.4, the percentage of patient population above 
fiftyfive years was 16.8. 


172. SARAN, V., A Study of Personality Traits of 
Nursery School Children against 'the back- 
ground of their Home Environment, Ph.D. 
Edu., Agra U., 1970. 


The study aimed at investigating the relation- 
ship between the home environment and personality 
patterns of nursery school children. 

The Stanford-Binet Scale of Intelligence and 
the Children’s Apperception Test (Hindi Version) 
were adininistered to a group of fifty children both 


' boys and girls: A “follow-up “study of!-this ‘group 


was conducted for a niiniber of years to colléct data 
on other variables. A preliminary snapshot ‘evdlua- 
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tion of the data collected on fifty children was made 
in terms of two broad complexes of personality traits, 
viz., social adjustment and individual development. 
Social adjustment included self confidence, self as- 
sertion, friendliness etc. in face to face social situa- 
tion particularly with equals and near equals. Indi- 
vidual development covered curiosity, creativity, 
constructiveness, practical competence in the realm 
of ideas and concrete material objects and school 
achievement. On the basis of the psychological test- 
ing, teachers’ ratings and a follow-up study, each 
child was rated on five point scale for social adjust- 
Ment and individual development, separately. 

It was found that (i) presence of father and 
adequate availability of his company are essential 
for satisfactory social adjustment of the child in the 
Nursery school; (ii) expressed love from parents has 
a positive effect on a child’s social adjustment and 
fear of parents also is an essential factor for child's 
satisfactory social adjustment, provided the fear is 
Not intense and not occupied by a feeling of not be- 
ing loved by them; (iii) the basic framework of love 
and fear in the home and environment at the level 
of parents having been provided, the type of re- 
lationship developed constitutes the most decisive 
factor for determining the nature of social adjustment 
of a child; (iv) individual development of child with 
Tegard to curiosity, creativity, constructiveness and 
Practical competence depends largely upon the pre- 
sence of proper environment at home; (v) rank dif- 
ference correlation between social adjustment and 
individual development is not high; and (vi) girls 
are found to have better social adjustment and in- 
dividual development than boys. 


173. SARASWAT, M., A Comparative Study of the 
Personality Patterns of Adolescent Boys and 
Girls, Ph.D. Edu., All. U., 1964. 


The investigator compared the personality pat- 
terns of adolescent girls and boys with a view to 
Studying: (i) the common needs and traits in the 
Personality make-up of adolescent boys and girls; 
(i) whether any significant difference exists on the 
Personality patterns between boys and girls and if 
50, to what extent; (iii) the extent to which boys and 
girls differ in home, health, social and emotional 
areas and the significant difference between boys 
and girls on these aspects. Attempt has also been 


made to study and compare the personality profiles . 


of above average, average and below average boys 
and girls. 


One hundred and sixty normal school-going 
adolescents of both sexes and of age group fourteen 
to seventeen drawn from classes IX and XI of local 
higher secondary schools formed the sample. The 
subjects were selected with the help of the Asthana’s 
Adjustment Inventory standardised on Indian popu- 
lation. Other research tools used for the study in- 
cluded the Jalota’s Group Test of Mental Ability, 
information blank, the Thematic Apperception Test 
and the Bell's Adjustment Inventory—student form 
(adapted). Chi-square test and t test of significance 
were used for analysing the data. 

The salient findings of the study were: (i) 
there is no difference in the normal functioning of 
the ego of boys and girls; (ii) the girls are more opti- 
mistic than the boys; (iii) girls’ vocabulary is riche: 
and better; (iv) the girls tend to behave in an ex- 
treme way on the trait of sociability while the boys 
usually prefer the middle course; (v) the boys 
tend to be more aggressive and the girls more timid 
in social situations; (vi) the boys and girls do not 
differ significantly on stability, dependability, con- 
fidence and inferiority; (vii) there is no significant 
difference between boys and girls as regards the 
sense of guilt; (viii) the girls tend to be more troubled 
by the feeling of depression; (ix) the girls have a 
greater need for succourance and nurturance as com- 
pared to boys; (x) the girls are of more dominating 
nature and have greater need for cognizance; (xi) 
the girls show need for sex in a greater degree than 
boys due to early maturity; (xii) the need for exhibi- 
tion exists more in girls; (xiii) the girls are more 
Passive; (xiv) there isno difference between the two 
groups on the needs of abasement, achievement, affilia- 
tion, affection, introgression activity, autonomy, seclu- 
sion, acquisition and deference. Further it has been 
found, inter alia, that the matched individuals of the 
three groups have almost the same problems in the 
health area; and (xv) with regard to the problem in the 
areas of social, emotional and home, slight similari- 
ties are noticed among boys and girls of above aver- 
age and average intelligence but the matched indivi- 
duals of below average intelligence disagree indivi- 
dually and their problems are altogether different 
from each other in all these three areas. 


174, SAROJA, M. V., Art Appreciation in School 
Children with reference to some Personality 
Traits, Ph.D. Edu., Madras U., 1970. 


The study aimed at understanding the art app- 
reciation in secondary school children with reference 
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to a few personality traits, viz., intelligence, imagi- 
nation, extroversion and neuroticism, 

Two hundred boys and girls studying in sec- 
ondary schools were the subjects of the study. The 
investigation was confined to visual art only. Out 
of a large collection of pictures, twentyfive pictures 
were selected on five different themes—landscapes, 
religion, portraits, situational, and still life and sym- 
bolic art. Each theme consisted of five pictures. All 
were of uniform size and belonged to the European art. 
Tools used in the study were: (i) a questionnaire 
type point scale which included the points as colour, 
theme, form and drawing, light and „shade effect, 
feeling, three dimensional effect and overall effect. 
These terms were operationally defined. The 
maximum score for the whole test was 1000. Be- 
sides this questionnaire, the Raven’s Progressive 
Matrices Test, the Rorschach Ink Blot Test, the 
Maudsley Personality Inventory, the Meier’s Art 
Judgement Test and the Graves’ Design Judgement 
Test were used. Art appreciation was the dependent 
variable and intelligence, imagination, extroversion 
and neuroticism were the independent variables here. 

The research revealed that: (i) art judgement 
when measured by Meier’s Art Judgement Test is 
found to be correlated low with intelligence whereas 
this relationship becomes moderate when the art 
judgement is measured by the Graves’ Design Judge- 
ment Test; (ii) negligible correlation has been found 
between art appreciation and intelligence; (iii) there 
is no significant relationship between art appreciation 
and extroversion; (iv) neuroticism and art apprecia- 
tion are not correlated; (v) there seems to exist ef- 
fective rapport with many of the pictures used in 
the test; (vi) attitude towards religious pictures is 
one of reverence; (vii) there is a preference for con- 
ventional beauty and, by and large, for traditional 
standards in art, modern art strikes them as funny; 
(viii) they are intolerant with artists’ licence; and (ix) 
many of the subjects do not understand the art well. 


175. SEN, A., An Enquiry into the Incidence of 
Mental Symptoms in a Cross-Section of School 
Population of West Bengal, Ph.D. Edu., Cal. 
U., 1971, 


The objectives of the investigation were: (i) to 
study the occurrence of neurotic troubles in adoles- 
cent students in relation to their age, sex and living 
(ii) to find out the relationship between 


conditions; 
parental love, 


neurotic symptoms and intelligence, 


aggression, economic condition and educational level 
of parents; and (iii) to estimate the effect of neurotic 
trait on the academic performance of the student. 

The sample consisted of 512 boys and 398 
girls of classes VIII, IX and X, age ranging between 
twelve years and seventeen years from three urban 
and one rural places in West Bengal. The tools 
used were (i) an inventory prepared by Girindra 
Shekhar Bose, revised and adapted by J. C. 
Dasgupta for measuring neurotic traits; (ii) the FL, 
ML, FA, MA Inventories constructed by Dasgupta 
for measuring parental love and aggression; (iii) 
the D.N. Ray’s Group Intelligence Test, Form B for 
measuring intelligence; (iv) Bengali adaptation of 
the Bernreuter Personality Inventory and the 
Eysenck Personality Inventory; and (v) a questionnaire 
to collect information regarding economic and edu- 
cational status of parents. d 

The important findings were as follows: (i) 
incidence of neuroticism is highest in the refugee 
group (50 percent in boys, 36.3 percent in 
girls); (ii) on the whole, it is higher in girls 
than in boys; (iii) the refugee students 
mean score is highest in each of the syndromes 
(iv) depression, anxiety and  anxiety-hysteria 
are relatively more common than other syndromes; 
(v) the girls’ score is higher in all groups of an- 
xiety and anxiety-hysteria' while that of the boys’ is 
higher in depression; (vi) in the industrial group, the 
boys’ score is higher than girls’ score in obsession 
and neurasthania, whereas the mean score of girls is 
higher in schizophrenia; (vii) there is significant 
positive relationship between neuroticism and par- 
ental aggressiveness, but there is no significant rela- 
tionship between neuroticism and parental love; 
(viii) there is negative relationship between neuroti- 
cism and intelligence; (ix) the percentage of neurotic 
students is high in low-intelligence group and low 
in high-intelligence group; (x) students with high 
educational attainment are less neurotic and 
vice versa; and (xi) there is negative correlation bet- 
ween neuroticism and the educational level as well 
as economic status of the parents. 


176. SHARMA, B. C., To Explore and Identify 
the Mental Maturity Minimal in Indian School 
Children (A Longitudinal Study of the Dyna- 
mic Organisation of Mental Traits), Ph.D. 
Psy., Agra U., 1967. 


7 A 
The study was designed to explore and identify 
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the mental maturity minimal in Indian school child- 
ren. 


The study was conducted on 240 boys of class 
VII of the age group 10+ selected from three dif- 
ferent schools of Firozabad. These boys were first 
tested for spatial, verbal, numerical, reasoning, cleri- 
cal and mechanical abilities; their interests in fine arts, 
literature, science, medicine, agriculture, technology, 
crafts, sports and household were also measured 
‘first in the year 1963. They were retested annually 
—first in 1964, second in 1965 and finally in 1966 
(VI to X). Certain standardised tests were used for 
the purpose. Intercorrelations for all the possible 
pairs of the scores were calculated. Differentiation 
of abilities was investigated by analysing the corre- 
lations and disparity among the ability scores. Kel- 
ley’s method was adopted to calculate the proportion 
of differences in excess of chance proportion (ex- 
pressed in percentages) for all pairs of ability scores. 
Growth and. development vf abilities was also mea- 
sured by (i) drawing the age curves, (ii) calculating 
the difference between the mean scores of successive 
age groups and by analysing the correlations bet- 
ween the same ability scores obtained after the in- 
tervals of one year. Permanence of interest was tes- 
ted by correlating the test scores of different years 
and by observing the stability of the mean scores 
of successive administrations at ages 10+ to 13+. 
For this, significance of difference between the test 
and retest means of each test of interest was worked 
out by employing the t test, taking correlations into 
account. 


Tt is found that all the ability scores, except 
the numerical one are normally distributed. Re- 
liability coefficients of the ability test scores by K-R 
formula-21 ranged between .6 and .9. The analysis 
of correlations reveals that after 11+, there is a 
steady drop of correlation amongst the tests, with 
the growth of age. This trend indicates the increas- 
ing independence amongst the abilities with the ad- 
vance in age. The study also revealed that (i) the 
mental traits tend to become independent after the 
age of twelve and half years, and (ii) the 
permanence of interest is very poor at the 
lower ages but at the age of 12+ a high 
degree of permanence vf interest scores is indicated. 
Thus the interests measured after the age of 12+ 
would be of good predictive value for the future 
performance of the students. 


177. SINGHA, S., A Study of Some Personality 
and Background Variables related to the Use 
of Unfair Means in a Testing Situation, Ph.D. 
Edu., Pat. U., 1970. 


The present study was designed to explore the 
difference, if any, between the cheaters and the non- 
cheaters with regard to some of the background and 
personality variables. Background variables were 
sex, age, ordinal position, habitation, caste and 
socio-economic status. Personality variables were 
extroversion and neuroticism, security and insecuri- 
ty, facilitating and debilitating anxieties, personal 
and social achievement and some other related va- 
riables. 

The sample comprised 200 students of each sex, 
of classes IX, X and XI. The age of the subjects 
ranged from twelve to nineteen years with a SD of 
1,29 and 1.26 for the boys and the girls respectively. 
The tools used were the Kuppuswamy’s Socio-Econo- 
mic Status Scale, the Maudsley Personality Inventory, 
the Maslow’s Security-Insecurity Inventory, the Al- 
bert and Harber’s FADA Scale, the Bendig’s Need 
Achievement Scale and a Behaviour Determinant 
Scale. The two groups were compared on background 
and personality variables by such statistical techni- 
ques as chi-square, t ratio and Mann-Whitney U 
test. 

It was found that (i) girls cheat more than the 
boys in the same testing situation; (ii) subjects be- 
longing to urban areas cheat more than the subjects 
of rural areas; (iii) cheaters are more extrovert, 
neurotic and insecure than the noncheaters; (iv) 
noncheaters have more debilitating anxiety than the 
cheaters; (v) girl cheaters have more personal and 
social need achievement than the noncheaters; (vi) 
noncheaters have more reinforcement value of gain 
scores than the cheaters; and (vii) cheaters and non- 
cheaters differ with respect to the dimensions of the 
Behaviour Determinant Scale. The findings of the 
study, in general, showed that when a situation was 
nonchallenging, uninvolved and without any appa- 
rent reward or punishment, the interplay of person- 
ality factors did not bear any significance. 


178. SMART, M. S., Self-Esteem and Social-Per- 
sonal Orientation in  Pre-Adolescence and 
Adolescence related to Parental Behaviour, 
Ph.D. Edu., Del. U., 1970. 


This research is concerned with exploring per- 
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sonality development in Indian youth in terms of 
two constructs, self-esteem and social-personal ori- 
entation of girls. 


The first part of the study explores these two 
measures by contrasting their occurrence in Indian 
girls of two age levels with that in Indian boys and 
American girls and boys of comparable ages and 
socio-economic status. The second part of the study 
is concerned with parent-daughter relationship, in 
an effort to see how parents are pertinent in the de- 
velopment of self-esteem and social or personal 
orientation. The tests used in the study were trans- 
lated into Hindi. These were : the Carlson’s Preadoles- 
cent and Adolescent Questionnaires, the Carlson’s Pa- 
rent Questionnaires, the Roe-Siegelman Parent- 
Child Relations Questionnaire (PCR)-children’s 
form and the Kuppuswamy’s Scale of Socio-economic 
Status (Urban). Subjects for this study were drawn 
from Delhi schools and colleges. Age groups were 
selected to match Carlson’s (1963, 65) age groups, 
consisting of preadolescents and adolescents. The 
preadolescents were drawn from sixth and seventh 
standards, and the older group comprised college 
sophomores with an average age of 18 years. The 
groups were equated for number and for socio-eco- 
nomic status. Analysis of variance was used to 
interpret the self-esteem scores of older boys and 
girls, and also to make a comparative study of 
self-esteem across age, sex and cultures. Factor 
analysis was performed on each age group for father 
and mother questionnaire responses. 


Results did not show significant relationship 
between self-esteem and social-personal orientation 
data and region, mother tongue, parents’ education, 
type of family and language groups. Significant 
cross sex and cross cultural differences were found 
in favour of Indians for the self-esteem. When. analy- 
sed by sex groups, however, there was no significant 
difference between American and Indian boys. The 
difference was in the girls. Younger Indian girls 
were significantly higher in self-esteem than their 
American peers. Within the Indian sample, non- 
significant sex difference was observed. In the social 
-personal orientation, the Indian younger girls 
exceeded American younger girls, Indian younger 
girls exceeded Jndian younger boys; Indian older boys 
exceeded Indian younger boys; and Indian older boys 
exceeded American older boys (Carlson has already 
demonstrated for American subjects that older girls 
exceed both older boys and younger girls). 


179. SODHI, T. S., A Comparative Study of the 
Personality Patterns of the Students of Re- 
ligious and Secular Institutions, Ph.D. Psy., 
Agra U., 1970. 


The objectives of the study were G) to find 
out the personality make up of the students study- 
ing in religious and secular schools; (ii) to compare 
the personality developments of the students in 
these two categories of schools; and (iii) to offer 
some useful suggestions in the light of the findings. 


Thirteen pairs of schools were selected from 
Panjab. The religious schools had 696 students and 
the secular ones had 1,476. By stratified random 
sampling 149 pairs of students were selected. Tools 
used were (i) Socio-economic schedule prepared for 
the study; (ii) The Jalota’s Test of General Mental 
Ability; (iii) Attitude Scale prepared for this study; 
(iv) Occupational Inventory prepared for the pur- 
pose; and (v) Indian Adaptation of TAT. 

It is found that religious group developed 
better attitudes towards teachers, parents, life, hu- 
manity, country and religion, However, no signifi- 
cant difference was noticed with regard to discipline. 
Comparison of the two groups for occupational in- 
terest revealed no significant difference. Comparison 
of religious and secular groups of students with re- 
gard to personality needs revealed no significant 
difference, but it seemed to exist with regard to 
achievement, autonomy, aggression, human avoi- 
dance and sex. Religious group students were found 
to have more of affiliation, dependence and nurtu- 
rance, The secular group students were found to 
have need abasement and succorance. 


180. SRIVASTAVA, J. P., A Synthetic Approach 
to the Problem of Personality, Ph.D. Edu., 
All. U., 1953. 


This. study attempted to posit the existence of 
a capacity for effecting synthesis and adjustment of 
all the inner motives and drives within the indivi- 
dual and of the inner with the outer environment a 
person is born in. The capacity for effecting syn- 
thesis and adjustment has been defined as the ca- 
pacity for integration or “I” factor, which even 
under diversities of human behaviour in relation to 
his environment persists and its continuity is main- 
tained. The strength of unit capacity for integration 
spells sanity and its weakness results in personality 
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disorder. The field of action of this capacity for in- 
tegration is the point of interaction between environ- 
mental forces and the inner drives. 


Before designing the final study the investigator 
conducted a pilot study on a group of ten men and 
ten women. Observations of their behaviour were 
made under the following headings : (i) appearance; 
(ii) response during interview; (iii) personality traits; 
(iv) area of adjustment; (v) total personality and (vi) 
prognosis. A personality rating inventory was deve- 
loped which was used for the final study. The sample 
of final study consisted of 160 males and 100 fe- 
males in the age range of 18 to 35 years. The t test 
and factor analysis were used for analysis of the 
data. 


Results of the study showed that the mean 
scores on response during interview are higher for 
males as compared to that of females. On persona- 
lity traits, viz., self-confidence, forcefulness, freedom 
from internal and external obsessions, freedom from 
inferiority complex or easy acquiescence in 
defeat, mean for females is 57.59 as ag- 
ainst 55.58 for males, In areas of adjustment the 
mean scores of the two sexes differ far more than 
elsewhere. The women have a larger mean score 
(62.8) than men (56.66). There is also significant 
difference in the overall personality rating of the 
male and female population, the females scoring 
higher. The women are significantly different in ap- 
pearance between 24 and 26 years from that they 
were between 21 and 23 years. Women mature se- 
xually and’ mentally five years earlier than men. The 
stabilising forces come in man’s life between 33 and 
35 years, while in the case of women they come bet- 

. ween 27 and 29 years. On total personality ratings, 
there is no significant difference between women of 
different castes. Among males, there is significant 
difference between Brahmins and Kshatriyas. The 
Most important factor emerging from the factorial 
analysis is the “Capacity for Integration” (I). This 
capacity is inherent in the individual, but is modi- 
fied in varying measures by the environment. The 
capacity has got two aspects, namely, cognitive 
insight and general emotionality. Both the aspects 
act and react. They are inborn and yet are influenced 
by the environment a person is surrounded by. The 
peculiar feature of “I” factor is that it stands for 
a dynamic urge to bring in an ever increasing mea- 
sure a synthesis of the outer and the inner and the 
different constellations of the personality where 
emotionality and cognitive insight are supplementary 


_ tetrachoric correlation 


and not in conflict. If they are violently in conflict, 
disintegration in varying measures results. 


181. SRIVASTAVA, V., Study of Neurotic Be- 
haviour among school-going Adolescent Girls, 
Ph.D. Edu., Gor. U., 1970. 


The purposes of the present investigation 
were: (i) to study the behavioural stigmata of the 
neurotic, (ii) to identify specific social and emotional 
deviation of neurotic girls, (iii) to locate their spe- 
cific behaviour deviation in home and school adjust- 
ment, and (iv) to investigate the specific somatic 
disorder among neurotic girls. 

The sample was selected from the schools of 
three districts—Gorakhpur, Deoria and Azamgarh. 
As many as 50 students of classes XI and XII, se- 
lected by using rating scale with the help of tea- 
chers, comprised the experimental group. A second 
sample of 100 students from the same classes select- 
ed randomly, comprised the control group. For 
collection of data the following tools were used : 
(i) a three point rating scale, (ii) the Vyaktitva Parakh 
Prashnavali by M. S. L. Saxena, (iii) the Hindustan 
Adjustment Inventory by H.S. Asthana, and (iv) a 
questionnaire on neurotic symptoms by C. Burt. For 
analysis of data, significance of mean difference and 
were computed. Skewness 
and kurtosis of curves were tested by using Fisher’s 
K. 

The findings of the investigation revealed that 
(i) the neurotic girls suffer from the four prominent 
behavioural stigmata, viz., anxiety, withdrawal, stage- 
fright and shyness, which originate from the non- 
fulfilment of the will to power or gratification of 
libido; (ii) neurotic girls also suffer from fantasy, 
want of confidence, timidity and projection of fai- 
lure, originating from shutting in personality; (iii) 
in all aspects of personality adjustment, viz., home, 
health, social, emotional and school, the neurotic 
girls show poor adjustment; (iv) these girls are in- 
efficient in work, unable to concentrate, irritable, 
restless, sleep poorly and show marked and chronic 
fatigue; (v) they find it difficult to get normally 
along with their family and other people; (vi) they 
show least interest in school work, and they do not try 
to solve their difficulty with the help of the teacher; 
and (vii) they always try to escape themselves from 
unpleasant situations at home, school and society, 
and settle into habitual day-dreaming. 


12 
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182. SYAMALA, V., Reasoning and Problem- 
Solving : Development of Productive Thinking 
in Children (A Study of Concept Formation), 
Ph.D. Psy., BHU, 1961. 


The aim was to make a comparative study of 
the development of concepts like dreams, thought, 
God, beauty, birth, cleverness, death, life, family 
relations and the origin of things in the Hindi speak- 
ing and Telugu speaking children. The experimen- 
tal part of the study was based on the work of 
Piaget. 

The sample consisted of 83 Hindi speaking 
girls in Varanasi and 80 Telugu speaking girls of 
Vuyyar in Andhra Pradesh, ranging from five to 
fourteen years in age. The selected concepts were studi- 
ed in the case of the Hindi speaking girls but the con- 
cepts of life, family relations and the origin of 
things were dropped in the case of the Telugu 
speaking girls. The controlled interview method 
was used. 

The study revealed that (i) the environmental 
influences ignored by Piaget are established by the 
fact that there is no systematic change in the loca- 
tion of dreams: (ii) the concept of thought is more 
advanced among the Telugu sneaking girls as compared 
to the Hindi speaking girls: (iii) the concent of God is 
more advanced in the Hindi speaking girls than in 
the Telugu speaking girls: (iv) according to the ma- 
jority of the girls, the concept of beauty is deter- 
mined by colour and the proportion of the features; 
(v) the concept of cleverness is more developed in 
the Hindi speaking girls than in the Telugu speak- 
ing girls; (vi) the concept of birth is more de- 
veloped in the Telugu speaking girls of lower 
age groups and among the Hindi speaking 
girls of higher age groups; (vii) the concept 
of death is more developed in the Hindi speaking 
girls than in the Telugu speaking girls; (viii) the 
concept of life is seen to develop by the age of 12 
years and the thought tendencies are found similar 
to those of Piaget’s study; (ix) with regard to the 
development of the concept of ‘family relations’, the 
relationship of sister is better understood by girls 
than the other relationships and it is concluded that a 
correct understanding of all the relationships may 
be expected at the age of eleven years; (x) there is 
no correlation between age and the selected con- 
cepts except the concepts of life and family rela- 
tionships; and (xi) differences in sex, mental age, 
socio-economic status, educational facilities and 
other environmental influences produce differences 


in children’s training. 


183. TAMHANKAR, V. S., A Study of Achieve- 
ment Motivation among the Young Adoles- 
cent Boys in Poona City, Ph.D. Psy., Poona 
U., 1968. 


The objectives were (i) to study how far the 
n-Achievement arousal technique is useful for 
measuring the strength of need achievement in 
Indian children; (ii) to evolve an n-Achievement 
scoring manual in Marathi; and (iii) to study the 
relationship of n-Achievement with some socio-eco- 
nomic variables, Spranger’s ‘six values, vocational 
choice of students and certain other variables like 
age, intelligence and academic performance. 

Boys within the age range of 12.5 to 18+ 
years and of average and aboye average intelligence 
were chosen from eighteen well established Marathi 
medium boys’ schools. 95 boys comprised the re- 
laxed condition group, 97 the neutral condition 
group, 85 the aroused condition group and 975 
formed the general group. Four pictures were se- 
jected for the n-Achievement test. The paper-pencil 
test consisted of eight subjects in Marathi, Personal 
data and their vocational choices were obtained 
through a questionnaire. The Marathi version of 
the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values and 
the Advanced Progressive Matrices (Sets I and I) 
were also used. Correlation techniques, analysis of 
variance and t test were used for analysing the data. 

The important findings were that (i) the re- 
laxed condition represents a significantly lower level 
of achievement motivation than the neutral condi- 
tion, but the arousal condition does not present 
a higher degree of n-Achievement than the 
neutral condition (the mean n-Achievement score 
under aroused condition was even lower than that 
under relaxed condition); (ji) boys from middle 
class families have higher achievement motivational 
level than those of upper and lower classes; (iii) 
parental occupation is related to some extent to moti- 
vational level; (iv) n-Achievement is positively and sig- 
nificantly related to theoretical value, but negatively 
and significantly to aesthetic value; (v) the hypo- 
thesis of positive correlation between economic 
value and n-Achievement is not accepted; (vi) those 
preferring theoretical occupations have highest mean 
n-Achievement, whereas those preferring aesthetic 
values have lowest n-Achievement; (vii) those choos- 
ing big business have very low n-Achievement score, 
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while those choosing salaried services :have-a rela- 
tively higher level of n-Achievement. The majority 
of students are not attracted to economic occupa- 
tions; and (viii) n-Achievement is not related to age 
and has a low positive correlation with intelligence 
and academic performance. 


TYAGI, A. K., Individual and Sex Differen- 
ces in Personality in Students for Graduation 
in Delhi in relation to TAT, Ph.D. Psy., 
Del, U., 1960. 
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The purpose of the study was to extend the 
scope of the T.A.T. to study problems of the uni- 
versity. population. 

| The study was carried out with ten pictures 
only. These pictures were selected based on Bellack’s 
Evaluation: of Individual. Pictures. Seven pictures 
were common for boys and girls, The study was 
conducted on randomly selected 300 boys and 
girls of I year, IT year and III year classes of all 
the colleges of Delhi University and the Campus col- 
leges. Selection of a college for testing was deter- 
mined by throw of a coin, The science students— 
boys and girls—were selected from the university 
classes only. The adapted test is based on broad 
principles laid down by Murray for his T.A.T. An 
attempt was made to validate the test with the self- 
ratings of the male students. The author assessed 
the TAT stories of the students on similar rating scales 
that were used by the students. The scale was given 
linear values—16, 13, 10, 7 and 4. Each scale was scor- 
ed and the product-moment correlation was worked 
out. Two types of reliability studies were taken up. 
In the first study, 50 male students were reassessed 
after a year on a five point rating scale for. each 
quality. Reliability coefficient was .72. After 2 
years, second study of reliability was taken up. A 
batch of 75 male students was administered the 
same set of pictures of the T.A.T. that was admi- 
nistered to the first sample. 

The study revealed that: (i) _ the differences 
among boys and girls on two qualities, viz., ‘strong 
interest in opposite sex’ and’ ‘responding to practical 
appeals’ are significant at .01 level with the-set of 
ten T.A.T. pictures as well as with the set of seven 
T.A.T. pictures; (ii). the reliability coefficients 
(inter-judge as well as self) of these two qualities 
_ are significant at 01 level: Gii) the validity 
coefficients are also found to be significant at .01 
level; (iv) on another quality, viz., ‘thoughtful’, boys 
and girls show significant differences at .05 


level; and (v).one finds different. results’ on? three, 
qualities, viz., ‘trustful’, ‘assertive’ and ‘placid’, but 


this does, not lead to any conclusion, 


185. UPPAL, U., Personality Traits of Adolescent 
Girls. in Meerut (Urban area), | Ph.D:\Edu., 
Agra U., 1971, } 

ay 
The present study aims at finding out. some 

socio-emotional personality traits of | adolescent 
girls of Meerut district. | 
The study was conducted on a sample,..af; 

1,294 girl students reading. in classes IX, X, XI and 

XII in the schools of Meerut city and cantonment, 

Ghaziabad city, Hapur city and. Modinagar. city, 

Every fourth student from an) alphabetical. list , of 

the total student population was. included in: -the 

sample. Eight traits, viz., sociability, . imitability, 
shyness, concern over sex, carelessness, concern 
for puberty changes, courage and desire for. inde- 
pendence were selected on the opinion of fortyfiye 
experts. On the basis, of the. selected jtraits, 
a questionnaire was prepared «with , 56...ques- 
tions in all, distributed over eight traits. Factor,ana-) 
lysis of. the scores was done by centroid. method, 
The main findings were :) (i) narcissistic »pre- 

occupation and extroverted social interests. are. the 
two clusters. grouping all the © eight—first -factor 
clustering imitability, concern for sex, concern for 
puberty changes, carelessness and desire for inde- 
pendence and. the second. factor clustering shyness; 
sociability and courage; (ii). the ‘curve of shyness 
shows. positive skewness revealing. lack of shyness 
among the adolescent girls; (iii) the: trait of sociabi- 
lity is quite prominent in. adolescent girls; (iv) mass 
behaviour of girls shows prominence in courage; (v) 
girls are careless in general, curve showing negative 
skewness; (vi) mass „behaviour . of. the, girls isnot 
marked by imitability;. (vii) mostly -adolescent: girls 
lack the trait—concern for sex, as suggested by the 
mass behaviour; (viii) the concern for © puberty 
changes is quite prominent in adolescent girls, the 
curve being negatively skewed; and (ix) girls,-in gene+ 
ral, are in favour of independence. 


186. VAIDYA, M. P., Bilingualism. in Education 
(Descriptive and Experimental Survey with 
special reference to Greater Bombay), Ph.D. 
Edu., Bom. U., 1954. 


The objectives were: (i) to determine whe- 
ther bilingualism is a „hurdle in education, (ii) to 
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assess. the extent of relationship that exists between 
bilingualism and-attainment-in the school, (iii) to 
assess the relationship between bilingual background 
and socio-economic status of children, and between 
the attainment and socio-economic status, (iv) to 
know the hobbies of bilingual children, and (v) to 
ascertain the results of drawing tests on bilingual 
children. 

The study was conducted on 1,010 children of 
8 to 10 years drawn from seven schools—two boys’, 
two girls’ and three coeducational institutions of the 
city of Bombay. The medium of instruction was 
either Gujarati or English. Arithmetic tests in Eng- 
lish and Gujarati, a group test of intelligence, anon- 
verbal test of intelligence and a bilingual schedule 
were prepared. The arithmetic test, verbal group test 
ati vocabulaty’test ‘Were administered’ to 1,010 
children, While adininistering” the “Vocabulary test, 
children were asked fo write as many Gujarati and, 
English: words. as they knew. Fifty bilingual and. 
fifty niónolingual haire were tested individually; 
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to know how far their scores agreed with the scores 
on group tests: Data~on socio-economic Status were 
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Findings of the study revealed| that :(i) the 
teachers’ assessment regarding their pupils’ attain- 
ment coincides in most cases with the test results; 
(ii) high correlation exists between the test results 
and class ranks; (iii) bilingual children are found to 
pick up the language instinctively; (iv) better 
achievement is noticed in higher , socio-economic 
group children; (v) children in Gujaratt } medium 
are found to be better in arithmetic than the’ Parsi 
children in English medium schools, .(vi)-bilingualism 
does not prove to be a handicap, but, bilingualism, 
in the sense of a foreign language (medium) is found 
to be a handicap, even in cities; (vii) lack of sui- 
table emotional attitude towards a language is a 
hindrance in acquiring that language; and (viii) when 
another „tongue isthe: medium of instruction, a s¢- 
cond language pnih startediatan early age. <10] 
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Guidance and í ounselling 
A Trend Report 


INTRODUCTION 


In the West, guidance movement began with 
the establishment of a bureau for helping young 
people choose occupations and plan their careers in 
the year 1908 by Frank Parsons in Boston (U.S.A.). 
Since then there has been tremendous growth of 
this movement all over the United States as well 
as the advanced European countries. In India this 
is more or less a post-independence movement, 
though as early as in 1938, a section of Applied 
Psychology was established in the Calcutta Univer- 
sity. The educationists, the psychologists, and the 
Government began thinking over this idea which 
was subsequently incorporated into the report of 
the Secondary Education Commission (1952). Dur- 
ing the early fifties the Central Bureau of Educa- 
tional and Vocational Guidance and several such 
bureaux in important states were set up for service 
to school pupils and also for training and re- 
search. Directorate General of Resettlement and Em- 
ployment (D.G.R.E.) set up a unit for dissemination 
of occupational information. Youth employment offi- 
ces were set up and attached to the employment ex- 
changes during the Second Five Year Plan period, 
for helping especially the school leavers. University 
counselling centre was also started, on an experimen- 
tal basis, in one of the universities for helping students 
at the level of higher education. Most of the universi- 
ties now have University Employment Information 
and Guidance Bureaux for rendering a limited number 
of services to needy students. The Na'ional Council of 
Educational Research and Training (NCERT) in 
which the Central Bureau of Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance was merged, the state bureaux 
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and some universities run courses for train- 
ing guidance personnel at various levels. Subse- 
quent to the publication of the Secondary Education 
Commission's report some of the states in the coun- 
try introduced the system of multipurpose and 
higher secondary schools and appointed psycholo- 
gists or career masters to look after the guidance 
programmes. In addition to these, several private 
as well as public institutions were started to cater to 
the needs of special groups of children such as the 
mentally retarded, the physically handicapped and 
those with behaviour problems, 

All these activities during the last twenty 
years or so point out to the volume of growth in 
this field. The various agencies engage! in thi: 
movement have often been required to engage into 
research activities of various kinds arising out of 
their day to day needs or out of their theoretical 


inclinations. The agencies like the Ministry of 
Education, the University Grants Commission 
and the National Council of Educational 


Research and Training have often financed re- 
search projects by the teachers in universities 
and colleges of education, connected with the pro- 
blems of guidance and counselling. The postgra- 
duate students in the field of education and psycho- 
logy have also been working on problems of 
guidance for their dissertations or theses, either at 
master’s degree level or at the doctoral level. 


All the above activities have given rise to a 
volume of research work that is quite large and im- 
pressive. The main problem, however, has been that 
there is lot of needless duplication which is mainly 
because of difficulties in the communication of 
work and the absence of a central clearing-house 
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of information. This has also resulted in neglect of 
some areas in the absence of any coordinating 
agency. An attempt is made in the following review 
to bring together the available information on the 
accomplished research, to point out the neglected 
areas and to suggest the priorities. 


THE LITERATURE ON GUIDANCE IN INDIA 


The literature on guidance consists of a few 
books, articles published in the Journal of Voca- 
tional and Educational Guidance, the articles pub- 
lished in other journals of education and psycho- 
logy, and a few monographs and pamphlets* pub- 
lished by the State Bureaux of Guidance, the 
NCERT and a few other agencies. Some litera- 
ture is available in the form of unpublished doc- 
toral theses and masters’ dissertations. The present 
report discusses mainly the research in this area. 

The research literature on guidance can 
roughly be divided into the following main broad 
areas: 

i) Research on developmental aspects; 

ii) Research on interests and vocational 

choices; 
iii) Research regarding tests; 
iv) Research on exceptional children; 
v) Some descriptive and correlational studies. 


Research on Developmental Aspects 


Phatak (1963) made an exploratory longitudi- 
nal study of children studying in the first and fourth 
grades of the University Experimental School of 
Baroda. The changes over a period of seven 
months were recorded with respect to height, weight, 
intelligence, creativity and social behaviour. Mitra 
(1968) undertook a longitudinal study of educational, 
social and emotional development of a small group 
of children. The sample consisted of twenty child- 
ren and the data were gathered through interview 
with the mothers, home visits by the investigator, 
observation of children and school records. Murali- 
dharan (1971) studied motor development of Indian 
children with a view to determining developmental 
norms from the age of two and a half years to five 
years. She also investigated the growth differences 
on account of sex, area of residence—urban, rural and 
industrial—and differences between the Indian child- 
ren and those studied by Gessel in the U.S.A. 
Ganguly (1965) undertook a study of intellectual 
development under different educational systems. He 
tested the hypothesis that the quality of schooling 
makes a difference for an individual in his|her intel- 
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lectual performance. His subjects were 180 boys 
aged 13 to 15 studying in pre-matriculation classes 
under three different systems. Rastogi (1967) made a 
similar study as Ganguly’s taking eightyfour students 
from age group 12 to 14 years studying in grade VIL 
For comparision he chose convent schools with 
English medium, higher secondary schools of Al- 
lahabad Board and Municipal schools. A battery of 
ten tests constructed and standardised in Indian 
situation by Chowdhary and one British test were 
used as tools and the data was factor analysed. Par- 
ameswaran, Reddy and Rao (1968) made a diagnos- 
tic study of the aptitudes of college students to find 
out (i) whether students in the science and engineer- 
ing courses had the necessary aptitude; (ii) the extent 
to which courses preferred by students were in 
consonance with their aptitudes; (iii) whether stu- 
dents’ educational and vocational preferences were 
related to their aptitudes and (iv) the performance 
of the Osmania University students as against that 
of comparable American students, Sharma (1967) 
made a cross-sectional study of stabilisation of 
abilities in the adolescence period. The main 
objectives of this study were: (i) to study 
the magnitude of developmental changes in their 
mental abilities, viz., verbal, reasoning, numerical, 
perceptual and mechanical and their stabilization in 
the adolescence period of higher secondary school 
pupils; (ii) to study the pattern of abilites and its 


* As far as it is known to these authors, the follow- 


ing agencies have produced such monographs and 
pamphlets : 

1. The Central Bureau of Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance, New Delhi; 

The Central Institute of Education, New Delhi; 
3. The National Council of Educational Research 

and Training, New Delhi; 

4. The Faculty of Education and Psychology, The 
MS. University of Baroda, Baroda; 

5. The Institute of Vocational Guidance, Bombay; 

6. The State Bureau of Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance, Bangalore; 

7. The State Bureau of Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance, Cuttack; 

8. The Bureau of Psychology, Allahabad; 

9. The Prantiya Shikshana Mahavidyalaya and 
the College of Educational Psychology and 
Vocational Guidance, Jabalpur. 

Apart from these institutions, the extension 
services departments attached to colleges of educa- 
tion have also developed useful material in the area 
of educational guidance. 
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stability in respect of secondary school pupils of 


different” levels“of- brightness; (iii) to’ see’ whether 
abilities stabilise during the' adolescence period, and 
to find iotit’at) what ‘age: the plateau emerges in’ tHe 
growth curve of an ability; (iv) to find out whether 
the! rates. of growth ` of different abilities 
for v different levels ©- of >" brightness are’ diffe- 
rent; (v) to see whether the abilities are differentiat- 
ed during the period of adolescence; (vi) to see‘ whe 
ther'there is psychological evidence to justify the be- 
lief: that children ‘in delta class (13-++) could be sorted 
according to their abilities into four or five special 
types, each suited to one stream or the other of secon- 
dary education; (vii) to see if the child belongs to one 
type at 13+ and whether he continues to remain in 
the same in the later’ years; and (viii) to see whether 
strengths and weaknesses in abilities are relatively 
permanent, Johri (1960) studied the influence of 
physical education on postadolescent girls, The aim 
of this investigation was to study the personality 
development of postadolescent girls and to assess the 
impact of participation in games and such other co- 
curricular activities on their total personality make- 
up.’ Panse (1960) studied the effect of supplementary 
diet on the physique of school children. The aim of 
this: study was to explore the possibility of meeting 
the problem of malnutrition among school children 
and find out the effect of four supplementary diets, 
viz... neera,. palmgur, skimmed milk “and plantain 
on the: physical development of children, the cost 
accepted-for-these supplementary diets being one 
anna six paise per day per pupil. Muralidharan 
(1961) studied the behaviour problems of pre-school 
and early school children. The purposes of her study 
were: (i) to conduct a basic general survey of beha- 
viour disorder prevalent in the children of the pre- 
school and early-school age; (ii) to study the relation- 
ship between behaviour disorders and certain determi- 
nants of behaviour such as the biological, social and 
personal-historic: factors; and (iii) to study two ex- 
treme groups of well adjusted and maladjusted child- 
ren with a view to finding out the role of certain fac- 
tors such as maternal attitudes, maternal adjustment, 
children’s intelligence and ethical discrimination in 
the development of behaviour disorders. Dave 
(1958) studied the language and arithmetic abilities 
of the children between 8 and 13 years of age in a 
Bombay Gujarati school. Sohoni (1953) studied 
temperament and character of children with special 
reference to those attending high schools in cities. 


Research on Interests and Vocational Choices 


Bardhan (1965) studied the development of 
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interests among the boys of secondary schools. in 
Calcutta with reference’ to the four elective’ ‘Courses 
or''streatiis, viz, Yħùmdnitiés, science, technology, and 
commer¢e' in ‘multilateral’ schools.’ The investigation 
intended “fò find’ out the” intérest” patterns that 
wotild*corréspond’ to particular ‘streams of study in 
the diversified seéondary“ education’ and thereby to 
develop a tool for measuring interests useful in 
prediction and guidance.’ Pandey (1960) ‘studied the 
interests of adolescent boys from schools in 
Lucknow division: ‘Phe*aim of ‘this study was to in- 
véstigate’ the interestsof adolescent “boys ` and to 
make appropriate ‘suggestion for corresponding im- 
provement ‘in’ their educational programmes. More 
than 4,000 students of class EX and X were studied. 
Data were collected from more than 200 teachers also. 
Patel (1967) made ‘a critical study of recreational, 
socio-cultural; intelléctual and occupational interests 
of ‘high school pupils in Gujarat. The major objec- 
tives of this study were: (i) to identify various types 
Of interests among the ‘school population, and (ii) 
to find out differences if any on account of age, sex, 
rural-urban origin and cultural habitat. The sample 
consisted of’ nearly 4,000 boys and girls ` from 
classes IX, X'and XI of the age’ group’ 13+ 

to 15+. The sample was drawn from nine districts 
of Gujarat representing “twelve different” cultural 
strata. Singh (1967)' investigated’ the patterns of edu- 
cational and vocational ‘interests of adolescents. The 
purpose of the investigation was to test the hypo- 
thesis regarding the differences’ in interests on ac- 
count of sex, and rural-urban origin , and the rela- 
tionship between the educational interests, the voca- 
tional interests and the courses of study. Grewal 
(1971) studied the educational choices and, vocatio-. 
nal preference of secondary school children in 
relation to environmental variables. _ The 
major hypotheses of this study were: (i) there is 
no significant difference between the composite in- 
dex of vocational environment as perceived by cer- 
tain groups of students studying science or humani- 
ties as electives at the higher secondary stage; (ii) 
there is no significant difference between composite 
index of vocational environment as perceived by 
certain groups of students choosing science, agricul- 
ture, humanities, home science.or commerce as elec- 
tive subjects; (iii) there is no significant difference 
between the level of vocational preference measured 
in terms of occupational preference scores of certain 
groups of students; and (iv) there is no significant 
difference between vocational environment of home 
as perceived by certain groups. Singh (1972) studied 
the interest patterns of school going boys and 
girls to work out their educational implications. The. 
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sample consisted of about 1,000 boys and- girls 
from grades VII, IX and XI of secondary 
schools irom four districts of U.P. Naik (1963) 
studied the reading interests and abilities of adoles- 
cents and adults, The aim of the investigation was to 
inquire into the general ‘nature of reading 
interests and habits of people above the 
age. of fifteen and also to study the develop- 
mental process of these interests. Manohar (1953) 
studied the reading interests of Marathi-speak- 
ing boys and girls at the secondary school stage. 
His objectives were: (i) to study the reading in- 
terests of boys and girls and (ii) to enable them to 
cultivate the right type of reading attitudes and ha- 
bits.. Thakur (1966) studied the reading interests 
of secondary pupils. He attempted to ascertain 
the patterns. , of , interests as well as the 
differences on account, of sex, age, economic 
conditions, intelligence and academic achievements. 
Syed (1967) inquired into the factors influencing the 
vocational choice of the educated. The sample con- 
sisted of about 200 doctors, engineers, lawyers and 
teachers from Aligarh and Agra districts. 
Singh (1969) made a comparative study of the mean- 
ing of occupational titles between and within two 
language groups in India, The subjects were drawn 
from Hindi and Kannada populations and a scale 
called ‘occupational differential’ was developed for 
use with them. 

In addition to the above work, the ICSSR Sur- 
vey of Research in Psychology (1972) lists over 
forty studies in connection with vocational choices, 
preferences, interests, and aspirations undertaken 
by a large number of workers in this field. 


Research Regarding Tests 


Jamuar (1961) constructed ‘a study habits in- 
ventory and made an investigation, regarding some 
psychological factors underlying the study habits 
of college students. Palsane (1963) constructed and 
standardised a study habits inventory and published 
alongwith an instructional booklet and a manual. 
The norms were calculated for senior high school 
students and all- levels of college students. Maniar 
(1961) constructed. and standardised tests of mathe- 
matical and language abilities for Gujarati speaking 
children between the age group 13 to 17 in the Greater 
Bombay region. Desai (1954), Nafde (196), Phatak 
(1963). and. Mallin (1964) worked on construction 
and standardisation of intelligence tests of different 
types—verbal, nonverbal, performance, individual or 
group—suitable at various age levels. Deshpande 
(1967). standardised. a predictive battery of tests for 
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measuring aptitude for science courses in secondary 
schoois. “Varma (1960) standardised a predictive 
battery of tests for measuring differential scholas- 
tic aptitudes. Mascarenhas (1964) carried out an 
investigation into the suitability of students for 
admission to the medical colleges of Bombay Uni- 
versity. Bureau of Psychology, Uttar Pradesh (1952) 
carried out a project of allocating junior high school 
leavers to four types of higher secondary education. 
The objectives of this project were: (i) to develop a 
battery of tests which could forecast a pupil’s sui- 
tability for a particular type of higher : secondary 
course; (ii) to fix the “cutting point” for admission 
to such courses; (iii) to explore the possibilities of 
extending the guidance programme for allocation of 
pupils, in other schools. Subsequently, therefore, the 
Bureau developed a group of guidance projects 
(1958) to organise the programme of allocating junior 
high school leavers to the different streams of higher 
secondary education. The project covered 535 pupils 
from class VIII in five high schools of Allaha- 
bad. Palsane (1965) made a predictive study of the 
secondary school certificate examination marks. The 
predictor variables in this study were: (i) the total 
marks obtained at the S.S.C. examination; (ii) the 
total marks in lahguages; and (iii) marks in -subjects 
such as mathematics, science or social studies ac- 
cording to their relevance for particular university 
courses like arts, science, commerce, engineering, etc. 
The criterion variables were of the parallel nature 
as the predictor variables. The sample consisted of 
all students who entered the particular university in 
1957 (one sample) and all those who took their 
degree examination in 1963 (second sample). The 
first sample was followed up and the second sample 
was followed back. Palsane (1965) standardised a 
personality. inventory for measuring the factors of 
introversion, extraversion and neuroticism. He em- 
ployed the forced-choice technique in the construc- 
tion and standardisation of the inventory. The test 
is meant for college students. Sharma (1970) em- 
ployed the sociometric technique in school and 
made different investigations with it, In one of the 
studies he investigated the relationship between in- 
telligence, achievement, _ personality adjustment, 
interest patterns, life at home and at school and 
the popularity and isolation of secondary school 
pupils. In the second study he inquired into the re- 
lationship between social skills and activities and 
sociometric status. The third study was about 
sociometric status and. personality _ characteristics. 
The fourth study was about the sociometric seating 
arrangement and its- effect on classroom -social 
relations. The fifth study aimed at investigating 
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‘the effect of sharing responsibilities on developing 
an atmosphere conducive to group living. The sixth 
investigation aimed at determining the effect 
of study and discussion of biographies of. some great 
men of India as well as biographical sketches of class 
fellows in restructuring interpersonal relations within 
class. The author has thus demonstrated a wide and 
versatile use of sociometry as a tool for the class- 
room teacher. Dhondiyal (1964) studied art as a 
projective technique for deviant children. The 
objectives of this study were: (i) to assess the poten- 
tiality of art as a projective technique; (ii) to 
bring to light the bearing modern concepts of 
personality, normality and abhormality have on art; 
(iii) to examine the theory of child art in the light 
of contemporary views of cognitive, motor and 
emotional processes and to suggest modifications, if 
necessary; (iv) to formulate fundamental principles 
of the interpretation of art on the basis of the modern 
theory of dynamic psychology; and (v) to evolve 
and validate an objective and scientific technique for 
the interpretation of art. Palsane and Pathak 
(1971) made a normative study of educational achieve- 
ments across a period of ten years. Twentyfour 
standardised achievement tests covering eight sub- 
jects in each of the three grades, viz., VIII, IX and X 
were administered to a sample of about 2,000 pupils 
all over Gujarat State. The study revealed signi- 
ficantly changing norms and standards. Palsane 
(1972) investigated group differences in educational 
achievement on account of sex and rural-urban 
schooling to bring out the importance of having 
special group norms or local norms while using 
standardised, educational and psychological tests. 
Based on these significant group differences, there- 
fore, he has developed tables of norms for the 
rural-urban boys and girls separately. For a detailed 
review of research in the area of psychological tests 
and also in the area of achievement tests and exa- 
minations the readers are requested to refer to the re- 
levant chapter in this volume. 


Research on Exceptional Children 


Advani (1965) studied the educational and 
psychological problems of the blind in the age 
group 7 to 21 years. This was a questionnaire 
study addressed to 580 children studying in schools 
for the blind in Maharashtra, Uttar Pradesh, Guja- 
fat and Delhi and to their parents, to study their 
problems, attitudes, etc. Shah (1969) made a study 
of the superior children in the state of Gujarat. 
The aim of this study was to survey socio-econo- 
mic conditions, occupational interests and anthro- 
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pometric characteristics of superior children in 
Gujarat. Deo (1969) worked on developing better 
procedures for the identification of the gifted and 
studied their characteristics as against normal 
groups. Comparisons of the gifted and the non- 
gifted were made with respect to their self-con- 
cepts, adjustment in various areas, certain per- 
sonality characteristics, socio-economic and home 
background, etc. Bhatt (1966) made a study of 
gifted chidlren in order to develop simple and 
inexpensive procedures for their identification and 
to study their personality traits. In order to deter- 
mine the mental subnormality among the school- 
going children and to create an awareness regar- 
ding the need for an effective action programme, St. 
Xavier's Institute, Bombay conducted a survey of 
the mentally subnormal children in Greater Bombay 
(1969). The sample was drawn from clinics, hospi- 
tals, doctors’ records schools for subnormals and pri 
vate sources as well as from the ordinary schools. 
Bhatt and Advani (1965) studied conformity and de- 
viation among adolescents. The investigation 
aimed at studying the extent of conformity and de- 
viation among the adolescents and their acceptance of 
the cultural values by measuring their attitudes 
towards some important values of Indian culture. 
Mehta (1969) made a psychological study of the 
problem children in order to identify their emo- 
itonal, social and scholastic difficulties. Bhalla 
(1970) made a comparative study of the self-con- 
cepts of disciplined and indisciplined students. The 
major objectives of this study were: (i) to cons- 
truct and standardise a test for identifiying disci- 
plined and indisciplined students, and (ii) to com- 
pare the two groups with respect to their self- 
concept. 


Some Descriptive and Correlational Studies 


Mathur (1966) made a comparative study of 
intelligence among the professional groups. The 
aim of this study was to prepare an intelligence 
scale and establish norms for use at the time of 
entrance to the different courses of studies, viz., 
engineering, medicine, law and teaching. Dutt 
(1966) studied the psychological and educational 
implications of the concept of mental health in 
Indian thought. The purpose was to study the re- 
lationship between other worldliness, self surren- 
der and mental health. The attitudes were studied 
in relation to anxiety. Rao (1965) made a diagnostic 
study of reading difficulties of students in’ high 
schools by comparing the poor readers with the 
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superior readers. Palsane (1969) made a study of 
some problems and perceptions of college students. 
He covered the following areas in his inquiry: (i) 
students’ needs and facilities, (ii) students’ pro- 
blems, (ii) agitations by students, (iv) academic 
standards and (v) socio-political life of the coun- 
try. Mulay (1971) studied the needs and problems 
of adolescence. His objectives were to study @ the 
distribution of high school population in respect of 
their socio-economic status; (ii) the problems of 
rural and urban students and their variations ac- 
cording to high, average or low socio-economic 
status; (iii) the attitudes and study habits of these 
different categories of school students; (iv) the diffe- 
rences among different groups in motivation for 
achievement; (v) the needs of different types of 
students; and (vi) the value systems that different 
school children bring with them. Palsane (1970) 
studied problems of the university students in the 
following areas: (i) educational, (ii) family, (iii) 
health, (iv) socio-economic, (v) personal-emotional, 
(vi) vocational and (vii) miscellaneous. The sample 
consisted of more than 900 college students. 
Palsane (1970) studied the personal adjustment of 
the students in relation to their health and educa- 
tion of their parents. The aim of this study was 
to test the hypothesis of positive relationship bet- 
ween personal health and parental education on 
the one hand and adjustment on the other. Chau- 
dhary (1971) studied the relationships among achi- 
evement motivation, anxiety, intelligence, sex, social 
class and vocational aspirations. The hypotheses 
of this study were: (i) achievement motivation and 
intelligence would be significantly and positively re- 
lated; (ii) achievement motivation and test anxiety 
would be negatively correlated; (iii) students from 
middle class would have higher achievement motiva- 
tion than those from higher and lower social classes; 
(iv) boys would have higher achievement motivation 
than girls; and (v) students with high achievement 
and low test anxiety would have realistic vocational 
aspirations. Nijhawan, Verma and Kalra (1968) made 
an inquiry into the determinants of anxiety in school 
children. It was hypothesised that: (i) anxiety would 
increase with age; (ii) girls would be more anxious 
than boys; (iii) urban children would be higher 
on anxiety because of parental pressure on achieve- 
ment; (iv) the children from private schools would 
report more anxiety than the children from govern- 
ment schools; and (v) lower class children would be 
less anxious than upper class children. Kundu (1970) 
studied the effect of distraction through music on the 
reading efficiency. Varma (1960) undertook to study 
rural-urban differences with respect to mental ability 
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in the region of eastern U.P. The main aims of this 
study were: (i) to compare the levels of mental 
ability in urban and rural schools and (ii) to identi- 
fy the type of ability in respect of which differences 
were significant and to investigate the causes for the 
differences. Vanarase (1970) studied the relationship 
of scholastic underachievement to a large number 
of intellectual, affective, socio-economic and per- 
sonal factors. He compared the matched groups of 
underachievers and normal achievers on twentyfive 
different variables. 


In the area of correlational studies, educational 
achievement and the different factors affecting it have 
received wide attention from the research workers. 
This is obvious from the list of over forty studies 
given in the ICSSR Survey (1972). Adjustment 
problems have also received wide attention of the 
research workers and all available literature on 
guidance and counselling includes many references 
to this aspect. Other descriptive, correlational and 
predictive studies refer to motivation, especially 
achievement motivation, self-concept, aptitude and 
abilities, various personality characteristics, study 
habits, socio-economic and sociometric status as 
they are seen in various groups of children and adole- 
scents, singly or in combination with other factors. 
A detailed review of research regarding correlates 
of achievement is given elsewhere in this volume. 


THEORETICAL PROBLEMS IN THE AREA OF 
GUIDANCE 


The literature in this area is published mostly 
through the Journal of Vocational and Educational 
Guidance. A few books and pamphlets are also pub- 
lished which are relevant specifically to the Indian 
situation. This literature must have helped in the 
development of guidance movement in India by 
making a periodical survey of this service and bring- 
ing to the notice of the educationists and administra- 
tors, its importance and priority. 


RESEARCH GAPS AND PRIORITIES 


The report given above indicates certain 
salient features regarding the development of guid- 
ance movement in India. There is a great deal of 
duplication of work in certain areas while some 
other areas are grossly neglected, e.g., work has 
been done mostly with high school and college stu- 
dents and not so much with the primary school 
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children, may be, because it is easy to. collect data 
jfrom, the former. In the field of testing, most of the 
work, pertains to group tests and not individual tests 
Which are highly essential if the guidance is to be 
meaningful to, an, individual. This may again 
‘be due to the matter of ease and convenience. In- 
terest, measurement has significantly lagged behind, 
inspite of its apparent simplicity and importance. 
Diagnostic) testing, is, again, an important but neg- 
ected area of testing, Apparently, there is almost no 
reference to diagnostic tests and none whatsoever to 
diagnostic reading tests which is a highly important 
jarea of educational guidance at the stage of early 
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school education. This is because the standardised 
educational and psychological tests are the chief tech- 
niques in making this service possible.,The tests of all 
kinds have to be standardised in the regional langu- 
ages for use at all different age levels. For this, it 
may be necessary to mobilise the facilities of post- 
graduate research and teaching departments and the 
students, working for degrees be made, to, work, for 
a couple of years simply on the task of instrumenta- 
tion. In the absence of valid and reliable. tools and 
techniques, research and guidancce have | absolute- 
ly no meaning. Only a systematic planning and dras- 
tic drive can help to improve the situation. 
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187. ADV ANI, K. R., Problems—Educational und 
Psychological—of the Blind Children in the 
Age-group 7 to 21 years, Ph.D. Edu., Bom, U., 
(1965. j ii ; 

The main objective of this study was to pave 
the way, for further research and progress in the 
field by presenting a clear picture of the functioning 
of the schools for the blind and many other related 
aspects. | , Si 
i Fiye hundred and eighty children studying in 
schools for the, blind in Maharashtra, Gujarat, Uttar 
Pradesh and Delhi were interviewed. A question- 
naire was sent to 500 parents of blind, children in 
order to ascertain their attitudes towards visually 
handicapped children, A questionnaire was adminis- 
tered to 140 blind children to ascertain their attitudes 
towards parents, and siblings. Another questionnaire 
was developed for the heads of institutions. Institu- 
tions situated in Madras, Rajasthan, Gujarat, Maha- 
rashtra, Punjab, Uttar, Pradesh and Delhi were 
selected for visits, ‘Twentyfive homes were selected 
for visits so as to obserye the children’s adjustment 
in the family. The William’s Intelligence Test for the 
blind was administered to blind children of the age 
group fourteen and above. The Scholastic Ap- 
titude Test for Indian sighted children was adminis- 
tered to 124 blind children. 

“The study revealed that though there were 
over 8,00,000 blind children in the school going age, 
there were only hundred schools for them. Only ten 
percent were congenitally blind. The majority of 
blind children were from very poor families with little 
or no educational background. More than thirty per- 
cent children had illiterate parents. Only 27.31 per- 
cent Of the children, who left school, were able 
to earn their livelihood. Seventyfive percent of the 
schools depended on donations, and only some of 
them were assisted by grants from central or state 
governments, The main educational problem was the 
shortage of textbooks, and those that existed were 
haphazardly transcribed. The curriculum was 
not well planned and the teachers were 
unqualified and poorly paid. ‘The schools paid 
little or no attention to pupils’ vocational and social 
training, Results of the intelligence test revealed that 
majotity of children “were slightly below normal. 
Nearly 38.9 percent of the schools were upto the 
primary. level; 48.9 percent of the schools upto 
Middle school and only 12.2 percent upto high school 
level, About 66.35 percent of the children were wor! 
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ed about their future, The bulk of the children stu- 
died, had poorer health than normal children, About 
45.6 percent of the schools felt that parents did. not 
have much affection for their children. About 44.5 
percent of the schools, believed that blind children 
were more prone to sexual vices which might be due 
to, their introyersion, 


188, BARDHAN, A. K., Development of Interests 
of Boys of Secondary Schools in Ci ‘alcutta, West, 
Bengal, with reference to four different streams, 
namely, Humanities, Science, Technology and 
Commerce in Multilateral Schools, Ph.D, Edu., 
Cal. U., 1965. 


The investigation was intended to find out some 
interest patterns that would correspond to particular 
streams of study in the diversified secondary schools 
in India, and thereby to develop a tool for measur- 
ing interests for predictive guidance in education. 

A tool to measure the development of interests of 
boys of secondary’ schools in Calcutta was designed 
on the basis of Strong's interest measurement techni- 
que, With some modifications. To construct suitable 
items within the vocabulary range and ` interest 
patterns Of thé pupils, interest diaries were collected 
on a ten item questionnaire. As much as 150 such in- 
terest diaries were collected from the same group at 
intervals of oné month. The first trial form of the in- 
terest inventory in Bengali consisted of 242 items, 
selected and translated from the SVIB (Form M) and 
the interest diaries consisting of four sections, These 
items were triéd on 100 boys of class VIII. Tn the 
final form, only 190 items remained. Interests of 100 
boys in each grade from VIII to XI and the first 
year degree class were compared at regular intervals 
to determine the prognostic value of the inventory. 
A plus weightage was given to responses preferred by 
criterion group and a minus weightage to items mar- 
ked by non-criterion group, the size of the weightage 
being determined by the degree fo which the scores 
differed. The achievement in the higher secondary ¢x- 
amination was taken as the criterion of success. The 
criterion group consisted of 200 students in the three 
year degree course. Items were designed in L.I-D. 
format. The reliability was determined by the Kuder- 
Richardson method and the test-retest technique. 

The most important outcome, according to the 
investigator, was the reestablishment of the fact that 
interest measurement was an effective way of éduca: 
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tional guidance in the younger boys’ group. The study 
clearly proved that a good amount of prediction of 
success could be made on the basis of interest 
measurement of school boys of class VIII. The point 
biserial correlation coefficient between the interests 
of class VIII boys and their higher secondary exa- 
mination results was found to be 0.657. The study 
revealed that the boys’ interests were remarkably 
stable from class VIII onwards. The changes that 
were determined could be interpreted as favourable 
crystallisation of interests to fit in the desired area 


> of activity and study. Retest results indicated that 


inspite of slight change in interest ratings and gra- 
dual decrease in likes, a large number of primary 
interests underwent very little change. 


189. BHALLA, S. K., A Comparative Study of the 
Self-Concepts of Disciplined and Indisciplined 
Students, Ph.D. Psy., Pan, U., 1970. 


The major objectives of the study were: (i) to 
construct and standardise a test for identifying dis- 
ciplined and indisciplined students; and (ii) to com- 
pare the two groups with respect to the patterns of 
self-concept they hold as well as to find the nature 
and extent of their difference in this aspect. 

The sample for the study included 250 college 
students of the age group seventeen to twentytwo 
drawn from certain colleges randomly selected 
from three states and two union territories. The D-I 
Inventory was the major tool for the study. This 
was prepared by selecting twentyfive pairs of fifty ne- 
gative and positive statements. The preliminary form 
was judged by thirty college principals and tried out 
on a sample of 750 college students for the pilot 
study. For item validation, discriminating indices for 
each item were found by teachers’ ratings on a four- 
point scale. Test-retest reliability was calculated with 
a time lag of fortyfive days. On using point biserial 
correlation, thirtyfive items out of the fifty items 
yielded statistically significant relationship. A cutting 
score of +8 was considered to be valid enough for 
identifying disciplined and indisciplined students. 
On the basis of their scores on the D-I Inventory, 
400 students were identified as indisciplined, 300 as 
disciplined and 150 as doubtful cases (scores ranging 
between —7 to +7). Besides this D-I Inventory, the 
Adjective Check List and the Deo’s Personality Word 
List were used to find out the self-concept of the 
two groups. Obtained frequency distributions were 
studied for their central tendencies, dispersion, skew- 
ness and kurtosis, CR test was also applied. 
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Findings on self-concepts of the groups reveal- 
ed that: (i) the indisciplined groups describe them- 
selves through greater number of adjectives—perceiv- 
ing themseives as gracelul, likeable, amiable, energe- 
tic, forceful, ete., whereas the other groups perceive 
themselves to be shy, introvert, socially withdrawn, 
wise, patient, well-adjusted and relaxed; (ii) both the 
groups consider themselves to be kind, cooperative, 
friendly, self-controlled, etc; (iii) both the groups 
differ significantly on emotional adjustment and 
social adjustment, although students from both the 
groups display a fair amount of emotional adjust- 
ment and social adjustment, indisciplined students 
having a clear edge over their counterparts; (iv) the 
mean score on self-concept of indisciplined students 
is lower than that of the disciplined students; (v) in- 
disciplined students rate themselves high on intelli- 
gence dimension and aesthetic dimension, but the 
disciplined students abstain from enduring them- 
selves with adjectives on these dimensions; (vi) both 
the groups display sound and endurable character 
and their self-concept reveal many desirable charac- 
ter traits; (vii) disciplined students score much 
higher on composite self-concept measure as com- 
pared to their counterparts, where higher score indi- 
cates high self-regard and lower score does not neces- 
sarily indicate a low self-regard. 


190. BHATT, C., A Study of Gifted Children, A.G. 
Teachers College, Ahmedabad, 1966. (NCERT 


financed) 

Major objectives of this study were: (i) to 
develop ‘simple and inexpensive’ procedures for iden- 
tifying the gifted children (children with superior 
intellectual ability and high academic achievement 
based on teachers’ observation and academic record) 
and (ii) to study the personality traits of gifted child- 
ren. 

A sample of 180 pupils—106 on the basis of 
IQ scores, fortyfive on the basis of achievement re- 
cord and twentynine on the basis of teachers’ ratings 
—was selected for the study. A list of traits was 
developed, which included especially those traits 
which were normally found among the intellectually 
gifted. Out of fiftynine traits, thirtynine traits were 
selected on the basis of a tryout for inclusion in 
the final list. The list was validated against the traits 
actually possessed by a known group of intellectually 
gifted children selected on the basis of TQ scores alone. 
The reliability of the trait list was obtained by the 
test-retest method. The validity was obtained by rat- 
ing the nongifted on the list and comparing their 
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scores with those of the gifted. Cross validation stu- 
dies were conducted in four schools. A check on this 
‘short cut” method was made by administering the 
list to a school population of 957 pupils spread over 
twentyfive classes in four different schools, situated 
at four different places in the semiurban and rural 
areas. The method was found to work satisfactorily. 
At the second stage of the work, personality traits 
of twenty gifted and twenty nongifted children were 
studied by interview technique. 

The gifted were found to be distinctly supe- 
rior to the nongifted in intellectual pursuits, regulari- 
ty in studies, leadership qualities, originality, under- 
standing, self-confidence, politeness and in choice of 
companions. 


191, BHATT, L. J., and ADVANI, K. R., Con- 
formity and Deviation among Adolescents—A 
Socio-Psychological Study, Dept. of Psy. 
MSU, 1965. (NCERT financed) 


The objectives were (i) to study conformity and 
deviation among the adolescents from a socio- 
psychological view point and (ii) to study whether 
the adolescents (Gujarat) accept or reject the cul- 
tural values, by measuring their attitudes towards 
some important values of Indian culture. 

A Likert type scale to measure attitudes, con- 
sisting of eight sections related to adolescents’ life; 
adolescents’ behaviour towards teachers, towards 
parents, moral values, social values, civic values, re- 
ligion, boy girl relationship, and education, was ad- 
ministered to parents and teachers in a pilot study. 
The final form, after item analysis, contained four- 
teen items in each section. The scale was adminis- 
tered to 1000 adolescents (600 boys and 400 girls) 
of class X belonging to seventeen schools in Baroda, 
one in Broach, two in Ahmedabad and three in 
Bombay. The t test was employed to find out signifi- 
cant difference in mean scores on different sections. 
The responses of boys and girls on fifty items of the 
scale were also compared by employing chi-square 
test. Fifteen deviant boys were interviewed in the 
beginning. As a follow-up, 100 adolescents were in- 
terviewed, out of which thirtyfive girls and fifteen 
boys were of the Certified School and the rest were 
boys from other schools of Baroda. 

The findings of the investigation were: (i) both 
boys and girls were found to have favourable atti- 
tude towards the various norms and values studied; 
(ii) in all the sections, excepting the one for religion, 
girls had higher mean scores than boys; (iii) analy- 
sis of responses on fifty items showed that a majority 
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of boys and girls agreed with items expressing favoura- 
ble opinions and disagreed with items expressing un- 
favourable opinions; (iv) in the case of items for 
which the difference between the responses of boys 
and girls was significant, it was found that the percen- 
tage of girls agreeing with favourable opinions was 
higher than that of boys; (v) in the case of the 
deviants, adolescent boys had f ‘avourable attitudes to- 

wards teachers and parents and unfavourable attitudes 

towards social and civie values; (vi) the deviants had 

lower mean scores than the normal boys on all the 

sections, the differences being significant in all the 

sections excepting the one for boy-girl relationship; 

(vii) majority of the normal boys disagreed with 

the unfavourable opinions, but the deviant boys were 

divided in their opinion, though the number disagree- 

ing with them was more than the number agreeing; 

and (viii) both boys and girls, in general, accepted the 

norms and values. 


192, BUREAU OF PSYCHOLOGY, The Alloca- 
tion of Junior High School Leavers to four 
types of Higher Secondary Education, Allaha- 
bad, 1952. " 


The three main objectives of the project were : 
G) to find out, by experimental methods, a battery 
of tests which would forecast the type of higher 
secondary course for which a pupil was best fitted; 
tii) to determine and fix the point (pass mark) at 
which number of ‘misfits’ is minimum. ‘Misfits’ are 
those pupils who just ‘pass’ but do not achieve suc- 
cess in the higher secondary course as well as those 
pupils who fail to get admission, but if admitted to a 
higher secondary course would achieve success; and 
(iii) to explore the possibilities of extending the bene- 
fits of similar educational guidance programmes to 
other schools and students. 

The sample consisted of 161 class VIII students 
of the Government Intermediate College, Allahabad. 
The required information was obtained by a three 
sided approach. The information regarding parents’ 
choice of the types of courses for their wards (in 
order of preference) was obtained through a circular 
letter, The parents were acquainted with the educa- 
tional opportunities which were open to their wards 
and were advised to base their choice on a careful 
consideration of their wards’ intelligence and abili- 
ties, aptitudes and interests, scholastic attainments, 
personality qualities and their own capacity 
to finance the future education and training 
of theif wards, In addition to it, parents 
were required to indicate the main and subsidiary 
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subjects! to’ be chosen’ by” their “wards as well as 
four ` ‘professions to’ be chosen by their 
wards on completing education. Teachers’ estimates 
of the students’ abilities and attainments, health and 
social conditions, aptitudes and interests, tempera- 
ment and other personality qualities were obtained 
d'a sOciological schedule, specially designed for this 
project: ‘In addition to’ it, intelligence, aptitude and 
personality make-up ‘tests were administered to each 
student. ‘On’ the ‘basis of information gathered from 
these three sourcés, recommendations: were made in 
May 1951 to the principal, Govt. Intermediate 
College, Allahabad, regarding the most suitable allo- 
cation of each child to one“ of the four types’ of 
higher secondary education, viz., Literary (group \A), 
Scientific: (group B), Constructive’ (group C), and 
Aesthetic’ (gróup D): The’ following tests were used 
for! the ‘allocation: (i)'Thé' Hindi Adaptation’ of the 
New Revised Stanford-Binet Test -of Intelligence, 
Scale L, 1937 Revision; (ii) Adaptation of the Koh’s 
Block Design Test; (iii) Adaptation of the Alexan- 
der's Passalong. Test; (iv) The Group Test No. 70/23, 
NiLI.P3 London; (v) The Detroit’ Manual ` Ability 
Test; | (vi) ‘The \Hahd-steadiness \Test;: and (vii) An 
adaptation of the Thematic Apperception' Test, The 
criteria for allocation were as follows: (i) Regarding 
the: levelof vintelligence, the ‘student must ‘have an 
IQ of 95 for group A, 100 for B, 90 for C and 85 for 
Dy'These' IQs) are for tests with a mean of 100 and 
standard’ deviation of 15, (ii) Regarding types of 
ability, students with comparative excellence in voca- 
bulary 'scoré’ were ‘allotted to: group A, with all round 
excellence’ on ‘the Alexanders’ Passalong Test, the 
Group Test» No: 70/23 and V score to group B’ and 
those with ‘comparative excellence on Passalong Test 
only, toe group ‘C, (iii) Regarding ‘special aptitudes, 
those pupils,” who, according to“ the teachers’ © judge- 
ment, showed'marked aptitude for music and art, were 
allocated to group D, those with’ literary aptitude to 
group A àrid those showing excellence on Methani- 
calvAptitude ‘Tests to ‘group Bot C.(iv) As regards 
attainment; the criterion was averdge standard in 
the’main ‘subjects of the group to which they were 
allocated.The sample ‘profiles were also drawn. 

© Thesimportant findings were as follows: (i) Out 
of 161 students,’ thirtyfive left ‘the college, hence 
126 students were’ taken for the follow-up. “Out of 
these, the Bureau! recommended twentyseven for 
group A;seventythree for B; twentyfour for C and two 
for)D. Out ofthe twentyseven students recommentd- 
ed-for-group:A, the:principal allocated only èight to 
group A. From the’ remaining nineteen, he upgraded 
seven to B-and twelvesto!C. Ont of the seventythree 


students) recommended >for group: B; the principal 
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agreed in the case of fiftyone; out of the remaining 
twentytwo, he placed seven in A -and fifteen in-C. 
From: amongst ‘the twentyfour’ cases recommended 
for group C, the principal accepted fourteen; out of! 
the ‘remaining 'ten) he» placed five in A,’ three in» B 
and’ two in'D. Out’ of the two» cases recommended: 
for! group’ Dyhe'placed one in B and the other in:C, 
In all, thereowas perfect agreement in seventythree 
cases thereby giving the coefficient of contingency as 
0.485 which was highly: significant. (ii) A change in 
parents” wishes) was noted jin! thirtytwo) cases! out of 
fiftythree. (iii): The! coefficient | of») contingency bet- 
ween classmasters’ . recommendations ‘and the Bur 
eau's recommendations’ was 0:647, whereas» it iwas 
0.782 in the case of parents’ wishes. Te 
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193. BUREAU OF “PSYCHOLOGY, VAs Group 
Guidance Project, Allahabad, 1958).\\/ 
\\ OL VOW 
This project was a sequel to the Bureau's ear- 
lier’ project,’ viz., "The Allocation of Junion High 
School leavers ito Four Types of Higher Secondary, 
Education’; undertaken) in 1952, and in which the, 
testing was done on am individual basis. The purpose 
of the present project: was to provide ja method: of; 
testing on group: basis in view of the need of a large 
number of students*for obtaining educational guid- 
ance, The objective was to advise the pupils in the 
choice’of proper courses and subjects’ of study to be 
taken “up ‘by them ‘in class TX and, to» assist, the 
héadmasters in allocating them to proper groups) of 
courses, viz,, Literary’ (A), Scientific (B), Construc- 
tive (C) and ‘Aesthetic (D): i 
The sample consisted of 535 class VIIE students; 
from five’ schools"in Allahabad, (1951-52): Theres; 
quired ‘information about, these: students ‘was:/ob- 
tained’ froni parents, teachers and fromthe results»of, 
the ‘psychologicab’ tests'administered’ to these’ stu+! 
dents: The parents were*requested to express inorder, 
of preference, four types of courses desired for their 
wards and also four professionsor vocations which 
they would:like their wards to’ select-in future! The 
teachers were required’ to supply detailed information’ 
about! éa¢h student, ona sociological schedule prepared 
by the Bureau, to: recommend the typeof course:along 
with the subjectssito'-be ‘chosen’ and’ to express 
opinion regarding the ‘professions or | vocations in 
which»therstudent owas likelyn¢to perform wells In! 
order to enable thes teachersito judge the»students 
objectively: the: teachers” “seminars ` were’ ofganised.) 
The psychological testing was done on groupsibasis: 
The fellowing tests were usedy (i) The:Soham Lall’s 
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Intelligence Test for 11+, The Bureau’s Intelligence 
Tests for 13+ and 14+; (ii) The Hindi Attainment 
Test B.P.A.T. 2; (iii) The Form Relations Group 
Test, N.LI.P. London; and (iv) The Group Test 
70\23, N.LI.P. London. The criteria used for alloca- 
tion were as follows: (i) Regarding intelligence, it was 
IQ 100 for B, 95 for A, 90 for C and 85 for D. (ii) 
Marked special aptitude for music and art, literary 
aptitudes and marked excellence in mechanical apti- 
tude were the criteria for the allocation to group D, 
A and Bor C respectively. (iii) Regarding attain- 
ment, the students were required to attain at least 
average standard in the main subjects of the group 
to which they were allocated. Personality qualities 
and parents’ wishes regarding the choice of subjects 
and courses were also taken into consideration for 
allocation. 


he: (Lhe.important findings were as follows: (i) The 
actual number of cases. were 279. Out of: these stu- 
dents, the Bureau recommended fiftynine for group A, 
ninetyeight for B, 118 for C, and four for D.. The 
principal’s allocations -were ¢ightyeight for A, 117 
for B,-seventyfour for Cand none for D. Out of the 
fiftynine students recommended for group A, the 
principal allocated only thirtythree to A. Out of the 
remaining twentysix, seventeen were allocated to B 
and nine to C. Out of the Bureau’s recommenda- 
tion of ninetyeight students for group B, the princi- 
pal. admitted) only seventytwo; out of the remaining 
twentysix, fifteen were allocated to group A: and 
eleven to C. Out of the 118 students recommended 
for C, only, fiftyfour were allocated to C; out of the 
remaining sixtyfour, thirtyeight were placed in A and 
twentysix in, B. Lastly, out of the four recommended 
for. group D, none» was allocated to it; two were 
placed.in.group A and two in B. There was perfect 
agreement between the Bureau’s recommendations 
and the principal's allocation in 159 cases out of 279. 
The coefficient of contingency was .48. (ii) There 
was greater agreement between the classmasters’ 
recommendations and the Bureau’s recommendations. 
The coefficient of contingency was .54 which was 
highly significant. (iii) The coefficient of contingency 
was .63 for the agreement between the parents’ 
wishes and the Bureau’s recommendations. (iy) In 
addition, the coefficient of contingency was worked 
out for the agreement between the Bureau’s recom- 
mendations and the students’ choices. It was 58. 
As. regards the percentage of students’ choices, forty 
percent wished to join group B; thirtysix percent to 
group A; twentyone percent to group Cand three per- 
cent to group D. (V) The percentage of parents’ and 
students’ choice was more for group B (i.e, Science). 
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194. DEO, P., Identification of Gifted Adolescents’ 
and a Study of their Characteristics, Dept. of 
Edu., Pan. U., 1969. (NCERT financed) 


The study aimed at (i) developing a better pro-, 
cedure for» identifying the. gifted and nongifted, 
groups by using verbal and nonverbal tests and. (ii) 
comparing the two, groups. on certain characteristics, , 

Two hundred adolescents in the age group four- 
teen to eighteen. were selected from. different 
schools and colleges in and around Chandigarh, after; 
administering the intelligence test. Out, of these, 100, 
were gifted and 100 average with an equal number, 
of boys and girls, Differences between groups were 
studied by the self-concept inventory standardised 
by the Education Department, Punjab, University. 
The Bernreuter’s Personality. Inventory,. the, Bell’s 
Adjustment Inventory and questionnaires for home 
and school background, prepared by the department 
were also used. Students above 85th percentile in 
verbal. tests:and. those above 95th, percentile in, nonz; 
verbal tests were selected as gifted children. The, 
average group was selected from the, adolescents fall- , 
ing, between 40th and_,60th percentiles .,,on both 
the tests. The t ratios were calculated for finding the, 
significance of differences , between, means, For. the, 
Bernreuter and. the Bell .scores,,,the, chi;square, test, 
was employed to. test the independence of ,frequen- , 
cies with, the factor of,., giftedness: Significance, of, 
difference in percentages, was found out by..comput, 
ing t ratios for frequencies in, home background, The, 
response to questionnaires on. school background, 
was very poor hence the data could not be used. 

Analysis, revealed. that (i), the. gifted boys, were 
more self-accepting,and the average, were more selfs, 
rejecting; (ii). the gifted: girls showed. a lower. posi- 
tive self-concept and higher, negative self-concept, as 
compared to the average girls. who were. more self- , 
accepting; the-difference might be due to the differen- 
tial treatment given to the gifted, at home and. in 
society; (iii) the gifted , boys scored. higher ,on jself- 
concept, and,on self-concept about social adjustment, 
emotional adjustment, intelligence and character than, 
the average boys; (iv) the. gifted girls were more self- 
rejecting than the average girls; (v) on the person- 
ality inventory, gifted -boys scored higher -on extra, 
version, dominance, self-confidence „and . sociability 
than the average boys but differences on the dimen- 
sion of self-sufficiency were not significant; (vi) the 
gifted girls were almost equal.on neurotic tendency, 
extraversion-introversion, dominance-submission and. 
self-confidence, but higher on intellectual independ- 
ence and lower on sociability scale than the average 
girls; (vii) the Bell's Adjustment Inventory scores in- 
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dicated that gifted boys were better adjusted than 
the average boys, but for the two groups of girls 
there were no differences; (viii) the Home-Informa- 
tion Blanks showed that, on the whole, the gifted 
were superior in physical health but more nervous 
and worrying; (ix) the gifted came from parents 
higher in profession, income, education and other 
activities; (x) gifted adolescents were higher in birth 
order, showed better educational development, had 
played more games, preferred intellectual work and 
had better educational facilities at home; and (xi) 
parents of gifted children showed higher professional 
aspirations for their children. 


195. DHONDIYAL, S., Art as a Projective Tech- 
nique for Deviant Children, Ph.D. Edu., Raj. 
U., 1964. 


The objectives of the study were: (i) to assess 
the potentiality of art as a projective technique; (ii) 
to bring to light the bearing that modern concepts 
of personality, normality and abnormality have on 
art; (iii) to examine the theory of child art in the 
light of contemporary views of cognitive, motor and 
emotional processes and to suggest modifications, if 
necessary; (iv) to formulate fundamental principles 
of the interpretation of art on the basis of the 
modern theory of dynamic psychology; (v) to vali- 
date the technique of the interpretation evolved: and 
(vi) to evolve an objective and scientific technique of 
the interpretation of art. 

The sample consisted of spontaneous drawings 
and paintings of deviant children between 7+and 11+ 
and also of a class of fortyfour normal children of 
the same age group. The tools used were interviews, 
observations, clinical records of deviant children, 
tests and psychologists’ reports. 

The study revealed that: (i) the house was 
most prominent in the minds of the normal children 
and least prominent in the minds of the abnormal 
children; (ii) milieu affected the contents of the art 
products of all the children; (iii) boys drew mostly 
male figures, while girls drew female figures; (iv) 
with an increase in IQ there was more refinement 
and mastery of lines; (v) the mentally blocked could 
not scribble; even when they drew uneven loops, red 
was most used or preferred colour for them; (vi) the 
children of higher 1Q used a variety of colours; (vii) 
there was no characteristic order of preference 
either of the mentally retarded or of the gifted child- 
ren and emotional significance of a colour was rela- 
tive; (viii) in evolving an interpretative form to score 
and interpret an art product, variables located 
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were: identified figures, conception of the identified 
figures, world view, emotional climate, orientation to 
the environment as exhibited by the position of the 
identified figures, intelligence, integration of ego, 
manifest super ego, reaction to art, and symbolisa- 
tion. 


196. DUTT, N. K., Psychological and Educational 
Implications of the Concept of Mental Health 
in Indian Thought (an empirical study of the 
relation of Attitudes with Anxiety), Ph.D. 
Edu., Pan, U., 1966. 


The purpose was to study the relationship bet- 
ween other worldliness, self surrender and mental 
health, and the psychological and educational impli- 
cations of the same. 

An attitude scale to measure attitudes towards 
other worldliness and self surrender, and a person- 
ality inventory to measure anxiety were constructed 
and standardised. The item analysis of the attitude 
scale was carried out by Thurstone technique as well 
as by Likert technique, whereas the item analysis of 
the personality inventory was done by U-L method 
and point biserial correlation. The reliability co- 
efficients for the attitude scale and the personality 
inventory were worked out by K-R Formula 21, 
the Tucker and odd-even methods. In addition to 
these, Dressel’s method of finding reliability was em- 
ployed in the case of the personality inventory. Con- 
tent validity, construct validity and congruent vali- 
dity coefficients were established for the attitude 
scale as well as for the personality inventory. ‘The 
indirect sources of validity were found out by em- 
ploying statistics like index of reliability (Guilford’s), 
correlational indices of item validity and cross vali- 
dation of regression weights. These indirect sources 
indicated the internal consistency of the tests. 

The findings support the hypothesis, viz., 
“Anxious people adopt attitudes towards other 
worldliness and self surrender corresponding in 
strength to the level of anxiety they have.” The sub- 
stantial and marked correlation only speaks of the 
mutual association between the two variables, viz.. 
anxiety scores and attitude scores. It is only on the- 
oretical basis that we can prove anxiety to be the 
cause of such attitudes, although correlation does 
not speak of causation. Later on, such escapist at- 
titudes and anxiety come to stay in a circular fa- 
shion, each feeding back the other. Such escapist at- 
titudes are commonly observed in Indian population 
and are also socially approved; majority picks up 
such attitudes to meet anxiety superficially and tem- 
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porarily rather than adopting them constructively. 
These cannot resolve anxiety successfully. Only very 
few people with strong attitudes have less anxiety. 
There has emerged a certain secondary finding too, 
that women are found to be more anxious and seem 
to have, stronger attitudes towards other worldliness 
and self surrender than men. 


197. GANGULY, A.K., An Experimental Study of 
the Intellectual Factors in the Students of the 
Pre-School Leaving Class under different sys- 
tems of Secondary Education, Ph.D. Psy.. 
AMU, 1965. 


The present investigation aimed at verifying the 
claims that : (i) the quality of schooling makes a 
difference in intelligence test scores between ‘best and 
‘worst’ schools; and (ii) the mental flexibility and 
capacity to form new concepts are affected by adole- 
scents’ intellectual and emotional circumstances which 
deteriorate in adulthood. 

The study was conducted on a sample of 180 
boys, aged around thirteen to fifteen, of classes IX and 
X, selected sixty each from the U.P. Board High 
School having Hindi as the medium of instruction, 
the M.U. High School having Urdu as the medium 
of instruction with stress on English and having Eng- 
lish as a compulsory subject and Public Schools re- 
taining English as the medium of instruction. The 
design was in accordance with the Lovell’s Cross- 


' Sectional method duly modified. The tools of rese- 


arch were : (i) The Ray Chowdhury’s Aligarh V.I.T. 
(1961 revision); (ii) The Vernon’s Pattern-Reproduc- 
tion Test and Graded Arithmetic-Mathematics Test; 
(iii) The Raven’s Progressive Matrices Test; (iv) The 
Lovell’s Hidden Gottschaldt Shapes; (v) The Trist 
- Hargreaves’ Concept formation Test; and (vi) The 
Lovell’s Concept formation Test. A battery of seve- 
nteen standardised tests (prepared by Ray Chowdhury) 
including especially two high powered lists of concept 
formation was selected and used. The reliability of 
all the tests in the battery was found to be above .80. 
The battery was subjected to factor analysis and 
factor loading were orthogonally rotated. ‘t tests 
were applied. 

It was found that : (i) there are two factors— 
K2 or Concept Formation and Verbal Numerical in 
educational group factor, in addition to ‘g’ factor; 
(ii) out of fiftyone critical ratio treatments, thirtytwo 
were significant and out of hundred and two 
t values fiftythree were significant; Gii) the public 
school system offers the best quality of schooling for 
stimulating the growth of intellectual factors, even 
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considering that the boys of these schools come 
from brighter and better socio-economic and inte- 
llectual home background; (iv) Muslim University 
(M.U.) system offers better stimulation than the U.P. 
Board system; (v) English as medium of instruction 
and stress on English besides the chosen regional 
language for instruction, are more useful for the boys 
to do better at the test originated in Britain, and (vi) 
in certain Aligarh V. I. T. subtests given in Hindi, 
Public School boys have done better than those of 
the U.P. Board system; it is probably because of 
better intellectual stimulation through the medium of 
English. 


198. GREWAL, J. S., A study of Educational 
Choices and Vocational Preferences of Secon- 
dary School Students in relation to Environ- 
mental Process Variables, Ph.D. Edu., Vik. U., 
1971. 


The major hypotheses of the study were: (i) 
there are no significant differences between the Com- 
posite Index of Vocational Environment (IVE) as 
perceived ‘by certain groups of students studying 
science or humanities as electives at the higher secon- 
dary stage; (ii) there are no significant differences 
between Composite Index of Vocational Environ- 
ment (IVE) as perceived by certain groups of students 
choosing science, agriculture, humanities, home: sci- 
ence and commerce as elective subjects; üii) there 
are no significant differences between the levels of 
vocational preference measured in terms of Occupa- 
tional Preference Scores (OPS) of certain groups of 
students and (iv) there are no significant differences 
between the Vocational Environment of Home 
(VEH) as perceived by certain groups. 

The sample of 127 boys and twentysix girls 
from the urban schools and 126 boys and 
fifty girls from rural schools, all in the age group 
of fourteen to twentyone, was randomly drawn from 
the higher secondary schools of Bhopal and Indore. 
The tools used in the study were the Vocational 
Environment Scales, the Vocational Preference Inve- 
ntory (VPI) adopted from Haller and Miller’s Occu- 
pational Aspiration Scale, the Educational Vocational 
Plans Questionnaire and the Joshi’s General Mental 
Ability Test. The Vocational Environment Scale had 
the validity coefficient of 0.57 and internal consis- 
tency coefficient of 0.93. The hypotheses were exam- 
ined by using t test. 

Some of the major findings were : (i) rural and 
urban students studying humanities and science 
differed significantly; (ii) boys differed significantly 
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from girls in their levels of vocational preference; 
(iii) significant relationships were found to exist bet- 
ween vocational environments of home, community 
and level of vocational preferences; (iv) home envi- 
ronment was more favourably perceived in com- 
parison to that of the school and community; and 
(v) no clearcut rural-urban pattern of occupational 
choices was evident. 


199. JAMUAR, K. K., Investigation of some Psy- 
chological Factors underlying the Study Habits 
of College Students, Ph.D. Edu., Pat. U., 1961. 


The objective was to find out some psychologi- 
cal factors related to the study habits of college stu- 
dents. 

The sample consisted of college students in 
Patna. A study habit inventory, constructed by the 
investigator was used to collect necessary data. 

The findings have suggested that : (i) study ha- 
bits are positively related to academic achievement 
but are not dependent on scholastic aptitude; (ii) 
though study habits are not related to extraversion- 
introversion, they are related to the general personality 
adjustment as well as home, health, social and emo- 
tional adjustment; (iii) study habits have a positive 
relationship with background factors like position in 
the family, father’s occupation, hobbies, future edu- 
cational and vocational plans of the students and an 
inverse relationship with factors, such as age, mem- 
bership of organisation outside college and sharing 
household duties; on the other hand, study habits 
are not related to students’ interest or participation in 
games and sports, interest in reading, music, mem- 
bership in college societies, sources of recreation, 
doing some jobs along with studies, failures and re- 
wards in school, hours of study at home and liking 
for college; (iv) some environmental factors are re- 
lated to study habits; lighting has positive relation- 
ship but noise and ventilation have negative rela- 
tionship; (v) the scholastic achievement is related to 
intelligence,general personality adjustment, home, so- 
cial, emotional adjustments and introversion, signifi- 
cantly in the expected direction. 


200. JOHRI, P., Influence of Physical Education on 
the Post Adolescent Girls—A Psychological 
study, Ph.D. Psy., All. U., 1960. 


k The purpose of the investigation was to study 
the personality development of postadolescent girls 
and to assess the impact of participation in games and 
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the cocurricular activities on the total personality 


- makeup. 


The sample consisted of 150 girls divided into 
two equal groups—controlled and experimental. The 
Bhatia’s Intelligence Test was used to match the two 
groups. An information blank was used to collect 
detailed information. The Rorschach Ink Blot Test 
and the Thematic Apperception Test were used to 
study personality. Individual interviews were also 
held. The tests were administered individually. Group 
analysis was done after individual analysis. Both the 
groups were compared, 

The findings revealed that an average girl of 
the experimental group was better adjusted socially, 
emotionally and personally than an average girl of 
the controlled group and she was optimistic towards 
the difficult problems of life. 


201. KUNDU, C. L., The Influence of Music Dis- 
traction upon Reading Efficiency, Dept. of 
Edu., Kur. U., 1970. (UGC financed) 


The aim of the study was to measure the dif- 
ference in reading efficiency that would manifest 
itself when students were asked to study a selected as- 
signment in the classroom, with and without phono- 
graphic music. 

The sample was drawn from the students of 
the College of Education, Kurukshetra University. 
The controlled group technique was used. The groups 
were given a study assignment of a five page chapter 
on emotions, abstracted from psychology textbooks. 
The experimental group worked in distracting con- 
ditions of music, whereas the controlled group read 
in a quiet atmosphere. Forty minutes were given for 
studying the assignment. At the end of the study pe- 
riod. a multiple choice test of twenty minutes dura- 
tion was administered to both the groups. The dif- 
ference of mean scores of two groups was tested for 
significance, 

The study revealed that auditory distraction had 
an adverse effect upon reading comprehension. The 
analysis further showed that because of individual 
differences, the effect of auditory distraction was 
moderate on a few students, relatively large on 
others and nil on some. 


202. MANOHAR, P. M., Reading Interests of 
Marathi speaking Boys and Girls at the Secon- 
dary School stage, Ph.D, Edu., Bom. U., 1953. 


The objectives were: (i) to study the reading 
interests of boys and girls in India and (ii) to enable 
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them to cultivate the right type of reading attitudes 
and habits. 

The study was limited to the Marathi speak- 
ing children, studying in standards V to XI, in the 
urban areas of Poona and Bombay. The average 
age for each standard was calculated and those be- 
yond three years on either side of the average were 
rejected. In all, 5,327 students (3,146 boys and 2,181 
girls) from twentytwo schools representing different 
strata of Marathi urban secondary schools were 
selected. The data were collected by questionnaires, 
through analysis of books issued to the students 
from the library, through talks with students, tea- 
chers and headmasters and by observing students in 
the libraries. The questionnaire issued to the head- 
masters sought information regarding library and 
reading room facilities, allocation of library periods 
in the time table, supervision and guidance. Teachers’ 
observations regarding the reading habits and in- 
terests of the students were obtained through another 
questionnaire. The questionnaire for students in- 
cluded direct and indirect questions regarding their 
reading interest, home and school background. 

Findings revealed that (i) twenty percent boys 
and twelve percent girls did not borrow a single 
book from the library; (ii) fiftythree percent boys 
and fortynine percent girls did not get either sufficient 
number of books or the required type of books; 
(iii) in the lower classes, both boys and girls read 
‘wonder’ stories; (iv) boys read more historical or 
biographcial adventure stories as well as stories about 
children; (v) boys also read books meant only for 
adults; (vi) girls preferred fiction; (vii) boys read 
more detective stories; their interest in wonder 
stories declined over the years; (viii) about four to 
twenty percent boys and about five to ten percent 
girls in the different standards read books in English; 
tix) only about nine percent of children had a home 
library of more than fifty books; (x) about eight to 
ten percent boys and about sixteen to seventeen per- 
cent girls, in different standards, did not read news- 
papers; (xi) as regards preferences, boys and girls in 
all standards preferred story books; the girls’ next 
choice was drama (this second preference was in- 
dicated by boys in the lower standards only); (xii) 
girls preferred poetry, whereas the boys preferred 
prose; they liked the general knowledge books equal- 
ly; (xiii) about two percent boys and about three 
percent girls had contributed more than five articles 
to magazines and weeklies; and (xiv) the total num- 
ber of books per pupil varied from 8 to 20. 5 

An attempt was made to find out the relation- 
ship between reading and cultural, economic and 
occupational background by classifying the schools 
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into three groups. Their reading interests were com- 
pared with the boys and girls in America and Eng- 
land. 


203. MATHUR, M. B., A Comparative Study of 
Levels of Intelligence among Professional 
Groups, Ph.D. Edu., AMU, 1966. 


The present study sought to prepare an intelli- 
gence scale and establish norms so as to facilitate a 
comparative study of levels of intelligence of en- 
trants to courses of Engineering, Medicine, Law, Dip- 
loma in Engineering and Teaching. The A-C.E. Psy- 
chological Examination was adapted to Indian 
conditions. The test was divided into two broad cate- 
gories, viz., quantitative and linguistic. Each of these 
broad categories included three subtests. 

Item analysis was done on a sample of 320 stu- 
dents of undergraduate classes representing three 
major faculties of Arts, Science and Commerce. 
After item selection, the test, in its final form, was ad- 
ministered to 1,843 students in four teaching univer- 
sities, viz., Aligarh, Allahabad, Banaras and Luck- 
now. Norms were established in terms of deviation 
IQs. The reliability of each subtest and the test as 
a whole, was determined by the K-R Formula 20. 
The coefficients of reliability of quantitative and lin- 
guistic subtests and of the total test were .94, .90 
and .95, respectively. As for norms, the scale defined 
the students with IQs ranging from 90 to 110 as 
of average intellectual ability; those with IQ less than 
90 and more than 110 were labelled as poorer and 
better than average, respectively. Students whose IQs 
fell between 60 and 80, and 120 and 140 were labell- 
ed as dull and. bright, respectively; and those 
whose IQ was below 60 or above 140 were labelled 
as inferior or superior respectively. The test was 
then administered to entrants to professional courses 
in four universities and comparison of the groups 
with average ability was made, Significance of differ- 
ences between means was tested. The mean IQs of 
entrants to Engineering, Medicine, Diploma in En- 
gineerging, Law and eaching courses were 117, 
111, 107, 102 and 101, respectively. 

The study revealed that students admitted to 
various professional courses were not necessarily of 
high intellectual ability. Instances were not rare 
when the investigator found that students of low 
intellectual ability had secured admission to courses 
like engineering and medicine too. Assuming the 
high predictive validity of an intelligence test deve- 
loped for these courses, the investigator recommends 
that the instrument can be used for screening stu- 
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dents at the time of admission. He, however, has not 
provided any empirical evidence for establishing such 
a validity of his instrument. 


204. MEHTA, K., Psychological Study of the Pro- 
blem Child, Ph.D. Psy., Jod. U., 1969. 


The purpose of the study was to investigate 
into the behavioural problems—emotional, social and 
scholastic—of problem children. 

The sample consisted of 150 problem children 
of age group 5-12 years. The tools used were the 
Bhatia’s Battery of Performance Test of Intelligence 
and the Saxena’s Adjustment Inventory. Case histo- 
ries of the children were also collected. 

The findings were as follows: (i) the percent- 
age of problem children increased along with age, 
the highest being at 11-12 years; (24,79 for boys and 
34.48 for girls); (ii) backwardness in bright children 
was observed in cases where the parents’ attitude was 
either too harsh, dominant or indulgent; (iii) lack of 
punctuality, evasion, carelessness and slackness of 
parents appeared to influence children, making 
them irregular, deceptive and dishonest in 
school work; (iv) the maximum percentage of prob- 
lem children was from labour class while the lowest 
percentage was from agriculturists; (v) as much as 
seventeen percent of the problem children belonged 
to poor families with more than six children; (vi) 
there was negative correlation between the incidence 
of problem children in families and their socio- 
economic status; (vii) children from certain castes 
were comparatively more maladjusted; (viii) eighty- 
eight percent boys and 20.6 percent girls had prob- 
lems related to home surroundings while fortyfour 
percent boys and 6.6 percent girls had problems relat- 
ed to outside home’ surroundings; and (ix) conflict 
arose in the minds of the children having highly au- 
thoritarian parents who expected dependence and tea- 
chers who expected initiative and independence. 


t 
205. MITRA, P., Longitudinal Study of Education- 
al, Social and Emotional Development of a 
„small group of Children, B.M. Institute, Ah- 
medabad, 1968. (NCERT financed) 


The study intended to trace the educational, 
social and emotional growth of a small group of 
children between 3 and 3% years. 

Twenty children—five girls and fifteen boys—at- 
tending Balghar and their mothers formed ge sample 
of the study. All except one belonged to upper 
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middle class Gujarati families. The mother’s educa- 
tion ranged from S.S.C. to postgraduation. Six mothers 
with academic degrees were working outside and one 
was a student. The children were studied longitudin- 
ally by (i) interviewing the mothers thrice, with spe- 
cial reference to their child-rearing practices, (ii) 
home visits by the investigator and (iii) observation 
in the school and school records. Interviews were 
taken with the help of a semi-structured interview 
schedule adapted from Sears’ study on ‘Patterns of 
Child Rearing’. Home visits were directed towards 
checking mothers’ truthfulness and thoroughness in 
their responses to the interview schedule. It also pro- 
vided observational counterpart in the home-setting 
for school observations. The school observations 
consisted of quantitative ratings on some personality 
dimensions. The information from the three sources 
was analysed separately with simple statistical me- 
thods and graphic presentations. Descriptive method 
was used in indicating common trends and individual 
differences. All the observations were related to the 
group only. Two case studies using full material were 
also prepared. The observations about the sample 
were compared with the observations of similar other 
studies. 

The major observations were: (i) Mother's 
family background had its importance in understand- 
ing her attitudes and practices in child-rearing. (ii) 
In a joint family the mother’s relationship to her 
mother-in-law was of importance for her confidence 
in guiding the child's upbringing. (iii) The ceremo- 
nies and restrictions imposed during pregnancy and 
after the child’s birth were not appreciated by all 
the mothers. (iv) Hopes for a boy at the first preg- 
nancy were usually entertained by fathers-in-law; 
mothers-in-law were less partial to the sex. (v) In 
general, the parents sought to arrive at some agree- 
ment about the best way of bringing up and disciplin- 
ing the child. The traditional division of labour of wife 
attending the work in the house and husband under- 
taking the tasks outside was not found. (vi) The 
mothers in large families seemed to prefer peaceful, 
obedient children. The mothers in small families 
were more tolerant of stubbornness and defiance. (vii) 
Except one child all children were nursed in infancy. 
The period of nursing was from less than one month 
to one and a half years. All mothers indicated 
they were feeding the child according to a regular 
schedule but admitted that they did not keep to 
it strictly. (viii) A fairly obvious correlation was 
found between feeding practices in infancy and child- 
ren’s eating problems at a later age. (ix) The expec- 
tations about the time at which a child should be 
able to eat independently ranged from 15 months to 
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5 years. Teaching of desriable table manners was 
relied mostly on imitation and practical demonstra- 
tion. (x) Mothers in small families appeared to be 
more successful in starting bowel training at proper 
time and completing it earlier. They also learned 
from experience when it came to the later born child- 
ren. This was not found amongst the mothers in joint 
families. (xi) The women who had love marriage dis- 
played the greatest sex-anxiety and prudishness. (xii) 
A tendency to allow boys to engage in girlish activi- 
ties but to frown on girls taking part in rough boyish 
games was observed. (xiii) Children bathed by their 
fathers appeared to have less tendency to object to 
the procedure of bathing. (xiv) Mothers in large 
families and particularly the least educated expressed 
concern about general cleanliness. (xv) Most children 
slept with their mothers upto the age of 4 years or 
more. The earliest bed time for the sample children 
was 20.00 hours. (xvi) Mothers found bathing most 
troublesome. (xvii) The most emancipated mothers 
and the least educated were similar in certain res- 
pects. However, the reflections and motives for simi- 
lar practices were not the same. (xviii) Majority of 
mothers expressed relief about having been able to 
send the children to school so as to have some peace 
at home. (xix) Sixty percent of the mothers thought 
it was important that children should do well in 
schools; ninety percent of the children were expected 
to fulfil their parents’ ambitions about future career. 
Seventyfive percent of the mothers expressed 
opinion that their children were growing up too fast 
mentally. They mostly referred to their sharp memory. 
(xx) Children were exposed to a good deal of in- 
consistency in mothers’ attitudes in encouraging in- 
dependence and fostering dependence. (xxi) House- 
hold restrictions and rules for behaviour permitted 
or forbidden within the home ranged from fairly 
rigid rules to great permissiveness. (xxii) Most 
mothers appeared to be eager to keep the inevitable 
sibling quarrels from becoming too heated. They 
usually appealed to the better sense if the elder child 
was involved. (xxiii) Twentyfive percent of the 
mothers did not allow their children to mix with 
playmates in the neighbourhood while one-third 
actively encouraged their children to go out and play 
with others. (xxiv) Maternal attitudes and sanctions 
against physical aggression with regard to siblings, 
peers and parents were strict. Concern about passive 
resistance such as defiance, obstinacy was less. (xxv) 
Mothers from small families and working mothers in 
large families made greater use of reasoning, persu- 
asion and reproachment for ‘immediate control’. (xxvi) 
Negative reinforcements were more frequently appli- 
ed than positive ones. (xxvii) The love-oriented tech- 
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niques of obtaining discipline and of punishing dis- 
obedience played a considerable role amongst the 
sample mothers. (xxviii) Mothers spanked more fre- 
quently than the fathers. This was done more as 
a result of the momentary mood. (xxix) The children 
in the small family group had shown some signs of 
guilt feelings indicating early formation of con- 
science. (xxx) Education for parents and teachers 
about the best way of offering sex information to the 
children appeared to be a great need. (xxxi) Children 
expressed aversion against being taken to cinema 
shows for the convenience of the parents. (xxxii) 
Many children aspired to be like adults in their dress 
preferences and other pursuits. (xxxiii) The 
period which the children spent at school, 
irrespective of age, was a more relevant fac- 
tor in determining the degree of dependency as 
measured by rating scales used in school observa- 
tions. (xxxiv) All the five girls rated lowest on de- 
pendency. (xxxv) Age did not influence the scores 
on aggression. (xxxvi) Early start with weaning and 
toilet training correlated with a later high aggression 
scores. (xxxvii) Children with younger siblings were 
more likely to rank high on aggression at least in the 
school setting than those who had elder _ siblings. 
(xxxviii) No uniform trend of change could be de- 
monstrated for the group as a whole with reference 
to dependency. Rise in individual scores as children 
grew might be related to regimentation for formal 
education. (xxxix) No uniform trend of change was 
noted in aggression, as expected. (xxxx) The greatest 
mean average number of problems per child was 
found amongst the oldest children, amongst siblings, 
and in children of mothers highly educated but not 
working outside home. The lowest prevalence of pro- 
blems was found amongst only children and children 
of working mothers. 


206. MULAY, R. S., A Study of Needs and Pro- 
blems of Adolescents, University Training 
College, Nagpur, 1971. (UGC financed) 


The objectives were to study (i) the distribu- 
tion of the high school population in respect of thein 
socio-economic status, (ii) the problems of rural and 
urban students and their variations according to high, 
average or low socio-economic status, (iii) the atti- 
tudes and study habits of these different categories 
of school students, (iv) the differences amongst dif- 
ferent groups in motivation for achievement, (iv) 
the needs of different types of students and (iv) the 
value systems school children bring with them. 

A sample of 1583 boys and 369 girls was select- 
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ed from schools in the rural and urban areas from 
eight districts of Vidarbha region of Maharashtra State 
The Kuppuswamy’s Socio- Economic Status Scale, 
an inventory on problems of adolescents, an inventory 
of study habits and attitudes and the Murray Needs 
Test were used. The Inventory of problems of ado- 
lescents based on S. S. Kulkarni’s Marathi adapta- 
tion of the SRA Youth Inventory covered seven 
areas, namely, school, looking ahead, myself, getting 
along with others, family, health and things in gene- 
ral. The reliability coefficients by K-R method of the 
different sub-tests ranged from .68 to .81. The In- 
ventory of study habits and attitudes was based on the 
Brown-Holtzman’s Survey of Study Habits and Atti- 
tudes Inventory, Bhatnagar’s adaptation of the Mur- 
ray Needs Test measured variables, viz., achievement, 
exhibition, affiliation, succorance, dominance, abase- 
ment, nurturance, change and aggression. Sentence 
completion test prepared by Mukherjee was also 
used. The test of values contained ten values, viz., 
leadership, work of one’s own liking, prestige, 
authority, stability, self-expression, profit, fame, 
social service and independence. 


Some of the major findings were : (i) the boys, 
specially the urban boys, are found to have largest 
number of problems as against the urban girls hav- 
ing the minimum number of problems; (ii) the socio- 
economic status (SES) is highly related to the pro- 
blems of adolescents; (iii) low SES group have more 
problems than others regarding school life, other 
school problems, ownself, relationship with others, 
home and family life, health and problems in gene- 
ral; (iv) rural students have more favourable study 
habits and attitudes than the urban students; (v) the 
urban girls have better study habits and attitudes than 
the urban boys; (vi) urban students have a signifi- 
cantly higher achievement motivation than the rural 
students; (vii) amongst the urban boys those belong- 
ing to high SES have higher achievement motivation 
than those in the average and low SES groups; (viii) 
the urban girls belonging to high and low SES groups 
have a higher level of achievement motivation than 
rural boys and rural girls in the corresponding SES 
groups; (ix) achievement and change are the two 
needs about which the adolescents are maximally 
conscious, aggression and dominance come next in 
importance; (x) girls are at the top in achievement, 
change and aggression, whereas the boys are at the 
tail-end in these; (xi) the rural students are maximal- 
ly conscious of needs for dominance, achievement and 
change; (xii) girls have the least feeling of autonomy 
and the urban boys have the highest: (xiii) rural stu- 
dents, especially the girls, have a higher consciousness 
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about achievement than the urban boys; and (xiv) 
the highest preferred value by the boys and girls in 
urban areas is social service and the least preferred 
is leadership. 


207. MURALIDHARAN, R., Behaviour Problems 
of Children—Pre-School and Early-School Age, 
Ph.D. Psy., Madras U., 1961. 


The purposes of the study were: (i) to conduct 
a basic general survey of behaviour disorders pre- 
valent in children of the pre-school and early-school- 
age; (ii) to study the relationships between behaviour 
disorders and certain determinants of behaviour such 
as the biological, social, personal and historic factors 
and (iii) to study two extreme groups of well-adjusted 
and maladjusted children with a view to finding out 
the role of certain factors such as maternal attitudes, 
maternal adjustment, children’s intelligence and ethi- 
cal discrimination in the development of behaviour 
disorders. 


The sample for the study included 990 children. 
A parent inventory was developed and used along 
with a personal data sheet to elicit background in- 
formation about the child with regard to biological, 
social, personal and historic factors. The other tools 
used were > the Parent Adjustment Inventory, intelli- 
gence tests and the Ethical Discrimination Test. 


The study revealed that: (i) the total behaviour 
problem score is generally found to decrease as the 
chronological age increases; (ii) boys have more pro- 
blems than girls; (iii) children of middle class show 
more problems than either those of the upper or the 
lower class; (iv) children whose mothers have a 
higher level of education show greater indications of 
behaviour problems than many of the children 
whose mothers are not well educated; (v) children of 
employed mothers have more problems than the 
children of non-employed mothers; (vi) the parent- 
deprived children manifest more problems than the 
non-deprived ones; (vii) children from the larger 
family units consisting of more than three children 
show significantly less behaviour problems than the 
children from the smaller family units; (viii) no 
significant difference is found to exist in the level of 
intelligence of the maladjusted and well-adjusted 
children; (ix) the attitude of over-acceptance is 
found to be more in the mothers of well-adjusted 
children than in the mothers of the maladjusted 
children. 
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208. MURALIDHARAN, R., Motor Development 
of Indian Children—Developmental Norms of 
Indian Children 2Y% years to 5 years, NCERT, 
New Delhi, 1971. 


The aims of this investigation were : (i) to study 
the patterns of motor development of the prescribed 
stage; (ii) to study the difference in motor growth 
due to sex, area and region; and (iii) to compare the 
Indian children with children studied by Gessel in 
U.S.A., in motor growth. 

The study was conducted on a sample of 6,997 
students with equal representation of boys and girls 
of each age level from two years and six months to 
five years, with intervals of six months, for the 
urban, rural and industrial areas of Ahmedabad, 
Allahabad, Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Hyderabad and 
Madras. Motor tests selected for the study were 
ball-play, standing, walking, running, climbing, 
skipping, hopping and jumping and hard 
skills. The five examiners from five 
centres were trained together for keeping 
procedures uniform. The testing was done individual- 
ly. The sequence of testing was so analysed that 
adaptive language and motor tests were intermingled 
in order to sustain the child’s interest. The analysis 
of data was done quantitatively and qualitatively. 

The main findings of the study were: (i) the 
urban boys and girls throw the ball with right hand 
from 214 years and well directed also, whereas rural 
boys do the same at the age of 314 years; (ii) in 
kicking the ball, right footedness is established in 
all the groups; (iii) children from all areas can 
catch the rolled ball at the age of 214 years; (iv) the 
urban boys and industrial girls can catch a chest high 
ball from the age of 4 years whereas urban girls do 
it from 4 to 5 years and rural boys from 4 to 44% 
years; (v) the urban boys and girls stand on one foot 
from the age of 214 years, whereas the rural boys and 
girls and girls of the industrial area can stand 
from 3 years; (vi) all the children are able to walk on 
8 cms. and 6 cms. boards from 2144 years; (vii) urban 
children can walk on toes from 2% years while rural 
and industrial children do it at 3 years; (viii) urban 
girls are able to skip, the average age at which they 
can do it, is 414 years to 5 years; (ix) hopping like a 
frog can be done by majority of urban children at 
2% years, the rural and industrial boys do it at 2% 
to 3 years; (x) hopping generally decreased as the age 
increased; (xi) jumping from a height of 40 cms. can 
be done by urban children and the industrial boys 
from 214 years whereas rural children and the indus- 
trial girls do it by 24⁄4 to 3 years: (xii) on the whole, 
the urban children are found to be faster in motor 
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development than the rural and industrial children; 
(xiii) in motor development, amongst the urban child- 
ren, the children of Calcutta and the boys of Hy- 
derabad are faster. Similarly amongst rural children 
the boys and girls of Allahabad, girls of Bombay 
and to some extent, the boys and girls of Calcutta 
are faster. The boys and girls of Delhi among rural 
children, the boys and girls of Delhi among indus- 
trial children, and the boys and girls of Ahmedabad 
among urban children, are found to be slower; 
(xiv) the regional difference did not remain 
the same irrespective of the area; and (xv) a compari- 
son of the present result with Gessel’s study shows that 
on the whole, the present sample appeared to be a 
little more accelerated in development than 
Gessel’s sample, in most of the motor skills. 


209. NAIK, S. N., Reading Interests and Abilities of 
Adolescents and Adults, Ph.D. Edu., Kar. U., 
1963. 


The investigation was an inquiry into the gene- 
ral nature of reading interests and habits of people 
above the age of fifteen. It also attempted to study 
the developmental process of these interests. 

The two samples drawn from age groups 15-54 
and 55-84 in proportion to percentage of literacy in 
these groups in the total population consisted of 3,300 
and 290 individuals, respectively. The adolescent 
group (15-20) consisted of 1,100 individuals. They 
were again divided into two groups, 15-17 and 18-20. 
The former group consisted of those attending 
schools as well as those who had left school before 
completing S.S.C. The latter group consisted of ado- 
lescents of schools and colleges as well as those who 
had discontinued studies. The groups had a sample 
of 500 and 600, respectively. The criteria for distri- 
buting the sample, other than age, were educational 
level and occupation. A questionnaire consisting of 
five parts, viz., personal details, newspaper reading, 
magazine reading, book reading and professional 
reading in English, Kannada and Marathi was pre- 
pared and administered. The data were analysed in 
respect of newspaper reading, magazine reading, 
book reading, social psychology of readers and in- 
terests and studies in reading interests for vati- 
ous age groups, separately. A supplementary investi- 
gation on the reading development of VII and XI 
class students was done. Then secondary and post- 
graduate students were also studied for reading 
speed gained in different standards. 

The analysis of the data revealed that (i) news- 
papers were read more than any other material; 
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(ii) women in every age group read less newspapers 
as age advanced; (iii) mature adults of graduate and 
higher levels spent much time in reading newspapers; 
(iv) early and late adolescents read less, young adults, 
middle aged and aged the least; (v) magazine read- 
ing increased with age; (vi) in the age groups 18-25 
and 41-55, women read the, most; (vii) magazines 
were read only for recreation and it was mostly con- 
fined to regional languages; (viii) average book read- 
ing was higher in the age group 15-17; (ix) fiction 
was read by all age groups upto forty and after that, 
interest was greater in religious and philosophical 
books; (x) percentage of library attendance among 
adults was only twentyfive; (xi) men read more than 
women; (xii) as regards professional reading, men 
graduates read more than women graduates and spent 
approximately one percent of their annual income 
on books and magazines; (xiii) sports magazines were 
very popular upto the age of 40; (xiv) developmental 
factors of reading related to the psychological 
growth and socio-cultural advancements, were differ- 
ent at different age levels; (xv) at the primary stage, 
only magazines and story books were read; (xvi) at 
the secondary stage, interests other than literary were 
not developed; (xvii) at the undergraduate and post- 
graduate stages, interests were mainly literary, con- 
fined to fiction; (xviii) the basic reading skill remain- 
ed underdeveloped throughout from the high school 
to the postgraduate stage and (xix) the read- 
ing maturity scale scores increased with age or educa- 
tional level. 


210. NIJHAWAN, H. K., VERMA, P. and 
KALRA, S., An Enquiry into the Determinants 
of Anxiety in School Children, Dept. of Psy., 
Pan. U., 1968. (UGC financed) 


The study sought to find out the determinants 
of anxiety to verify some aspects of Freudian theory. 
It was hypothesised that (i) anxiety would increase 
with age; (ii) girls would be more anxious than boys; 
(iii) urban children would be higher on anxiety 
because of parental pressure on achievement: (iv) 
children from private schools would report more an- 
xiety than children from government schools and 
(v) lower class children ‘would be less - anxious 
than upper class children. 

The first part of the study dealt with the rela- 
tionship of the Test Anxiety Scale for Children 
(TASC) and General Anxiety Scale for Children 
(GASC) with factors like age, sex, area, school 
and socio-economic status. The second part of the 
Study was restricted to thirtyone pairs of high and 
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low anxious children matched for the same set of 
variables plus intelligence. These children were stu- 
died with regard to case history data, child rearing 
practices, parental attitudes, family structure and 
tension balance. A multifactorial design was planned 
so as to study the effects of the independent variables 
on the dependent variables. Ten subjects of each 
sex belonging to each socie-economic status group 
were taken from each of VII, VIII and IX classes of 
the two types of schools from urban and rural areas. 
The sample consisted of 720 subjects representing 
all socio-economic classes. The Sarason's General An- 
xiety Scale for children (GASC), Test Anxiety Scale 
for children (TASC), Socio-Economic Status Scale 
(rural) by Pareek and Trivedi and letters to urban 
parents in connection with age of the child and 
family income were used as research tools. From 
these 720 subjects the high anxiety (HA) and low anxi- 
ety (LA) children were selected for the second phase 
by finding the quartiles of the distribution. The select- 
edones were tested for intelligence on the Bhatia’s 
Battery of Intelligence Test. Thirtyone matched pairs 
of HA and LA, thus selected, were studied with re- 
gard to childhood experience, child rearing prac- 
tices used by parents, parental attitude towards 
child rearing practices, adjective check list ratings, 
and family structure. Two parental interview sche- 
dules based on the Sarason’s Parental Interview 
Schedule and ‘Peers and Associates’ questionnaire 
on child rearing practices were prepared in Hindi. 
Analysis of the data revealed that (i) differen- 
ces between means of the three age groups were not 
significant on the TASC, while on the GASC fourteen 
year olds scored significantly lower than twelve and 
thirteen year olds; (ii) comparison of the mean 
scores of the two sexes showed that on both GASC 
and TASC, girls were more anxious than boys; (iii) 
the interaction effect of sex and socio-economic 
status was significant; (iv) comparison of means 
indicated that on GASC, sex differences were more 
prevalent in lower class and lesser in upper class, 
while no significant differences were reported in the 
middle class; (v) the comparison of means showed 
that rural children were more anxious than the 
urban children; (vi) the interaction effects of area 
and socio-economic status and that of area and school 
were significant on the GASC; (vii) the t test applied 
to the means of the three socio-economic status 
groups revealed that lower class children had higher 
anxiety than upper class children. The main find- 
ings of the second part of the study indicated that 
(i) more parents of HA children favoured the state- 
ments regarding parents’ unquestionable authority 
over the children; (ii) they believed that children 
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should be helped little in difficulties of life; (iii) 
parents of HA children indicated a greater discre- 
pancy between their attitudes; (iv) the parents of 
HA children gave more extreme answers than parents 
of LA children; (v) more HA mothers used rejection 
as a measure of disciplining the child than LA mo- 
thers; (vi) more LA children got help at home when 
faced with difficulties in their lessons; (vii) no differ- 
ences in family structure of HA and LA were indica- 
ted; (viii) the findings of the case history data revealed 
that HA children worried more about school in 
childhood; (ix) the HA children were happier at 
home than at school; and (x) the mothers of LA 
children were less satisfied with their progress than 
those of their counterparts. 


211. PALSANE, M. N., A Guide to Study Habits, 
Good Companions, Baroda, 1963. 


The study was undertaken with a view to find- 
ing out good and economic study habits. 

The inventory was prepared after studying 
the factors contributing to effective learning and 
performance at the examination. The inventory 
contains statements covering the following areas : (i) 
budgeting time; (ii) physical conditions for study; 
(iii) motivation in learning; (iv) reading skills and 
(v) taking examinations, The individual is required 
to mark the statement which indicates his true be- 
haviour. The inventory can be administered in groups 
or to individuals. To be effective, each statement in 
the inventory should be examined and discussed in- 
dividually. Norms, the average score of different 
groups of students, are reported with reference 
to their achievement. They are calculated for the 
(i) preparatory class; (ii) first year degree class; 
(ii) final year degree class; (iv) postgraduate stu- 
dents; and (v) high school students of grades TX, X 
and XI. 

The analysis reveals that (i) there are signifi- 
cant differences between first, second and third class 
(division) students; (ii) there is very little difference 
between one year of the degree course and another; 
and (iii) for predicting probable achievement in the 
examination, reference should be made to the appro- 
priate class for comparing the raw scores. 


212, PANDEY, S. R., Interests of Adolescent Boys 
of Schools in Lucknow Division, Ph.D. Edu., 


Luc. U., 1960. 


The objective was to investigate the interests 
of adolescent boys of high schools in the Luck- 
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now Division and suggest some improvement in the 
education of adolescents. 

Out of 145 institutions in the division, thirty- 
six were randomly selected. Questionnaires and 
rank order sheets were administered on 4424 students 
of classes IX and X. The teachers’ questionnaire were 
administered to 238 teachers of these high school 
classes. The questionnaire for students consisted of 
two parts—one part containing questions pertaining 
to personal and social interests of adolescents and 
the other contained items on interest in recreation, 
sex, vocation and school work. The rank order sheet 
containing questions on twenty areas of life was 
given to be ranked by the students in order of pre- 
ference. The teachers’ questionnaire contained items 
on different interests of adolescents. The freq- 
uencies of the responses were classified. Probabilities 
and standard errors were calculated. 

The analysis revealed that the adolescents 
desired to appear attractive. They were particular 
about the mode of dress and preferred boots to slip- 
pers. They were not in favour of control by parents 
and teachers. The adolescents appeared worried over 
their future. They wanted to amass wealth so as to 
be able to acquire independence in life and status 
in society. They liked the word ‘Shri’ be- 
fore their names rather than any other and 
liked having their names written on their 
belongings. Analysis of their social interests 
revealed that topics of conversation with parents, 
teachers, friends and girls were very different. Their 
political interests were similar to those of their 
parents. They even took interest in the activities of 
the village panchayats and municipal boards. Their 
sense of patriotism and citizenship was fairly well- 
developed. Though faithful to their groups, their 
friendship was not permanent. Recreational interests 
varied from outdoor activities like hockey, volleyball 
and the like, to music and reading. Besides all these, 
they were interested in keeping pets, seeing movies, 
construction, weaving and making articles with rope. 
Their knowledge of sex was limited. They liked 
talking to girls. As regards their school work, the 
boys were more interested in Hindi, English, science 
and mathematics. They considered science and 
Hindi to be of much help in their future. Hindi 
was considered the easiest and English the most 
difficult. The adolescents were more interested in 
poetry, drama and story than in essay, novel and 
criticism. Their interests extended to various cocur- 
ricular activities. The adolescents preferred govern- 
ment service to any other vocation even though the 
starting salary might be the same. The adoption of 
any craft for a vocation was least liked. The adole- 
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scents’ interests, in rank order, were physical 
health, studies and character while talks, sexual acti- 
vities and music were the least liked. 


213. PANSE, K. V., Effect of supplementary Diet 
> on the Physique of School Children, Ph.D. 
Edu., Poona U., 1960. 


The present work was an attempt to sòlve the 
problem of malnutrition among school children and 
to find out the effect of four supplementary diets, viz., 
Neera, Palm-gur, Skimmed Milk and Plantain on 
the physical development of children. 

The sample consisted of pupils of age group 
6toll, fifty pupils ineach of the experimental and 
control groups. Collection of data was organised at 
different centres in the State of Bombay, viz., 
Dahanu, Kasa, Talwade and Bordi of Narpad centres. 
The four supplementary diets were provided to school 
children for a period of 6 months and the effect on 
weight and other abilities was studied. Aspects such 
as weight, agility, speed, armstrength and endurance 
were tested by using different performance tests 
before and after the treatment of supplementary diet. 
Analysis of variance, t test and correlation techniques 
were used for analysis of data. 

The results of the study revealed that (i) it was 
possible to solve the problem of malnutrition fairly 
satisfactorily; (ii) effect of neera as a supplementary 
diet was good for weight, speed and agility; (iii) 
plantain had no effect on weight but had better effect 
on agility than skimmed milk; (iv) there was improve- 
ment in attendance in schools due to supplementary 
diet; (v) there was improvement in skin complexion 
of experimental group; and (vi) such cheap and locally 
available food stuff might be introduced as supple- 
mentary diet in schools. 


214. PARAMESWARAN, E. G., REDDY, K. R. 
and RAO, T.N., Aptitude of College Students : 
a Diagnostic Study, Dept. of Psy., Osm. U., 
1968. (NCERT financed) 


The objectives of the study were to find out (i) 
whether students in the science and engineering cour- 
ses had the necessary aptitude; (ii) the extent to which 
the courses preferred by students agreed with the cour- 
ses pursued by them; (iii) whether the actual courses 
pursued were in consonance with their aptitudes; 
(iv) whether students’ educational and vocational 
preferences were related to their aptitudes and (v) the 
comparison between the performance of the Osmania 
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University students with that of comparable American 
students. 

The sample consisted of a group of engineering, 
arts, commerce and science students in the first year 
degree classes, young engineers working in engineer- 
ing concerns, research scientists, research scholars 
and engineering and science students in the final year 
degree classes. The last four groups were included 
to find out the validity of the tests and the effects 
of the years spent in the course, on the test scores. 
General intelligence and scientific and engineering 
aptitudes were measured by a combination of subtests 
from DAT and Engineering and Physical Science 
Aptitude Tests (EPSAT). Vocational interests were 
measured using a blank which was constructed on 
the basis of the Ministry of Labour and Employ- 
ment’s Vocational Interest checklist. An Educational 
Preference Schedule was constructed and administer- 
ed to obtain information regarding student’s aptitude 
for the course, other courses preferred and factors 
affecting the choice of a course. Means, standard 
deviations and percentiles were calculated for the 
different groups. 

The comparisons revealed that (i) on the whole 
the first year engineering and science students were 
superior to the arts groups; (ii) the engineering group 
was significantly superior, indicating a higher degree 
of scholastic, scientific and engineering aptitudes; 
(iii) arts students performed very high on verbal 
and abstract reasoning; (iv) a few arts students’ per- 
formance was superior to the average performance 
of the other two groups; (v) most of the students in 
the three groups, specially the engineering students, 
appeared to be interested in the subjects they were 
studying; (vi) more science students than arts students 
expressed a dislike for their subjects; (vii) on the 
whole, responses to vocational interests revealed 


patterns in line with courses of study for the engineer- » 


ing and science groups; (viii) a considerable degree 
of preference was expressed for jobs entirely unrelated 
to courses of study; and (ix) the American engineering 
students appeared considerably superior. 


215. PATEL, R. P., A Critical Study of Recreat- 
jonal, Socio-Cultural, Intellectual and Occupa- 
tional Interests of High School Pupils in 
Gujarat, Ph.D. Edu., MSU, 1967. 


The major objectives were : (i) to study various 
types of interests of school pupils, and (ii) to find 
out differences in interests, if any, due to age, sex, 
rural-urban origin and cultural areas. 
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The sample consisted of 3,963 pupils of classes 
IX, X and XI of both sexes in the age group of 13+ 
to 15+ drawn from schools of nine districts of 
Gujarat belonging to twelve different cultural regions. 
The data were collected by using a questionnaire. 
It was found that travel and sports activities 
„received first and second preferences among recrea- 
tional interests. In socio-cultural interests, pupils’ 
responses indicated two items very prominently, viz., 
collection of funds for charity shows and organising 
students’ councils. Besides, school cooperative canteen 
and activities for the welfare of backward class 
people were of interest to the majority of students. 
Among the intellectual activities, class debates, gene- 
ral debates and book reading received preferences. 
The profession of medicine and engineering had 
the maximum appeal, while clerical work the mini- 
mum. On a comparative analysis it was found that 
the differences in interests on the basis of age and 
sex were significant. The differences on the basis of di- 
stricts, urban, serhiurban and rural were significant 
in a few cases. The cultural differences revealed that 
pupils of Bhal, Nalkantha and Charotar showed more 
interest in recreational and cocurricular activities. 
The students of Charotar showed maximum interest 
in excursions and extra reading. Pupils of Bhal, 
Nalkantha and Daskoshi showed interest in reading. 


216. PHATAK, P., Exploratory Longitudinal 
Studies of Children in the University Experi- 
mental School, Grades I and 1V, Faculty of 
Education and Psychology, MSU, 1963. 


The study was undertaken witha view to comp- 
iling some observational data about children and 
exploring the growth tendencies and group and indivi- 
dual differences through observations. The common 
objective of exploratory studies of drawing some 
inferences for further study was also kept in view. 

The longitudinal method which comprises 
repeated observations of the same children, was 
chosen. Children in grade I and grade IV from the 
University Experimental School were selected for 
the study. They were seventy in all. Time interval 
was considered as an important factor in develop- 
ment. Three observations were made during a period 
of seven months on height, weight, intelligence, crea- 
tivity and social behaviour. The changes observel in 
the subsequent readings were considered to be related 
to the time interval and were studied comparatively. 

The study revealed that the children of grade I 
showed that in a period of seven months the group 
as a whole had grown by one inch. The average 
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increase in height of girls was slightly more than the 
average increase in the height of boys. In the same 
period the whole group had put on three fourths of a 
pound of weight on an average. The average weight of 
boys had increased a little more than the average 
weight of girls, The relation between the increase 
in the average height and weight in seven months 
did not appear to be satisfactory. For one inch of incr- 
ease in height there was just .75 Ibs. increase in 
weight. As regards the social relations in the class, 
there was no child who was a complete isolate. 
However, the grade I children did not show confirm- 
ed relationship amongst themselves. Children of grade 
IV showed thatthe whole group had grown by one 
inch in a period of seven months, The group as a 
whole was of normal intelligence irrespective of 
grade and sex. In social acceptance more and more 
children showed the development of congenial 
relationship. 


217. RAO, A.M.S., A Diagnostic Study of Reading 
Difficulties of Students in High School, Ph.D. 
Psy., Mys. U., 1965. 


The investigation aimed at identifying specific 
reading weaknesses of poor readers in contrast to 
superior readers, 

Two types of reading tests, namely, the Attain- 
ment Reading Test and the Diagnostic Reading Test 
were employed in the investigation. In the former 
category there were two tests, viz., (i) the Silent Rea- 
ding Tests for Comprehension, and (ii) the Vocabu- 
lary Tests for Word Knowledge. In the latter catego- 
ry, there were five tests, viz., (i) the Word Percep- 
tion Test—Tachistoscopic Presentation, (ii) the 
Phrase Perception Test, (iii) the Word Form Percep- 
tion Test, (iv) the Word Recognition and Pronuncia- 
tion Test and (v) the Word Discrimination Test. All 
the tests were designed both in Kannada and 
English. The da‘a were analysed for English and 
Kannada separately. The study was done in two 
parts. The first part stressed superior and poor rea- 
ders and the second part stressed the English and 
Kannada media of instructions. A 2x2x2 factorial 
design was developed having the categories of reading, 
media of instruction and standards of study as the 
independent variables. 

The investigation revealed that (i) there was a 
positive and significant relationship between English 
and Kannada; (ii) students tended to be more variable 
on Kannada tests than on English tests, with the 
exception of the Word Discrimination Test, where 
the tendency was in the reverse order; (iii) correlation 
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coefficient between the scores of Diagnostic Reading 
Tests and combined reading attainment test ranged 
from 0.21 to 0.56 in English and 0.25 to 0.68 in 
Kannada, indicationg good but not identical relation- 
ship between tests used for deriving superior and 
poor readers and tests for individual examination; 
and (iv) inter correlations among different tests both 
in English and Kannada indicated good but not 
identical relationship between tests. 


218. RASTOGI, P., Intelligence and Intellectual 
Stimulation received by VIII grade Students 
under differing styles of Junior High School 
Education in Uttar Pradesh, Ph.D. Psy., Agra 
U., 1967. 


This investigation has been undertaken to study 
how far the school systems or climates in the schools 
stimulate the students intellectually. It was hypothe- 
sised that the differences in development of mental 
or intellectual abilities of students can be attributed 
to quality of schooling, other factors being constant. 

A battery of ten tests constructed and standar- 
dised in Indian situation by Chowdhary and one Bri- 
tish test were used as tools in the investigation. Eighty- 
four students from age group of twelve to fourteen 
years of grade eight served as the sample. These 
students were drawn from convent schools with Eng- 
lish as medium of instruction, higher secondary 
schools controlled by Allahabad Board of High 
Schools and municipal schools run by local bodies. 

The battery of ten ability tests was factor analys- 
ed by Spearman’s and Thurstone’s teachniques. The 
following factor patterns emerged: Verbal-Spatial 
Concept-Formation, Verbal-Numerical-Introduction, 
Memory and Educational Skills. The overall results 
confirmed the hypothesis and also revealed that (i) 
the educational system followed by convents provide 
better intellectual stimulation than the other systems; 
(ii) the difference between the higher secondary 
schools and municipal schools is not as marked as 
that between convent schools and the other two ca- 
tegories; and (iii) even if homogeneous atmosphere of 
intellectual stimulation is maintained in all the systems 
of schooling, parents’ socio-economic status is likely 
to have an effect on the tests of intelligence, especial- 
ly on those saturated with ‘g’. 


219. ST. XAVIER'S INSTITUTE OF EDUCA- 
TION, Survey of the Mentally Subnormal 
Children in Greater Bombay, 1969. 


The aim was to determine the incidence of 
mentally subnormal children of school going age and 
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to create an awareness of a need for an effective ac- 
tion programme. 

The sample was drawn from clinics, hospitals, 
doctors, schools for subnormals and private sources. 
In all, 4228 cases were recorded. Again from ordinary 
schools a sample of 2790 rated as subnormals by the 
teachers was also recorded. In order to confirm this, 
the Raven’s Coloured Progressive Matrices Sets, ` 
A, AB, B were administered to the sample from 
ordinary schools. The rating by teachers was found 
to be highly valid. The data regarding the sample 
of subnormal children between three years and 
eighteen years were classified under three heads, 
namely, (i) data of the confirmed subnormals, (ii) 
data of the reported cases from the ordinary schools, 
and (iii) the additional data of the confirmed sub- 
normals collected in 1969. The data of cases in each 
classification was further processed to show distribu- 
tion according to the source, sex, age, language, 
religion, locality, and levels of subnormality in terms 
of ages. 

The major findings of the survey were : (i) The 
survey was able to detect 4931 subnormal cases of 
children in the age range of three to eighteen in Grea- 
ter Bombay. (ii) Of 4931 confirmed subnormal child- 
ren, 63.5 percent of cases were boys and only 36.5 
percent were girls. (iii) Referring to the school going 
population, almost equal number of boys and girls 
were registered in educational institutions. (iv) Out of 
4931 subnormal children detected, only 889 were in 
special schools for subnormals. The percentage of 
subnormals catered for educational facilities, there- 
fore, was about seventeen percent of the population 
only. Hence, eightythree percent of such subnormal 
children were bound to have no provision of any sort 
for education or training. Moreover, it is also worth 
noting that of the seventeen percent catered for in 
the special schools, the number of. boys was double 
than that of girls. Even between the clinics and special 
schools only 1397 subnormals were cared for which 
comes to roughly thirtythree percent of their popu- 
lation. (v) It is surprising to note that the parents of 
the subnormal children were rather reluctant to con- 
sult doctors and specialists. Of 4931 cases, only 139 
were referred to doctors and this is less in the case 
of girls; out of 1398 total number of subnormal 
girls, only thirtyfive were registered with doctors. 
(vi) Parents preferred to seek the help from the 
hospitals more than the clinics and the doctors. The 
hospitals had been referred to by them three times 
more than the clinics and twelve times more than 
the doctors, as revealed from the data. (vii) All 
confirmed subnormals were not tested by any 
agency. Out of 4069 confirmed subnormal children 
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reported from various sources, only 2239 cases were 
administered intelligence tests and their IQs calcu- 
lated or the level of mental deficiency demarcated. 
(viii) Of the total, 1105 were private cases 
reported by distressed parents or by psychologists, 
counsellors and social workers. This worked out 
to be twentytwo percent of the total subnormals 
detected. (ix) The teachers reported 2790 children 
from ordinary schools, who according to them, were 
subnormal and needed to be tested. After adminis- 
tration of intelligence test to 1680 individual pupils, 
862 were detected as subnormals, which comes to 
51.3 percent of the tested cases. If every case refer- 
red by the teacher could be certainly described as 
scholastically backward, it may be argued that men- 
tal subnormality is an important factor responsible 
in 51.3 percent cases of scholastic backwardness. 
(x) Of the 4931 cases, the majority of them fall in 
the higher age group, viz., twelve and above, and 
show the highest frequency in the age of eighteen. 
The highest number of cases in the age group of 
eighteen may be due to the fact that once a sub- 
normal child reaches this age, the parents show 
greater anxiety to do something for him so as to 
make him independent of others. 

A noteworthy observation which needs to be 
reported is that parents and the special agencies 
maintain a widespread secrecy about such cases and 
are reluctant to give detailed information lest they 
be identified. Hence out of 4931 cases, eightyone 
refused to mention age, 155 mother tongue, fifty- 
two religion and 1603 the locality from where they 
came. This is a definite obstacle in any research 
study and a greater hindrance when educational or 
special programmes need to be planned on the 
strength of research findings. 


220. SHAH, C. Z., A Study of the Superior Child- 
ren in the State of Gujarat, Ph.D. Edu., MSU, 
1969, 


The aim was to survey socio-economic status, 
occupational interest and anthropometric characteris- 
tics of superior children of the Gujarat state. 

Seven hundred students who secured seventy 
percent or more marks in S.S.C. examination in the 
years 1958 to 1962 were selected for the sample but 
only 356 pupils cooperated. For the purpose of com- 
parison a group of thirtythree superior adults and 
150 average students were taken as second and 
third sets of samples, respectively. Two sets of ques- 
tionnaires, one for superior and average students 
and other for superior adult group, seeking informa- 
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tion on social, school, anthropometric occupation, 
interest and general occupational status and income, 
general health, emotional disturbances, etc., were 
used for data collection. Besides this, the K. G. 
Desai’s Group Test of Intelligence was used, The 
data were analysed in terms of each category of in- 
formation. Percentage, frequency and chi-square test 
were used for analysis. 

The major findings were: (i) approximately 
ninety percent of the superior and average groups were 
in the care of their parents; (ii) superior children 
were found to come in greater percentage from upper 
castes; (iii) higher percentage of superior boys 
and girls came from the joint families; (iv) 
most of the superior boys and girls were not 
married during the period of their studies; (v) 
superior pupils passed S.S.C. examination at much 
younger age (14+) thah the average pupils (17+); 
(vi) reading preferences for superior boys were more 
varied than the average group; (vii) the average 
heights of superior boys (65.64 inches) and girls 
(61.37 inches) were more than that of average boys 
(64.68 inches) and girls (58.6 inches); and (viii) the 
superior pupils rated themselves high in the fields 
of science, literature, reading, sports, travel, etc. 


221. SHARMA, A., Stabilisation of Abilities in 
the Adolescence Period (Cross Sectional 
Study), NCERT, New Delhi, 1967. 


The main objectives were: (i) to study the 
developmental changes in the magnitude of six men- 
tal abilities, viz., verbal, reasoning, numerical, spatial 
perceptual and mechanical and their stabilisation 
in the adolescence period of higher secondary 
school pupils; (ii) to study the pattern of abilities 
and their stability in respect of secondary school pupils 
of different levels of brightness; (iii) to see whether 
abilities ‘stabilise during the adolescent period, and 
to find out at what age the plateau emerges in the 
growth curve of an ability; (iv) to find out whether 
the rates of growth of different abilities for different 
levels of brightness are different; (v) to see whe- 
ther the abilities are differentiated during the period 
of adolescence; (vi) to see whether there is psycholo- 
gical evidence to justify a belief that children at 
delta class. 13+, could be sorted according to their 
abilities into four or five special types, each suited 
to one type of stream of secondary education; (vii) 
to see if the child belongs to one type at 13+, and 
whether he continues to remain in the same in later 
years; and (viii) to see whether strengths and weak- 
nesses in abilities are relatively permanent. 
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The sample consisted of five boys’ schools 
of Delhi representing the three levels of efficiency 
and having approximately the same number of stu- 
dents reading in classes IX, X and XI. The total 
number of students in the sample was 1660: The 
following tools were used: (i) the second test of the 
Predictive Battery of Differential Scholastic Aptitude, 
University Training College, Nagpur; (ii) the fourth 
test of the Predictive Battery of Differential Scholas- 
tic Aptitude, Nagpur; (iii) the test of -Numerical 
Ability of the Differential Aptitude Tests, Psychologi- 
cal Corporation, New York; (iv) The Minnesota 
Paper Form Board Test, Series AA; (v) the test of 
Clerical-Speed and Accuracy of the Differential Ap- 
titude Tests, New York; and (vi) the test of Mecha- 
nical Knowledge, Mechanical Comprehension and 
Mechanical Adaptability by Atmananda Sharma. 
The tests were administered to the sample of high 
school pupils in the year 1963. The data were analy- 
sed by the technique of analysis of variance and 
critical ratio. 

The major findings are: (i) grade and age 
exert differential effect on the ability scores; (ii) the 
growth curves for verbal and reasoning ability are 
almost ‘similar; the brighter groups begin at a higher 
level but grow at a slower rate than the duller group so 
that the differences between the groups of varying 
brightness noticed at the eighth grade tend to in- 
crease at the eleventh grade; (iii) the growth curves 
for numerical, clerical and mechanical abilities have 

_ almost similar characteristics; (iv) the growth curves 
of spatial ability indicate that brighter groups not 
only begin at a higher level but tend to grow at a 
faster rate so that the differences between the brigh- 
ter and duller groups increase from grade VIII to 
grade XI; (v) the growth characteristics of verbal 
reasoning and clerical abilities are almost similar; 
these abilities continue to grow throughout the higher 
secondary classes—the rate of growth being maxi- 
mum from class IX to class X; (vi) the growth of 
spatial and mechanical abilities is also similar; and 
(vii) the measurable differences in abilities increase 
with age and educational experience and the measur- 
able differences in abilities decrease with the de- 
crease in the level of brightness. 


222. SHARMA, A., Handbook on Sociometry for 
Teachers and Counsellors, NCERT, New Delhi, 
1970. 


The handbook reports six interrelated studies. 
A. The first study aimed at investigating the re- 
lationship between intelligence, achievement, per- 
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sonality and adjustment, interest patterns, life at 
home and at school, and the popularity and isolation 
of secondary school pupils. 

The sample was drawn from three schools in 
Delhi—one boys’ school, one girls’ school and one 
coeducational school. In the boys’ school, seventy- 
three students of class VII formed the sample. In 
the girls’ school, the sample had 104 students. In 
the coeducational school, 113 students were in the 
sample. The various correlates studied were: intelli- 
gence, academic achievement, personality and ad- 
justment, interest, family life, school life, and socio- 
economic status. The research tools used were the 
Raven’s Standard Progressive Matrices, the Vyak- 
titva Parakh Prashnavali, the Chatterjee’s Non- 
language Preference Record, examination marks, 
check-lists to measure the different aspects of family 
and school life. 

The findings were: the popular students were 
of higher intelligence and scored higher on scholastic 
achievement test than the isolates. They had better 
personality adjustment. The interest profiles of popu- 
lars and isolates were almost similar. The three 
most liked interests of popular boys were scientific, 
mechanical and technical while those of isolate boys 
were mechanical, scientific and sports. The three 
least liked interests of popular boys were outdoor, 
household and fine arts whereas the least liked in- 
terests of isolate boys were household, agriculture 
and crafts. Parents of populars had better education 
than those of the isolates. 

B. The second study on “Social Skills and 
Activities and Sociometric Status” aimed at provi- 
ding some understanding into the actual nature and 
frequency of social skills and activities possessed by 
adolescent students and to compare the social skills 
and activities of the popular, neglectee, isolate and 
rejectee. 

The sample consisted of grade TX students 
drawn from three higher secondary schools of Delhi 
—one boys’ school (N=160), one girls’ school 
(N=80) and one public school (N=96). The various 
correlates studied were: social skills and activities 
and personality development. The tools used were: 
sociometric questionnaire, Social Acceptance Scale, 
and a social skills and activities scale constructed 
by the investigator himself. 

The major findings were: (i) the populars 
possess more skills and activities than the neglectees 
but less than those of the rejectees. The public school 
rejectees perform largest number of skills and activi- 
ties and even the neglectees possess more skills and 
activities than the populars; (ii) there are no signifi- 
cant differences in the percentages of different cate- 
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gories of boys and girls performing various skills and 
activities; (iii) the proportion’ of neglectees engaged 
in ten sections of ninth class of the three schools—one 
higher than that of populars and the proportion of 
rejectees engaged in learning music is also signifi- 
cantly higher than that of populars. 

C. The third study “Personality Characteris- 
tics and Sociometric Status” aimed at investigating 
the personality characteristics of popular, neglected, 
isolated and rejeted students. 

Three hundred and twentyfive students reading 
in ten sections of ninth class of the three schools—one 
boys’, one girls’ and one public school of Delhi were 
taken as sample. The tool used had the ‘Guess Who” 
technique to get the information regarding the way 
each member of a large adolescent group was per- 
ceived by the group. Thirtyfive personality charac- 
teristics were included in the scale. Student t test 
was used to find out the significance of difference 
between mean trait scores of populars and neglectees, 
populars and isolates, and neglectees and isolates. 
Unaccepted pupils comprised three categories, viz., 
isolates and rejectees and neglectees. 


The findings of the study were: (i) the person- 
ality characteristics of unaccepted pupils are quite 
similar, whereas those of accepted and unaccepted 
students are quite dissimilar; (ii) populars are found 
to be more aggressive and overt, assertive, courage- 
ous and vigorous, confident, playing superiority role, 
well in group participation and friendly, whereas un- 
accepted pupils are more submissive, nonconfident, 
coward and weak, selfish and noncooperative and non- 
group participating. The characteristics which prov- 
ed most significant in differentiating between accept- 
ed and unaccepted children fall into three syndro- 
mes: (i) strong aggressive personality characteristics, 
(ii) characteristics that count in direct interpersonal 
contacts, (iii) characteristics that are important in 
making better human relationship. 

D. The fourth study about “The Sociometric 
Seating and Classroom Social Relations” aimed at 
studying the effect of sociometric seating on class- 


room social relations. 


The sample consisted of the students of class 
VIL of a government boys’ higher secondary 
school located in a central government employees’ 
colony for housing officers of grades I and III in New 
Delhi, Seventyone students, thirtyseven in controlled 
group and thirtyfour in experimental group were 
taken as the sample. The Wilcoxon Matched Pairs 
Signed Rank Test was applied to test that the social 
status of unaccepted pupils remained unaffected by 


sociometric seating. 
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The study found that sociometric seating ap- 
pears to be a useful technique of improving inter- 
personal relationships within a group. It appears to 
weaken the barriers which stand in the formation 
of a cohesive class. 

E. The fifth study aimed at investigating the 
effect of ‘sharing responsibilities’ on developing an 
atmosphere conducive to group living. 

The sample consisted of thirtyfive students of 
class VII C and all the students of VII B taken as 
the control group. Three choice sociometric ques- 
tionnaire and Bronfenbrenner’s fixed frame of refer- 
ence were used to categorise students into five socio- 
metric categories. The programme of creating an 
atmosphere in the class for group living started with 
the election of two representatives for each of the 
three responsibilities decided. The representatives 
started working with the class for framing the rules 
and procedures to manage library, game activities 
and day to day class management. 

It was found that as the programme advanced, 
there was marked improvement in the class tone; 
opposition and aggression had started giving way to 
cooperation. The democratic method of solving 
their differences and problems was found to deve- 
lop a sense of responsibilty in the individuals and 
of the group to individuals, A start for developing 
respect for reason and willingness to settle issues 
through an appeal to reason was made. 

F. The sixth study on “Study of Biographies 
and Classroom Social Relations” aimed at deter- 
mining the effect of study and discussion of biogra- 
phies of some great men of India and biographical 
sketches of class fellows in restructuring interpersonal 
relations within class. 

The students of seventh class of a govern- 
ment boys’ higher secondary school located in a 
rural area of Delhi State were taken as a sample. 
The parents of the students taken as sample were in 
the lower socio-economic level. The students were 
categorised into sociometric categories, namely, 
popular, above average, average, below average, 
neglectees and isolates after administering the three 
criteria—three choice sociometric questionnaire and 
also using the Bronfenbrenner’s fixed frame of refer- 
ence, The Wilcoxon Matched Pairs Signed Ranks 
Test was also taken into use. 

The investigator, from an analysis of objective 
data and from subjective observation, concluded that 
social emotional climate of the class was improved. 
A better understanding of a pupil’s personality and 
the circumstances in which it developed coupled 
with the opportunity to interact, helped in accepting 
him instead of the fact that the class changed in 
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such a way that conditions of threat were reduced 
and individuals found satisfaction in participation in 
class work. 


223. SINGH, K., A Study of the Interest Patterns 
of School-going Boys and Girls and their Edu- 
cational Implications, Ph.D. Edu., Gor. U. 
1972. 


The purpose of the present work was to study 
the interest patterns of school going children in order 
to make their interests educative. 

The study was conducted on a sample of 720 
boys and 360 girls, selected through stratified ran- 
dom sampling technique, from the institutions (six 
for boys and four for girls) of four districts, namely, 
Gorakhpur, Gonda, Basti and Faizabad. The vari- 
ables considered in the study were sex and grade. 
The seventh, ninth and eleventh grade students were 
taken up. The study utilised two techniques to 
measure the pattern of interests. The tools used were 
the observation, interview with children and with 
their parents. The test prepared had 165 items each 
in the area of stimulation and information. The 
data thus collected were treated with product mo- 


‘ment correlation technique. The centroid method 


was used for factorisation to study the nature of 
clusters. Six factor solution for each sex separately 
had been calculated. The psychological and rational 
analysis revealed nine areas, viz., aesthetic, play, 
curiosity, gain motive, altruistic motive, personal 
acquisitive instinct, social activity, community life and 
miscellaneous. 
‘ 

The study revealed that (i) the six factors, 
three for each sex, separately gave the extro- 
verted scientific interest, general gusto for life, and 
games and amusement for girls; and outdoor useful 
activity, general gusto for life, constructive 
amusements and games for boys; (ii) the difference 
was significant in aesthetic play, curiosity, altruistic, 
personal acquisitive instinct and in social activity 
and community life areas; (iii) interests cannot be 
categorised in tight homogeneous groups; interests 
get balanced through education, social conditioning. 
cultural forces, etc.; (iv) both the sexes were govern- 
ed by the general gusto for life, girls showed 
their feminine temperament in all the factors obtain- 
ed, boys reflected their masculine temperament, 
viz., interest in sports, games, scientific, constructive, 
productive activities, etc.; (v) the age of ninth class 
was peak age for the expansion of interests in all the 
nine sets of items; this age was the crucial age for 
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both the sexes; and (vi) aesthetic area, altruistic area, 
personal aspect. acquisitive instinct area were highly 
preferred among girls; gain motive and play area 
were nearly common areas for both the sexes and 
curiosity area, social activity and community life 
were more liked areas among boys in comparison 
to girls. 


224. SINGH, L., Patterns of Educational and Voca- 
tional Interests of Adolescents, Ph.D. Psy. 
Agra U., 1967. 


The purpose of the investigation was to study 
the patterns of educational and vocational interests 
of adolescent boys and girls from rural and urban 
areas. It was hypothesised that: (i) educational and 
vocational interests of adolescents are not directly 
related: (ii) the urban male and female students have 
different educational interest patterns; (iii) significant 
rural sex differences exist in commercial, construc- 
tive and agricultural educational groups; (iv) signifi- 
cant urban sex differences exist in the literary, scien- 
tific, commercial, agricultural, persuasive, social ser- 
vice and household vocations, but both sexes show 
equal interest in the constructive and aesthetic voca- 
tional areas; (v) significant rural sex differences exist 
in commercial, constructive, aesthetic, agricultural 
and household vocations, but not so in literary, scien- 
tific, persuasive and social service vocations; (vi) 
there are no significant sex differences with regard 
to educational interest patterns in urban and rural 
adolescents: (vii) significant sex differences exist with 
regard to vocational interest patterns; (viii) urban 
and rural adolescents have different vocational and 
educational interest patterns; (ix) subjects of courses 
offered and educational interests are directly related; 
(x) subjects of courses offered and vocational inte- 
rests are also related. 

The entire student population of urban and 
rural higher secondary schools and intermediate 
colleges of Agra District was stratified into four 
groups—urban male students, urban female students, 
rural male and female students. Accordingly, stratum- 
wise cluster sampling was done. A group of 500 stu- 
dents consisting of 125 urban boys, 125 urban girls, 
125 rural girls and 125 rural boys was drawn. For 
measuring educational and vocational interests, an 
Educational Interest Inventory (EIM) and a Voca- 
tional Interest Inventory (VIT) were prepared. Re- 
liabilities and validities were ascertained. Age and 
intelligence were controlled by the matched group 
technique and as regards the grade variable, only 
class IX was selected. Hypotheses concerning rela- 
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tionships were tested by correlational techniques and 
those related to interest differences were tested by 
Duncan’s Range Test. 

The findings revealed that educational and 
vocational interests of adolescents were not in agree- 
ment and thus educational courses of subjects for 
study and vocational interests were not directly rela- 
ted. The subject courses offered and the educational 
interests of male students differed significantly with 
regard to their educational interests in scientific and 
constructive areas but had more or less similar in- 
terests as regards literary, commercial, aesthetic 
and agricultural vocations. Significant zonal differ- 
ences in educational interests of female students 
existed for the aesthetic and literary groups, but in 
the scientific, commercial, constructive and agricul- 
tural areas, the females of both zones seemed to be 
equally interested. Significant differences in vocation- 
al interests of male students for literary, scientific, 
commercial, constructive, aesthetic, agricultural, 
social service and household vocations existed; in- 
terest in persuasive vocations was equal. Urban and 
rural girls differed significantly with regard to voca- 
tional interests in literary, constructive, aesthetic, 
agricultural, social service and household vocations, 
but interest in scientific, commercial and persuasive 
areas was equal. Urban males were more interested 
in constructive and least interested in the agricultural 
courses, while rural males were most interested in 
literary and least interested in the aesthetic educa- 
tional courses. Female urban students were most 
interested in scientific education and least interested 
in the agricultural courses, while rural female stu- 
dents were most interested in literary education 
and least interested in agricultural education. 
Urban males were most interested in literary and 
rural males in aesthetic vocations and both groups 
were least interested in household vocations. The 
urban girls were most interested in persuasive voca- 
tions and rural girls in household vocations, while 
both groups of girls were least interested in agricul- 
tural vocations. The coefficients of correlation bet- 
ween educational and vocational interests, between 
educational courses of subjects offered and groups 
liked most, between groups offered and vocational 
likings for them, were—.089, —.10 and —.60, res- 
pectively. In other words, high school students were 
studying educational courses which they did not 
quite like and which seemed to be in line with 
their vocational preferences. 
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225. SINGH, L.C., A Comparative Study of 
Meaning of Occupational Titles between and 
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within Two Language Groups in India, Ph.D. 
Edu., Del. U., 1969. 


The aim was to study empirically how the 
boys feel about various occupations in different parts 
of the country, the possible attributes they find in 
workers, and the kind of judgments they make about 
them. 

To study the psychological meaning of occu- 
pations an instrument known as Occupational Differ- 
ential (OD) was developed. The following steps were 
involved in the development of the Occupational 
Differential: (i) selection of concepts in English; (ii) 
elicitation of Hindiļ|Kannada translation equivalents 
of concepts; and (iii) production and selection of 
scales, including determining the qualifier domain 
and opposite elicitations. The Hindi version of OD 
contained thirtynine bi-polar adjectival scales and 
the Kannada version contained twentythree bi-polar 
adjectival scales. After statistical procedure twenty 
scales were retained in each. The Hindi version of 
the scales was administered to a sample of 394 boys 
of standard X in the range of fourteen to seventeen 
years drawn from Lucknow city. The Kannada 
version of the scales was administered to a sample 
of 323 boys from Bangalore schools in the same 
age group and standard. Various statistical methods 
such as factor analysis, and analysis of variance 
were employed for analysing the data. 

The findings were: (i) both Hindi and Kannada 
subjects categorise occupations into two groups, viz., 
(a) occupations which are highly professional, which 
have high earnings and high prestige level, and (b) 
service occupations which usually involve manual 
work and belong to a semiskilled or unskilled cate- 
gory having low prestige level; (ii) efficiency, work 
morality and appearance emerge as three important 
affective dimensions of occupations; (iii) high pres- 
tige occupations rank higher on efficiency, work 
morality and appearance than low prestige occupa- 
tions; (iv) a high degree of similarity in polarisation 
of occupations is found across languages, religions, 
castes and income levels; (v) occupations are found 
to cluster together within a small portion of their 
affective space displaying their small connotative 
differences, which is true for both Hindi and Kan- 
nada groups; (vi) directions of affective meaning 
remain the same and occupations differ within a 
narrow range in meaningfulness; (vii) low prestige 
occupations are either neutral in appearance or 
are negatively evaluated on this dimension; (viii) 
high prestige occupations are positively rated on all 
three dimensions; (ix) language background of the 
subject and the level of occupation being rated 
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influence the affective meaning of occupations; and 
(x) occupations which have certain characteristics 
or which deal with inanimate things have higher 
efficiency than those which are manual or unskill- 
ed or deal with animate things. 


226. SYED, M. A., Factors Influencing the Voca- 
tional Choice of the Educated: A Social, Psy- 
chological Study of the Occupational Deter- 
minants of an Indian Sample, Ph.D. Psy., 
AMU, 1967. 


In this study an effort has been made to 
assess the relative strength and importance of various 
factors influencing the occupational choice. 

The study was conducted on a sample of 275 
doctors. engineers. lawyers, and teachers working in 
the districts of Aligarh and Agra. The sample was 
given a questionnaire. The returns (200) were ana- 
lysed and treated statistically by chi-square tech- 
nique. 

It was found that none of the groups like 
medicine, engineering, law, teaching are influenced 
‘by father’s occupation. A larger proportion of tea- 
chers as compared to other professional groups, 
was influenced by all the three value systems as rea- 
sons for their occupational choice. Subjective con- 
sideration of suitability, interest and ability were the 
basis of occupational choice by a larger proportion 
of teachers. A larger proportion of all groups re- 
port that they are being influenced by 
their teachers in making an occupational 
choice. A vast majority of all groups shows 
an aoreement between the courses of study 
opted for at the school and the college levels and 
the professions finally adopted. A slightly larger 
number of doctors reported social and humanitarian 
considerations as factors influencing their occupation- 
al choice. Doctors were not influenced by the advice 
of others or by their identification with people who 
were in this profession. Doctors showed a high 
degree of satisfaction with their profession and de- 
sired that their children should enter the same pro- 
fession. Engineers as a group did not take even a 
tentative decision to enter into a profession imme- 
diately after high school, but decided only at the 
college level. Engineers did have some information 
regarding the requirements of the job before entering 
it. The value systems, viz., social and humanitarian 
considerations, consideration of power and authority 
and monetary considerations did not exert a deter- 
mining influence on the occupational choice of en- 
gineers, e.g., as a group they show that they are not 
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satisfied with their job. Lawyers were not influenced 
by value systems. Lawyers were found to be dis- 
satisfied with their profession. Occupational prepara- 
tion started only at the college level in the lawver 
group. The subjects studied at the school and college 
level were in harmony with the choice of law as a 
profession but teachers were found to exert no in- 
fluence on their occupational choice. All the three 
value systems, social and humanitarian, power and 
authority, and monetary considerations exerted a 
determining influence on the occupational choice of 
the teachers. Teachers as a group are dissatisfied 
with their profession, Teachers become aware of 
earning a living and entering a profession only at the 
college level. Teachers’ group exerted a determining 
influence on the occupational choice of the teacher 
sample. 


227. THAKUR, R. S., The Secondary School 
Punils’ Interest in Reading Hindi, Ph.D. Edu., 
Bih. U., 1966. 


The purpose of the study was to find out the 
reading interests of bovs and girls. The main obiect- 
tives were : (i) whether there is a single general area 
of reading interest of the population under study; 
(ii) whether other specific areas of interest could 
also be ascertained; (iii) whether sex is a significant 
factor in determining the nature of reading interest; 
(iv) whether such factors as age, economic condi- 
tions, intelligence and academic achievement in lite- 
rature have significant influence on the reading 
interest. 

A stratified sample was selected on the basis 
of rural and urban areas, management and types 
of schools, higher secondary and multipurpose 
schools. The sample was heterogeneous and consisted 
of 819 students (423 boys and 396 girls). The tools 
used for data collection were: (i) questionnaires, (ii) 
the Bihar Verbal Intelligence Test, and (iii) school 
records for three successive examinations. 

The important findings were: (i) no single 
general area or a group of areas of interest 
was discovered; (ii) the most popular area of interest 
is story and the least is criticism; (iii) reading inte- 
rest is related to sex; it is more in girls than in 
boys; boys are more interested in the plot of the 
story whereas the girls are more interested in allur- 
ing description of situations; (iv) intelligence, acade- 
mic achievement and age determine the amount of 

interest in reading in both the sexes whereas in the 
case of boys economic conditions alone affect the ex- 
tent of reading interest; (v) type of reading interest 
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depends on intelligence, academic achievement, age 
and economic conditions; (vi) the brilliant pupils 
are more interested in abstract ideas while the ordi- 
nary ones are interested in the lighter areas of the 
study; (vii) boys as well as girls have high interest in 
stories and novels; besides these, the girls indicate 
high interest in narrative and short poems; (viii) 
both boys and girls have poor interest in epics, one- 
act-play, satire, essay, biography and criticism. The 
significant reasons for this being the difficulty in 
retaining the subject matter learnt, comprehending 
the text, grasping the central ideas, understanding 
the implied meanings, analysing and reconstructing 
the ideas and lack of concentration. Environment, 
lack of peaceful atmosphere, unfavourable conditions 
at home, pressure of academic and household work, 
and examination feat are some of the important 
factors which give rise to the above mentioned 
causes for lack of interest in this area. 


228. VARMA, M., A Sample Survey of Mental 
Ability in the Urban and Rural Secondary 
Schools of Eastern Uttar Pradesh, Dept. of 
Edu., Gor. U., 1960. (MOE financed) 


The purpose of the project was to discriminate 
between rural and urban areas, in respect of speci- 
fied types of mental ability in a tract of the country 
which is noteworthy for its comparative urban afflu- 
ence and rural destitution. The main aims were: (i) 
to compare the levels of mental abilities in urban 
and rural schools, (ii) to investigate the nature of 
difference, if any, and specify the type of ability in 
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respect of which differences existed and were signifi- 
cant, and (iii) to assign rational causes for the pheno- 
mena. i 


The sample of students was selected from 
seven districts of East Uttar Pradesh, viz., Azam- 
garh, Ballia, Basti, Deoria, Ghazipur, Gorakhpur and 
Jaunpur. In all. 934 students studying in class TX 
were picked out from the secondary schools situated 
in rural and urban areas of the districts mentioned. 
Tests were prepared on different functions of men- 
tal ability, viz., (i) Verbal General Mental Ability; 
(ii) Non verbal General Mental Ability, (iii) Gestalt 
Equivalent of General Intelligence, (iv) Numerical 
Ability, (v) Derivation of General Principles, (vi) Re- 
call of Visual Association, 

The major findings were: (i) the difference in 
the average age of rural and urban students was 
significant, the students of rural area were compa- 
ratively older than the urban students; (ii) the urban 
boys, though younger, had secured, better marks 
in the General Mental Ability, Matrices, and Clo- 
sure test; (iii) the rural boys were found superior in 
the Inductive Reasoning; (iv) no significant differ- 
ence was observed in the scores of Numerical and 
Rote-Memory tests: calculation of factor loadings 
has revealed that Factor I is obviously the general 
factor showing more or less the same order in both 
samples; Factor III represents abstract intelligence 
such as is often associated with culture-free. flags, 
matrices and other nonverbal group tests; Factor 
II is interesting in that it connects Closure (represent- 
ing the Gestalt form of intelligence) and Inductive 
(representing abstraction of general principles of 
relation) in a bi-polar relation, 
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Tests and Measurement 
A Trend Report 


SHIB K. MITRA 
KULDIP KUMAR 


Most of the available published work in test 
construction has been reviewed from time to time 
by Menzel (1956), Harper (1960), Krishnan (1961), 
Jalota (1965) and Mitra (1961, 1968 and 1972). The 
present review concentrates on doctoral studies 
which have not been published so far, and projects 
related to test construction which have either escap- 
ed the notice of earlier reviewers or which have been 
completed recently. The scope of this review is 
limited to tests only. 

Contrary to popular belief the number of doc- 
toral studies in test construction is much less in 
comparison to other fields of Psychology or Educa- 
tion. A total of only sixtythree studies have so far 
been awarded Ph.D.s in test construction and an- 
other nineteen have been completed by institutions 
engaged in educational or psychological research in 
the country. Maximum number of tests have been 
devised to assess general intelligence, while other 
aspects of human behaviour have been rather neg- 
lected. A detailed break-up of studies under intelli- 
gence, aptitude, percenality and interest tests is 
given in Table 1. 

Most pf the studies are adaptations of foreign 
instruments of measurement like Binet-Simon, WISC, 
WAIS, NIIP, DAT, Goodenough’s Draw-a-Man 
Test, Bell’s Adjustment Inventory, Kuder Preference 


Record—Personal, and Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank. 


The frequently used item-format in these 
Studies has been either the yeslno or the truelfalse 
variety with few exceptions where the multiple- 
choice, the omnibus spiral type and the forced- 
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TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF Ph.D. AND INSTITUTIONAL 
STUDIES 


Institutional Total 
Studies 


í Major Areas Ph.D. studies 


Intelligence 30 (48%) 8 (42%) 38 

Verbal Group 

Verbal Individual 

Nonverbal 

Performance 
Aptitude 13 (21%) 4 (21%) 17 

General Aptitude 

tests 

Special areas 
Personality 8 (13%) 4 (21%) 12 
Interest 6 ( 9%) 3 (16%) 9 
Others 6 ( 9%) — 6 
Total 63 19 82 


choice formats have also been tried. Harper’s and 
Flanagan’s techniques of item analysis have been 
employed by almost all the test constructors. For re- 
liability estimation, the mostly used procedures have 
been the split-half, the test-retest, and different forms 
of K-R formula. Recently, the methods of rational 
equivalence and analysis of variance, and procedures 
suggested by Mosier and Rulon have also been used 
for reliability purposes. For validation of measures, 
the external criteria used have been the examination 
marks, teachers’ estimates of pupils’ ability and 
scores on other tests. Some attempts have been made 
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to apply Thomson’s Inverse Matrix Method and 
Aitken’s Method of Pivotal Condensation tor obtain- 
ing validity esumates. Spearman's and Thurstone’s 
techniques of facvor analysis have been frequently 
used lor studying the facior structure of tests. 

An annouated account of doctoral level work 
as well as projects related to test construction is 
given in the toulowing paragraphs. 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


The first Indian doctorate in test construc- 
tion was awarded to Desai (1954) for developing a 
battery of group tests of intelligence in Gujarati for 
the students of twelve to eighteen years studying in 
standards VIL to XI of secondary schools. The bat- 
tery was standardised on a representative sample of 
4/35 boys and 4770 girls from various classes of 
Gujarati. medium schools. The test-retest reliability 
coeilicient of the test on the sample of 400 was .77 
and split-half corrected by the Spearman-Brown 
formula was .94. Age and y.ade-wise distribution of 
IQs was worked out. The correlation coefficient 
ot Qs with examination marks was .42, with tea- 
chers’ estimate .53, and with Shukla’s adaptation of 
the Stanford-Binet Inteiligence Scale was .82. A 
revision of this test was attempted by Bhatt and 
Desai (1969) to stand.se it for urban and semi- 
urban areas of Gujarat state. The revised version 
was standardised on a stratified sample of 1106 boys 
and 897 girls of grades VIIL to XL of schools in 
Gujaiat. Age norms for boys and girls were worked 
out for urban population only. The reliability 
coefficient by split-halt method was .86 and by test- 
retest method .84. The correlation coefficient of the 
test with the original test was .77 and with other 
intelligence tests in Gujarati, it varied from .65 to 
69. 

Other group tests of intelligence in Gujarati 
are by Bhatt (1962), Patel (1966) and Patel (L970). 
Bhatt designed his scale for Gujarati children of sta- 
ndards V to VIL belonging to urban, semiurban and 
rural cultures. The test was partly verbal and partly 
nonverbal and it was standardised on a sample of 
5173 boys and 4649 girls drawn from fiftyeight schools 
representing urban, semiurban and rural schools in 
Gujarat. The reliability coefficient of the test was com- 
puted by K-R formula, split-half method, Guttman’s 
formyla and Rulon’s formula and it ranged from 
91 to .98. The correlation of this test with the Desai’s 
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Group Test of Intelligence was .88, with Shukla’s 
adaptation of the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale 
.82 and with Joshi’s Group Test of General Mental 
Ability .68. 

The group test constructed by Patel (1966) 
contained verbal as well as figural items covering 
reasoning, perceptual, memory, numerical and spa- 
tial relations aspecis of intelligence. The test was 
standardised on a sample of students in the age 
range thirteen to ‘sixteen studying in grades 
VL to XI of schools in Gujarat. ‘Lhe reliability co- 
efficient of the test by test-retest “was .87 and that 
by split-half .99, The validity coefficients with other 
tests of intelligence in Gujarati and examination 
marks ranged between .65 and .80. Another group 
test of intelligence in Gujarati by Patel (1970) con- 
sisted of only verbal items related to series, analogy, 
synthesis and classificaion functions. This test was 
standardised on 4471 students of age range fourteen 
plus to sixteen plus, randomly selected from 
seventy schools in Gujarat, The test-retest, split- 
half, K-R formula 20, and, various other methods 
were applied to estimate the reliability of the test 
which varied between .82 and .97. The correlation 
coellicient of scores on this test with school marks 
was .54 and it ranged beween .65 and .80 with 
other local verbal and nonverbal tests of intellig- 
ence. The grade expectancy and the mental age norms 
were computed and the IQ scores and percentile 
ranks for each group were worked out. 

Besides Gujarati, group tesis of intelligence 
have been constructed in Assamese, English, Hindi, 
Marathi, Malayalam, Panjabi and Urdu. 

Bora (1969) developed an omnibus type ver- 
bal group test of intelligence in Assamese for pupils 
of classes VIL to X of schools in Assam. The test 
items were based on foreign tests like the Otis Group 
Test of Intelligence, the Pressey Group Point, the 
Army Alpha Test, the Terman Group Test 
of Intelligence and the Thorndike Intelligence Exa- 
mination. The test was standardised on 1193 girls 
and 2028 boys of schools of Greater Gauhati area. 
The test-retest reliability coefficient was .94 and by 
K-R formula 20, it was .89. The split-half reliabili- 
ty coefficient varied from .91 to .96 for different 
classes. The correlation coefficient of scores on the 
test with the ‘Hermon-Nelson Tests of Mental Abi- 
lity, Grade 9-12, Form A, 1957’ was .73. 

Ahuja (1966) and Ahuja (1969) constructed 
group tests of intelligence in English for Bombay 
children in age groups of thirteen to seventeen and 
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nine to thirteen years respectively. The Ahuja (1966) 
test was standardised on 10132 children drawn 
from fiftythree schools on the stratified random 
basis. Age and grade norms were worked out and 
deviation IQs were computed. The test-retest and 
split-half reliability coefficients were .84 and .97 res- 
pectively. Correlation coefficient of the test with 
school marks was .53, with teachers’ judgement .61 
and with other tests of intelligence, it varied from 
.55 to .80. The Ahuja (1969) scale was administered 
to 10373 students, randomly selected from fifty- 
three English medium schools of Greater Bombay. 
Age norms and grade norms were worked out se- 
parately for boys and girls. The reliability coeffi- 
cients by test-retest and split-half techniques were 
found to be .85 and .94 respectively. The validity 
coefficients against examination marks and teachers’ 
judgements were .49 each, with Nafde’s Nonverbal 
Test .56 and against the Ahuja’s Group Test of 
Intelligence (1966), it was .73. 

Mehta (1958) revised his own test of intelli- 
gence and standardised it for Rajasthani school 
going children in the age range twelve to fourteen 
years, This test was in Hindi and its split-half reli- 
ability coefficient was .93 and that by K-R formula 
it was .91. The correlation coefficient of test scores 
with school marks was .44. 


Another group test of intelligence was deve- 
loped by Joshi (1961) in Hindi for school and 
college going students. His test format was verbal 
omnibus spiral group point scale. The test was 
standardised on students of grades VIII to XII. The 
reliability coefficients ranged from .81 to .86 for 
different class levels and all the seven subtests were 
found to be highly saturated with ‘g’. Two group tests 
have so far been developed in Marathi. One of 
them is by Pathak (1961) for the age group nine to 
thirteen years standardised on a random sample vf 
10738 boys and girls of Bombay, Poona, Ratnagiri, 
Thana and Surat schools. The test-retest reliabi- 
lity coefficient of the test was .89 and the validity 
coefficient against Kamat’s Intelligence Test was 
-74. The other test in Marathi is by Oak (1967) who 
used the omnibus spiral arrangement in his test 
which was standardised on 4350 boys and 3596 
girls of classes VII to XI, randomly selected from 
eighteen schools of Bombay city. Age norms, grade 
norms, IQ percentile ranks and stanine scores were 
computed. The stability and internal consistency 
coefficients varied from .84 to .93 and .88 to .94 
respectively. The test scores were correlated with 
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Otis Advanced Examination (.65), the Army Alpha 
Test (.68), Desai’s Test in Gujarati (.82) and Nafde’s 
Nonverbal Test of Intell gence (.51). 

Hundal (1963) and Singh (1963) devised their 
scales for Panjabi speaking children. Hundal admi- 
nistered the scale on a random sample of 1882 
students of age group thirteen to seventeen years 
selected from the schools in the Panjabi speaking 
areas of Panjab. The test-retest reliability coefticients 
for different grades ranged from .87 to .90 and the 
validity coefficient against academic achievement 
was .83. Singh’s group test of general mental ability 
for school going children in Panjab was mainly an 
adaptation of Jalota’s General Mental Ability Test 
in Hindi. Out of seven subtests five were taken from 
Jalota’s scale and only two were developed afresh. 
The test was standardised on a sample of 2985 
school going students of classes VIII to X of schools 
in Panjab. The split-half reliability coefficient was 
.93 and correlation coefficient with school marks 
varied from .41 to .50 for different subjects. 

Pillai (1955) constructed the general mental 
ability test in Malayalam for school children. The 
standardisation sample consisted of 2000 students 
of all school going age groups from the upper, mid- 
dle and lower social strata representing the Malaya- 
lam speaking population of Travancore-Cochin State. 
All the seven tests included in the scale were found 
to be h'ghly saturated with ‘g’. 

Kaul (1966) developed a group test of intelli- 
gence in Urdu for age group of twelve plus to 
sixteen plus in Kashmir. The test was stan- 
dardised on a sample of 5872 pupils of thirtyone 
schools of three districts in Kashmir. The split-half 
reliability coefficient of the test was .94 and that by 
test-retest method .90. The correlation coefficient 
of test scores with teachers’ estimate was .52 and 
that with the Raven’s Progressive Matrices .77. 

Pandey (1961) prepared and standardised a 
group test of intelligence for school going children 
in Nepal. The standardisation was done on 2674 
Nepalese students of classes VIII to X representing 
different social strata of Nepal. The K-R formula 
21 was used to estimate the reliability and the reli- 
ability coefficients were found to be varying bet- 
ween .83 and .89 for different classes. The ‘g’ factor 
loading on various elements of the test ranged bet- 
ween .54 and .76. 

Attempts have been made to adapt WISC 
and WAIS for use in India, Mallin (1964) worked 
on the first Indian adaptation. Only verbal subtests 
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were modified to suit Indian conditions and perfor- 
mance part was retained as it was in the original 
WISC. The test was standardised on 656 children 
in the age range of six to fifteen years drawn from 
urban schools with English medium. The test-retest 
reliability coefficient for the verbal part was .92 and 
that for performance scale .93 and for the full scale 
91. The scale was validated against teachers’ 
ratings (.61), the Draw-a-Man Test (.71) and the Cali- 
fornia Test of Mental Maturity (.63). Bhatt’s (1970) 
adaptation of WISC was primarily meant for Guja- 
rati population. All the twelve subtests were adapted 
in Gujarati. The scale was standardised on a sample 
of 440 children of Ahmedabad city in the age group 
of five plus to fifteen plus. The test-retest re- 
liability coefficient for the verbal scale was .98 and 
the split-half reliability coefficient was .90. For per- 
formance scale the test-retest reliability coefficient 
was .97 and for full scale it was .99. Validity was 
established against school marks and other tests of 
intelligence in Gujarati. The Hindi adaptation of the 
verbal part of WISC was atempied by Yadav (1970). 
He standardised the scale on about 700 school going 
_ children in the age group of eight to twelve years 
selected from schools in Delhi. Using Mosier’s for- 
mula the reliability coefficient for the total scale was 
found to be .96. The unifactor structure of the scale 
as a whole was evidenced by the centroid method of 
factor analysis where seventy percent of variance 
was accounted by the first factor. The validity co- 
efficients of the total scale against a nonverbal test 
and other measures ranged from .51 to .66. Rama- 
Iingaswami (1969) adapted the performance scale of 
WAIS. The test was standardised on a sample of 
604 literate adults of both sexes in the age group 
fifleen to forlyfive years representing Delhi’s popu- 
lation. Reliability coefficients for subtests, viz., 
picture completion, block design, picture arrange- 
ment and object assembly were worked out by using 
the formula Coefficient Alpha, suggested by Cron- 
bach. The test-retest method was employed to de- 
termine the reliability of digit symbol. Total test 
reliability was determined by Mosier’s formula. The 
reliability coefficients of individual subtests ranged 
from .63 to .94. Apart from determining the 
construct and factorial validities, the test was also 
validated by comparing the results with those obtain- 
ed by Wechsler. The results indicated that the 
test could be considered as a valid measure for 
assessing the intelligence of an Indian adult. 

Shah (1971) adapted the 1960's revision of 
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the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale, for Gujarati 
children of the age group of two plus to eighteen plus. 
The scale was standardised on a group of 400 
chudren, representing each age group be.ween two 
plus and eighteen plus, The reliabil.ty coeffi- 
cient or the ws vy test-retest method was 92 aud 
that by the average difference method was .96. Va- 
lidity coefficien.s against eight different tes.s of 
inteiligence ranged from .48 to .79. 

In the area of nonverbal tests of intelligence, 
Phatak (1955) made the’ pioneering study of Good- 
enough’s Draw-a-Man Test and developed a new 
scoring method in her standardisation of the test 
for Gujarati children. Validity of the new scoring 
plan was established by correlating the scores with 
Kama.’s Intelligence Test and the correlation coeffi- 
cient was found to be .50. The reliability coefficient 
for scoring system by test-retest method was 81, 
Norms were developed on 722 drawings of children 
in the age range of six plus to eight plus. 
Validity of the major scoring points was tested by 
simple criterion of increase in the scores at succes- 
sive ages. Nafde (1961) prepared a nonverbal test 
of in elligence on the model of NIIP 70|23 and Test 
of Abs ract Reasoning (DAT). The test was admi- 
nistered ʻo 10,000 boys and g'rls mainly from he 
high schools in Bombay city. The sample also 
included co'lege students of science and arts as well 
as studen's of engineering, medicine and some post 
gradua e students. For norm purposes, however, 
answers of 6654 students were found to be useful. 
The spli'-half reliability coefficient of the test on a 
sample of eightyone was .88 and test-retest reli- 
ability coefficient on a sample of eighty was .91. 
The validity coefficients of the test against school 
marks in three classes were found to be .47, .54 and 
35 for a sample of 29, 26, and 27 children res- 
pectively. ‘The correlation coefficient of the test with 
marks in mathematics was found to be .62 and that 
with science .43, with English .45 and with Hindi .49. 
Age norms, class norms and IQ distribution were 
worked out. Premalatha’s (1962) battery of nonverbal 
tests of intelligence was designed for children of age 
group seven to thirteen years. The test was standard- 
ised on a sample of 7841 boys and girls drawn from 
rural and urban areas o: Mysore siate. The split-half 
reliability coefficient of the test was .97 and the re- 
liability coefficient by K-R formula was .99. The 
test. was correlated with school marks (.37), teachers’ 
estimate (.35) and a standardised verbal test of 
intelligence in Kannada (.69). Shah (1964) develop- 
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ed a nonverbal measure of intelligence and standar- 
dised it on Gujarati children in the age range seven 
to thirteen years. The reliability coefficient was 
found io be .96 by the method of rational equiva- 
lence, .94 by the test-retest method, and .92 by the 
split-half method. The validity coefficient of thè test 
was .70 against verbal test, .55 against examination 
marks, and .53 against teachers’ estimate. Bhavsar 
(1967 prepared a nonverbal test for high school stu- 
dents of grades IX to XI corresponding to the age 
group of thirteen to eighteen years. A sample of 3184 
boys and 2718 girls drawn from fortyfour schools 
of sixteen districts of Gujarat was used for standar- 
disation. Age norms, grade norms and sex norms 
were worked out. The reliability coefficient of the 
test by test-retest method was found to be .91 and 
that by split-half method was .93. The correlation 
coefficients of the test with Desai’s Group Test of 
Intelligence, Desai-Bhatt’s Group Test of Intelli- 
gence and Nafde’s Nonverbal Test of Intelligence 
were .61, .79 and .77 respectively. Nair (1970) deve- 
loped a nonverbal measure of intelligence and stand- 
ardised it on a sample of 5252 students of classes 
VIII to X selected trom twelve educational districts of 
Kerala. Proportionate representation was given to 
sex, rural-urban residence, school management, and 
the three levels of students in the sample. Reliabi- 
lity coefficients by test-retest method with an inter- 
val of three months, one month and one week were 
-76 (N = 246), .75 (N= 124) and .80 (N= 121) 
respectively. By rational equivalence method the 
reliability coefficient for the whole test was 
found to be .86 (N=100). The test was validated 
against the Raven’s Progressive Matrices, Kerala 
University Verbal Group Tests of Intelligence, tea- 
chers’ ratings and school marks and the correlation 
coefficients varied from .21 to .78 for a sample of 256 
students. Deviation IQ norms were worked out for 
the age group of thirteen to seventeen years. Separate 
and combined norms were prepared for boys, girls, 
rural and urban subjects. Jain’s (1965) nonverbal 
test was based on Spearman’s two factor theory. 
The test, with a parallel form, was administered to 
1000 cases which included students of Delhi region 
who had appeared for the higher secondary exami- 
nation, and applicants for commission in the officer 
cadre of the Defence Services. The correlation coeffi- 
cient between the scores on the two forms of the 
test was .80. Factorial study demonstrated that the 
two forms of the test had high ‘g’ saturation. 


The only performance scale of intelligence 
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other than that of Bhatia is of Bhatia and Tandon 
(1964). The battery consisted of two forms; Form A 
for the age group of three to five years and Form B 
for the age group of six to thirteen years. The scale 
was standardised on a stratified sample of 1100 
children in the age range of three to thirteen years, 
100 children for each age level, drawn from Mora- 
dabad town and its suburbs. The reliability coeffi- 
cients of the test by the split-half method and K-R 
formula 20 for Form A ranged from .87 to .95 and 
those for Form B varied from .91 to .93. The test 
was validated aga.nst parents’ and teachers’ esti- 
mates of child’s ability. 


APTITUDE TESTS 


In the area of aptitude tests, Varma (1960) 
made the first systematic attempt at the Ph.D. level 
and constructed a battery of differential aptitude 
tests based on Thurstone’s primary mental abilities. 
The tests were in Marathi and standardisation sample 
consisted of only boys of classes IX and X of Nag- 
pur schools. Decile norms were prepared for rural 
and urban boys separately. Reliability coefficients 
for individual test ranged between .60 and .93 and 
validity coefficients varied from .45 to .66. An 
adaptation of DAT battery was attempted by Ojha 
(1965) in Hindi for students of higher secondary 
schools. A sample of 251 students of class XI, se- 
lected at random from two rural and two urban 
schools of Delhi, was utilised for developing norms. 
Intercorrelations between various tests of the battery 
ranged between —.19 and .46. Reliability coefficients 
for the battery by K-R formula 21, split-half and 
parallel form methods were found to be above .90 
for most of the tests. The battery showed satisfactory 
predictive validity for different school courses. Mu- 
kherjee (1966) prepared another differential apti- 
tude test battery in English which was standardised 


-~ on 2000 students of class VII. 


Some special aptitude tests have also been 
constructed though their number is very small in 
comparison to the number of occupations. Sharma 
(1963) developed a mechanical aptitude test battery 
in Hindi. He administered the battery to 640 stu- 
dents belonging to class IX of ten multipurpose 
higher secondary schools of Madhya Pradesh and 
Uttar Pradesh who were admitted to first year class 
of Delhi Technical Higher Secondary School in 
1962, for developing norms. Reliability coefficients 
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for the battery by split-half technique were between 
.80 and .98 for different tests. Correlation coeffi- 
cients between the scores on the battery and aggre- 
gate marks in different technical subjects ranged 
from .64 to .72. Dave’s (1964) Scientific Aptitude 
Test was designed to select students for science at 
the university level. It was standardised on a 
sample of 1218 students of S.S.C. class in Gujarat 
schools, selected randomly from among thirtytwo 
schools and three coaching classes of seven districts 
of Gujarat. Reliability coefficients for the test by 
test-retest, split-half, rational equivalence, and ana- 
lysis of variance methods were .92, .92, .91 and .89 
respectively. Deshpande (1967) and Venkataramana 
(1970) also devised tests for assessing aptitude for 
science. Deshpande’s battery was meant for selecting 
students for science courses at the end of class VIII 
and its normative sample consisted of 856 students 
from seven schools of Nagpur and Amravati. The 
reliability coefficient by Mosier’s formula for the 
composite test was .94. The validity coefficient of 
the test, using Thomson’s Inverse Matrix Method 
and Aitken’s Method of Pivotal Condensation, was 
found to be .56. Venkataramana’s Aptitude Test in 
Science was standardised on a sample of 2000 
students, of class IX, drawn from thirtynine schools 
in Andhra Pradesh. The split-half reliability coeffi- 
cient of the test was found to be .88 and the reliability 
coefficient by K-R formula was .90. Validity co- 
efficients against examination marks and teachers’ 
ratings were .72 and .76 respectively. 

Two tests have been developed to measure 
numerical aptitude. Bhavasar’s (1970) Numerical 
Aptitude Test was designed for students of classes IX 
to XI of schools in the Saurashtra area of Gujarat. 
Norms were prepared for different age groups of 
boys and girls separately. The normative study was 
done on a sample of 5431 students, drawn from 
rural and urban areas of Saurashtra region. The re- 
liability coefficients for the test by test-retest and 
split-half methods varied from .84 to .94 and validity 
coefficients ranged between .43 and .75 for different 
subtests. Shah’s (1971) Numerical Ability Test had 
the spiral-omnibus format and it was administered on 
3743 boys and 3249 girls of secondary schools in 
Gujarat for computing percentile grade norms sepa- 
rately for boys and girls of high schools in Gujarat. 
The test-retest reliability coefficients for different 
parts of the test ranged between .52 and .88 and the 
split-half reliability coefficients for the same ranged 
from .76 to .93. The correlation coefficients for the 
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test with marks in the annual examination varied 
from .33 to .75 for different subjects. Desai (1970) 
constructed a language aptitude test in Gujarati for 
students of classes VIII to X of secondary schools in 
Gujarat. Stratified random sample of 4044 boys and 
2477 girls, drawn from urban and semiurban areas of 
Gujarat and studying in grades VIII to X of secon- 
dary schools in Gujarat, was used for developing 
norms. Separate norms were worked out for each 
grade, sex and culture. The reliability coefficients for 
different subtests by test-retest and split-half methods 
ranged from .32 to .82. The test was validated against 
examination marks, teachers’ estimates of pupils’ 
language aptitude and the validity coefficients varied 
from .30 to .51, An office work aptitude test was 
prepared by Naik (1970) and it was standardised on 
a sample of 9150 subjects, drawn from high school 
boys and girls, students of first year, intermediate, 
senior classes of arts, and commerce colleges of 
Greater Bombay, and persons belonging to industrial 
and educational organisations in Bombay. Age norms 
and grade norms were prepared separately for boys 
and girls and for different professional groups. The 
test-retest reliability coefficient for the test was 
found to be .81 for one month interval. The test was 
validated against the Clerical Aptitude Test of the 
Institute of Vocational Guidance and the validity 
coefficient was .70 (N=282). Buch (1960) construc- 
ted a test of social intelligence for the selection of 
salesmen, insurance agents and supervisors. A rep- 
resentative sample of 954 girls and 3480 boys of 
S.S.C. class, was drawn from eleven districts of the 
bilingual Bombay State (including Saurashtra and 
Greater Bombay regions), for the preparation of the 
test. Reliability of the test was examined by K-R 
formula, analysis of variance and test-retest methods 
and the reliability coefficients ranged between .91 
and .93. Factor analysis revealed that the test had 
only one factor and correlation coefficient of .15 
with Desai’s Group Test of Intelligence showed that 
the general factor of the present test was not ‘g’ 
factor. 

Among the nondoctoral studies carried out by 
some institutions in the areas of intelligence and apti- 
tude testing, the work of the National Council of 
Educational Research and Training, the Indian Sta- 
tistical Institute (Calcutta), the Bureau of Psycho- 
logy (Allahabad), the College of Educational Psycho- 
logy and Guidance (Jabalpur) and the Faculty of 
Education and Psychology (M. S. University of 
Baroda) deserves a mention here. Shanker and his 
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associates (1957) in the Central Institute of Educa- 
tion (CIE) constructed an individual scale of intel- 
ligence in Hindi for the age group of three to sixteen 
years. These tests were adaptations of Terman- 
Merril Scale. The validity of test items was examin- 
ed by calculating biserial correlations for each item 
as against the test as a whole. The scale has not 
so far been validated against any external criterion. 
Another scale was developed by the CIE (1959) for 
assessing general mental ability of children of age 
group eleven to fourteen years. This was an omni- 
bus test in Hindi with a variety of items generally 
accepted as measures of intelligence. The normative 
sample consisted of 633 boys and 581 girls, selected 
randomly from schools in Delhi. The split-half re- 
liability coefficient for the test was .97 and the test- 
retest reliability coefficients for various types of 
retest reliability coefficients for various types of 
cient against school marks was .42 for boys and .33 
for girls. The correlation coefficients for the test were 
.60 with teachers’ estimate, .71 with Jenkin’s non- 
verbal test of intelligence and .43 with Raven’s Pro- 
gressive Matrices. Verbal group tests of intelligence 
were developed by the Bureau of Psychology 
(Allahabad) for age groups of twelve plus, thirteen 
plus and fourteen plus. The test for twelve 
plus was standardised on 1970 twelve year old 
children studying in  sixtynine junior and higher 
secondary schools of Uttar Pradesh, The split-half re- 
liability coefficient corrected by Spearman-Brown for- 
mula for a sanple of 100 was found to be .97. Dis- 
tribution of raw scores was found to be slightly 
negatively skewed. Mean and standard deviation 
were 51.71 and 25.06 and the large standard devia- 
tion suggested that the test is efficient in discrimi- 
nating children particularly in the middle range of 
ability. The test for children of age group thirteen 
plus was standardised on about 1000 students 
drawn from twentyseven high schools in Uttar Pra- 
desh. Distribution of scores had a mean of 28.96 
and standard deviation of 19.8 which was significan- 
tly skewed in the positive direction. Fortyone per- 
cent cases were found to be falling between mean 
scores of 29 and 100, meaning thereby. the test is 
more discriminating for the higher range of intelli- 
gence. The test for children of age group fourteen 
plus was standardised on 952 students of schools 
in Uttar Pradesh. The representativeness of the 
sample was determined on the basis of results in 
public examination, and the socio-economic status. 
The split-half reliability coefficient was found to be 
-96 and the test showed better discrimination at 
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middle and higher levels of intelligence. Lele 
and associates’ {1957) group test of intelligence was 
designed for age groups between eleven plus to six- 
teen plus. The test was administered to 3685 
students, drawn from all over Gujarat for establishing 
norms. The test-retest method was used for examin- 
ing the reliabiliy, and validity was established against 
Desai’s Group Test of Intelligence, teachers’ ratings 
and Raven’s Progressive Matrices. Chatterji and 
Mukherjee (1967) developed a non-language test of 
verbal intelligence for class VIII students. The nor- 
mative sample was drawn from six schools in Cal- 
cutta. The K-R formula (21) reliability coefficients 
for the four sections of the test were .64, .69, .76 
and .79. Validity coefficients for the test 
against school marks ranged between .22 
and .64 for different subtests. Rao (1966) construc- 
ted tests to measure aptitudes of boys of grade VIII 
of higher secondary schools. The battery of seven 
subtests was administered to a sample of 800 stu- 
dents, selected at random from eighteen schools in 
Madhya Pradesh. Percentile ranks and percentile age 
norms were computed for students of age groups of 
thirteen, fourteen and fifteen years. The split-half re- 
liability coefficient for each of the subtests varied bet- 
ween .88 and .95. An attempt was made to observe 
the effectiveness of the battery in revealing intra-indi- 
vidual differences in cognitive abilities. This was 
done by plotting test profiles of fifty cases, picked 
up at random from standardisation sample. Differ- 
entiation of abilities was clearly evident in the pro- 
files. Lele and Parikh (1965) standardised a scholas- 
tic aptitude test for admission to preparatory science 
courses. Five hundred students served as a sample 
for this test. Split-half technique was used for exa- 
mining the reliability of the battery and marks in 
the preparatory science course of the M. S. Uni- 
versity of Baroda were used for validation purposes. 
The validity coefficients ranged from .43 to .58 for 
various subtests. Shukla and his associates (1970) 
developed a scholastic aptitude test in Hindi for 
grades VIII to X. The standardisation sample was 
drawn from schools in Delhi, Rajasthan, Uttar Pra- 
desh, Madhya Pradesh and Bihar using stratified 
random sampling technique. Reliability coefficients 
were worked out for each subtest separately on a sam- 
ple of 200 cases from each state, which varied from 
71 to .92. Correlation coefficients for the test with 
school marks varied from .26 to .75 in respect of 
different grades and states. 
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PERSONALITY INVENTORIES 


Very few doctoral studies have been attempted 
in personality measurement. Sohoni (1953) standard- 
ised a method of studying temperament including 
dispositions and character traits of children of high 
schools. A sample of 2129 students in the age group 
of fourteen to fifteen years was used for this purpose. 
The test-retest reliability coefficients for different traits 
were found to vary from .44 to .54. Validity coeffi- 
cients for the different traits against teachers’ esti- 
mates were in the range of .23 and .45. Another 
test of temperament was devised by Tarachand 
(1965) to serve English and Gujarati speaking pupils 
of classes X to XI. Percentile and stanine norms 
were calculated for boys and girls separately. The 
test-retest reliability coefficients varied between .53 
and .87 and split-half reliability coefficients between 
.66 and .76 for different parts ‘of the test. The vali- 
dity coefficients by graphic scales varied between 
34 and .74. The personality inventory standardised 
by Palsane (1965) measured introversion-extraversion, 
normal-neuroticism and normal-psychoticism dimen- 
sions of personality of college students. A sample 
of 370 college students was used in the study. The 
K-R, split-half and test-retest techniques were used to 
study the reliability of the inventory and the relia- 
bility coefficients varied from .55 to .91 for differ- 
ent dimensions of personality. Concurrent and cross 
validities of the inventory were also examined. Singh 
(1967) attempted a personality adjustment inventory 
for college students and standardised it on a sample 
of 11083 men and women of Patna University and 
various other states. The sample was considered to 
be the representative of the total population of India. 
The reliability coefficients by split-half, test-retest, 
K-R and Hoyt’s methods were found to vary bet- 
ween .92 and .94. Validity of the inventory was 
estimated against Asthana’s Adjustment Inventory. 
The obtained validity coefficient was .62. Percentile 
norms were worked out separately for men and 
women. Hussain (1969) attempted Hindi adaptation 
of the Bell’s Adjustment Inventory and provided per- 
centile norms for males and females separately, 
for different educational levels. Another Hindi ad- 
aptation of the Bell’s Adjustment Inventory was 
done by Saxena (1959) on 2529 students in the age 
range of eleven to twenty years representing the 
state of Uttar Pradesh. The reliability coefficients by 
split-half, test-retest and rational equivalence tech- 
niques varied from .87 to 90. The validity of the 
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inventory against Asthana’s Inventory was .80. Tutoo 
(1968) developed a mirror tracing test to measure 
social maladaptation, and Dass (1967) developed 
a group test of personality for adolescents on the 
lines of TAT. 

Among the studies conducted at the institu- 
tional level adjustment inventories constructed by 
Pasricha and her associates (1964), Bhattacharya 
and his associates (1967), Dasgupta (1969) and 
Ramji (1971) may be mentioned. Pasricha’s inven- 
tory covered areas like personal, familial, educa- 
tional, social and vocational and it was designed 
for college students to locate their adjustment prob- 
lems in the above areas. Bhattacharya and his asso- 
ciates aimed at locating adolescents who were con- 
siderably maladjusted with respect to their school 
and society. Dasgupta’s study measured traits 
which he named as love-giving, love-seeking, self- 
love, self-aggression, object-aggression, assertion 
and submission, and happiness. Ramji on the other 
hand, developed rating scales to assess some situa- 
tional behaviours in school of primary school pupils. 


INTEREST INVENTORIES 


Relatively little work is done on interest mea- 
surement. Kuder’s model seems to have been popu- 
lar with Indian researchers. Four investigators have 
attempted to adapt the Kuder Preference Record: 
(KPR). Naik (1969) adapted the KPR in Oriya, 
Singh (1965) in Hindi, Parikh (1971) in Gujarati and 
Gopalan (1972) in Malayalam. Trivedi (1969) cons- 
tructed an interest inventory for undergraduate stu- 
dents and Kaur (1970) developed a battery of tests 
to assess school students’ abilities, aptitudes and in- 
terests. 

What has been presented above is an overview 
of studies conducted in the field of psychological 
test construction during the last two decades. A study 
of Tables 2(a) and 2(b) makes it clear that over the 
years, researchers’ interest in this field had been 
growing steadily. Universities like Bombay, Baroda, 
Banaras, Gujarat and Sardar Patel have contributed 
more to research in this field than other universities. 
Among the institutions, the National Institute of 
Education, (New Delhi), the Bureau of Psychology 
(Allahabad), the Indian Statistical Institute (Cal- 
cutta) and the Faculty of Education and Psychology 
of M. S, University of Baroda have done substan- 
tial work in test construction. 


TABLE 2(a) 


DISTRIBUTION OF Ph.D. STUDIES DURING THE 
LAST TWO DECADES 


1950- 1955- 1960- 1965- 1970- Total 
Sai os. OG | OD? 72 


Agra - — 1 — — 1 
Allahabad — = — 2 — 2 
Banaras — 3 3 — — 6 
Bombay 2 — 2 = 1 9 
Calcutta — — 1 1 — 2 
Delhi — — — 2 — 2 
Gauhati — — — 2 — 2 
Gujarat = — 1 1 4 6 
Kerala — - — — 2 2 
MSU -— 1 3 4 1 9 
Nagpur — — 2 1 — 3 
Patna — — 1 3 — 4 
Panjab — = 1 1 — 2 
Panjabi - — — =| 1 1 
Ranchi — = = 1 — 1 
Rajasthan — 1 — 1 1 3 
Saugar - - — — 1 1 
Saurashtra - = — — 1 1 
SPU — — 1 1 3 5 
Utkal =: — = 1 — 1 
Total 2 5 1G) A225 I5 63 
Within the field of test construction, almost 


fifty percent of studies fall in the area of intelligence 
testing and construction of interest ‘inventories has 
been neglected. Qualitatively, there has been consi- 
derable sophistication in the use of statistics during 
the last decade. Due attention has been given to re- 
presentation of the heterogeneity of the population, 
through better and larger sampling. Certain trends 
are, however, disturbing. Although in most cases 
item analysis data are reported with difficulty and 
discrimination indices for each item, there is little 
evidence of the use of item statistics in improving dis- 
tractors of a multiple-choice item. Sampling has im- 
proved, but there is still a good deal of incidental 
rather than probability sampling. Discrimination 
validity as proposed by Campbell and Fiske has not 
been utilised so far by Indian researchers. 
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TABLE 2 (b) 


DISTRIBUTION OF INSTITUTIONAL STUDIES 
DURING THE LAST TWO DECADES 


1950- 1955- 1960- 1965- 1970- Total 
SARSI EGA O 69 72 


NCERT|CIE — 2 = — gS SA, 
(New Delhi) 
ISI (Calcutta) — = — Ay m. 2 
Bureau of Psy. 1 2 — 1 — 4 
(Allahabad) 
Faculty of Edu. — 1 1 2 — 4 
and Psy., MSU 
A.G. Trs. Coll., — — o 1 —- 1 
Ahmedabad 
College of Edu. — — 1 — — l 
Psy. & Guid. 
Jabalpur 
K.G.K. College, == == I æm; — 1 
Moradabad 
Gandhian Inst., — — — — 1 1 
Varanasi 
David Hare — — — 1 -— 1 
Trg. College, 
Calcutta 


Totales oarl 5 3 7 Ce tl 


Indian adaptations of Binet Tests, WISC, 
WAIS, DAT Battery, NIIP Tests, Goodenough’s 
Draw-a-Man Test, Bell’s Adjustment Inventory and 
many other foreign tests are now available, though 
each one may not be equally good and usable. 
Group tests of intelligence for the higher ages in 
schools are available in most Indian languages, but 
good tests for adults as well as for primary schools 
are badly needed. A performance test battery, like 
Bhatia’s needs to be standardised in different langu- 
age areas to provide the link test in equivalence 
studies. The differential aptitude tests developed in 
Hindi need to be translated and adapted in other 
languages. Work on personality tests has started re- 
cently. It is to be hoped that researchers’ interest in 
these areas will grow in the years to come. 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENT: ABSTRACTS 


ABSTRACTS : 229-310 


229. AHUJA, G. C., The Construction and Stand- 
ardisation of a Group Test of Intelligence in 
English for the Age-Group 13 to 17 Years, 
Ph.D. Edu., Bom.U., 1966. 


The purpose was to devise a test to assess 
the general mental ability of the students of age 
group thirteen to seventeen years, studying through 
English medium in the secondary schools of Greater 
Bombay. 


The preliminary draft consisted of 216 items. 
It contained eight subtests, viz., analogies, classi- 
fication, arithmetic reasoning, best answer, compre- 
hension, following directions, vocabulary and series. 
In the first tryout these subtests were administered 
on a sample of eight students (two from each grade 
VIII through XI). The second tryout was done on 
370 students, drawn from four randomly selected 
English medium schools, On the basis of item validity 
index and the difficulty level of items, twenty items 
were included in the subtest of analogies, twenty 
in classification, six in arithmetic reasoning, twenty 
in best answer, eight in comprehension, forty in 
vocabulary and twelve in series. The items were 
arranged in an ascending order of difficulty. The time 
limit of four minutes was fixed for each subtest. 
The standardisation sample comprising 10,132 pupils 
of both the sexes was selected by the method of 
stratified random sampling and was drawn from 
fiftythree schools from thirtyfive different postal zones 
of Greater Bombay. The test was administered on 
groups varying in number from ten to fifty. Age 
norms and grade norms were established and per- 
centile ranks, sigma scores, standard scores, T 
scores and deviation IQs were computed. 


The coefficients of reliability as calculated by 
test-retest method and split-half method were .84 
+.021 and .97 +.003 respectively. The validity co- 
efficients obtained by comparing the test results with 
scholastic marks and teachers’ judgements were found 
to be .53 +-040 and .61 +.040 respectively. The 
validity coefficients found against other tests of in- 
telligence varied from .55 to .80. The internal 
validity as well as factorial validity were also com- 


puted. 
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230. AHUJA, P., The Construction and Standardi- 
sation of a Group Test of Intelligence in 
English for the Age-Group 9 to 13 Years, 
Ph.D., Edu., Bom. U., 1969. 


The study aimed at developing a standardised 
group test of intelligence in English which would 
have a predictive value for scholastic aptitude too. 

Out of a pool of 400 short and unambiguous 
items, only 226 items were selected for the pre-tryout. 
The pre-tryout was done on twelve students of an 
English medium secondary school. The second pre- 
liminary administration was done on 370 students 
of grades V to VIII, drawn from three randomly 
selected English medium schools of Greater Bombay. 
Item validity was found out using six different 
methods. 

After item analysis, 100 items were retained 
for the final form. The number of items in each sub- 
test are; analogies-16, classification-16, same-opposite 
-26, disarranged sentences-10, series-16, and best 
answers-16. Selected items in each subtest were 
arranged in ascending order of difficulty. The time 
limit was scheduled in such a way that there was 
little emphasis on speed. The final order of the bat- 
tery was (i) scrambled words (practice test), (ii) 
analogies, (iii) classification, (iv) disarranged sentence, 
(v) same-opposite, (vi) series and (vii) best answers. 
A third tryout was done on students of classes V 
through VIIE of an English medium school. For the 
final administration a sample of 10,373 students was 
randomly selected from fiftythree schools of forty 
different postal zones under Greater Bombay. Age 
norms and grade norms were worked out separately 
for boys and girls. Along with the deviation intelli- 
gence quotients, percentile ranks, T scores, sigma 
scores, standard scores and stanine scores were also 
found out. Test-retest and split-half reliability coeffi- 
cients were found to be .852 and .943 respectively. 
The validity was measured by comparing the test re- 
sults with examination marks and teachers’ judge- 
ment. The coefficients of validity were found to be 
494 and .491 respectively. Against the Nafde’s Non- 
verbal Test of Intelligence, and the Ahuja’s Group 
Test of Intelligence, the validity coefficients were 565 
and .731 respectively. The factorial validity was cal- 
culated by Thurstone’s centroid method, ‘g’ satura- 
tion by Spearman’s formula, and accordingly, the 
rank order of the subtests was found out. 
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231. BHATIA, D. R, A Test for Measuring 
Achievement Motivation, Ph.D. Psy., Ran. U., 
1968. 


The study was undertaken to prepare a test for 
measuring achievement motivation, and to test the 
hypothesis that the students who possess high 
achievement motivation achieve better than those 
who are less motivated. 


A random sample of 100 students was selected 
for the preliminary tryout and of 530 students for the 
final test. A tentative list of 120 items was prepared. 
Through a tryout, only such items which were intelli- 
gible to the pupils were retained. Thus, the number 
was reduced to 106. On a reference to teachers of 
psychology who acted as judges, twentysix items were 
further eliminated, since they were items on which 
there was no unanimity. The preliminary form thus 
consisted of eighty items. It was administered to a 
sample of 100 students. The ‘yes’ response was given 
a score of ‘1° and ‘no’ response, a score of ‘0°. The 
total score of a subject was the number of ‘yes’ res- 
ponses given by him. After finding that the data did 
not depart significantly from a normal distribution, 
the point biserial correlation of each item with the 
total score was computed. All those items which did 
not yield significant biserial correlation were dropp- 
ed. This led to a further reduction of the items to 
thirtytwo. The test in this final form was administer- 
ed to a random sample of 530 students. The chi- 
Square test was employed to test the normality of the 
distribution of the scores; 


For establishing the reliability of the test, the 
split-half method, -the test-retest method and K-R 
formula 20 were employed. The reliability coefficients 
were found to be .94 by the split-half method with a 
P.E. oft .007, .93 by the test-retest method with 
a PE. of .009. The K-R formula 20 yielded a 
reliability coefficient of .92. In order to determine the 
concurrent validity, the test was correlated with the 
Bending’s Need Achievement Scale. The validity 
coefficient obtained was .80. Percentile norms and 
T score norms were worked out, both for male and 
female students separately. 


232. BHATIA, H. R., TANDON, R. K., SOM- 
VANSHI, A. K. S. and SAXENA, J. K., 
Construction and Standardisation of Perform- 
ance Tests of Intelligence for Ages 3 to 13, 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENT: ABSTRACTS 


Dept. of Psy., K. G. K. College, Moradabad, 
1964. (NCERT financed) 


The project aimed at constructing a battery of 
performance tests of intelligence consisting of two 
forms : Form A for the lower age group of three to 
five years and Form B for the higher age group of 
six to thirteen years. 

The subtests included in Form A were: cube 
construction test, picture construction test, bead test, 
form board test and objective identification test; 
and those included in Form B were: cube construc- 
tion test, picture construction test, bead test, form 
board test and passalong test. Two tryouts were 
carried out before the final administration. The total 
number of items used in the final form for Form A 
and Form B were thirtysix and thirtyfive respective- 
ly. Out of these items twenty were common to both 
the forms to provide the overlap in the two mea- 
sures. The sample used for developing the norms 
consisted of 1100 children in the age range of three 
to thirteen years—100 cases for each year age level, 
drawn from the town and suburbs of Moradabad. 
The stratified random sampling method was used for 
drawing the sample. 

The reliability of the tests was determined by 
the split-half method, K-R formula 20, and Gullik- 
sen’s formula, for both the forms separately. The 
test was validated against parents’ and teachers‘ 
estimates of child’s ability, and scores on the Bhatia’s 
Battery of Performance Tests. Factorial analysis of 
the battery was carried out. Comparisons of per- 
formances of various ages and socio-economic groups 
were made. Centile, standard scores and T score 
norms were established. It was found that the reliabi- 
lity coefficient for Form A ranged from .87 to .95 
and for Form B from .91 to .93. 


233. BHATT, C., Desai-Bhatt Group Test of 
Intelligence in Gujarati, A. G. Teachers College, 
Ahmedabad, 1969. 


The problem of the present research was to 
make a revision of the Desai’s Group Test of Intel- 
ligence for grades VII to XI, originally standardised 
by K. G. Desai in 1951. 

The test battery included ten subtests, viz., 
following directions, opposites, disarranged senten- 
ces, classification, meanings of proverbs, number 
sequence, analysis, differentiation, arithmetical rea- 
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soning and verbal reasoning. Sixteen items for each 
type of test, some selected from the original test, 
but most of them newly coined, were prepared. All 
the 160 items were arranged into sixteen sets, so 
that each set was made up of ten items and included 
one item each of the ten types of tests. The first 
set was used as a practice test and the remaining 
fifteen for item analysis. These tests were adminis- 
tered to a group of 550 boys and girls of grades VII 
to XI of Ahmedabad schools and other semiurban 
areas of Gujarat. Out of this group, 370 pupils who 
were neither too young and nor too old for their 
grades, were: selected. The responses of these students 
were used for item analysis. Extreme groups 
method was used for this purpose. Items with poor 
discrimination power were discarded. From the re- 
maining items, ten best items for each of the ten 
tests were selected. The final version of the test 
comprised 100 items of which fortyfive items 
were retained and modified from the original Desai’s 
Group Test of Intelligence and the remaining were 
altogether new. Then the test was administered final- 
ly to a sample of 1106 boys and 897 girls (from 
grades VII to XD from the schools selected by 
stratified sampling method, The time limit for the 
completion of the test was fixed at forty minutes. 
By giving a score of one to every correct response, 
raw scores were obtained which were used directly 
for fixing the norms and calculation of reliability and 
validity coefficients. 

Age norms for boys and girls (of eleven to 
seventeen years) were established for the urban 
population only. Reliability was determined by split- 
half and test-retest methods, and the coefficients 
were found to be 0.86 and 0.84 respectively. The 
concurrent validity of the test was estimated by corre- 
lating the IQs on the present test with IQs on three 
other tests; viz., the Desai Group Test of Intelligence, 
the Bhatt’s Group Test of Intelligence, and the 
Bhavsar’s Nonverbal Group Test of Intelligence. 
The validity coefficients with these three tests were 
71, .65 and .69 respectively. 


234, BHATT, C. L., The Construction and Stand- 
ardisation of Group Tests of Intelligence for 
Gujarati Pupils of Standards V, VI and VII, 


Ph.D. Edu., Guj. U., 1962. 


The aim was to construct and standardise a 
group test of intelligence for Gujarati pupils of 
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standards V, VI and VII, suitable to the exigencies 
of the urban, semiurban and rural cultures. 


The final test consisted of matching legs of 
tables (nonverbal), matching professions and things 
(verbal), analogies (verbal), classification (nonyerbal), 
pictorial absurdities (nonverbal). The test was made 
of 139 items and the time required to answer it was 
fixed at thirtyfive minutes. The method of subdivi- 
sion or stratification was used to get twelve sub- 
populations of internally homogeneous nature. A 
representative sample from each subgroup was secur- 
ed by adopting the method of incidental sampling. 
The total sample comprised 5173 boys and 4649 
girls of fiftyeight schools of three cities, seventeen 
towns and thirteen villages. The scores of boys and 
girls were classified for each age group from nine 
plus to fifteen plus and the mean, median and 
SD were computed. Separate norms for boys and 
girls were computed. The scheme offered by Wech- 
sler was used in classifying the pupils according to 
their TQs. 


The reliability coefficients of the test by K-R 
formula 20, split-half method, Guttman’s formula 
and Rulon’s formula were 0.93, 0.91, 0.97 and 0.98 
respectively. The congruent validity of the battery 
was estimated by correlating the IQs on the present 
test with those obtained on the other intelligence 
tests. The results were (i) r=0.819 with the Shukla’s 
Adaptation of Stanford-Binet (N=30); (ii) r=0.880 
(after correction for attenuation) with the Desai’s 
Group Test of Intelligence (N=245) and (iii) r=.683 
with the Joshi’s Group Test of General Mental Abi- 
lity (N=115). The concurrent validity coefficients 
found with teachers’ estimates of intelligence (N=537), 
marks in academic subjects (N=460), marks in draw- 
ing (N=460), marks in crafts (N=460), marks in 
physical education (N=460), were 0.45, 0.57, 0.29, 
0.21 and 0.16 respectively. The other observations 
were : (i) the data for the age groups of nine, thirteen, 
fourteen and fifteen plus were found to be 
truncated; (ii) the increase in the mean score of age 
groups from nine to ten years was less than that from 
ten to eleven years; (iii) there was no significant 
rise in the mean score at the age of thirteen 
and it decreased during the subsequent years; (iv) the 
correlation coefficient between verbal and nonverbal 
tests was 9.578 (N=100); (v) correlation coefficient 
of subtests with the entire battery ranged from 0.40 
to 0.83; (vi) Thurstone’s centroid method and Spear- 
man’s formula revealed only one factor; (vii) the 
mean IQs for age groups of ten, eleven and twelve 
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were found to be nearly 100 and those for age 
groups of thirteen and fourteen years were lower 
than 100 as they included retarded pupils; (viii) the 
chi-square test indicated slight skewness in the dis- 
tribution of scores; and (ix) the average IQs of urban, 
semiurban and rural school pupils showed significant 
differences as expected. 


235. BHATT, M. C., Adaptation of the Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC) for 
Gujarati population, Ph.D, Edu., Guj. U., 1970. 


The study aimed at adapting WISC as an 
individual test of intelligence for Gujarati popula- 
tion for the age groups from five plus to fifteen plus. 

The scale was standardised on a sample of 
440 children (220 boys and 220 girls) of Ahmeda- 
bad city drawn from twelve schools, of age groups 
from five plus to fifteen plus, The children 
were equally distributed amongst the eleven age 
groups. Each child was tested within one and a 
half months of his midyear. The WISC consisted 
of twelve subtests, viz., information, comprehen- 
sion, arithmetic, similarities, vocabulary, digit span, 
picture completion, picture arrangement, block de- 
sign, object assembly, coding A & B and mazes. 
Item analysis was done. For all the subtests, there 
was no method of uniform weightage wherein all 
subtests were given equal weightage irrespective of 
the number of items they had. The scaled scores 
were derived to provide at each age and each of the 
Separate subtests, a mean scaled score of ten with 
an SD of three. This was accomplished by preparing 
a cumulative frequency distribution of raw scores 
for each test, at each age level and setting each 
percentile point at its appropriate standard score 
value on a theoretical normal curve with a mean 
of ten and SD of three. The scores for all ages on a 
single test were then listed in parallel columns and 
irregularities were smoothed. It was decided to have 
mean IQ at 100 with an SD of fifteen. The conversion 
of sums of scaled scores to verbal IQs, therefore, 
was simply a process of setting the average sum of 
obtained scores equal to 100 and SD of the sum of 
six yerbal scaled scores equal to fifteen and making 
other transformations accordingly. The same process 
was followed for all six performance scales, The 
pupils were classified into six categories. viz., ’ (i) 
defective (IQ==69 and below); (iü) borderline 
(IQ = 70—79); (iii) dull normal (IQ = 80—89); 
(iv). average (IQ=90—109); (v) bright normal 
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(LQ=110—119); (vi) superior (Q=120—129):; and 
(vii) very superior (IQ=130-L). 

The reliability coefficients by split-half tech- 
nique, test-retest method for verbal score were 0.90 
and .98 respectively and for performance score, test- 
retest reliability coefficient was .97 and for full 
score, it was .99. Validity was found out by using 
seven well standardised intelligence tests of Gujarat, 
school marks, teachers’ ratings and speed and accu- 
racy tests. The ‘r’ values were calculated for verbal 
IQs, performance IQs and the IQs on the full scale, 
The validity coefficients against the Stanford-Binet 
Intelligence scale (.653), the Desai’s Group Test of 
Intelligence (.729), the Bhatt’s Group Test of Intel- 
ligence (.701), the Desai-Bhatt’s Group Test of, 
Intelligence (.679), the Shah's Nonverbal Group 
Test of Intelligence (.499), Draw-a-Man Test (.484), 
and the Bhaysar’s Nonverbal Group Test of Intelli- 
gence (.546) have also been found out. 


236. BHATTACHARYA, S., SHAH, M. M. and 
PARIKH, J. C., Construction and Validation 
of an Adjustment Inventory for the Study of 
Maladjustment particularly among  Adoles- 
cents, Centre of Advanced Study in Education, 
MSU, Baroda, 1967. 


The investigation sought to construct an adjust- 
ment inventory in order (i) to identify the children 
who were considerably maladjusted to school and 
to society; and (ii) to locate the exact area of malad- 
justment. In this investigation it was expected that 
there would be marked difference between the beha- 
viour responses given by the poorly adjusted and 
the fairly adjusted persons. It was further expected 
that the peorly adjusted would be detected by 
means of a suitable test. 

First of all, 144 items, in the form of state- 
ments, covering twelve different areas, were cons- 
tructed in English. In order to judge face validity 
of these items, the opinions from the experts were 
collected. They were also asked to judge whether 
each item could discriminate the fairly adjusted and 
maladjusted population. In order to know whether 
the items can discriminate between the two groups, 
chi-square test was employed. The sample of 400 
children was selected from the certified schools (re- 
mand homes) and from other schools. On the 
basis of the results of item analysis, fiftyfive items 
covering eleven areas were selected. 
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The validity was established by correlating the 
adjustment score with the teachers’ and officers’ 
ratings on five point scale, The correlation coeffi- 
cient between the ratings and adjustment scores 
came up to .63, which is fairly significant. The ra- 
tings by the teachers and officers were also used in 
the formation of two clear cut groups by eliminating 
borderline cases. 

The study reveals that (i) construction and vali- 
dation of an inventory will be useful to an educa- 
tionist, a teacher or reseacher in identifying or 
detecting the maladjusted children in schools or in 
other groups in society and (ii) with the help of 
the inventory, it should be possible to locate the 
exact area of problems of an adolescent, so that 
their origin can be traced out and the adolescent 
can be given proper guidance. 


237, BHAVSAR, D. M., The Construction and 
Standardisation of Nonverbal Group Tests of 
Intelligence for Standards, 1X, X and XI, 
Ph.D. Edu., Guj. U., 1967. 


The present study aimed at preparing a non- 
verbal group test of intelligence for high school 
students of grades IX, X and XI, (age range of 
thirteen to eighteen years) of Gujarat. 

The test consists of six subtests, viz., (i) similar 
figure test (fourteen items); (ii) classification test 
(fifteen items); Gii) analogy test (seventeen items); (iv) 
mirror reflection test (eighteen items); (v) series test 
(eighteen items) and (vi) completion test (eighteen 
items). The initial tryouts were done using the ma- 
nuscript of the subtests with individuals as well as 
using the printed materials with groups. The item 
analysis was done by using the Thorndike’s proce- 
dure and the difficulty and discriminating indices 
were calculated using the ic Research 
and Service Chart showing the Davis’ difficulty and 
discriminating indices for item analysis. The sample 
consisted of a total of 3184 boys and 2718 girls 
from classes VIII, IX, X and XI, from fortyfour 
schools, of sixteen districts of Gujarat, The admini- 
stration of tests to the students of class VIII was 
done in order to cover low age group. For the 
present tests, age norms, grade norms and separate 
norms for boys and girls were established. 

The reliability of the test by using test-retest 
method was found to be .91 (N=345) and by split- 
half method it was .93 in two schools and .94 in 
one school. The present test gave a correlation co- 
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efficient of .613 with the Desai’s Group Test of In- 
telligence, .79 with the Desai-Bhatt’s Group Test 
of Intelligence, .77 with the Nafde's Nonverbal Test. 
The test battery was validated against achievement 
of pupils in various school subjects like Hindi (.455), 
Gujarati (51), social studies (.325), English (37), 
science (,659), mathematics (.59) and total marks of 
all the subjects (49), Regarding the internal validi- 
ty, using the product moment correlation for each 
subtest with the whole of the battery, and each sub- 
test with the rest of the battery, the coefficients of 
correlations were found to range from .47 to .769. The 
coefficient of correlation of each subtest with the 
whole battery (except in the case of similar figure 
test) was found to be above 50. 


238, BHAVSAR, S. J., Construction and Standar- 
disation of Numerical Aptitude Test for the 
Students of Standards 1X, X and XI of Secon- 
dary Schools of Saurashtra Area, Ph.D, Edu., 
Sau. U., 1970. 


The study aimed at standardising a test of 
numerical aptitude (N.A. Test). The constituents 
proposed by the investigator included fourteen sub- 
tests, which could further be classified under three 
categories, viz., (i) computation ability in four 
fundamental processes on the following types of 
numbers, viz., integers, fractions, decimals and 
numbers with units; (ii) computation ability with 
reasoning in percentage, ratio and. proportion, 
square, squareroot, cube and cuberoot and averages; 
and (iii) understanding of important concepts and 
processes as given in problems like transformation 
of fractional numbers to decimals and vice versa 
and transformation from one unit gf measure to 
another, brackets, place value, H.C.F, and L.C.M.. 
counting things in a given interval and number 
series completion. 

For each of the fourteen subtests 100 items 
were selected for final tryout. These were administer- 
ed to 370 students and the item analysis of final 
tryout was done thoroughly including difficulty 
index, discrimination value of each distractor. For 
final administration of the test, a sample of 5431 
students from urban and rural schools, was selected. 
Norms were prepared in terms of percentiles, stan- 
dard scores, normalised standard scores, stanines 
and letter grades. 

The final formof the test consisted of fifty items. 
The reliability coefficients have been calculated using 
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test-retest, split-half methods and by K-R formula 
20 and K-R formula 21. These coefficients ranged 
from .84 to .94, Validity coefficients varied between 
.43 and .75. The other findings were: (i) the per- 
formance of boys was significantly superior to the 
performance of girls; (ii) the city students and urban 
students did not differ significantly in their scores 
on the test; and (iii) rural boys showed a better per- 
formance than the city boys on the test. 


239. BORA, K. P., The Construction and Stan- 
dardisation of a Verbal Group Test of Intelli- 
gence in Assamese, D.Phil. Psy., Gau. U., 
1969. 


The major aim was the construction and 
standardisation of an omnibus type verbal group test 
of intelligence in Assamese, particularly, for use 
among the pupils of classes VII, VIII, IX and X. 

The test consisted of the items based on diffe- 
rent sources of tools, like National Intelligence test, 
the Otis Group Test of Intelligence, the Army Alpha 
Test, the Terman Group.Test, the Thorndike Intelli- 
gence Examination and a few others. The basis of 
intelligence for the test was rational thinking with 
abstract symbols. The battery for the first tryout 
consisted of 220 items and was divided into six sub- 
tests, viz., analogies, opposites, number series, ari- 
thmetical reasoning, verbal reasoning and classifi- 
cation. The preliminary tryout was carried out on 
370 boys and girls from high schools of Gauha- 
ti. The sample included about fortyeight pupils 
from each of the classes VII, VIII, IX and X. The 
difficulty value of the total items was around fifty 
percent level with the range from twenty percent 
to eightyfour percent. Twenty items in each of the 
subtests—opposites, analogy, number series and 
classification and ten items in each of the subtests— 
arithmetical reasoning and verbal reasoning were 
included in the final form of the test. The 
items were arranged in spiral omnibus type 
setting. The time limit for the test was thirty mi- 
nutes. The test was standardised on 3221 pupils 
(1193 girls and 2028 boys) of eighteen schools—five 
girls’, six boys’ and seven mixed of Greater Gauhati 
area. Percentile norms were calculated. 


The reliability of the ‘test by test-retest me- 
thod and by K-R formula 20 was found to be 0.94 
and 0.89 respectively. The coefficients of reliability 
found by the odd-even method were 0.91, 0.96, 
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0.94, 0.96 for classes VII, VIII, IX and X respec- 
tively; SD for the whole sample was 17 and the 
SEm was 4.16. The construct validity of the test 
was determined by finding ‘g’ saturation of the sub- 
tests. The ‘g’ saturation and the centroid h? were 
0.822 and 0.671 for ‘opposites’, 0.810 and 0.660 for 
‘arithmetical reasoning’, 0.714 and 0.660 for ‘verbal 
reasoning’, 0.703 and 0.671 for ‘analogies’, 0.670 
and 0.640 for ‘classification’ and 0.651 and 0.584 
for number series. The concurrent and predictive 
validity coefficients were found by correlating the 
test scores with examination marks. The test was 
also correlated with the Hermon-Nelson Tests of 
Mental Ability, grade 9—12, Form A, 1957 with a 
sample of fortyseven Assamese postgraduate teacher 
trainees and the coefficient of correlation was found 
to be 0.73 + 0.07. 


240. BUCH, M. B., Test of Social Intelligence— 
Construction and Standardisation, Ph.D. Edu., 


MSU, 1960. 


The study was undertaken to prepare a test 
for assessing the social intelligence of individuals 
quantitatively and to study the effect of environmen- 
tal factors as grades and occupational status on 
social intelligence. 

The subtests for the present test of social intel- 
ligence were selected on the basis of certain inde- 
pendent findings supported by the content analysis 
of the available tests of, social intelligence. The sub- 
tests included here were: (i) judgments in social 
situations (twentyseven items), (ii) memory for 
names and faces (twelve items); (iii) observation of 
human behaviour (thirtythree items); (iv) recogni- 
tion of the mental state of the speaker (nineteen 
items); (v) sense of humour (fourteen items); (vi) 
social introduction (twentytwo items). The test was 
expected to be used with S.S.C. class pupils of secon- 
dary schools of Gujarat and as a selection test 
for salesmen, insurance agents and supervisors. Item 
validity was calculated by using chi-square test 
against the external criterion of ratings by super- 
visors. Out of 199 valid items, 127 items were re- 
tained for the final test. For the final study, a rep- 
resentative sample of 954 girls and 3480 boys of 
S.S.C. class was drawn from eleven districts of the 
bilingual Bombay State including » Saurashtra and 
Greater Bombay. Besides, there were 263 insurance 
agents, 253 salesmen and 220 supervisors for the 
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study. The time required was sixty minutes for the 
whole test. Reliability coefficients found by K-R 
formulae 29 and 21, analysis of variance formula 
and test-retest method were .92, .93, .91 and .92 res- 
pectively. Concurrent validity and cross validity were 
found by using sociometrie technique on a sample 
of hostel students, insurance agents and general 
adults. 


From the factor analysis, it was found that 
the test contained only one factor in the six varia- 
bles studied. The validity coefficient of the test 
against the Desai’s Test of Intelligence was .16 
showing that general factor of the present test was 
not ‘g’ factor. The other observations of the study 
were: (i) girls scored higher on an average than boys, 
the difference though small was statistically signifi- 
cant; (ii) the correlation between the present test 
and the scores on the Desai's Test of Intelligence, 
though positive (.16) was not statistically significant; 
(iii) the mean scores of salesmen were more than 
that of insurance agents or supervisors on the test 
of judgment in social situations; (iv) the ability of 
remembering names and faces was more pronounced 
with supervisors rather than with salesmen or in- 
surance agents; (v) there was no marked difference 
in the ability to recognise, ‘the mental state of the 
speaker’ between the three groups of insurance 
agents, salesmen and supervisors; (vi) the salesmen 
were found to have less pronounced ability to observe 
human behaviour than insurance agents; (vii) the 
sense of humour was pronounced in insurance agents 
more than in supervisors and salesmen; (viii) sales- 
men were found to have better knowledge of social 
interactions than what insurance agents and super- 
visors had. 


24]. BUREAU OF PSYCHOLOGY (U.P.), Ver- 
bal Group Test of Intelligence for 12 Plus, 
B.P.T. 12, Allahabad, 1953. 


‘The test is designed primarily for male students 
of class VIT and above falling in the age group of 
twelve plus and attempts to discriminate more 
or less uniformly at all levels of intelligence. 

The test was standardised on 1970 twelve year 
old children reading in sixtynine junior high and 
higher secondary schools of the state of Uttar Pra- 
desh spread over five educational regions of the 
state. In all, 2688 students were put to test. How- 
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ever, 718 students of class VI were excluded from 
the sample because reading ability of this class was 
found to be poor, 

Distribution of raw scores of these 1970 cases 
was found to be slightly negatively skewed. Mean 
and SD were found to be 51,71 and 25.06 respec- 
tively. The large standard deviation suggested that 
the test is quite efficient in discriminating children 
particularly in the middle range of the ability. Scores 
for the twelve month-groups corresponding to age, 
12:0, 12:1, .., 12:11 were calculated for 2nd, Sth, 
16th, 50th, 84th, 95th, 98th and 99th percentiles 
and regression lines were set up for these percentiles, 
The table of norms for the test was drawn. IQ bet- 
ween 85 and 140 were to be relied upon with full 
confidence, However, IQ below 85 were considered 
tentative. Reliability coefficient of the test was cal- 
culated by split-half method and corrected by Spear- 
man-Brown formula on the basis of a random sam- 
ple of 100 scripts. It was found to be 0.97 corres- 
ponding to a standard error of 2,52 points for a 
child’s IQ. Classification chart of IQ into various 
groups has been provided. 


242, BUREAU OF PSYCHOLOGY (U.P.), Con- 
struction and Standardisation of Verbal Group 
Test of Intelligence, B.P.T.Z. (revised) for 
Age Group 13 plus, Allahabad, 1955, 


The test was constructed and standardised 
for assessing the intelligence of school going popu- 
lation, particularly in Uttar Pradesh for the age 
group of thirteen plus. Since this is also the 
age of transfer from junior high school to the higher 
secondary school in the state, the specific aim was 
to provide an effective instrument for facilitating 
this transfer. Therefore an attempt was made to 
make it more discriminative for higher ranges of in- 
telligence than for the lower ones. 


Firstly, a draft of 160 items comprising word 
grouping, analogy, sentence completion, number 
series, reasoning, arithmetical and factual code, per- 
ceptual analysis, geometrical patterns, ctc., was pre- 
pared. A try-out was made on 160 Hindi speaking 
class VII boys of three schools known for above 
average, average and below average results. These 
were divided into six equal piles and the answers 
were entered itemwise in the chart for cach group 
or pile in a descending order. The chart showed 
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group value for each item and also its pass percen- 
tage and its E 1/3 value. It also bore the remark 
whether the item was selected for the final draft or 
not. Only items with pass percentage twenty to 
eighty, preferably those between thirty and sixty, 
were selected. These items were arranged in descen- 
ding order of their group values. Care was taken 
to select items which were comprehensive in variety, 
content and cognitive functions sampled by them. 
Some lengthy items were rejected due to practical 
considerations of time and size of the test. From 
the 160 items of which draft was made, only 58 
were finally selected. Another draft was prepared 
and a total of 100 items were thus selected. The aver- 
age time taken for taking the test was nearly forty- 
five minutes and was therefore, limited to this 
period. The items on the final draft were found to 
have an average pass percentage of 49.5 and E 1/3 
value .64. 


The test was standardised by administering it 
on about 1000 students from  twentyseven higher 
secondary schools of five educational regions of 
Uttar Pradesh, viz., Meerut, Bareilly, Lucknow, 
Banaras and Allahabad. Scores on the test and 
other information regarding each child was written 
on a card in which was entered his/her personal in- 
formation data, raw score, percentile rank and IQ. 
Distribution of scores was found to have a mean of 
28.96, SD 19.8 and median value 25.12. Distribu- 
tion was thus found to be positively skewed (-+.86) 
and this skewness being highly significant, fortyone 
percent of the cases were found to be spread between 
scores of 29 (mean) and 100 meaning thereby, that 
the test is more discriminatory on the higher range 
of intelligence. Also, it was found that number of 
cases between IQ 90 and 115 corresponding roughly 
to raw scores between 16 and 49 was about 58 per- 
cent, i.e. spread over 33 scores, whereas with mean 50 
and SD 15, it would have been crowded in a narrow 
range of 25 scores. Again it was found *that within 
IQ range 90-115, there was better discrimination in 
the range of 100 to 115 than between 90 to 100. 
The test can, therefore, very well be used for dis- 
criminating students of higher intelligence as it 
provides wider range. 


For each monthly distribution of age group 
of thirteen plus, of 995 students, 98th, 95th, 
84th, 50th, 16th, 5th and 2åd percentile scores were 
calculated. From these points, regression equa- 
tions were calculated for each of the percentile rank. 
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243. BUREAU OF PSYCHOLOGY (U.P.), Verbal 
Group Test of Intelligence for 14 Plus, B.P.T.S. 
(revised), Allahabad, 1955. 


The test is designed primarily for class VII 
and above students, of age group of fourteen plus 
and attempts to discriminate more or less uni- 
formly at average and higher levels of intelligence 
so as to be efficacious in selecting children for scien- 
tific and literary courses of higher secondary edu- 
cation in the state of Uttar Pradesh. 

The test was standardised on 952 fourteen 
year old boys reading in twentyseven higher secon- 
dary schools of Uttar Pradesh, spread over five edu- 
cational regions of the state. Out of every three 
schools chosen, one was average, one above average 
and the other below average. The representativeness 
of the schools was determined on the basis of re- 
sults in public examinations, the socio-economic 
status of the population they generally catered for. 

The mean of the distribution of the raw scores 
was found to be 34.19 and SD 20.03. The distribu- 
tion was found to be positively skewed for which 
it was designed so as to discriminate better at mid- 
dle and higher levels of intelligence. Regression co- 
efficients of raw scores on age were calculated for 
2nd, Sth, 16th, 50th, 84th, 95th, 98th percentiles 
for twelve month-groups corresponding to 14:0, 
14:1, ... 14.11. These were found to be respectively 
-50, .12, .50, .09, .16, .10 and .01. Surprisingly, 
coefficients were found uniformly very low and 
actually negative in the middle range. Under the cir- 
cumstances, age allowance was not granted. Norms 
of the test were set up, the table of which shows the 
raw scores and corresponding IQs at different per- 
centile levels. For standardising the test, the mean 
of IQs was kept 100 and S.D. 15. The reliability 
coefficient of the test was calculated by  split-half 
method and corrected by S-B formula. It was 
found to be .96. It corresponded to a standard error 
of 3 points for a child’s IQ. Classification chart for 
interpreting IQ into various groups of intelligence 
has been provided. 


244. BUREAU OF PSYCHOLOGY, (U.P.), Inter- 
est Inventory (Ruchi Pattri), Allahabad, 1968. 


The aim was to construct an interest inventory 
to measure the interest of students of classes X and 
XII. 
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In pteparing the inventory, the method of 
‘logical keying of items’ as named by Cronbach was 
used. Based on this method, activities of each inter- 
est area were described. These items for each inter- 
est area were classified. In the present inventory, 
the areas of interest used were the same as sug- 
gested by Kuder in his Vocational Preference Re- 
cord Manual C. They were: outdoor, mechanical, 
computational, scientific, persuasive, artistic, lite- 
rary, musical, social service and clerical. Inventory 
has five parts. Each part has fifty items. Thus, it con- 
sists of 250 items. In part one—most liked items 
were put, in part two—liked items, in part three— 
generally liked items, in part four—tess liked items 
and in part five—least liked items were put. For each 
interest area, twentyfive items were selected and put 
in the order most liked to least liked items. For ad- 
ministration and scoring, instructions were prepared. 
For calculating the reliability of instrument, it was 
administered to students of three local colleges in 
classes X and XII, keeping in view the sociv-econo- 
mic status of the parents of the students. As many 
as 122 students took the test. By product moment 
method, correlation coefficients among all the ten 
interest areas were found out. 

The product moment r's among the ten inter- 
est areas ranged between .51 (musical) and .67 
(mechanical). All the correlations were significant 
at .01 level. As regards the validity, it is suggested 
that the interest inventory was constructed on the 
basis of the interest area given by Kuder. Items 
were selected on logical analysis based on definition 
of interest area given by Kuder. Items put were 
based on the suggested vocational activities describ- 
ed in the manual. Thus, its validity has been prov- 
ed. With its popular use more evidence could be 
collected. Standard criterion was based on the scores 
obtained by the students of classes X and XII for 
which percentages were found out. Interpretation of 
the scores, their vocational meanings have been 
given at the end of the manual. 


245. CIE, CLE. Individual Scale of Intelligence, 
New Delhi, 1957. 


The study aimed at constructing an individual 
scale of intelligence in Hindi for the age group of 
three to sixteen and above. The idea was to 
adapt essentially the Terman - Merril Revision and 
some other tests for Indian children so as to evolve 
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an age scalefor groups three to sixteen years and 
above. 

The work began with a survey of the various 
tests devised elsewhere as based on the old Stanford- 
Binet. Test items were put in the age groups which 
were generally assigned by the various authorities. 
One hundred and fortyseven items constituting the 
provisional battery for tryout were split into two 
forms. The number of items included in every age 
group in the original battery varied from eight to 
twelve. The test was administered to a random sam- 
ple of 1436 school children of fifty schools 
in Delhi metropolis. The random sample of 
school children was made first by randomising 
the schools and then randomising the children in 
these schools. Out of 1436 children, 712 were boys 
and 724 were girls. From the analysis of the socio- 
economic status of parents numbering 1345, it was 
found that a large majority was from middle class 
families. The percentage of passes for each test item, 
in each age group, for boys and girls together, was 
determined and so also the difficulty values of each 
test item, in terms of the percentage of passes on indi- 
vidual items in the entire sample of children were 
calculated. Care was taken that the scale was not 
overloaded with verbal items and that nonverbal and 
performance items had a fair share in at least earlier 
stages. In assigning ages to various test items, Burt’s 
method was followed in preference to that of Terman. 
Thus assigning the ages to the various good items, 
a tentative scale was formed. The finding of IQs 
on the scale could be possible for children of ages 
upto eleven plus with the items selected upto the 
age of eleven. The test items put in the scale 
for ages three to eleven plus could be accepted 
as valid for finding IQs of children of age below 
eleven and the validity of items beyond that age 
level (exactly beyond twelve years of age) in the same 
had to be further determined after selecting items for 
age level of fourteen years and for the adult level. The 
validity of various test items was further examined 
by calculating biserial r’s for each test item as against 
the test as a whole. Mental ages for each age group 
were taken to represent the total score on the test. 
For tests allocated to a particular age, biserial r’s 
were calculated for that age and also for the ones 
preceding and succeeding. 


The validity of the scale, so far finalised, has 
not been examined against any other external crite- 
tion. For the present, the scale consisting of valid 
items and having the criterion of internal consis- 
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tency fairly fulfils the necessary conditions of a stan- 
dardised test of intelligence and can be used for 
children of age groups below eleven years for esti- 
mation of their IQs. 


246. CIE, Construction and Standardisation of a 
Verbal Group Test of Intelligence ( 13+), New 
Delhi, 1959. 


The purpose of the study was to develop a 
test for assessing general ability of school going chil- 
dren of age group eleven to fourteen years. It is an 
omnibus test in Hindi having a variety of items gene- 
rally accepted as measuring intelligence. 


A pool of 300 items of different types was 
constructed, which was divided for ease of admini- 
stration into four forms A,B,C and D of seventyfive 
items each. These forms. were administered to a 
sample of 1341 children of age groups eleven plus to 
fourteen plus from Delhi schools. The items were sub- 
jected to item analysis. The final form of the test 
consisted of eightyfive items distributed among the 
types of matching the rhyme, same or opposite, clas- 
sification, numerical problems, syllogistic reasoning, 
analogies, essential thing, code, number series, best 
answer and synonyms. For the final standardisation 
of the test, due to several reasons, all primary schools, 
all rural schools, craft and vocational schools and 
schools with languages other than Hindi as medium 
of instruction were excluded. From the rest of the 
schools, 633 boys and 581 girls were randomly selec- 
ted to form the final sample. Norms, reliability and 
validity of the test were established. 


The split-half reliability coefficient of the test 
was 0.97. The test-retest reliability coefficient ranged 
between 0.73 and 0.87. The validity coefficient for 
the test against the previous school examination 
marks was 0.42 for boys and that for girls was 0.33 
(only thirteen year old children were considered). 
The validity coefficient for the test against the tea- 
chers’ estimate was 0.60. The validity coefficients 
for the test against the nonverbal test of intelligence 
(prepared by J. W. Jenkins and published by National 
Foundation of Educational Research in England and 
Wales, translated in Hindi at the Central Institute of 
Education) and against the Raven’s Progressive Mat- 
rices were respectively 0.71 and 0.43. 
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247. CHATTERJEE, B. B., Exploration of Some 
Structural Components of Creativity Through 
Projective Tests, Gandhian Institute of Studies, 
Varanasi, 1970. 


The aim of the study was to find the impact 
of schooling received by the child on his productive 
imagination. 

Children of age group eight to fourteen years 
were drawn randomly from five different schools, 
These schools were—one well equipped convent school 
run on Western lines, one equally well equipped con- 
vent run on combined Indian and Western lines, one 
well equipped Basic school at Sewapuri near Varanasi, 
and two poorly equipped village schools. Chatterjee- 
Sharma’s adaptation of Lownfeld Mosaic Test, and 
Indian adaptation of Raven’s Controlled Projection 
Tests were administered to the whole sample. 
In the latter test, only drawings made by the 
children were considered for analysis and scoring. 
Both the tests were rated on a fifteen point scale fash- 
ioned on the lines of Semantic Differential vf Osgood. 

The investigator arrived at the following find- 
ings : (i) In terms of productivity, children from well 
equipped and advantaged schools seem to do somewhat 
better than their counterparts in ill equipped schools. 
But in terms of aesthetic qualities, such clear-cut 
differences are found only in drawing. (ii) The con- 
sistencies in performance across projective outputs 
using two modalities of expression can be accounted 
for by the construct of response set rather than any 
intrinsic projective process. 


248. CHATTERIJI, S., Development of Nonverbal 
Interest Inventory based on Adaptation of 
Certain aspects of Kuder Preference Record, 
D.Phil. Psy., Cal. U., 1961. 


The study was undertaken to develop an inte- 
rest inventory for the students in India. 

The pilot inventory was constructed using stick 
figures to depict the activities. Ten fields of interest 
such as fine arts, literary work, science, medical 
services, agriculture, mechanical work, crafts, outdoor 
sports, household work, clerical and musical were con- 
sidered. About 500 pictures using stick figures were 
prepared and 350 were used in the first triadic form 
of the inventory. Experienced judges were asked to 
rate the activity pictures. In the first stage, twenty 
pictures were taken and were given to a representa- 
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tive group of arts and science students. This gave 
scores on ten broad interest areas. On the basis of 
judges’ opinions and students’ responses, the experi- 
mental version consisting of nine areas was prepared. 
This experimental version was administered on 800 
boys of topmost class of their school career in Cal- 
cutta, Patna, Allahabad, Agra, Bombay, Sholapur 
and Ranchi. This test had undergone four revisions. 
Intercorrelations between the different scales, scale 
reliability coefficients and intercorrelations between 
the stages were calculated for the scores obtained 
after each revision of the scoring scale. As the co- 
rrelation coefficients between the last two sets of 
scores were all .90 or above, the scales were consi- 
dered sufficiently purified. 

Considerably higher correlation coefficients bet- 
ween the scientific, the medical and the technical 
scores on Kuder Preference Record, were found on a 
sample of  thirtythree first year arts and 
science students. The obtained correlation coefficient 
between the Kuder Preference Record scientific and 
mechanical scales was as high as .72. Correlation 
between the scientific and the mechanical scales was 
the highest. Between the outdoor and the scientific 
scales the relation was reversed. Intercorrelations for 
the ten scales of CNPR-962 were calculated on the 
basis of stratified random sample of 200 cases picked 
up from 1300 cases collected earlier. The relation 
between KPR and CNPR scores, CNPR scores and 
achievement, CNPR scores and manifest interest 
were also found out. Lastly, stability of interest 
measured by the KPR and the CNPR was found 
out. The reliability coefficients for ten CNPR-962 
scales (calculated by K-R formula 21) ranged from 
.69 to’ .95 for all the scales. It was observed that 
students’ interests had shown high stability in those 
fields which were in some way connected with the 
training given. 


249. CHATTERII, S. and MUKHERJEE, M., Non- 
Language Test of Verbal Intelligence, ISI, Cal- 
cutta, 1967. 


The study aimed at developing a test which 


would measure verbal ability through a nonlanguage 


or language fair medium. It was hypothesised that 


such a nonlanguage test may meet the dual challenge 


of language and accurate prediction. $ 

a he beginning, the pilot study was carried 
out, A small test of fiftyfive items consisting of three 
parts, viz., similarity, classification and picture series 
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was constructed in a nonlanguage form. With this 
nonlanguage test, test of abstract reasoning 
and test of verbal reasoning were also included. 
The test was administered to about 1075 
students of class VIII belonging to thirteen different 
schools of Calcutta. The reliability coefficient (K-R 
formula 21) of this pilot study was  .82 
and validity coefficient was as high as .39 
even at the stage of development. As a 
result of the pilot study, experimental form with 
large number of items was prepared and tried vut. 
This experimental version consisted of four parts, 
viz., classification, opposites, analogy and picture 
arrangement. The experimental form was admini- 
stered on 500 students of class VIII in different 
schools of Calcutta situated in different areas. Two 
other tests which were used in the pilot study were 
also used this time. Mean and standard deviation for 
each part of the test were calculated separately for 
boys and girls. There was no significant difference 
between the two sexes. The intercorrelations between 
the different parts of the test were round about .52. 
The reliability coefficient for the total test score was 
.91 (K-R formula 21). The validity coeffi- 
cients of the part and total scores on the 
test calculated against total school examination 
marks ranged from .22 to .40 with a median of 
.28. On the basis of the scores obtained by the can- 
didates on the three tests, viz., the non-language 
test of verbal intelligence (NLTVI), the test of ver- 
bal reasoning (VR) and revised test of abstract 
reasoning (AR), the three stages of item analysis as 
done in the pilot study were repeated. The diffi- 
culty and discrimination values were obtained with 
NLTVI scores. Validity coefficients were obtained 
on the basis of the selected items of NLTVI. The 
experimental form was revised. The values of revis- 
ed NLTVI held great predictive value specially for 
the science groups. This was also true for the girls’ 
humanities group, while the obtained validity co- 
efficients for the boys’ humanities and commerce 
groups were of much lower order. The revised 
items were arranged on the basis of their difficulty 
values separately for the four parts of the NLTVI. 
The final test was administered on the students of 
class VIII of randomly selected three boys’ and 
three girls’ schools of Calcutta which had Bengali 
as the medium of instruction. The total time taken 
was fortyfive minutes. The intercorrelations among 
the NLTVI part scores were calculated along with 
means and standard deviations. 
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The values of intercorrelations between parts 
of the test were significant at .01 level. The reliabi- 
lity coefficients (K-R formula 21) were .64, .69, .76, 
and .79 for all the four parts of the test. The regional 
norms were developed on the basis of data collect- 
ed. The validity coefficients were calculated against 
the total annual school examination marks. They 
ranged from .22 to .64 with a median of .38. All 
the obtained coefficients were significantly different 
from zero. 


250. CHATTERIJI, S., and MUKHERJEE, M., 
Predictive Validity of an Aptitude Test Bat- 
tery used for Differential Prediction, ISI, Cal- 
cutta, 1967. 


The present study dealt with the validity study 
of an aptitude test battery developed for measuring 
the potential ability of students studying in the delta 
class, in different streams of study, viz., science, 
humanities, commerce, home science, agriculture, 
technical and fine arts. The test battery consisted of 
the following tests — English knowledge and com- 
prehension, clerical aptitude, abstract reasoning, 
verbal reasoning, mathematical knowledge and apti- 
tude, scientific knowledge and aptitude, and mecha- 
nical comprehension. 

A total of 1042 students (386 girls and 656 
boys) of class VIII of twelve Bengali medium higher 
secondary schools at Calcutta in the year 1963 
formed the sample. The schools were selected on 
the basis of stratified random sampling. The mean, 
median, mode, and the standard deviation for the 
scores were calculated. The split-half reliability co- 
efficients were more or less satisfactory, though for 
some of the tests the obtained values were a bit low 
in comparison with the number of items included in 
the test. To obtain the estimates of the performances 
of the students at a future date on the basis of the 
scores on the aptitude tests in different courses of 
study, multiple regression equations were developed. 
For regression equations, Class IX annual examina- 
tion marks were taken as criterion. For finding out 
whether the intra-group differences in the regression 
equations for four of the five broad classifications 
were statistically significant or not, the method des- 
cribed by Rao, C. R., was used. In order to check 
the accuracy with which the aptitude tests could 
predict success, the scores were combined in the 
way indicated by the regression equations obtained 
for different streams and expectancy tables using the 
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weighted scores were developed. This was compar- 
ed with the predictive validity of school examina- 
tion marks in English and mathematics, the perfor- 
mances on which were usually considered for the 
allocation of the students to different streams. For 
testing the predictive validity, the students were 
grouped as high, average and low on the basis of 
their marks in mathematics and English separately. 

The results indicated that (i) when the students 
were classified on the basis of their scores in 
mathematics, it could be seen that the predictive 
efficiency of these scores with respect to later success 
in science stream was lower than that of the weight- 
ed combination of the aptitude test scores, specially 
for boys’ group; (ii) this score in mathematics was 
related in a better way with success in humanities; 
Gii) those who were in the low group according to 
mathematics marks had more than fifty percent 
chance of passing the science course; (iv) in the case 
of the commerce stream, these marks had negligible 
relation with future success; (v) the marks in Eng- 
lish were better related to success in science than 
were the marks in mathematics; and (vi) the English 
marks were highly related to later success in any of 
the three streams — science, humanities and com- 
merce. 


251. DASGUPTA, J. C., Assessment of Personality, 
David Hare Training College, Calcutta, 1969. 


The study was undertaken to prepare and vali- 
date a battery of inventories for quantitative mea- 
surement of certain personality traits and to see how 
the childhood experiences and the personality traits 
influence the mental health and happiness of a sub- 
ject. 

The battery contained items pertaining to traits, 
viz., (i) love-giving, (ii) love-seeking, (iii) self-love, 
(iv) assertion and submission, and (v) happiness. 
The sample of 1150 persons of both males and 
females of the age groups ten to eleven and forty 
to fortynine was drawn from Calcutta and 
California. Some subjects of the sample had 
clinical experience. The inventories were validated 
against the average of independent ratings of forty 
subjects by three competent observers. 

The product moment ‘r’ revealed that for 
each, the value was significant at 1 percent level. Re- 
liability coefficients of individual subtests by test- 
retest method ranged from .68 to .86, by split-half 
method they ranged from .46 to .77, while the r’s 
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of the whole battery with individual subtests ranged 
from .64 to .79. Following observations were also 
made: (i) Upto certain age, love-giving was found 
to increase as one grew older. Females in each 
age group were, on the whole, more loving than 
males. (ii) The capacity of love-giving was largely 
genetically determined. Parental love versus aggres- 
sion received during childhood by the subjects bore 
no relationship to the love-giving capacity during 
adolescence or adult years. (iii) While love-giving 
was not influenced by the'fact of receiving parental 
love, the wish to be loved was found to be highly 
susceptible to such influence. (iv) Adolescents were 
found to have greater self-love than adults. Men 
displayed greater love than women. (v) Self-aggres- 
sion and object aggression were significantly and 
positively correlated. The levels of  self-aggression 
and object-aggression were the same in the case of 
seventyfive percent men and seventyone percent 
women. (vi) The experimental work confirmed a 
clinical finding that a person rejects himself if his 
parents have rejected him. (vii) Males showed sig- 
nificantly greater assertion, while females showed 
interest in submission. (viii) Happiness was found 
to have the highest negative correlation with aggres- 
sion. Self-love was found to show a small but sig- 
nificantly positive relationship with neuroticism. (ix) 
American women were found to be much more as- 
sertive than their Indian counterparts. 


252. DASS, S. L., Developing a Motion Pictures’ 
Group Test of Personality for Adolescents on 
the lines of Thematic Apperception Test, Ph.D. 
Psy., Pan. U., 1967. 


The study aims at developing a group 
thematic test of personality for adolescent boys. Short 
movie picture sequences have been used as stimuli 
for obtaining stories from subjects. The test is 
trait oriented and has been developed on psycho- 
metric lines. The ten sequences are related to ten 


personality qualities, one sequence referring to only 


one quality. All the sequences are silent and each 
one of them takes about half a minute for projection. 
Ten personality qualities of the Guilford-Zimmer- 
man Temperament Survey form the basis of the 
test. í 

Movie pictures of the finally selected ten sit- 
uations presented only midportions of activities 
taken from the day to day life of adolescents and 
provided adequate scope to the subjects not only 
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for subjectively interpreting the portions presented, 
but also for formulating their preceding and con- 
cluding portions. Stories were assessed following a 
normative scheme in which the assessor, after going 
through the story of a boy written to its related 
sequence, answered three questions by tick-marking 
a five point rating scale for each question. Inter- 
rater reliability coefficients ranged from .01 to .70 
with a median of .39. The test-retest reliability co- 
efficients with a time gap of forty days ranged from 
.42 to .85 with a median value of .74. 

The concurrent validity coefficients against 
Indian version of the Guilford-Zimmerman Tem- 
perament Survey ranged from .26 to .27 with a 
median value of .26. The validity coefficients against 
teacher ratings ranged from .18 to .52 with a median 
value of .37. The validity coefficients against the cri- 
terion of sociometric assessment ranged from .22 to 
.41 with a median value of .31. The test can be used 
for selection of boys for situations in which the per- 
sonality qualities like general activity, sociability, 
restraint, ascendance, emotional stability, _ friendli- 
ness, objectivity, personal relations and masculinity 
come into play. 


253. DAVE, B. M., Construction and Standard- 
isation of Scientific Aptitude Test, Ph.D. Edu., 
SPU, 1964. 


The present test was designed to measure 
scientific aptitude of high school students and to 
help the authorities concerned in selecting and ad- 
mitting pupils to the science courses at the uni- 
versity level and help in early identification of ex- 
ceptional science talent. 

The term ‘scientific aptitude’ was analysed 
in terms of basic traits, viz., (i) scientific compre- 
hension, (ii) mechanical reasoning, (iii) numerical 
ability, (iv) space relations, and (v) scientific infor- 
mation. In the beginning, 180 items were prepar- 
ed and administered to two criterion groups con- 
sisting of students having high and low scientific ap- 
titude, selected on the basis of teachers’ ratings and 
achievement in a general science test. Chi-square tech- 
nique was employed and the items which discrimin- 
ated between the two groups were considered valid. 
The item difficulty and internal consistency of each 
valid item was found out by administering the test 
to 370 S.S.C. class pupils, selected at random from 
thirteen different schools of five districts of Gujarat 
state. The final test consisting of 100 items was 
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standardised on a sample of 1218 S.S.C. class pupils 
selected randomly from thirtytwo schools and three 
coaching classes of seven districts of Gujarat. The 
time limit for the whole test was fifty minutes. 


The values of the mean, median and standard 
deviation of the test scores were found to be 28.17, 
28.00 and 9.90 respectively. The chi-square test of 
goodness of fit showed that the scores were normally 
distributed. The reliability coefficients calcu- 
lated by test-retest, split-half, rational equivalence 
and analysis of variance methods were .92, .92, 
.91 and .89 respectively. Content, construct, con- 
current, predicitive and cross validity co-efficients 
were also computed. 


254. DESAI, K. G., The Construction and Standard- 
isation of a Battery of Group Tests of In- 
telligence in Gujarati for the Age-Group 12-18 
Studying in Standards VII to XI of Second- 
ary Schools, Ph.D. Edu., Bom. U., 1954. 


The purpose of the study was to develop a 
battery of group tests of intelligence in Gujarati. 
The investigation sought to prepare a tool to measure 
verbal ability, number ability, ability to perceive re- 
lations and follow directions, imagination, reasoning, 
judgement, memory, suggestibility, and speed of res- 
ponse. 

Accordingly, the subtests included in the tests 
were: (i) following directions, (ii) opposites, (iii) dis- 
arranged sentences, (iv) proverbs, (v) reasoning, 
(vi) number sequence, (vii) analogies, (viii) similari- 
ties, (ix) narrative completion, (x) memory and sugges- 
tibility, (xi) synonyms and antonyms, (xii) classi- 
fication, (xiii) arithmetical problems, (xiv) geometri- 
cal figures, (xv) family tree, (xvi) arranging in 
alphabetical order-imagery tests, (xvii) code language 
or foreign language tests, (xviii) mirror images, and 
(xix) general information. All tests were intended 
to be verbal. A pre-tryout was done on a sample of 
fifty students and the actual tryout on a sample of 
246 boys and 149 girls drawn from two schools in 
Greater Bombay. The final form prepared through 
item analysis was administered on a sample of 4735 
boys and 4770 girls with a time limit of seventy 
minutes. 

The coefficients of reliability found by split-half 
and test-retest methods were 0.77 and 0.88 respec- 
tively and that for the whole test by Spearman- 
Brown formula was 0.94. Coefficients of correlation 
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of IQs with the marks in the annual examination, 
teachers’ estimate and Gujarati adaptation of the 
Stanford Revision were found to be .42, .53 and .82 
respectively. As regards internal validity, the validity 
coefficients were found to vary from .503 to .845. 
The centroid method was employed on a sample of 
100 cases for factorial validity and Spearman’s 
method for detecting ‘g’ saturation was also attemp- 
ted. The correlation between the caste and intelligence 
was found to be very low. As regards sex, the VII 
grade girls scored much lower than the boys of the 
same class. No difference in intelligence upto the 
age of fourteen was noticed due to sex but 
after that age, girls were found to be a bit better, 


255, DESAI, U. R., Construction and Standard- 
isation of a Language Aptitude Test for High 
School Students in Gujarati, Ph. D. Edu., Guj. 
U., 1970. 


The study was undertaken to construct a lan- 
guage aptitude test battery for pupils in the age-range 
of 10.6 to 18.5 studying in different grades of secon- 
dary schools of Gujarat. 

The battery included various subtests, viz., (i) 
spellings; (ii) synonyms; (iii) meaning of idioms; (iv) 
word meaning; (v) meaning, of proverbs (similarity); 
(vi) meaning of proverbs (dissimilarity); (vii) 
multi-meaning words; (viii) words for a phrase; 
(ix) sentence structure and punctuation; and 
(x) regionalism, styles and comprehension. The test 
was tried out twice to remove ambiguities and to 
check adequacy of instructions. For item analysis, the 
test was administered on 266 boys and 130 girls. Item 
analysis was separately done on each of the sixteen 
groups formed on the basis of grade, sex, and 
culture, using Harper’s Psychometric Research and 
Service chart. Guilford’s formula for correction was 
used, Out of 220 items, 100 items were chosen. 
The mean difficulty value was about fifty percent. 
The subtest designed to measure ‘style’ was eli- 
minated completely on account of poor discrimin- 
ation indices. The items were arranged in a spiral 
omnibus form and printed in a single booklet. In 
total, there were 100 items distributed over ten 
different subtests. The stratified sample drawn includ- 
ed both boys (4044) and girls (2477) of urban and 
semi-urban areas studying in grades VIII and falling 
in the age-range of eleven to nineteen years. The mean 
scores of different age groups in each of the four 
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grades, separately for the two cultures and sexes were 
calculated and the significance of their differences 
was studied by calculating critical ratios. Separate 
norms for each grade, sex and culture were established. 
Percentile rank was used as a measure of brightness. 
Stanines were also calculated for each subgroup. 
Reliability, validity and the measures of central ten- 
dency were also computed. The reliability of test 
was found out by test-retest method,  split-half 
method, Rulon’s formula, Guttman’s formula and 
K-R formula 20. The values ranged from .32 
(test-retest, students of grade XI, N= 50) to 
.82 (K-R formula 20, entire group, N=290). The 
test was validated against the criteria of examination 
marks and teachers’ estimates of pupils’ language ap- 
titude. The validity coefficients ranged from .30 to 
51. The product-moment correlation coefficient 
between PRs on the test and the deviation IQs on the 
Desai-Bhatt’s Group Test of Intelligence was found 
to be .37. The correlation between this test and a 
test of numerical ability was low (r=.2). Factor an- 
alysis by Thurstone’s centroid method revealed only 
one general factor. A study of the frequency distri- 
butions of the scores for each of the sixteen norm 
groups revealed that the rise in the mean score with 
grade was consistently observed and could be treated 
as test validity. The other observations were (i) the 
frequency distribution was normal; (ii) regarding sex 
difference in language aptitude, the mean scores of 
girls were found to be consistently superior to that 
of boys in each grade and culture group. 


256. DESHPANDE, K.H., Preparation of a Pre- 
dictive Battery of Tests for Aptitude for 
Science for Boys of Secondary Schools, Ph.D. 
Edu., Nag. U., 1967. 


In this study, an attempt has been made to 
evolve a battery of tests to measure aptitude for 
science. The major purposes for constructing the test 
were (i) to help and select students for science cour- 
ses at the end of class VII and (ii) to provide a 
tool to predict the likely achievement of the pupils 
in science courses in future. The test was constructed 
for use in the Vidharbha area of the Maharashtra 
State. TE 
The battery consists of six subtests on (i) num- 
ber, (ii) reasoning, (iii) problem-solving, (iv) me- 
mory, (v) physical relations and (vi) finger dexterity. 
The test was tried out on a sample of 409 students 
of grade VIII from eight high schools of Nagpur, 
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Amravati and Washin. In the tryout form, there 
were 268 items in addition to the finger dexterity test. 
Davis’ tables were used for item analysis. The final 
draft of the test consisted of 201 items and the finger 
dexterity test. For normative data, the final test was 
administered to 856 students from seven schools of 
Nagpur and Amravati. The students had passed class 
VII. 

The distribution of the scores was found to 
be normal. The reliability coefficients of the indivi- 
dual tests ranged from .65 to .92. The reliability 
coefficient for the composite test, by using Mosier’s 
formula, was found to be .94. The validity coeffici- 
ent for the test, by using Thompson’s inverse matrix 
method and by Aitken’s method of pivotal conden- 
sation and corrected for shrinkage, was found to be 
56. A sharp differentiation between the poor and 
good achievers was made available by the use 
of discriminant function. The factor analysis exhibit- 
ed more clearly the nature of functions involved in 
the test and criterion performances. The existence of 
a substantial ‘g as a first major factor running 
through all the variables was displayed. The highest 
loading of .72 of the second factor was obtained by 
the criterion. This factor showed that there was a 
sort of ‘Motor Mechanical Manipulative’ factor in the 
criterion which linked it with higher dexterity. The 
factor matrix without criterion showed the highest 
loadings of .68 in the first general factor on prob- 
lem test which nearly assumed the character of 
achievement in science examination. The school 
factor was a pure ‘N’ factor having no linkage with 
other test. In both the analyses, the second factor 
was of subordinate nature, particularly in the bipolar 
grouping of variables. The variables in the order of 
their saturations by the factor had the fol- 
lowing pattern—criterion, number, problem, rea- 
soning, memory, physical relations and finger 
dexterity. This process demonstrated that the tests 
were working together in the common direction of 
a functional unity which had a major share in the 
criterion of examination marks with unknown reli- 
ability and validity. 


257. GOPALAN, N.P., Construction and Standar- 
disation of a Vocational Interest Inventory for 
the Secondary School Pupils of Kerala, Ph.D. 
Edu., Ker. U., 1972. 


The main purpose of the study was to develop 
a standardised instrument to assess the interests of 
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secondary school pupils in Kerala to reveal educa- 
tional and vocational choices. ; 
Kuder format was followed in developing the 
inventory. First, fourteen interest areas were 
tentatively selected on the basis of the areas measur- 
ed by the Kuder Preference Record, Chatterji’s 
Non-Language Preference Record, etc. Then these 
areas were presented to pupils of standard X in 
different schools to write down those areas in which 
they had some interest and under each of the areas 
a number of activities which they thought were in- 
dicative of their interest in those areas. After analy- 
sing the activities the following eleven areas were 
finally selected, (i) outdoor, (ii) computational, (iii) 
engineering, (iv) scientific, (v) medical, (vi) agri- 
cultural, (vii) persuasive, (viii) artistic, (ix) literary, 
(x) special service and (xi) household. Thus, for 
pilot inventory, 165 triads were formed which in- 
cluded a total number of 495 activities and each 
area being represented by fortyfive activities. This 
pilot inventory, with necessary instructions and ans- 
wersheet, was administered to 100 students of stan- 
dard X—fifty boys and fifty girls, drawn from seven 
schools. After scoring the answersheets, item ana- 
lysis was carried out. The final inventory included 
132 triads which were found to be significant as a 
result of item analysis. This final inventory was ad- 
ministered to 1071 students selected by proportionate 
stratified sampling technique. Only 1058 answer 
sheets were used for analysis and preparation of 
norms. The answersheets of the standardisation sam- 
ple were scored and grouped according to sex. Each 
sex group was further divided according to rural- 
urban locality and each of these was further arranged 
in ascending order of age. Means and standard de- 
viations of all the subgroups were calculated and 


were used to find significant differences, if any, 
between the different groups. On the basis 
of these findings, it was decided to pre- 


pare a set of separate norms for rural boys, 
urban boys, rural girls, and urban girls. A 
second set of norms for boys (rural and urban 
combined) and girls (rural and urban combined) 
was prepared. A third set of norms based on the 
total sample was also prepared. The percentile was 
adopted as the type of norm for the present inven- 
tory and the tables of norms were prepared from 
cumulative percentages. The reliability was estimated 
by the split-half as well as by the test-retest methods. 
Face validity and construct validity were estimated. 
An indirect indication of validity by the low inter- 
correlations between the different scales and factorial 
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validity were also attempted for the present inven- 
tory. 

The present study has resulted in the develop- 
ment of an inventory consisting of 227 valid items 
presented in 132 triads in twelve statement sheets to 
measure the vocational interests of the secondary 
school pupils of Kerala. Answersheets, scoring sten- 
cils, a manual containing general background inform- 
ation, instructions for administration, and norms for 
various groups are also developed. 


258. HUNDAL, P.S., Construction and Standardi- 
zation of a Verbal Group Test of General 
Mental Ability for the Panjabi Speaking School 
Children of Age-Group 13-17 years, Ph.D. 
Psy., Pan. U., 1963. 


The objective was to standardise a verbal test 
of general mental ability for Panjabi speaking school 
children of age group thirteen to seventeen years. 

The preliminary draft having seven subtests 
was prepared and administered on a sample of 378 
school children. The items were analysed and suit- 
able test items from different subtests were selected 
and arranged in ascending order of difficulty. In 
the second stage, the test draft was administered to 
a new group of 351 students drawn from grades VII 
to XI. In the third stage, the test booklet was ad- 
ministered to 340 students drawn from grades VII 
to XI. Item analysis was carried out on the basis 
of both the second and third tryouts. It was found that 
the two sets of results, with regard to item difficulty, 
were quite comparable. Hence, the average item diffi- 
culty for each item was computed and on this basis the 
test items in the final version of the test were ar- 
ranged. The final test was administered on a random 
sample of 1,882 students from grades VII to XI se- 
lected from the Panjabi speaking area of the Punjab. 
T-scale and C-scale norms for grades VII to XI, for 
age range thirteen to seventeen years were 
established for boys and girls, separately. The 
reliability was established by test-retest and by split- 
half methods. Validity coefficient against academic 
achievement scores of 345 selected students of grades 
VII to XI was found out. To find out the factorial 
validity, answersheets of 400 students of grades 
VII to XI were used. The centroid solution, followed 
with rotation through extended vectors methods, was 
employed for this purpose. 

It was found that (i) the reliability coefficients 
found by test-retest method ranged from .87 to .90 
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for different grades; and that by split-half method, 
they were around .95 and (ii) the validity coefficient 
against academic achievement scores was .83 and 
the test measured a factor of ‘General Mental 
Ability.’ 


259, HUSSAIN, S., Hindi Adaptation of Bell's 
Adjustment Inventory and Construction of 
Norms for College Students, Ph.D. Psy., Pat. 
U., 1969. 


The study aimed at adapting the Bell’s Ad- 
justment Inventory in Hindi for college students. 

The items initially adapted by Educational and 
Vocational Guidance Bureau, Patna, Bihar were 
used in this study. The inventory was administered 
to a sample vf college students of Patna University. 
After item analysis, 135 items were retained. Inter- 
correlations among the four areas of adjustment 
were computed. Reliability and validity of the in- 
ventory were found out and were quite high. Per- 
centile norms were developed separately for male 
and female students at different educational levels. 
Separate norms were also developed for rural and 
urban male college students. 


260, JAIN I, A Non-verbal Test of Intelligence, 
Ph.D. Psy., Del. U., 1965. 


The study aimed at preparing a standardised 
nonverbal test of intelligence. 

Spearman’s two factor theory was used for con- 
structing the test with the assumptions that (a) in 
representative populations, the general factor ac- 
counts for a large proportion of the total common 
factor variance and (b) the general factor is less 
liable to vary in different populations or with altera- 
tions in the battery of tests. Spearman’s general fac- 
tor hypothesis regarding the nature of intelligence 
was selected in preference to the more comprehen- 
sive hypothesis postulated by Vernon and Holzinger. 
Perceptual medium was chosen for this test. A pool 
of 300 items were selected and administered 
on a sample of 370 final year degree students 
of Delhi University. Davis’ procedure for item 


analysis was employed for the selection of items. 
itable on the criteria 


Two hundred items were su n | 
of internal consistency and external validity. For the 
construction of the parallel forms of the test, the 
selected items were matched for three indices, viz. 
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item difficulty, internal consistency and item vali- 
dity, and allocated to the two forms-of the test. To 
this end, a procedure of successive subgrouping was 
devised by the author. A preliminary check on the 
extent of parallelism achieved was also made. The 
final forms of the tests were tried out along- 
with a number of criterion referenced tests for 
determining the most suitable time limit for the test 
forms, for verifying their parallelism and finding 
their reliability and validity. The testing programme 
was conducted in two phases. In the first phase, the 
two forms of the test were administered, alongwith 
four criterion tests to 210 candidates for commis- 
sions in the Armed Forces, In the second phase, 
277 candidates for admission to the various techni- 
cal|nontechnical trades in the Indian Air Force were 
given form B of the test and a number of reference 
tests. 

The parallel forms reliability for the test was 
80 and the index of reliability was .90. K-R esti- 
mates of reliability indicate that the test forms are 
fairly homogeneous. Factorial- validity was studied 
by analysing the test, first against a battery of va- 
rious reference tests. The former study showed that 
the two forms of the test had fairly high ‘g’ satura- 
tion, viz., .77 and .73 for form A and form B respec- 
tively, and ‘g’ saturation for the two forms was found 
to be the highest. The final forms were administered 
to a fresh sample to determine a suitable time limit 
for the test forms and was fixed at fifty minutes. 
The criteria of maximising power component, 
reliability and validity of the test forms in 
addition to maximum variance and suitable location 
of the mean in the score range were used. A set of 
norms applicable to the higher secondary school 
leavers of Delhi region on a sample of 1,000 subjects 
was prepared. The norms were prepared on a 
sample of 1,000 higher secondary school leavers, app- 
licants for commission in the officer cadre of the 
Defence Services. Analysis of the scores for various 
age groups revealed an interesting fact that higher 
age group scores, on the average, were lower than 
lower age group scores. 


261. JOSHI, M.C., Construction and Standardisa- 
tion of a Group Test Of General Mental Abi- 
lity in Hindi for School and College Students, 
Ph.D. Psy., BHU, 1961. 


The objective of this study was to construct 
and standardise a group test of general mental 
ability. i baud 
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The verbal spiral omnibus group point scale 
type test was chosen to be the test format. It inclu- 
ded seven subtests, viz., synonyms, antonyms, num- 
ber series, classification, best answers, reasoning and 
analogies. Each of these subtests was administered to 
separate groups of 200 students, in each of the classes 
VIII and X for first tryout and revision. At this stage, 
100 items were taken from the seven subtests and 
were put in spiral omnibus arrangement which was 
tried on a new sample of 863 students of classes 
VIII to XII with a time limit of twenty minutes. 
For final standardisation of the test an additional 
sample of 1,054 students was selected. The final 
form of the test consisted of eightyseven items. 

The reliability coefficients were found to range 
between .81 and .86 for the different class-levels and 
between .84 and .90 for the different age levels. The 
‘g’ saturation was computed by the Spearman’s 
technique. The inter subtest correlation coefficients 
ranged from .27 to .55, while the subtest-total test 
correlation coefficients ranged between .53 and .91. 
All the seven subtests were found to be highly satu- 
rated with ‘g’. The ‘g’ loading ranged between .60 
and .72. Construct validity coefficient was found to 
be .88. The factorial analysis revealed a general 
factor and three minor factors in relation to ‘Rea- 
soning’, ‘Eduction of Relations and Correlates’ and 
‘Verbal Abilities’, respectively. The urban students 
were found superior in intelligence to those from 
rural areas. Students coming from the lower socio- 
economic status differed significantly from those 
coming from the upper socio-economic status of the 
urban sample. Caste was not found to discriminate 
students in terms of intelligence. 


262. KAUL, B.L., Construction and Standardisa- 
tion of a Verbal Group Test of Intelligence in 
Kashmir State (Age Group 124- to 16+), 
Ph.D. Edu., MSU, 1966. 


The investigator aimed at constructing and 
standardising a verbal group test of intelligence for 
the age group twelve plus to sixteen plus in Kashmir. 

The present test consists of seven subtests, viz., 
Opposites, similarities, classifications, analogies, 
problems, number series, jumbled sentences, with a 
total of 148 items and a time limit of 100 minutes. 
The items were selected on the basis of item analysis 
using biserial ‘r’ and the difficulty values of the 
items. The test was standardised on a sample of 
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5,872 pupils of age groups twelve plus to sixteen 
plus, drawn from thirtyone schools of three 
districts of Kashmir. To obtain the value of IQ 
from the observed score in the test, agewise means, 
standard deviations, norms and the appropriate de- 
viations were found out. 

The reliability coefficient by split-half method 
was found to be .94 and by test-retest method was 
.90. Against the criterion of teachers’ estimates, 
validity coefficient was found to be .52. Also the test 
was found to correlate highly (r = .77) with the 
Raven’s Standard Progressive Matrices. The other 
observations were: (i) a normal distribution of the 
scores was observed both statistically and graphi- 
cally; (ii) an increase in the mean scores with age 
was observed; but an irregular ascent in the age group 
from twelve plus to thirteen plus and a steep 
growth in the age group from fourteen to fifteen 
years were observed, while in the age group from 
sixteen to seventeen it was more horizontal. 
Thus, with the exception of age group from twelve 
to thirteen other groups showed a constant 
rise in intellectual growth. 


263. KAUR, A., To Develop Battery of Tests and 
Procedure for the Educational Guidance of the 
Pupils in Different Streams of the Higher Se- 
condary Schools, Ph.D. Edu., Raj. U., 1970. 


The main objectives of the study were: (i) 
to develop a battery of tests and procedure which 
would help teachers and counsellors in collecting 
information about students’ abilities, aptitudes and 
interests; (ii) to suggest suitable procedure to be 
adopted by teachers for giving educational guidance 
to students studying at ‘delta class’ level for the 
selection of educational streams in class IX; (iii) to 
enumerate the areas of educational guidance pro- 
gramme in terms of priority of research; and (iv) 
to suggest ways and means by which the battery of 
tests could be used for selection and allocation 
purposes. 

The sample consisted of 697 boy students who 
were enrolled in class IX of higher secondary 
schools of the city of Ajmer. Selected measures of 
cognitive abilities, academic achievement and in- 
terest, employed to investigate the potent predictors 
of success for the referred streams were (i) Revised 
Minnesota Paper Form Board Test series AA: (ii) 
Abstract Reasoning Test-Form A (DAT); (iii) 
Numerical Ability Test-Form A (DAT); (iv) Ari- 
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thmetic Achievement Test (RCEA T-5); (v) Hindi 
Achievement Test (CIE T-7); (vi) General Science 
Achievement Test (RCET T-4); (vii) Group Test of 
Intelligence (CIE T-3); and (viii) Chatterji Non-Lan- 
guage Preference Record Form 962 (CNPR-962). 
The reliability of tests was calculated by various 
methods. 


The findings of the study revealed that (i) for 
the humanities group, the multiple ‘R’ for Hindi 
Achievement Test, General Intelligence Test and the 
literary field of the CNPR-962, ranged from .1825 
to .2605 for. different criteria. The total variance 
accounted for by these batteries did not exceed seven 
percent for any of the three criteria, viz., elective 
subjects score, core subjects score and total subjects 
score; (ii) the coefficient of correlation between the 
scores predicted through this battery, and the actual 
performance of students of humanities group in the 
higher secondary examination was not found to be 
encouraging; (iii) all the predictors were found to 
have sufficient reliability, but the scrutiny of coeffi- 
cients of correlation between the test variables and 
the criterion variable of humanities group revealed 
that only General Intelligence Test and Hindi Achi- 
evement Test were found to yield statistically sig- 
nificant correlation coefficient; (iv) the fields of the 
highest interest of this group were literary and ag- 
riculture, whereas that of lowest interest was science; 
(v) the combination of valid tests yielding maxi- 
mum multiple ‘R’ for commerce group was not the 
same for all the three criterion variables; Space 
Relation Test, Abstract Reasoning Test, Hindi 
Achievement Test, General Science Achievement Test 
and teachers’ ratings of students’ interest yielded di- 
fferent combinations in case of three criterion variab- 
les; the multiple ‘R’ ranged from .4163 to .5324 and 
the total variance accounted for by these batteries 
did not exceed twentyeight percent; (vi) the coeffi- 
cient of correlation between a combination of pre- 
dictors and the elective subjects score in higher se- 
condary examination results of eightyfour commer- 
ce students was found to be .55, sigńificant at .01 
level; (vii) Abstract Reasoning Test, Hindi Achieve- 
ment Test and teachers’ ratings of students’ interests 
were found to discriminate between successful and 
unsuccessful students in the commerce stream; (viii) 
the interest patterns of commerce students who ap- 
peared in the higher secondary examination resembl- 
ed that of humanities group more than the science 
group; fields of the highest interest of commerce 
group were fine arts and household and the lowest 
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were scientific and medical; (ix) Numerical Abi- 
lity Test, Hindi Achievement Test and General 
Science Achievement Test were combined differently 
to give maximum ‘R’ ranging from .5618 to .6230 for 
different criterion variables; the total variance 
accounted for by these batteries did not exceed 
thirtynine percent; (x) the coefficient of correlation 
of .49 was found between the higher secondary exa- 
mination results and the scores predicted by the 
battery developed for the lective subjects; 
(xi) with science and biology group, Achievement 
Tests in Arithmetic, Hindi and General Science and the 
General Intelligence Test proved to be potent predic- 
tors; (xii) the interest patterns of science and biology 
group was highest in scientific and medical and the 
lowest in outdoor and the fine arts fields and the 
multiple ‘R’ for the science-mathematics group, 
yielded by these batteries ranged from 506 to .521; 
the total variance accounted for by these batteries 
did not exceed twentyseven percent; (xiii) in science- 
mathematics group, the correlation between predict- 
ed scores and the actual performance of the students 
in higher secondary examination was found to be 
statistically significant; (xiv) in science-mathematics 
group, Space Relation Test, Numerical Ability Test 
and Achievement Tests in Arithmetic, Hindi and 
General Science were found to be discriminating 
between successful and unsuccessful students; and (xv) 
the field of the highest interest for  science-mathe- 
matics group was scientific and the fields of 
least interest were agriculture and household. 


264. LELE, T. P, THAKAR, R. S., BHAGAT- 
WALA, J. A., KOTWAL, S., DESAI, D. B. 
and PATEL, J., Group Test_of Intelligence, 
Faculty of Education and Psychology, MSU, 
1957. (MOE financed) 


The study aimed at (i) constructing a group test 
of intelligence for age groups from eleven plus to six- 
teen plus and (ii) establishing norms for the 
age groups from eleven plus to sixteen plus. 

This group test of intelligence included ten 
subtests, viz., synonyms, antonyms, word analogy, 
classification, number series, sentence construction, 
reasoning problems, code language test, memory test 
and figure completion test. The preliminary draft 
was administered to 300 pupils of the age groups 
eleven plus to sixteen plus in various 
schools of Gujarat for pre-tryout. Based on the 
item analysis, some modifications were done and 
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the pilot test was then administered to more than 
100 pupils in three groups. The pilot test, with 
standardised instructions and the assigned time limit, 
was administered to 3685 pupils of age groups 
eleven plus to sixteen plus of thirtynine schools 
in various districts of Gujarat. Agewise item analy- 
sis was done. To determine the internal item validity, 
the upper twentyseven percent and the lower twenty- 
seven percent for each age group were taken into 
account. The difficulty value and the discrimination 
index of each item were worked out for each age 
group. The final form of the test consisted of eight 
subtests and a total of 117 items. The final test was 
administered to pupils in nine districts of Gujarat, 


viz., Baroda, Kaira, Ahmedabad, Surat, Panch- 
mahals, Mehsana, Banaskantha, Sabarkantha and 
Broach. 


After the analysis of data, (i) the norms for 
the age groups eleven plus to sixteen plus 
were calculated; (ii) the reliability of the test 
was found by the test-retest method; (iii) the validity 
of the test was found against the Desai’s Group 
Test of Intelligence, ratings given by teachers and 
the Raven’s Progressive Matrices. 


265. LELE, T. P., and PARIKH, S. G., Standard- 
isation of Scholastic Aptitude Test (for ad- 
mission to Preparatory Science Course), Exa- 
mination Reform and Research Unit, MSU, 
1965. 


The aim was to devise a test which could serve 
as an additional criterion for admitting students to 
various faculties of the university. 


For admission purposes, the unit’ undertook the 
work of standardisation of a scholastic aptitude test, 
consisting of an English test, a mathematical ability 
test and a test of abstract reasoning. First, three 
separate tryout tests were prepared. Each item 
in every test was an objective type multiple-choice 
item, These tests were administered to new entrants 
to the preparatory courses during the year 1963-64. 
From the preliminary tryout data, statistical mea- 
Sures of the difficulty and validity of each item 
were computed. Each of these tryout tests correlated 
better with the P.S.C.E. grand total marks than with 
the S.S.C.E. grand total marks. The correlation bet- 
ween the three tryout tests together and the P.S.C.E. 
grand total marks was also found to be high. After 
the tryout data, items for the composite test were 
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selected on the basis of discriminating indices and 
appropriate levels of difficulty. The Scholastic Ap- 
titude Test so constituted, was administered to the 
students admitted to preparatory science course dur- 
ing June, 1964. Five hundred students served as a 
sample for analytical procedure. The composite sco- 
res of the whole Scholastic Aptitude Test were group- 
ed into a frequency distribution and mean, median, 
mode and standard deviation were found out. Dis- 
tribution of scores approached the normal form very 
closely. The effort was made to ascertain sex dif- 
ferences in respect to the abilities measured by these 
tests. It was found that sex differences were not sig- 
nificant as far as the English test and the abstract re- 
asoning test were concerned; they were significant in 
the case of the numerical ability test, The intercorre- 
lations of subtests were calculated by the product- 
moment method. For calculating reliability, the 
split-half method was used. Since the reliability 
found by this method holds only for one-half of 
the whole subtest, the Spearman-Brown formula was 
used to find the reliability of whole subtest, For 
validity calculations, the marks in P.S.C.E. subjects 
were taken as criterion measures. The test results 
were correlated with P.S.C.E. marks in English, ma- 
thematics and science. English test had the correla- 
tion coefficient of .50 with English at P.S.C.E., and the 
numerical ability test had a correlation coefficient 
of .43 with mathematics and .51 with science at 
P.S.C.E. The abstract reasoning test seemed to be 
not so well correlated as other tests. Further, to 
ascertain the advantage of the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test, multiple Tegression analysis was done. The 
correlation coefficient (r) of P.S.CE. criterion with 
S.S.C.E. grand total alone was found to be .58, while 
multiple correlation coefficient (R) of the P.S.C.E. 
criterion with S.S.C.E. grand total and composite 
score on the Scholastic Aptitude Test together was 
-64. The relative weights of the individual tests in 
prediction were determined by further multiple regres- 
sion. To determine the assessment of different fac- 
tors by various predictor variables and criterion 
variables, factor analysis was carried out. 


266. MALLIN, A. J., Indian Adaptation of Wechs- 
ler’s Intelligence Scale for Children, Ph.D. 
Edu., Nag. U., 1964. : 

The objective was to prepare an Indian adap- 
tation of Wechsler’s Intelligence Scale for Children 
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The contents of each verbal subtest were ad- 
apted after the pretest and item analysis. The per- 
formance test did not need any content adaptations 
but needed new difficulty ranking which was done 
by administering the test on a small group. The 
verbal tests were administered principally in Nag- 
pur, Bombay, Simla and Mangalore involving over 
1000 children. The vocabulary test received special 
attention because it was proposed to make it uni- 
factorial in the lower age levels and to use it only 
as an alternative in the upper age levels. The sample 
chosen for the standardisation of the test consisted 
of 656 children of age group ranging from six to 
fifteen years from urban schools. As compared to 
the original sample of the Wechsler’s Intelligence 
Scale for Children, this sample was about twentyfive 
percent. 

The statistical norms were established. In the 
adapted version, the usual scaled score technique 
was substituted by percentile IQ. The reliability co- 
efficients of the Wechsler’s Intelligence Scale for 
Children as found out by test-retest method were 
92 for verbal scale, .93 for performance scale and 
91 for the full scale. The test was validated against 
ratings by teachers (.61) Draw-a-Man Test (.71) and 
the California Test of Mental Maturity (.63). Other 
observations were that the performance of the boys 
was better on intelligence test than of the girls, where- 
as the girls’ performance was better on the perform- 
ance scale than that of the boys. 


267. MEHTA, P., A Study of Intelligence of Raj- 
asthan Children of Age Group 12-14 years 
Reading in School Grades VII and above, 
Ph.D. Psy., Raj. U., 1958. 


The present study was concerned with ex- 
ploring some of the sociological aspects of intelli- 
gence and was confined to the Rajasthani children 
of age group from twelve to fourteen reading 
in school grades VII and above. 

A verbal group test of intelligence was revised 
and restandardised as a part of the study. The ori- 
ginal test constructed by the investigator in 1949 con- 
tained 100 items, arranged equally in eleven sub- 
groups. This test was administered to about 1800 
school going boys of Jodhpur, in 1949. It had 
a time limit of twentyfive minutes. The original test 
of 100 items was subjected to item analysis. A 
sample of 140 pupils of age group from twelve to 
fourteen reading in school grades VIE and above 
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was drawn for this purpose from two high schools 
one in urban and another in a  semiurban area. 
After item analysis, sixty items were retained. One 
group of the original test was altogether dropped. 
The final study was conducted on a random sample 
of children drawn from thirtytwo randomly selected 
schools. The total sample consisted of 330 girls and 
1275 boys. Alongwith the test, a sociological ques- 
tionnaire was also administered. The reliability 
coefficient for the test was calculated by the split-half 
method and by K-R formula. By the split-half 
method it was found to be .79. After employing the 
Spearman-Brown formula, the reliability coefficient 
was found to be .93, whereas K-R formula gave a re- 
liability coefficient of .91. Empirical validity coeffi- 
cient for test with school marks was found to be .44. 
The correlation of the subtest with the total scores 
indicated satisfactory internal consistency. The centroid 
method was used for the factor analysis of the test 
and three factors were extracted. The McNemar’s 
formula was employed to test the significance of 
residuals. The ‘g’ saturation of the test was also 
found out by the Spearman’s formula. The results 
showed sufficient ‘g’ saturation. The first factor 
identified was similar to Spearman’s ‘g’ factor of 
intelligence. The other two factors were identified 
as similar to Vernon’s V : ed. Thus the test was found 
to be a good measure of ‘g’ + V: ed. factors. The 
sociological data were tabulated mostly on the lines of 
Scottish Mental Survey of 1947. 

The study showed that most of the children 
under study came from non-manual . occupations. 
The mean family size showed no variations for 
occupational classes. Nearly half of the children 
under investigation belonged to families where there 
were more than one earning member. The differences 
in occupational class showed difference in occupancy 
rates, but they were not very well marked. It was 
more closely related to differences in size of family. 
Overcrowding existed in all occupational classes. 
It appeared from the data that children, irrespective 
of their father’s occupation grew under certain simi- 
lar social values. Children from» the professional 
class showed superiority over children belonging to 
other five occupational classes. The difference was 
marked and highly significant. Children from the 
occupational classes of salaried-employees, business 
people and skilled workers obtained similar mean 
test scores. These children differed significantly in 
their scores from children belonging to the class of 
farmers and unskilled manual workers. The children 
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from the class of unskilled manual workers showed 
the lowest mean test score. The mean test scores 
by family size for occupational classes showed no 
definite variations. The correlations between the 
two were not significant. The size of family and the 
number of earning members showed significant 
positive correlation. The mean test scores showed 
no definite variations for the earning members also. 
It was only when the number of earning members 
was held constant, that the negative effect of the size 
of family began to operate on the test scores, Then 
the two, i.e. the size of family and the test scores 
showed significant negative correlation. The mean 
test scores showed definite variations for the 
occupancy rates. The negative relationship between 
the two was evident. As the occupancy rate in- 
creased, the score tended to go down. This was so, 
for each occupational class, but not for the size of 
the family. 


268. MISRA, R. G., A Factorial Study of Psycho- 
logical Test Results and School Marks of 
Students of Class VIII, Ph.D. Psy., All. U., 
1960. 


The study aimed at discovering the order of 
abilities of students of class VIIT and suggesting 
subject families, if any, to suit abilitywise groupings. 

The sample comprising 929 students was 
drawn from seven towns of the Allahabad Edu- 
cational Region. School marks in six compulsory 
subjects and scores on five psychological tests, in 
addition to certain other background variables form- 
ed the data of this study. Marks were converted into 
standard scores before further treatment. Vari- 
ables were subjected to factorial analysis by Thur- 
stone’s centroid method resulting in the extraction of 
six factors which were then suitably rotated to make 
meaningful interpretation possible, viz., (i) verbal 
ability (V1) dealing mostly with the use and mani- 
pulation of the written words; (ii) spatial ability (K) 
involving perception and kinaesthetic manipulation 
of spatial relationships in two and three dimensions; 
(iii) a general factor (E) running through objective 
tests and school subjects comparable to Burt’s gene- 
ral educability, reflecting more of industry than re- 
asoning or abstraction; (iv) an ability (O) common 
to objective tests only, may be speed or form; (v) 
another form of verbal ability (V2) peculiar to 
mother tongue only; and (vi) some form of reasoning 
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(SM) peculiar to science, mathematics and English. 

Multiple rergession analysis revealed that the 
battery predicted E, O, K, SM, V1, V2 in that order 
from the highest to the lowest (.832 to .453). Certain 
other significant inferences are that: (i) performances 
in Hindi, social studies, and art and craft have little 
relationship to age, while those in English, mathema- 
tics and general science indicate a clear ‘negative 
trend; (ii) institutions with students of lower mean 
age show better performance in all tests; and (iii) per- 
formance does not improve with age except in the 
test of spatial ability, where it indicates a sudden 
decline in the last age group. 


269. MUKHERJEE, M., Construction and Stand- 
ardisation of a Differential Aptitude Test Bat- 
tery, D. Phil. Psy., Cal. U., 1966. 

The study was an attempt to construct a 
differential aptitude test battery. 

The battery consisted of seven subtests, viz., 
English usage, clerical aptitude, mathematics know- 
ledge and aptitude, scientific knowledge and apti- 
tude, mechanical comprehension, verbal reasoning 
and abstract reasoning. After following all the usual 
procedures, the test was standardised on a sample 
of 2000 students of class VIMI. 

A follow-up study for the same group was 
done. The multiple correlation coefficient between 
aptitude scores and the higher secondary marks was 
found as high as .70. The reliability and vali- 
dity data revealed that the test was highly reliable 
and valid. 


270. NAFDE, G. H., Standardisation of Non-verbal 
Test of Intelligence, Ph.D. Edu., Bom. U., 
1961. 


The study involved construction and stan- 
dardisation of a nonverbal intelligence test. 

Four types of subtests with thirty items in 
each subtest, were tried on 168 high school students 
for item analysis purposes. The final test has eighty 
items with twenty items in each subtest. Six practice 
items were included for each subtest. The final test 
was administered to a group of 10,000 students drawn 
from the high schools, first year colleges, 
engineering, medical colleges and B.Ed. classes 


studying iei institutions in and around 
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Bombay city, A total number of 8227 students an- 
swered the test, which gave all particulars regarding 
the examinees. Data were subjected to statistical 
analysis. The reliability of the test was established 
by split-half method on two groups and by test-retest 
method on three groups with an interval of one 
week, two weeks and three weeks. 

Reliability coefficients for all the five groups 
came out to be 0.88 (N=81), 0.92 (N=80), 0.93 
(N=48), 0.93 (N=66) and 0.93 (N=104) respec- 
tively. The test was validated against total school 
marks of the annual examinations for three successive 
classes, marks in individual subject in the class, and 
teachers’ judgement. The validity coefficients against 
the total school marks in three different classes were 
found to be 0.48 (N=29), 0.54 (N=26) and 0.35 
(N=27). Validity coefficients against individual 
subject marks were 0.62 for mathematics, 0.43 for 
science, 0.45 for English, 0.49 for Hindi and 0.12 
for Sanskrit. The concurrent validity coefficients of 
the test against teachers’ ratings and nonverbal test 
of National Foundation for Educational Research in 
England and Wales were .67 and .88 respectively. 
Factor analysis was carried out by the centroid 
method. Age norms and grade norms of scores were 
also worked out for boys and girls. Normality of 
distribution of scores was tested by chi-square test. 
The mean scores increased with higher age and 
grade levels of students. The SD also increased with 
age. Rural students had lower mean scores than 
the urban ones. The median IQ of males in Bombay 
was higher, 


271. NAIK, M.C., Adaptation and Standardisation 
of Kuder Preference Record in Oriya for 
High School Students of Orissa and its use 
to study the Interest Pattern and Vocational 
Plans of High School Leavers in Orissa, Ph.D. 
Edu., Utkal U., 1969. 


The objectives of this inquiry were : (i) transla- 
tion and standardisation of the interest inventory, the 
Kuder Preference Record Form B, to find out the 
measured interest; (ii) to study the relation bet- 
ween measured interest and expressed interest; and 
(iii) to study the relation of measured interest and 
expressed interest with (a) school subjects liked most 
and liked least, (b) influence of home, (c) hobbies," 
(d) physical disabilities, (e) influence of the different 
factors of occupation, (f) influence of the different 
members of the society, (g) knowledge of information 
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about occupation, (h) intelligence and (i) academic 
achievement. 

The Kuder Preference Record Form B was 
adapted and translated into Oriya and standardised 
for the high school population of Orissa. Certain 
modifications were made in the inventory. The 
reliability of the inventory was found out by test- 
retest method. The coefficient of correlation for the 
different areas of interest ranged from 0.80 to 0.90. 
The standard error and the predicitive efficiency of 
the inventory for different interest areas were calcu- 
lated. The inventory was validated against the 
Occupational Interest Inventory prepared by the State 
Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance and 
correlation coefficients ranging from .5 to .6 were 
obtained in most cases. The percentile and standard 
score norms were found out. The study of the dis- 
tribution of scores revealed that there was no signi- 
ficant divergence from normality. Critical ratio 
was computed ‘to test the significance of differences 
between various variables. 

Some of the main findings were: (i) the urban 
and rural population differed significantly in all in- 
terest areas except those of mechanical and musical; 
(ii) there was a significant difference between urban 
and rural boys in all the areas of interest except those 
of persuasive, artistic and musical; (iii) there was a 
significant difference between urban and rural girls in 
the interest area of social service; (iv) there was a sig- 
nificant difference between boys and girls in all inte- 
rest areas except that of scientific; (v) the coefficient 
of correlation between three highest measured interests 
and three highest expressed interests of 236 students 
was studied and it was 0.29, which though signi- 
ficant was not reliable enough to use the ex- 
pressed interest as a substitute for measured interest; 
(vi) the liking of the school subjects was related to 
the interest of the pupils; (vii) the agreement between 
expressed interest and family occupation was signi- 
ficant, but the agreement between measured interest 
and family occupation was not significant; and 
(viii) the attainment of students in subjects like math- 
ematics, social studies and general science had bearing 
on their interest, although such relation was not 
traced out in many other subjects. 


272. NAIK, R. B., Construction ahd Standardisa- 
tion of Office Work Aptitude Test, Ph.D. Edu., 
Bom.U., 1970. 7 


The present test was prepared with a view to 
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measuring as many types of clerical work as verbal 
comprehension, numerical ability, checking, filing, 
classification and others. 

The preliminary form had seven subtests and 
this form was administered to 120 students of grades 
X and XI of three schools in Bombay to discover, if 
there was any, gross deficiency in the whole test. 
After modifications, the form was again administered 
to 400 students for item analysis. These subtests 
were administered in three sittings. Only 290 
students, out of 400 students were found to have 
taken all the subtests and hence item analysis was 
done on 290 students only. The item analysis was 
done by using Flanagan's tables. The final form of 
the test had six subtests, viz., -checking, tables, 
computation, file drawer, digit-symbol substitution 
and classification. There were 583 items in the test. 
The test was administered to about 9,150 subjects 
consisting of high school boys and girls of grades X 
and XI, students of first year, intermediate and senior 
classes of arts and commerce colleges of Greater 
Bombay and persons from industrial and educational 
organisations, 

Age norms and grade norms and also 
norms according to sex, profession and language 
were prepared separately. The test-retest reliability 
coefficients varied from .812 (at one month interval) 
to .899 (at one day interval) with a median value of 
.820 (at two weeks interval). The test validated 
against the Clerical Aptitude Test of the Institute of 
Vocational Guidance and correlation coefficient was 
-706 (N=282). The ratings of supervisors of some 
industrial and educational organisations were ob- 
tained. The coefficient of contingency was found to 
be as high as .76 (N=25) and as low as .50 (N=72). 
The regression equations in terms of raw scores show- 
ing differential weightages for the different subtests 
were also worked out. Boys’ performance tended 
to be higher than that of girls of the same class. 


273. NAIR, A.S., A Non-Verbal Group Test of 
Intelligence for Secondary Schools, Ph.D. 
Edu., Ker.U., 1972. 


This study was undertaken to develop a non- 
verbal test of intelligence for secondary school 
students of Kerala. The investigator intended to 
measure through this test, the Spearman’s ‘g’ factor 
of intelligence or a close approximation to the same. 

‘The test includes four subtests, viz., figure 
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matrices, figure series, figure classifications, and 
figure analogies, each with twenty items. The test 
provides a single summary score for general in- 
telligence. It has been developed for the use of the 
students of classes VIII, IX and X of Kerala State. 
The actual testing takes twenty minutes. The test 
was administered on a statewide sample of 5252 
students selected from twelve educational districts of 
Kerala. In selecting the standardisation sample, pro- 
portionate representation was given to the following 
factors: sex, rural-urban residence, government and 
private schools, and to the three educational levels 
(classes VII, IX and X). After rejecting incomplete 
answer sheets, the remaining 5197 answer sheets 
were used for final analysis. Separate and combined 
norms were provided for the following groups: boys, 
girls, rural subjects, urban subjects, class VIII, class 
IX and class X. Deviation IQ norms were deve- 
loped for ages from thirteen to seventeen years. 

The test-retest reliability coefficients with an in- 
terval of three months, one month, and one week 
between two testings were 0.76 (N=246), 0.75 (N= 
124), and 0.80 (N=121) respectively. 

Reliability coefficients for different subtests 
and the whole test by split-half method were: whole 
test 0.90; series 0.90; analogy 0.88; classification 0.92; 
and matrices 0.88, N being 123 in each case. The reli- 
ability coefficient for the test by K-R formula 21 was 
0.86 (N=100). Standard error of measurement for 
the whole group was 2.96. The test was validated 
against the criteria of scores on the Raven’s Pro- 
gressive Matrices, the Kerala University Verbal 
Group Test of Intelligence, teachers’ ratings, total 
school marks and also the marks in different subjects 
separately. Correlation coefficients were thus found 
to range from 0.208 to 0.784 (N being more than 256 
in each case). Test correlated highest with the 
Raven’s Progressive Matrices and lowest with school 
marks in Malayalam. 


274. OAK, A. W., The Construction and Standardisa- 
tion of the Omnibus Self Administering Battery 
of Group Test of Intelligence in Marathi, 
Ph.D. Edu., Bom.U., 1967. 


The study sought to construct a test with omni- 
bus spiral arrangement which would be a good 
measure of intelligence. 

A pool of 200 items was prepared, but fin- 
ally 172 items were selected for preliminary tryout. 
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The preliminary tryout was done on 100 students 
of standards FX and X from a school of Thana. The 
final tryout was done on 388 students of classes 
IX and X. Finally, ninetyfive items were selected 
for the final test on the basis of item analysis results. 
The items in the final form were arranged in an 
omnibus spiral form. The time limit was set to be 
thirtyfive minutes. The number of items included in 
each subtest were: twelve in classification, six in 
opposites, twelve in similarities, fifteen in series, 
eleven in arithmetical reasoning, fourteen in logical 
reasoning, fifteen in analogies, and ten in following 
direction. The test was administered to 4350 boys 
and 3596 girls of classes VII to XI randomly selec- 
ted from eighteen schools of Bombay city. The age 
group was eleven plus. 

Age norms, grade norms, IQ percentile ranks 
and stanine scores were calculated. The stability and 
internal consistency coefficients were found to vary 
from .84 to .93 and .88 to .94, respectively. Validity 
coefficients against teachers’ judgement and annual 
examination marks for each school separately 
(predictive validity) were found sufficiently high. 
The test scores were also correlated with the Otis 
Advanced Examination (r = .65), the Army Alpha 
Test (r = .68), the Desai’s Intelligence Test in Gu- 
jarati (r=.82) and the Nafde’s Nonverbal Test of 
Intelligence (r=.51). 


275. OJHA, J. M., Revision of Differential Aptitu- 
de Tests for Higher Secondary Schools, Ph.D. 
Psy., MSU, 1965. 


The study was designed to develop a differen- 
tial aptitude test battery in Hindi for use in India. 

The items of the differential aptitude tests, 
prepared by G.K. Bennett, H.G. Seashore and A.G. 
Wesman were critically analysed. The test of verbal 
reasoning, language usage—spelling and grammar 
were completely prepared in Hindi. This, alongwith 
the tests of mechanical reasoning, abstract reasoning, 
space relations and numerical . ability of the diffe- 
rential aptitude tests, was administered to the 
students of classes IX, X and XI, selected at random 
from five higher secondary schools in Delhi. Item 
analysis was carried out and on the basis of the 
results, some items were modified and the time limit 
was revised. No item analysis was done for the 
clerical speed and accuracy test. The tests were 
finally administered to 251 students of class XI, 
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selected at random from two urban and two rural 
schools of Delhi. 

Intercorrelational coefficients between the tests 
of the battery ranged from —.19 (between language 
usage—grammar and abstract reasoning) to .46 (bet- 
ween language usage—grammar and spelling). The 
reliability coefficients were calculated by K-R for- 
mula 21, split-half and parallel form methods. They 
were above .90 for all tests, except for the mechani- 
cal reasoning and space relations tests, where they 
were .75 and .70, respectively by split-half technique. 
All tests, except mechanical reasoning and space re- 
lations had a good predictive validity with school 
courses. The study revealed that the language usage— 
spelling test had a higher correlation index than the 
grammar test with the various school subjects. All 
significant correlations of mechanical reasoning with 
science subjects were found in rural areas. The diver- 


„gence of the internal assessment from stereotyped 


examination, from school to school was also revealed. 


276. PALSANE, M.N., Standardisation of Per- 
sonality Inventory, Ph.D. Psy., MSU, 1965. 


The present work attempted to measure int- 
roversion-extraversion, normal-neuroticism and nor- 
mal-psychoticism, as the three dimensions of 
personality. The purpose of the standardisation of 
the personality inventory was to provide a tool use- 
ful for counselling college students. 

Items for the three scales were prepared and 
administered to 370 subjects, selected at random 
from college students, engineers, doctors, secondary 
school teachers, clerical personnel and others. Pre- 
ference index and discrimination index for each of 
the items were found out and the items were paired 
into a forced choice kind of scale. Each pair 
had items with equal preference values, one of 
which was discriminating, while the other was not. 
In the normal-psychoticism scale, only five items 
were found discriminating and as a result, the scale 
was dropped from the inventory. Item validity in- 
dices for all the items for the other two scales were 
found out by administering the inventory to two 
criterion groups. Twenty items belonging to intro- 
version-extraversion scale and twentytwo items belong- 
ing to normal-neuroticism scale were included in the 
final form. This form was administered to 3,114 
subjects including men and women, students from 
the three universities of Gujarat, teachers, clerical 
and administrative personnel. The frequency distri- 
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butions for the two scales were drawn separately 
and the normality was tested by applying chi-square 
technique which showed that the scores were nor- 
mally distributed. The coefficient of correlation 
between the two dimensions was found to be .105. 
Means and standard deviations for different groups 
were calculated separately. Differences between the 
various group means were tested for significance by 
analysis of variance method and no significant di- 
fferences were found to exist. Means, standard de- 
viations and standard errors of the means of the 
total sample on the two scales were calculated and 
were found to be 11.18, 2.70 and 0.05 (introversion- 
extraversion) and 11.24, 2.68 and 0.05 (normal-neu- 
roticism), respectively. Categoried norms for both the 
scales were also established. The reliability coeffici- 
ents of the two scales were estimated by split-half, 
test-retest and K-R methods and were found to 
range from .55 to .81 (normal-neuroticism) and 
-60 to .91  (introversion-extraversion), respectively. 
Content, concurrent and cross validity of the scales 
were also found vut. The study reported that the 
underachievers tend to be more extravert and neu- 
rotic. 


277. PANDEY, R. E., The Preparation of a Stan- 
dardised Group Test of General Mental Abi- 
lity for School-Going Students in Nepal, Ph.D. 
Psy., BHU, 1961. 


The aim of this investigation was to prepare 
and standardise an omnibus spiral type of verbal 
group test of general mental ability in Nepal. 


This test constituted -seven subtests, viz., 
Synonyms, antonyms, number series, classification, 
best answers, reasoning and analogies, Preliminary 
study was conducted on a sample vf 463 students 
belonging to classes VIII, IX and X and item ana- 
lysis was done. For first tryout, a sample of 356 
students was selected from classes VIII, IX and X 
of seven schools in Nepal. For standardisation of 
the test, a sample of 2,674 Nepalese students, repre- 
senting fairly the different social strata, was selected. 
The K-R formula 21 was used for determining re- 
liability. The Thomson’s method was used for cal- 
culating ‘g’ saturation. 

It was found that (i) the reliability coefficients 
for ages thirteen, fourteen and fifteen were 
-89, .83 and .87, respectively; (ii) the ‘g’ factor 
loadings on the various elements ranged between 
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-541 and .762; (iii) the factor loadings indicated the 
dominance of one common factor with loadings 
ranging between .541 and .761; (iv) factor analysis 
indicated three factors, viz., Factor of Eduction of 
Relations or the Cognate Factor, Eduction of Cor- 
relates, and the third factor the nature of which re- 
mained undetermined; and (v) the students reached 
their maximum level of intelligence at the age of 
sixteen and remained almost constant till the age of 
eighteen. 


278. PARIKH, J.C., Construction. and Standardi- 
sation of an Interest Inventory for S.S.C. 
Pupils of Gujarat State, Ph.D. Edu., SPU, 1971. 


The present study was undertaken to prepare 
a tool for measuring interest of the pupils of S.S.C. 
which could be used by the workers in the field of 
guidance and counselling in assisting individuals. 

Items for the inventory were constructed con- 
cerning eleven different areas of interest, such as, 
natural, scientific, mechanical, fine arts, teaching, ad- 
ministrative, literary, social service, clerical, outdoor, 
and computational. The preliminary form of the 
inventory was administered to a representative sample 
of the pupils. Preference index, discriminative 
index, and chi-square values were computed for each 
item. The pairs of items were formed on the basis 
of equal preference values and different discriminating 
indices. The inventory was designed on the lines of 
the Kuder Preference Record and was administered 
on a sample of 3,921 boys and 979 girls. Sixtythree 
percent of them were from rural area and thirtyseven 
percent from urban area. Area norms, sex norms, 
T-scores and stanine scores were calculated for boys 
and girls separately. The final form of the inventory 
consisted of eight scales and therefore, eight indices of 
reliability were computed. 

The reliability of the total scale was studied by 
test-retest and split-half methods and the reliability 
coefficients were .84 and .94, respectively. Criterion 
groups, against which the inventory was validated were 
selected from each area of interest included in the 
inventory. Their mean scores were 18.75 (admini- 
strative), 19.55 (computational), 22.75 (mechanical), 
18.60 (natural and outdoor), 22.95 (scientific), 23.10 
(teaching), 21.75 (fine arts), and 22.15 (literary). 
The data revealed that the criterion groups for all 
the scales scored higher in their own field of 
work than in other fields. This.was the ample evi- 
dence of the validity of the inventory. The validity 
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of the inventory was further tested by correlating the 
interest scores of pupils with their teachers’ estimates 
using five point rating scale and the coefficient of 
validity was found to be significant at .01 level. A 
study of the relationship between the attitudes and 
the interests of the pupils revealed that they were 
not positively correlated. Means and SDs were 
calculated for the eight scales separately for boys 
and girls and significant sex difference was observed. 
Interests of the pupils in the areas of teaching, scien- 
tific and mechanical were on the top, while in natural 
and outdoor areas they were at the bottom. 


279. PASRICHA, P., PAGEDAR, R. M. and 
GAJJAR, JJ., Adjustment Inventory for 
College Students, Centre of Advanced 
Study in Education, Baroda, 1964. 


The purpose was to develop an adjustment in- 
ventory through which problems of college students 
could be studied. 


For developing the items, a few students were 
asked to list problems which bothered them most. 
From this list, 120 items were picked up which 
covered areas, such as, personal, family, educational, 
social and vocational. The scoring model of 1 and 0 
was accepted for this inventory. This checklist 
was administered to sixty girls and 482 boys of the 
first year of the science, commerce and arts courses 
of the university of Baroda. The ten most frequently 
checked problems were sorted out and comparisons 
were made of the problems checked by students of 
the three classes. Comparisons of problems checked 
by higher and lower socio-economic status students 
were also made . The previous checklist was revised 
and refined. The final form of the inventory contain- 
ed 232 items which covered eleven adjustment areas. 
The first and third year students’ scores were cal- 
culated for each of the eleven areas and converted 
into standard scores for comparison and for deve- 
loping profiles. Profiles of samples of first and 
third year students and within these two groups, 
profiles of boys and girls in the subgroups were 
drawn. The subgroups were of science, arts, fine 
arts, commerce, home science, engineering and poly- 
technic. 

Some of the findings were as follows: (i) Boys 
of first year class showed more problems than girls, 
whereas with those of third year, the trend was just 
the reverse, However, their sensibility areas remain- 
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ed different from those of the males. (ii) The first 
year boys of science, commerce, fine arts and poly- 
technic subgroups exhibited more problems, while 
the first year boys of arts seemed to be more carefree 
as they scored consistently low in each problem area. 
Gii)Of the third year boys of the different subgroups, 
science boys scored significantly higher on all cate- 
gories, except on the area of self and self images; 
commerce and arts boys scored higher than the entire 
population, but did not maintain a consistent pattern 
over all the categories. (iv) Scores of engin- 
eering group and of the first year girls 
of different subgroups, viz., the science, com- 
merce and home science were consistently 
higher in almost all the categories, while the scores 
of those in arts and fine arts were considerably 
lower. (vi) The third year girls of science scored 
lower in comparsion to the entire female population 
in several areas. (vii) The third year students of 
science scored consistently higher in every category 
and indicated a steep rise in adjustment problems 
when compared to the first year group. (viii) The 
arts students of third year scored lower than the en- 
tire group, but not as low as the first year group. 


280. PATEL, J.M., Construction and Standardisa- 
tion of a Group Test of Intelligence (for the 
Children of Age Group 13-16), Ph.D. Edu., 
SPU, 1966. 


The purpose was to construct and standardise 
a group test of intelligence with special reference to 
the age group thirteen to sixteen of the 
secondary schools of Gujarat State with Gujarati as 
the medium of instruction. 


The test included both verbal and figural items 
covering five factors, viz., reasoning, perceptual, 
memory, numerical and spatial relations. The subtest 


items related to verbal analogies, nonverbal analogies, . 


verbal classification, nonverbal classification, number 
series, picture series, geometric form and problems. 
Out of 250 items originally prepared, only 100 items 
were selected based upon difficulty level, internal 
consistency and item validity. The selected items 
were arranged in the order of difficulty. The stan- 
dardisation sample consisted of rural, urban, boys 
and girls of grades VIII to XI of the age group 
thirteen to sixteen, attending secondary schools in 
Gujarat. 

Skewness and kurtosis of the distribution were 
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calculated and were .21 and .80 Tespectively. Grade 
norms were computed for the present test. Test-re- 
test reliability coefficient was found to be .87. 
Split-half reliability coefficient was .99. Concurrent 
validity was found out against the scores on an in- 
telligence test, constructed by the M. S. University, 
Baroda and the validity coefficient was found to be .80, 
The correlation coefficient 


ligence and the coefficient of correlation was found to 
be .65. Cross validation with two criterion groups was 
done and the difference between means of the two 
significant. 


281. 'PATEL, M., Construction and Standardisa- 


tion of a Test of Intelligence, Ph.D. Edu., SPU, 
1970. 


Tt is an attempt to standardise a test of intelli- 
gence. 


There are eighty items of four different types, 
viz., series, synthesis, analogy and classification in the 
test. The test was tried out twice for item analysis. 
The external as well as internal criteria were used for 
selection of items for the final form. The test was 
administered on 447] Students of grades VIII to X, 
of age group fourteen plus to sixteen plus, selected 
randomly from seventy schools. 


The ‘grade expectancy’ and the ‘mental age’ 
norms were computed. The IQ scores and PR for 
` each age group, for both the sexes were also found 
out. The split-half reliability coefficient was .88 
for grade VIII and -93 for both grades IX and X. The 
reliability coefficients obtained by test-retest method 
with an interval of seven and eight days, Rulon’s 
formula, Flanagan’s formula, K-R formulae 20 
and 21, Tucker’s formula and by analysis 
of variance method were .938 and .820, .979, 
925, .931 and 922, .939, and -937 respec- 
tively, The Correlation coefficient of the test 
Score with the total school marks was .54, with 
“Subjectwise examination marks it varied from .54 
to .69 with a mean value of .61 and that with S.S.C. 
examination marks and teacher grade averages were 
-63 and .59 Tespectively. Concurrent validity coeffi- 
Cients ranged from .65 to .80 when measured against 
other local verbal and nonverbal tests of intelligence. 
Factor analysis showed that the test measured a 
7. l Factor’ of intelligence. 
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282. PATHAK, A -K., Construction and Standardisa- 
tion of Group Intelligence Tests in Marathi 
for ages 9 to 13, Ph.D. Edu., Bom. U., 1961. 


This study attempted to develop a battery of 
group intelligence tests in Marathi, for the students 
of age group nine to thirteen studying in classes TV 
to VII. 


A pool of 160 test items was developed which 
included subtests like Opposites (twentyfive items), 
disarranged Sentences (twelve items), completion 
tests (twentyone items), series (sixteen items), 
similarity (sixteen items), classifications (twelve 
items), logical inference (twelve items), analysis 
(twenty items), simple Teasoning (eight items), oral 
examples (twelve items) and alphabets (six items). 
After preliminary investigation, ineffective items were 
dropped vut and 116 items were retained for the 
test. For the Purpose of item analysis, this test was 
administered to 250 boys and 150 girls from five 
schools. The final test was administered on a sam- 
ple of 10,738 boys and girls selected by random sam- 
pling technique from thirtysix primary and twenty- 
two secondary schools in Bombay, Poona, Ratna- 
giri, Thana and Surat. Most of the pupils 


Reliability of the test by test-retest method 
was found to be .89 (N=900) and index of reliability 
was 0.95. Validity of the test was established by 
correlating the test scores with scores obtained on 
the Kamat’s Individual Intelligence Test and Sam- 
arth’s translation of Northumberland Mental Test 
No. 2 and also by comparing with teachers’ opinions 
and the school marks. Against Kamat’s test, the 
validity of the present test was found to be 
0.74. The IQs were tabulated separately for boys 
and girls. The frequency tables and frequency 
curves for each age, for boys and girls separately and 
for both sexes combined, were drawn. Kurtosis and 
skewness were calculated and T-scales were provided. 
The frequency curves were mostly found normal, - 
The curves of mental growth were drawn and the 
original median scores were given for each age. 
The results obtained were broadly compared with 
those of Terman and of Kamat. 
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283. PHATAK, P., Children’s Drawings—a Measure 
of Intelligence, Ph.D, Edu., MSU, 1955. 


The inquiry aims to study the Draw-a-Man 
Test and evolve a suitable scoring method for Indian 
children. 

The Goodenough’s Draw-a-Man Test was 
selected for the purpose of this study. The Koh’s 
Block Design Test and the Kamat’s Intelligence Test 
were administered for validating the scoring method, 
The test was administered to a random sample of 
sixty boys of age group seven plus, drawn from seven 
Marathi medium schools. In the modified new scor- 
ing scale, there were twentyone major points and 
the highest weighted score was sixtyone. The scores 
were weighted according to the number of details in- 
cluded in the drawings and the symmetry and accuracy 
maintained. The major points were head, eyes, nose, 
ears, hair or hat, forehead, chin, mouth, neck, trunk, 
arms, fingers—indication of thumb, legs—indication 
of hip joint, toes or feet, motor coordination, dress, 
proportion of head, arms, legs, symmetry and general 
action. 

The validity of the new scoring plan was thus 
established: (i) The coefficient of concurrent validity 
between the scores of new modified scoring scale and 
the Kamat’s test was 0.50. (ii) The test was 
also found applicable to the age groups of six plus 
and eight plus as the validity coefficients were 
51 and .54, respectively with reference to those 
age groups. (iii) The correlation coefficients between 
the scorings by the investigator and the scorings by 
three other scores were .959, .900, and .884. (iv) The 
reliability coefficient by the test-retest method was 
0.817. (v) Norms were calculated on 722 drawings of 
children belonging to age groups of six plus, seven 
plus and eight plus. (vi) Validity of the major scoring 
points was tested by the simple criterion of increase 
in the scores at successive ages. (vii) Grade norms 
were calculated on a group of 561 boys from grades 
J, II, II and IV in primary schools. (viii) With the 
modified scoring scheme, the performance of Indian 
children was found to be similar to that of American 


children. 


284. PILLAI, P. G., Preparation and Standardi- 
sation of a Test of General Mental Ability in 
Malayalam for School Children, Ph.D. Psy., 


BHU, 1955. 


The present study aimed at developing a 
standardised test of general mental ability in Ma- 
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layalam for secondary school students. 

At the first stage, the test was administered 
to 500 school children; at the second, to a new group 
of 700 students; and at the final to an unselected 
group of 2000 students. The sample included 
urban and rural, boys and girls of all age groups 
from the upper-middle through lower social strata, 
fairly representing the Malayalam speaking popula- 
tion of Travancore-Cochin State. The subtests se- 
lected for this purpose were: similars, opposites, 
number series, classifications, best answers, reason- 
ing and analogies. The single spiral omnibus form 
of organisation was followed. 

Results revealed that the test was neither a 
speed test primarily, nor a pure power test. The 
presence of a second order factor was found in the 
data obtained from the second revision, for each of 
the three age groups. All the seven subtests were 
found to be highly saturated with ‘g’. Findings re- 
vealed that all the subtests were fairly diagnostic of 
the general ability of students. 


285. PRASAD, G., A Factorial and Validational 
Study of Psychological Tests for Entrants to 
ITI, Ph.D. Edu., All. U., 1966. 


The purpose was to see the efficiency of a 
battery of tests related to cognitive domain, for 
admission in Industrial Training Institutes (ITI). 

The sample consisted of students of four trades, 
viz., fitters (N=273), electricians (N=284), me- 
chanical draughtsmen (N=194) and motor mecha- 
nics (N=114) from all the industrial training insti- 
tutes of Uttar Pradesh. The sample ranged from 
sixteen to twentyfive years in age. Ten different 
tests were administered to the subjects after they had 
completed a minimum of one-third of their training 
course, These tests were administered in group situ- 
ations in the following sequence—the BPT-13 (Form 
A), the Raven’s Progressive Matrices, the Arithme- 
tic Test, the Akar Yogyata Pariksha, the Visual 
Discrimination Test, the Precision Test, the Co-ordi- 
nation Test, the Inspection Test, the Angle and 
Length Estimation Test and the Space Tests (I, T, II 
and IV). The reliability of all these tests for diffe- 
rent traders like fitters, electricians, mechanical 
draughtsmen and motor mechanics were found to 
be satisfactory. Reliability coefficients of the first 
criterion variable of the final examination marks for 
all the four trade group students were established, 
and were found to be .68, .86, .91 and .62 for fit- 
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ters, electricians, mechanical draughtsmen and 
motor mechanics respectively. The practical work 
in the institute workshops was also observed and that 
represented the second criterion variable. Observa- 
tion of this criterion followed the worker-analysis 
approach for three trade groups. The fitters trade 
was observed from the point of view of muscular 
coordination, precision and steadiness, visual alert- 
ness, etc. The electrician trade group students were 
evaluated in the workshop for verbal and spatial 
reasoning, numerical ability and manual dexterity. 
The draughtsmen group was observed for space 
visualization, precision in drawing, numerical abili- 
ty, ete. 

The factor analysis of the predictor and cri- 
terion variables resulted into the factors of ‘Intelli- 
gence’ and ‘Practical-Manual-Visual’ for fitters 
group; a factor of ‘Aptitude’ for electrician group; 
and ‘Intellectual’, ‘Visual’ and ‘Spatial’ “factors 
for draughtsmen group. At the validation stage, the 
Precision Test, the Visual Discrimination Test, the 
Inspection Test, the BPT-13, the Akar Yogyata Pari- 
ksha, the Angle and Length Estimation Test were 
found to be good predictors for fitters trade. All the 
tests except the Space Tests were found to play a 
significant role. Only the Space Test III was needed 
for the electricians trade, but rest of the Space Tests 
remained defunct. The Yogyata Pariksha which ap- 
peared to be predominantly a space test proved to be 
haying a good deal of intellectual component and it 
emerged as an important predictor for the three 
trades. 


286. PREMALATHA, M. G., Construction and 
Standardisation of a Non-verbal Group Test 
of Intelligence with special reference to the 
Mysore State (for the children of age group 
7+ to 13+), Ph.D. Edu., MSU, 1962. 


The aim of the study was to design a battery 
of nonverbal intelligence tests for the age group 
seven plus to thirteen plus. 

The test containing 183 items, included seven 
subtests, viz., similarities, classification, progressive 
series, analogies, absurdities, substitution I, and 
substitution II. Difficulty values and the discrimi- 
nating indices were found out for the selection of 
items. The test was standardised on a sample of 7841 
pupils, both boys and girls, of age group seven plus 
to thirteen plus from both urban and rural areas. 

The reliability coefficient by the split-half- 
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method was found to be .97, by the K-R formula 
20 it was 0.9924 and by Flanagan method it was 
0.98. Validity of the test was found out by correlating 
the test scores with school marks, teachers’ estimates 
and standardised verbal test of intelligence in Kan- 
nada and the validity coefficients were 0.37, 0.35 
and 0.69 respectively. From the factor analysis, it 
was found that there was only one common factor 
‘g’ and there were no other group factors. The 
Spearman's formula and the Thurstone’s centroid 
method gave the same results. The other observa- 
tions were : (i) the distribution was found to be ne- 
gatively skewed but not significant; (ii) the curve 
was found to be significantly platykurtic in nature: 
(iii) the test could discriminate very well from age 
levels of eight to twelve years, but not significantly 
between the age levels of twelve to thirteen years; 
(iv) the mental growth of girls below eleven years 
was rather slower than that of boys of eleven and 
above eleven years; girls showed faster mental growth 
than boys, and even at the age of thirteen the girls 
kept up their higher rate of mental growth; (v) slight 
but significant difference was found between the mean 
scores of the urban and industrial areas (at .05 
level), while the differences between the urban and 
rural areas or between industrial and rural parts 
were highly significant. 


287. RAINA M. K., Study of Some Correlates of 
Creativity in Indian Students, Ph.D. Edu., 
Raj. U., 1968. 


The aim of the study was to compare quan- 
litatively significant differences between high creative 
and low creative groups of students on certain mea- 
sures of cognitive abilities, personality, manifest 
anxiety, academic achievement and socio-economic 
status. It was hypothesised that high and low creative 
groups would differ from each other with regard to 
certain cognitive abilities, personality characteristics, 
socio-economic status and sex. 

Alongwith a battery of tests for measuring 
cognitive abilities and personality characteristics, the 
Minnesota Tests of Creative Thinking and the 
Kuppuswamy’s Socio-Economic Status Scale were 
used to collect the data. The other tools like the 
Jalota’s Group Test of General Mental Ability, the 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule, and the 
Taylor’s Manifest Anxiety Scale were also used. 
The Minnesota Tests of Creative Thinking were ad- 
ministered to a sample of 500 students of classes 
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VIII, IX and X of seventeen schools from three 
educational zones of Rajasthan to select high and 
low creative groups. These groups consisted 
of ninety and eightyfive students with about equal 
number of boys and girls. F test, t test and corre- 
lational technique were used for the analysis of 
data. 


The study revealed the following: (i) The 
high creative subgroups scored significantly higher 
than the low creative subgroups on all the four 
dimensions of creativity on the Minnesota Tests of 
Creative Thinking. (ii) A comparison of the high 
creative males with the low creative males elicited 
significant differences between group IQ means. 
Mean performance of the high creative females and 
the low creative females also revealed significant 
differences between group IQ scores. A positive but 
not significant r of .102 was recorded between the 
scores of the Jalota’s Group Test of General Mental 
Ability and the Minnesota Tests of Creative 
Thinking. In the case of the low creative, 
r was —.123, which was not significant. (iii) 
The high creative students scored significantly 
higher than the low creative with respect to 
academic achievement. (iv) The high crea- 
tive subjects exhibited greater achievement, autono- 
my, dominance, change and endurance than the low 
creative subjects. (v) The high creative females were 
higher in change and endurance than the high crea- 
tive males, but the latter were higher in heterosexu- 
ality. (vi) The high creative females were significantly 
higher than the low creative females on achievement, 
autonomy, dominance, change and endurance, but 
the latter were characterised by deference, order, 
affiliation, succorance and heterosexuality traits. 
(vii) The high creative males showed greater achieve- 
ment, autonomy, dominance, change, endurance 
and aggression than the low creative males. (viii) The 
low creative males exhibited greater deference and 
heterosexuality. (ix) The low creative females scored 
significantly higher than the low creative males on 
achievement, dominance, change and endurance. 
(x) The low creative group manifested significantly 
greater anxiety than the high creative group. (xi) 
A comparison of the high creative males with the 
low creative males elicited significant differences. 
(xii) In both the cases it was the low cre- 
ative who manifested greater anxiety. (xiii) No sig- 
nificant differences were found between the 
high creative males and females in anxiety 
and the low creative females scored significantly 
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higher than the low creative males on the anxiety 
instrument. (xiv) Significant differences were 
noted in the socio-economic status of the high 
creative and the low creative on all the three di- 
mensions of the socio-economic status scale; and 
the high creatives came from the second class socio- 
economic families and the low creatives from the 
third class, 


288. RAMJI, M. T., School Situational Behaviours 
and Rating Scales for assessing Personality 
Traits of Primary School Pupils, NCERT, 
New Delhi, 1971. 


The present study was concerned with the 
identification of school situational behaviours per- 
taining to selected personality traits of primary 
school pupils and the development of observation 
schedules and rating scales for assessing the selected 
personality traits of pupils in the age group six to 
eleven. 


Twenty personality traits were selected in 
consideration to age and developmental level of 
children, common school programmes and desirabi- 
lity of the trait. The list was reduced to fourteen 
traits in the light of pooled judgement of principals 
and teachers of primary schools and the researchers. 
Desirability of the trait and practicability of deve- 
loping and measuring it were the guidelines to pre- 
pare this list. Each trait was defined by way of 
specifying the school situations where rating was 
possible. The systematic observation of behaviours 
of primary school pupils was undertaken by 
two researchers to validate the school situa- 
tions relevant to the selected personality traits 
in the modified list. Analysis of the obser- 
ved data showed that the school situations 
through which traits of perseverance, concentration, 
respectfulness and cheerfulness could be manifested 
were very small. They were, thus, dropped and the 
observation schedules were developed for the traits 
such as (1) cleanliness, (2) punctuality, (3) regularity 
(4) cooperation, (5) leadership, (6) honesty, (7) 
helpfulness, (8) curiosity, (9) obedience and (10) 
self-confidence on the basis of the data obtained ex- 
perimentally. Rating scales were developed for these 
areas with five descriptive points for each, ranging 
from ‘almost always’ to ‘very rarely’ to reflect 
the occurrence of a particular behaviour. Inter-ob- 
server reliability of the traits specifications was 
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established by applying the Osgood’s formula to see 
the agreement in the observations made by two re- 
searchers independently. For all the traits, this 
agreement was found to be more than _ sixtyfive 
percent. Developed rating scales were tried on a 
sample of five schools. After due orientation to 
teachers, they rated the pupils in different classes. 
These ratings showed that all the pupils could be 
rated on all the traits during the period of twenty- 
one days along with their normal classroom duties, 
Interrater reliability of the scale was estab- 
lished by comparing the ratings given by a 
rater regarding each trait during first week, 
with those given by him during third week. 
The Osgood’s formula was used for this 
purpose. For each trait the average percentage of 
arrangement was found to be more than sixtyfive. 


The observations of the study were (i) primary 
schools which regularly organise the programmes, 
viz., classroom teaching, curricular and cocurricular 
activities, manual work, creative and artistic work, 
would help in the formation of traits like cleanliness, 
punctuality, cooperation, leadership, regularity, 
honesty, helpfulness, curiosity, obedience and self- 
confidence; (ii) observation schedules pertaining to 
the school situational behaviours of the personality 
traits would be helpful to teachers in carrying out 
systematic observations of the behaviours of the 
primary school pupils; (iii) the set of refined rating 
scales of personality traits prepared, would be a 
practical help to primary teachers; and (iv) the re- 
fined rating scales would provide reliable and useful 
data to the teachers. 


289, RAO, N.C.S., Differential Aptitude Testing 
Project, College of Educational Psychology and 
Guidance, Jabalpur, 1962, (MOE financed) 


These tests were developed to provide an in- 
tegrated scientific and well-standardised procedure for 
Measuring the aptitudes of boys in grade VIII of 
higher secondary schools, in order to predict their 
performance in educational courses offered by secon- 
dary schools. 


The entire battery of differential aptitude test 
contains seven subtests, viz., numerical ability, 
numerical reasoning ability, space relations ability, 
linguistic ability, verbal reasoning ability, nonverbal 
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reasoning ability and perceputal speed. An ex- 
perimental tryout of these tests was undertaken. Item 
analysis of each test was conducted separa- 
tely. The test was administered to a sam- 
ple of 400 boys belonging to the class VIII 
of schools of Jabalpur, Saugar, Khandwa, 
Raipur and Bilaspur. The item difficulty was first 
expressed as percentage of passes and later converted 
into sigma values. The items were then selected so 
as to avoid concentration of items at any particular 
level of difficulty and mean of the sigma values was 
as near zero as possible. Item consistency was ex- 
pressed as a coefficient derived from a comparison 
of the percentages passing the item concerned from 
among the twentyseven percent of the highest and 
twentyseven percent of the lowest individuals in the 
tryout sample, Flanagan’s table was used for this 
purpose. After selecting items for the test, another 
tryout administration of the tests was conducted for 
the purpose of fixing appropriate time limit for each 
of the test. The total working time for the entire 
battery of tests was set to be 162 minutes. These 
tests were administered to 800 students of standard 
VIII selected at random from eighteen schools of 
Madhya Pradesh. 

Percentile ranks and percentile age norms for 
age groups of thirteen, fourteen and fifteen 
were computed. The reliability coefficients of each 
subtest were found out separately by _ split-half 
method and were found to be .95 for linguistic ability 
test, .92 for space relations test, .91 for nonverbai 
reasoning test, .88 for verbal reasoning test and .90 
for numerical reasoning test. An attempt was made 
to observe the effectiveness of the test battery in re- 
vealing intra-individual differences in cognitive 
abilities. This was done by plotting test profiles of 
fifty testees taken at random from the entire stan- 
dardisation sample. Differentiation of abilities was 
clearly evident in the profiles. 


290. SAXENA, M. S. L., Personality Testing: Con- 
struction and Standardisation of a Personality 
Inventory, Ph.D. Psy., BHU, 1959. 


The study aimed at constructing and standardi- 
sing a personality inventory to measure the person- 
ality adjustments of students, and to discriminate bet- 
ween students of superior and poor adjustment. 
Areas covered in the inventory were home, occupa- 
tion, society, health and emotions. 
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The tryout study was done with 150 items based 
on the Bell’s Adjustment Inventory (Adult Form) on 
200 boys and girls aged eleven plus and above. 
Items which had a phi-coefficient significant at .O1 
level were retained for the final form of the inventory, 
named as Vyaktitva Parakh Prashnavali. For stan- 
dardisation, the inventory was administered to 2529 
boys and girls representing all parts of Uttar Pradesh 
in the age group from eleven to twenty. Re- 
liability of the inventory was examined by the methods 
of rational equivalence, split-half and test-retest. 
Validity was determined by correlating scores on 
the inventory with the Asthana’s Inventory, and with 
teachers’ estimates of adjustment. The discrimin- 
ative power of the inventory was. determined with 
teachers’ cooperation. Cross validation was also 
carried out. Factor analysis was done by the Thur- 
stone’s centroid method to find factor loadings of 
different elements. 

Findings of the study showed that (i) the re- 
liability coefficients by methods of rational equi- 
valence, split-half and test-retest were .90, .89 and .87, 
respectively with the median figure of reliability co- 
efficient as .89; (ii) the validity coefficient against 
the Asthana’s Inventory was .80; (iii) the discrimina- 
tive power of the inventory was 70.37 percent; and 
(iv) the inventory measured three facors, viz., “Health- 
Centred Emotionality’, ‘Social Tact’ and ‘Home- 
Centred Emotionality’. 


291. SHAH, G. B., Construction and Standardisa- 
tion of a Non-Verbal Group Test of Intelligence 
with special reference to the Gujarat State (for 
the Children of Age Group 7-13), Ph.D. Edu., 
MSU, 1964. 


The purpose was to construct and standardise 
a nonverbal group test. of intelligence for the children 
of age group seven to thirteen with special reference 
to Gujarat State. 

The pilot study of the test was conducted on 
a sample of 1,150 pupils. After item analysis, the 
final form of the test consisted of 162 items. The 
various subtests included were similarity, classifica- 
tion, analogy, absurdity, progressive series, and sub- 
stitution table. The standardisation sample consisted 
of 3,129 boys and 2,903 girls studying in grades III to 
VIII and drawn from seventynine schools in eleven 
districts of Gujarat. The reliability of the test was 
calculated by test-retest method, split-half method 
and method of rational equivalence. The validity of 
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the test was determined against (i) the verbal test 
of intelligence prepared by the Faculty of Education 
and Psychology, M.S. University of Baroda, (ii) the 
standard scores of the total examination scores 
in four subjects ( science, mathematics, English and 
Gujarati) and (iii) teachers’ estimates of intelli- 
gence, Also, ‘g’ saturation was calculated both by 
the Thurstone’s centroid method and by the Spear- 
man’s method. Age norms were fixed. 

It was found that (i) the coefficients of reliabi- 
lity of the test by the method of rational equivalence, 
test-retest method and split-half method were 0.961, 
0.94 and 0.92 respectively; (ii) the validity co- 
efficients of the test against the verbal intelligence 
test, examination scores, and teachers’ estimates were 
0.70, 0.55 and 0.53 respectively; (iii) boys and girls 
were found to be almost at par in intelligence upto 
age of eleven; (iv) the performance of girls 
was comparatively higher at the ages of twelve and 
thirteen, while that of boys was higher at the 
age of fourteen; (v) the differences between the 
means of rural and urban pupils were not significant 
at any age, except at the age of ten; and (vi) in- 
telligence was slightly dependent upon the occupa- 
tions of the fathers. 


292, SHAH, J. H., Adaptation of the Stanford-Binet 
Intelligence Scale (1960 revision) for the 
Gujarati Population, Ph.D.Edu., Guj.U., 1971. 


The purpose of the study was to provide an up 
to date adaptation of the third revision of the Stan- 
ford-Binet Scale (Form L-M) for Gujarati population. 

Before translating the test forms from English 
to Gujarati, the items of each test of the scale were 
critically studied with a view to incorporating the 
desirable modification which were necessary because 
of cultural, social and economic differences. Nece- 
ssary changes were incorporated in test items as per 
suggestions and criticism by experts. Then four 
different tryouts were undertaken. In all, about 
480 students of different age groups from two plus to 
eighteen plus were administered the test, in- 
dividually, during these four tryouts. For final 
tryout, a stratified sample taking into consideration 
age, SCX, socio-economic status and occupational 
division of the parent as yariables, was drawn. 
Ten boys and ten girls in each age group ranging from 
two plus to eighteen plus having half year in- 
tervals from two through five years age levels were 
selected. The provisional final scale was administered 
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individually to 400 subjects of the standardisation 
group. 

The skewness of the IQ distribution of the total 
sample was .021. Student t test was applied to see 
the significance of differences between means of two 
sexes at each age level and the result indicated that 
there was no significant difference at any age group 
except at seven plus. F ratio when applied to 
see the significance of variation in  variabilities at 
different ages indicated no significant differences at 
any age except at the age group of three plus, 
where the group was very homogeneous. Tables of 
constants for converting conventional IQs into de- 
viation IQs, as well as of deviation IQs to be read 
directly from mental age scores had been prepared. 
Age norms were fixed for the test. The reliability 
coefficients of the test by test-retest method and 
average difference method (N=40) were found to 
be .95 and .96, respectively; the reliability estimated 
by analysis of variance method at different IQ 


levels varied from .76 to .98. The stan- 
dard error of measurement was 3.00. Con- 
current validity coefficients against eight different 


intelligence tests in Gujarati ranged from .48 to .79. 
Validity coefficients of IQs with teachers’ estimate of 
intelligence and annual examination marks were .56 
and .49, respectively. Biserial correlations of the 
tests with the total score were also computed and the 
value of average biserial ‘r’ was found to be .73. 
A few additional studies such as those of sex 
differences, occupational differences, sibling resem- 
blance and twin resemblance were reported. 


293. SHAH, R.P., A Numerical Ability Test for 
High School Students, Ph.D. Edu., Guj. U., 
1971. 


The test was designed to appraise the ability 
to deal with numerical concepts in different ways, of 
high school students. 

The test items were first coined and tried out in 
the free response form. The distractors were drawn 
from the actual incorrect responses of a represen- 
tative sample of pupils. The second pilot test, meant 
for item analysis, was printed in two equitable parts 
with sixty items in each. The difficulty and discrimina- 
ting values of each item were calculated using the 
item analysis chart of Harper after applying Horst 
formula. The items for the third pilot test were 
selected on the basis of proper range of indices at 
all the grade levels considered separately, cumula- 
tively and randomly. The selected items, ten in 
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each aspect, were arranged in the spiral omnibus 
format, to leave scope for further scrutiny of test 
performance. The final test contained fifty items. 


‘There were ten items each for numerical facility, 


number series, numerical concepts — lower and 
higher and numerical reasoning. The test was adminis- 
tered to 3,743 boys apd 3,249 girls of secondary 
schools of Gujarat State. Stratified cluster samples 
were drawn for the purpose. The test was also ad- 
ministered to the students of pre-degree commerce, 
pre-degree science, first year degree engineering, 
ITI’s and polytechnics. 

Percentile grade norms were computed for 
boys and girls, opting elementary mathematics, as 
well as for those opting algebra and geometry at their 
respective grade levels. Percentile norms for techni- 
cal groups were also computed. The test-retest re- 
liability coefficients ranged from .523 to .880 with 
a median value of .661 and split-half reliability co- 
efficient ranged from .755 to .934 with a median 
value of .835 for the students of grades VIII, IX, 
X and XI. The analysis of variance of the scores of 
300 answersheets of grade X boys, by Hoyt method, 
gave rtt=.79. The Ferguson coefficient of discrimi- 
nation was .97. The numerical ability test, alongwith 
the tests of Verbal Ability, Mechanical Comprehen- 
sion and Minnessota Paper Form Board Test 
(MPFB) were administered to eightysix students of 
grade X. A (30 x 30) intercorrelation matrix was 
computed for the test scores and marks at the an- 
nual examination of the students. The coefficient of 
correlation of the numerical ability test with marks 
in mathematics was higher (r=.48) than those of 
the other tests and other school subjects. The vali- 
dity coefficient was found to be as high as .75 and 
as low as .33. A (30 x 30) correlation matrix from 
the standardisation sample of 300 boys of grade x 
was processed for the principle axis factor analysis, 
using Hotelling iterative procedure. The total vari- 
ance shared by different factors was found to be 
42.54 percent by Numerical Concepts—Lower, 20.12 
percent by Numerical Facility, 16.05 percent by 
Number Series — Inductive Reasoning, 12.19 per- 
cent by Numerical Reasoning—Verbal Form and 9.14 
percent by Numerical Concepts — Higher. 
294. SHARMA, A., Mechanical Aptitude Test 
Battery, Ph.D. Psy., Agra U., 1963. 


Major aim of this investigation was to pre- 
pare and standardise a mechanical aptitude test 
battery. 
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The battery included five subtests, viz., (i) 
Mechanical Knowledge Test (Yantrik Yogyata); (ii) 
Mechanical Comprehension Test (Yantrik Sam- 
bodha); (iii) Spatial Relations Test (Sthan Sam- 
bandha); (iv) Form Relations Test (Akriti Sam- 
bandha); and (v) Mechanical Adaptability Test 
(Yantrik Anukulan), The sample included all the 
students who applied for admission to class IX 
(technical stream) of the ten government multipur- 
pose higher secondary schools of Uttar Pradesh, 
students who had been admitted to the first year 
class in the government junior technical schools of 
Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh and the students 
admitted to the first year class of Delhi Technical 
Higher Secondary School in 1972, for establishing 
norms. In all, the sample comprised 640 students. 
Split-half method was used to calculate reliability. 
The external criteria were employed for establishing 
the concurrent validity of the test battery. The 
final form of test included thirty items in each sub- 
test, The total working time for the battery was 
seventyfive minutes. 


The reliability coefficients for test I ranged 
between .80 and .94; for test II between .80 and „92; 
for test ITI between .87 and .96; for test IV between 
'85 and .96; and for test V between .80 and .91. 
The reliability coefficient for the battery ranged bet- 
ween .90 and .98. The three criteria employed in 
validating the battery were — summary evaluation; 
school marks; and standard psychological tests. The 
product-moment correlations between the battery 
and the aggregate of marks in technical subjects 
ranged from .64 to .72 for the different classes. The 
correlations between the different subjects and the 
five tests of the battery were also worked out for the 
different classes. Further, the battery had a high re- 
lationship with g + k:m tests and a low relation- 
ship with g + v: ed tests. Percentile and standard 
score norms were calculated. Two factorial analyses 
were carried out by Thurstone’s centroid method 
with orthogonal axes. The first analysis was carried 
out on the scores of the ‘normative group’ which 
indicated the presence of two factors — 4 general 
factor called ‘Mechanical Mindedness’ and a com- 
plex factor of ‘Perceptual-Spatial-Practical- 
Abilities’. The second analysis was carried out on 
the scores of ‘validation group’ which indicated that 
the battery gives the evaluation of three factors — 
*m’, Knack for Mechanical Work; p :m, Perceptual 
-Mechanical Ability; s:m, Spatial-Mechanical 
Ability. The main findings of the study revealed the 
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bearing of results on (1) psychological theory, (2) 
educational practice and (3) mental testing. 


295. SHARMA, T. R., Construction and Stand- 
ardisation of a Non-verbal Intelligence Test 
(age group 11-16 years), Ph.D. Edu., Punjabi 
U., 1970. 


In this study, an attempt was made to stand- 
ardise a non-verbal, nonlinguistic, nonarithmetical 
and a fairly culture free test, wherein no use of the 
child’s powers to manipulate abstract symbols such 
as words or numbers, was made. On the analogy of 
Goodenough’s Draw-a-Man Test, the investigator 
employed the ‘Bicycle’ as a subject of drawing. 


From a preliminary study of 417 drawings, the 
investigator prepared a thirtysix point scale which 
was twice revised and extended on samples of 417 
and 673 drawings and finally a seventyfive point 
scale emerged out. In this scale, only such items were 
included, in which the percentage of children suc- 
ceeding in each item showed an increase with in- 
crease in age. For purposes of standardisation, 2,863 
children from thirty schools were selected at ran- 
dom. The test sheets were scored against a seventy- 
five point scale, The consistency of scoring had been 
previously determind (r=.96). Age norms for age 
groups (ten plus to sixteen plus), standard 
scores and T-scores were computed for the present 
test, One hundred and fifty drawings, twentyfive for 
each age group, out of a sample of 613 drawings 
collected for a second revision of the scoring scale, 
were scored thrice with an interval of six days bet- 
ween each scoring schedule. 


The correlation between the first and the 
second, and between the second and the third scor- 
ing sets were found to be .94 and .95, respectively. 
The test-retest reliability coefficients and K-R for- 
mulae, 20 and 21 reliability coefficients ranged from 
82 to .95. The test was validated against teachers’ 
estimates of children’s intelligence, children’s scho- 
lastic achievements, “Draw-a-Man’ Test, (Pathak’s 
adaptation for Indian conditions), and Jenkin’s Non- 
verbal Intelligence Test (standardised by C.LE., 
New Delhi); the validity coefficients were found to 
be ranging from .31 to .52, 43 to .47, .83 to .89 
and .71 to .74 respectively for different age groups. 
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296. SHUKLA, S., Development of Scholastic Ap- 
titude Tests, NCERT, New Delhi, 1970. 


The study aimed at developing two tests of 
scholastic aptitude, .one each for grades VIII, and 
X|XI whichever was the final for the high school. 
The tests were planned for using in the entire Hindi- 
speaking region covering four states and the Union 
Territory of Delhi. 

‘ Two criteria, viz., ‘scores in the examinations’ 
and ‘scholarship’ were selected and critically analy- 
sed, and suitable item types were selected in order 
to measure the abilities related to the criteria. Nine 
and ten subtests were tried out with each of the two 
grades VIII and XI, respectively. The total number 
of items which were administered at this stage were 
670 for grade VIII and 768 for grade XI. The sam- 
ple was selected from twelve schools of Uttar 
Pradesh, twelve schools of Bihar, ten schools of 
Rajasthan, nineteen schools of Madhya Pradesh and 
twelve schools of Delhi. On the basis of item analy- 
sis, two forms (V and N) of the tests were prepared. 
Item placement for different grades was done having 
180 items for grade VIII and 176 items for grade 
XI. The time limit was also decided. It was two 
hours for Form V, and one hour and fortyfive minu- 
tes for Form N for grade XI, two hours for Form V 
and one hour and thirty minutes for Form N for 
grade VIII. Nine subtests, viz., synonyms, classifi- 
cation, analogy, reading comprehension, antonyms, 
similarities, sentence completion, problems in arith- 
metic|mathematics and number series were selected 
for grade VIII. For grade XI, instead of the subtest 
of similarities, data sufficiency test was incorporated. 
The standardisation sample was drawn from Delhi, 
Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and 
Bihar by using stratified random sampling techni- 
que, for Forms V and N separately. From the ran- 
domly selected samples of 200 cases from each 
state, reliability coefficients (by K-R formula 20) 
were obtained for each subtest separately. The range 
of these values was found to be from .71 to .92. 
By Mosier’s formula, the reliability coefficients were 
found to vary from .90 to .97 and parallel form relia- 
bility coefficients ranged between .73 and .91. Coeffi- 
cients of correlation of scores on scholastic aptitude 
test and marks achieved by the students in annual ex- 
amination (grade VIID were calculated and they were 
found to vary from .26 to .75. For grade XI, they 
varied from .23 to .60. With the help of factor analy- 
sis, two factors were identified, viz., Verbal Compre- 
hension and Numerical Reasoning. 
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297. SINGH, I. B., Preparation of a Standardised 
Group Test of General Mental Ability for 
school going Children in Punjab, Ph.D. Psy., 
BHU, 1963. 


The major aim of the study was to prepare a 
standardised group test of general mental ability in 
Punjabi. 

Out of the seven elements in the test, five were 
incorporated from the standardised verbal group test 
of general mental ability in Hindi prepared by Jalota. 
The other two elements were of vocabulary syno- 
nyms and opposites prepared by the investigator. 
First tryout was conducted on 500 students of classes 
Vill, IX and X from ten schools of Amritsar. Here 
only two elements of vocabulary were used. Second 
tryout was carried out on a sample of 500 students 
of classes VIII, IX and X. Twenty minutes were 
allotted for the test consisting of 100 items. This re- 
vised form of test was administered to a large un- 
selected sample of 2,985 students from twentyfive 
different schools of various cities, towns and villages 
of the Punjab. Item analysis was carried out. For 
the establishment of norms, the percentile scores and 
C-séores for various ages and classes were prepared. 

The reliability coefficient found by split-half 
method was found to be 0.93. The validity coefficients 
for the test were found by correlating the scores with 
school marks which ranged from .41 to .50 for 
grades VIII to X. The validity coefficient of the test 
with a Hindi group test of intelligence was found to 
be .63. The ‘g’ saturation as found by Spearman's 
technique yielded figures ranging from + .332 to 
++ .715. Further factor analysis yielded three factors. 


298. SINGH, N. P., Hindi Adaptation of Kuder 
Preference Record (Form C), Ph.D. Psy., Pat. 


U., 1965. 


The present study aimed at developing a Hindi 
adaptation of the Kuder Preference Record (Form 
©) in order to serve the need for a standardised test 
of interests in Hindi. 

In the first stage, individual items were select- 
ed by administering the test to a sample of 100 
college undergraduates to find scores for ten areas 
of the test, each area being subjected to (i) response 
frequency and (ii) internal consistency analysis. 
Seventeen items out of 333 were found to be un- 


sy 
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satisfactory, leaving a total of 316 items. In the 
second stage, reliability was estimated by split-half 
method by administering the test in its final form 
on two separate samples of college undergraduates, 
one from Patna and another from Bhagalpur, each 
consisting of 100 students. The reliability coefficients 
of different subtests ranged between 0.68 and 0.84. 
The test-retest reliability, with a gap of one year in 
between, was also found. The coefficients of stability 
ranged from 0.57 to 0.71. In the third stage, vali- 
dity was ascertained first by administering the 
Chatterji’s Non-Language Preference Record and 
the Kuder Preference Record to a sample of 100 
undergraduates. The product moment correlation co- 
efficients found between the scores in the common 
areas of the two tests ranged between .43 and .55, 
each one being significant at .01 level. The other 
validity study covered nine different criterion groups, 
the results of which proved that all the ten separate 
areas of the test have distinct validity. In the final 
stage, percentile norms were developed for the ten 
areas of the test separately for the Preuniversity and 
Degree Part I students, drawing two random sam- 
ples, each consisting of 250 students from T.N.B. 
College and Marwari College, Bhagalpur. 


The findings of the study showed that : (i) the 
Hindi adaptation of the KPR (Form C) appeared 
to have come out as a reliable and valid test of the 
occupational interests of school leavers; (ii) the 
norms developed in this study, though tentative, 
could be safely trusted for ascertaining the interests 
of our young men and helping them in making a 
suitable decision regarding their post-school pro- 
gramme of work and education. 


299, SINGH, R. P., A Test for measuring Person- 
ality Adjustment of College Students, Ph.D. 
Edu., Pat. U., 1967. 


The study aimed at constructing an inventory 
for personality adjustment of college students. 

The pilot inventory consisted of twelve areas. 
This draft was presented to twentyfive judges who 
were lecturers and psychologists. All the judges 
agreed on five areas — home, health, society, evalu- 
ation and education. One hundred and sixtysix items 
were selected by the experts, out of a pool of 
201, for the inventory. The tryout was conducted 
on 100 randomly selected students of Patna Univer- 
sity. Each item had ‘Yes’, ‘No’ response. After item 
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analysis, the inventory included 102 items related to 
home, health, society, evaluation and education 
dimensions of adjustment. The final administering 
of the test was done on a sample of 11,083 students, 
both men and women, of Patna University and from 
other various states to make a representative sample 
of the population of India. The chi-square test was 
applied to determine the normality of the distribu- 
tion of scores of the subjects of both the sexes in 
respect of the total inventory, as also for the five 
separate areas. 

Chi-square values showed that the, distribution 
did not deviate from normality. The coefficients of 
reliability found by split-half method, test-retest 
method, Hoyt’s analysis of variance method, K-R 
formula 20 were .94, .93, .94 and .92, respectively. 
The validity of the test was estimated by correlating 
the test scores with the scores obtained on the As- 
thana’s Adjustment Inventory. The validity coeffi- 
cient was .62, Percentile norms, for both men and 
women, with respect to the inventory as a whole 
and its five areas were obtained, so also T-score 
norms, 


300. SINGH, R. P., Interest Record, Ph.D. Psy., 
Luc. U., 1968. 


Interest record was designed as a counselling 
instrument to be used in situation in which the client 
counsellor relationship is such that straight forward 
and honest expression of choices of activities can be 
expected. 


The seven interest factors set out by Guilford, 
viz., mechanical, business, scientific, aesthetic, social, 
clerical and outdoor were employed with some modi- 
fications. Items in the inventory were presented in 
the form of pairs and thus, forced choice technique 
was employed, In all, 462 items in 231 pages were 
put in the experimental draft. Seven interest cate- 
gories had sixtysix items each. Pairs were formed 
on the basis of social desirability index and discrimi- 
native index. Each item got rated on a five point 
scale from a sample of 164 students of class X. The 
five point ratings of individual items were trans- 
formed with the application of the method of suc- 
cessive categories to give a numerical value. The 
numerical value thus obtained, indicated social de- 
sirability value of each item. The item analysis was 
performed on data obtained by administering this 
draft on 244 students of class X. The performances 


of upper and lower twentyseven percent of the sam- 
ple forming the two contrasting groups were com- 
pared separately on all the seven interest categories. 
Tt gave discriminative indices for all the 462 items. 

Norms were developed for Uttar Pradesh using 
a sample of 1,436 students of class X studying in 
thirtyfive multipurpose higher secondary schools of 
Uttar Pradesh, excluding those in hilly areas. The 
schools offered atleast four out of six streams of 
higher secondary education and provided a sufficient 
choice to choose an educational course. Stanine 
grades and percentile ranks for three different 
streams, viz., scientific, constructive and aesthetic 
were calculated and tabulated. One hundred scripts 
were randomly picked up from 1,436 scripts, obtained 
by administering the draft. The split-half reliability 
coefficients corrected by Spearman-Brown formula 
were found to be .85., .70, .77, .84, .75, .77 and 
.72 for mechanical, business, scientific, aesthetic, 
social, clerical and outdoor interest factors, respec- 
tively. Interest record was found to have reasonably 
good construct and content validity. 


301. SOHONI, B. K., Testing of Temperament and 

s Character of Children with Special reference 
to those attending High Schools in Cities, Ph.D. 
Edu., Bom. U., 1953. 


The objective was to standardise a method of 
studying temperament, including dispositions and 
character traits of children. The traits that were 
selected for testing were: (i) dispositions—(a) despon- 
dency, (b) inquisitiveness, (c) acquisitiveness, (d) 
dominance, (e) cautiousness and (f) sociability; Gi) 
temperaments — (a) emotional stability and (b) ex- 
traversion; (iii) temper persistence under character; 
and (iy) traits of character — (a) ambition, (b) ma- 
turity, (c) being puritanical, (d) self confidence, (e) 
conscientiousness, (f) persistence, (g) tact and (h) 
energy. 

Two hundred and thirtyeight test items were 
constructed for the seventeen selected traits. These 
were administered to fortyeight boys, in the ags- 
group of fourteen years to fifteen years eleven months, 
to enable rejection of tests with very small frequency 
on an average for one or more categories. The num- 
ber of test items retained after this rejection were 
169. Final testing was carried out on a sample of 
2,129 subjects of the age group of fourteen to fifteen 
plus from high schools in cities. Tests were 
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tried out for their normality and those which de- 
viated were manipulated till they gave a normal 
distribution. The tests were given to 110 boys again 
after two months for the calculation of coefficients 
of contingency and reliability, Inter-trait correlation 
was calculated. The measure of validity was obtain- 
ed by comparing test scores and teachers, 

The results revealed the following: (i) The 
batteries for the traits of despondency, inquisitive- 
ness, sociability, ambition and energy could be 
considered to be fully standardised. The reliability 
coefficients for these were 0.54, 0.44, 0.48 and 0.45, 
respectively, The validity coefficients were 0.23, 0.45, 
0.32, and 0,24, respectively. (ii) The other batteries 
yielded satisfactory results except for validity. 


302. TANDON, R. K., Revised Mental Testing 
(A Study of General Mental Ability with 
College Adults), Ph.D. Edu., BHU, 1957. 


The major aim of the study was to standardise 
a test of general mental ability. 

The sample consisted of students of faculties 
of education, arts, science and engineering of Bana- 
ras Hindu University. The university had a fair re- 
presentation of students from all parts of the coun- 
try. The first sample for revision had 1,099 unselect- 
ed adults. The subtests with approved validity 
selected for the purpose included (a) number series 
having twelve items, (b) mathematical instruction, 
with six items, (c) following instructions, having 
twelve items, (d) vocabulary-similars, with nine items, 
(e) vocabulary-opposites, with nine items; (f) class 
identifications, having eighteen items and (g) com- 
prehensive reasoning, having seven items. In the 
first and second revisions, the comprehensive reason- 
ing was replaced by ‘drawing inference’ with ten 
items. 

First revision was conducted on 328 students. 
The skewness of .19 was negligible and not signifi- 
cant and the kurtosis of —.85 made the curve platy- 
kurtic, Results of this revision revealed the presence 
of a general or a group factor in most of the sub- 
tests. Fairly high ‘g’ saturation both among arts and 
science students indicated the justification of the 
combination of these subtests for measuring general 
mental ability. The Spearman-Brown split-half and 
K-R reliability coefficients ranged between .79 and 
.93. For the second revision, the test was adminis- 
tered to 1,099 unselected college adults, Reliability 
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coefficients ranged between .84 and .99. The validity 


303, TARACHAND, D. E, Construction and 
Standardisation of a Personality Test for Guid- 
ance, Ph.D, Edu., Bom. U., 1965, 


304. TRIVEDI, O. D., Standardisation of Culture 
Free Test of Mental Ability for Assam, D. 
Phil, Edu., Gau, U., 1969. 


To meet the need for one common empirical 
device for the measurement of intelligence in a multi- 
lingual state, a culture free test of mental ability was 
planned. This was proposed to asmexs the general 
intelligence of students of grade X in Asam. 


larity location test, ve matrices test, pattern 
perception test, analogy based matrices test, series 
completion test and form 

fest was administered to a sample 
of 370 students (252 Assamese sneskine, ceventofonr 


107 items in all, with the inclusion of five hiehly 
difficult items and eleht subes of the tevent draft. 
The investigator made a cluster samnline having 
stratification on the basis of mother tenene, A sam- 
ple of 1,310 pupils of class X from different schools, 
chosen at random from eleven districts of the state, ` 
was drawn, 


The reliability coefficient of the test on Gutik- 
sen's formula ‘16" was found to be 0.911. The vali- 
dity coefficients of the test were obtained by corre- 
lating it with N.T.T.P. 70123 Nonverbal Groun Test 
of Intelligence, London, and with the Group Test of 
Intelligence produced by the Department of Pduca- 
tion, Gorakhpur University, Computed values of 
Pearson's product-moment correlation coefficients 
were found to be 0.86 and 0,62, respectively, Pereen- 
tile and T score norms were developed, 


305, TRIVEDI, P. A., Construction and Standar- 
disation of a Pictorial Test of Mechanical 
Comprehension for the Pupils of Std. VINI to 
XI, Ph.D. Edu., Guj. U., 1972. 


The purpose of the study was to develop 4 
test to measure mechanical ability of students of 
standards VITT to XT. 

Out of 107 items used for item analysis, seven- 
tysix were retained in the final form. The time limit 
to be set for the final form was alo determined. 
‘The final tryout of the tes was done on a sample 
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out to establish the value of the test as 
a predictor of success in technical schools, 
diploma colleges and degree colleges of en- 
gineering, by using academic achievement. of stu- 
dents as the criterion. Concurrent validity was estab- 
lished against two forms — AA and BB of the Test 
of Mechanical Comprehension (the constituent test 
of the DAT), the Desai-Bhatt’s Group Test of In- 
telligence and the Bhaysar’s Non-Verbal Group 
Test of Intelligence. Construct validity was determin- 
ed by finding the factors underlying the test. Fac- 
tor analysis was conducted by Hotelling principal 
component method. Factors found were confirmed 
by employing fresh samples and appropriate refer- 
ence tests in three stages, viz., high school pupils of 
grade X, students of different grades in ITIs, and 
students of B.E. (Mech.) degree class. 

Tt was found that the test included three fac- 
tors, viz., (a) Mechanical Reasoning, (b) Spatial 
Visualisation and (c) Perceptual Speed which in 
Guilford terminology are NFT, CFT-K and EFU 
respectively. As the investigator claims, CFT-K (K 
indicates Kinetic) is a new factor discovered. ` 


306. TRIVEDI, S., Study in the Assessment of 
Interest of the Undergraduate students in rela- 
tion to Environment, Ph.D. Psy., MSU, 1969. 


` The purpose of the inquiry was two-fold: (i) 
evolving methods of studying interest of the under- 
graduate students and (ii) studying the relationship 
between the interest patterns and environmental fac- 
tors, viz; areas of residence, father’s occupation, 
course of studies, etc, The hypotheses were: (i) at 
the undergraduate level in India, interests are iden- 
tifiable; (ii) there are some broad basic patterns of 
interest inspite of an overlap in some types of in- 
terest; and (iii) interests tend to be influenced by en- 
vironmental factors like fatehr’s occupation, areas of 
residence, family tradition, etc. 


An inventory, an information test, a situation- 
al test and a projective test were designed to mea- 
sure interest from various angles and the rationale 
behind the construction of these tests were reported. 
A sample of 180 students was chosen from various 
institutes so as to form criterion groups and the tests 
were tried out. Item analysis was carried out for 
finding out the chi-square value for each item. Re- 
vision of the tests was made in the light of the find- 
ings of the pilot study. The tests were finally ad- 
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ministered to 300 undergraduate students, selected 
at random from fine arts, technical, commerce, agri- 
culture, humanities and science faculties from various 
institutes, areas of residence and family backgrounds. 
The number belonging to each course of study was 
kept at fifty. Besides the tests already mentioned, 
a questionnaire was also constructed for collecting 
the environmental data with a view to relating them 
to interests. Range, central tendency and the stan- 
dard deviation for each of the six areas were found 
out. In addition to the correlational techniques, cen- 
troid analysis was attempted for finding out the basic 
interest patterns and also the factor loadings of each 
subtest on the general factor of interest, in cach of 
the six areas. With a view to finding out the effect 
of environmental factors on each type of interest, 
analysis of variance and other allied statistical tech- 
niques were employed. 


The study revealed that (i) interests were 
identifiable at the undergraduate level, and ranges, 
means and standard deviations of the interest scores 
were found to vary from group to group, interest to 
interest; (ji) there were three basic patterns of in- 
terest inspite of considerable overlap between in- 
terest areas and the basic dimensions might be iden- 
tified as (a) practical—scientific; (b) creative-aesthe- 
tic (c) manipulative-computational; and (iii) the main 
effect of environmental factors included under the 
scope of the present study on most types of inter- 
ests, was significant and there also existed a sig- 
nificant interaction between a number of environ- 


- mental variables. 


307. TUTOO, D. N., The Mirror-Tracing Test as 
a Measure of Social Maladaptation, Ph.D., 
Edu., Del. U., 1968. i 


The present study aimed at verifying the three 
hypotheses, viz., (i) the quality of performance of 
the subjects on the Mirror-Tracing Test, is 
related to the social adjustment; (ii) the 
miror-tracing performance tends to give an indi- 
cation of subjects’ dominant personality tendencies 
like persistence, logicality, impulsiveness, and aggres- 
siveness; and (iii) for certain types of subjects, who 
undergo the Mirror-Tracing Test, the mirror-tracing 
experience induces a mental discernment which has 
a therapeutic value for these subjects. 

The sample of the study included 100 soci- 
ally adjusted and 100 socially maladjusted subjects. 
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Of the 100 maladjusted subjects, fifty were identified 
as antisocial and fifty as neurotic. The socially ad- 
justed group was selected from persons working in 
offices, institutions, etc., whereas maladjusted group 
was selected from jails and mental hospitals. ‘The 
Mirror-Tracing Test was used as a basic tool of the 
study along with the Maudsley Personality Inven- 
tory, the Gibson Spiral Maze Test, and the Raven's 
Progressive Matrices. Besides these tests, scales for 
rating the four personality tendencies (persistence, 
logicality, impulsiveness and aggressiveness) and 
Personal Information Sheet were also used. To verify 
the first hypothesis, the performance of socially ad- 
justed and socially maladjusted subjects onthe 
Mirror-Tracing Test was analysed in terms of error 
and time scores. Means and standard deviations for 
error scores and time scores for both the groups 
were calculated. The scores of the two groups were 
also combined on each of the five trials as well as 
on the average of five trials and on the average of 
four trails for time scores and error scores. The t 
test was applied to find out the significance of differ- 
ence between the mean scores of socially adjusted 
ands socially maladjusted groups. For the second 
hypothesis, the set of two ratings rendered by the 
two raters on each of the four personality tendencies 
were submitted to chi-square test, to ascertain, whe- 
ther there was any significant relationship between 
assessments of the two assessors, Regarding the third 
hypothesis, case histories of the subjects were re- 
viewed. 


The findings indicated the following: (i) There 
were qualitative and quantitative differences in the 
performances among subjects belonging to different 
clinical groups. (ii) With reference to the first hypo- 
thesis, it was seen that the quality of performance 
given by the subjects on the Mirror-Tracing Test was 
related to their social adjustment in society. The 
quality of performance of socially adjusted subjects 
was superior to socially maladjusted subjects as in- 
dicated by the low average error score and time 
score, The average error score and time score for 
socially adjusted subjects were 41.12 and 216.30 
seconds, respectively, while the same for the socially 
maladjusted subjects were 63. 35 and 261.60 seconds, 
respectively. The differences were statistically signi- 
ficant. Gii) With respect to the second hypothesis. 
ratings and case histories showed that the Mirror- 
Tracing Test could throw useful light on the four 
personality tendencies of subjects, viz., persistence, 
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logicality, impulsiveness, and aggressiveness. Ana- 
lysis of the ratings showed an overall agreement 
between the ratings done by the investigator himself 
and by the jailor, warden or superior officer 
for the four tendencies. The case histories subs- 
tantiated the ratings. And, (iv) results for the third 
hypothesis showed that the experimental group 
which was given therapy had displayed better under- 
standing of their movements and had shown better 
performance on the Mirror-Tracing Test than the 
subjects on the controlled group. The subjects in 
the experimental group displayed a distinctive change 
in their behaviour which was not only better than 
their previous behaviour, but also better than the 
performance of the controlled group. 


308, VARMA, M., A Predictive Battery of Tests 
for Differential Scholastic Aptitude, Ph.D. 
Edu., Nag. U., 1960. 


The object of the present study was to pro- 
duce a battery of ability tests for the southern dis- 
tricts of Madhya Pradesh, where Marathi is largely 
spoken. It was to cover mainly the mental ability 
factors useful in the predictive process, 


The specifications of the battery were: (i) it 
should serve the urban areas of Madhya Pradesh 
where Marathi is largely spoken; (ii) its language 
should be Marathi—providing for a subsequent Hindi 
version; (iii) the battery as a screening device, should 
be possible to be applied at the commencement of the 
high school stage; (iv) the battery should initially 
be developed on boys’ samples to avoid complexity 
and later on comparison of boys’ group with girls’ 
should be possible; (v) the total testing time should 
be less than three hours; (vi) tests of abilities likely 
to make contribution to the overall and differentiat- 
ed achievement in the main subjects at the high 
school stage were to go into the battery; (vii) the 
number of abilities was to be held to a minimum to 
form a basic core of tests and these were to be relati- 
vely pure tests of familiar factors likely to be of 
interest as predictors of scholastic aptitude, and 
(viii) the setup of the battery should facilitate the 
use of tests in combinations with other predictors in 
differential prediction situations. The tests included 
in the battery were related to number, verbal, in- 
duction, deduction, space, perceptual speed, finger 
dexterity and rote memory factors. The first tryout 
was conducted on 370 students of classes LX and 
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X from the schools of Nagpur. The final draft was 
tried on three samples taken from Nagpur and out 
of Nagpur. Decile norms for these three groups 
were furnished. The use of the battery for guidance 
purposes was demonstrated by its application to four 
subjects, viz., language (Marathi), geography, science 
and mathematics offered by a random sample of 
623 boys of the Nagpur group. Regression equa- 
tions in raw score form for the prediction of achi- 
evement in these four subjects were developed. The 
matrix of intercorrelations among the eight tests was 
factorised by the centroid method. 


The results revealed that the reliability coeffi- 
cients of the individual tests ranged from .60 to 
-93, whereas the validity coefficients ranged from .45 
to .66. The Horst’s index of differential predictions 
and absolute prediction came to .144 (first approxi- 
mation) and .997 (first approximation), respectively. 
The reliabilities of differences among tests were 
found to be satisfactory and the functional rela- 
tionship among tests and criterion showed an order- 
ly pattern. 


309. VENKATARAMANA, C., Construction and 
Standardisation of an Aptitude Test in Science, 
Ph.D. Edu., MSU, 1970. 


The study intended to develop an aptitude test 
battery in science for the pupils studying in class IX. 


The investigation sought to develop an instru- 
ment which would cover the following seven scien- 
tific abilities, viz., numerical, spatial, reasoning, 
mechanical, interrelationship, cause and effect rela- 
tionship and ability to infer from experimental data. 
A questionnaire was prepared and administered to 
the science teachers. The pilot form of the test con- 
sisted of 153 items in seven sections according to 
the various abilities listed above. A group of 220 
class IX pupils were drawn from five high schools 
for the tryout. After the pilot form was administered 
and scripis scored, the test items were rearranged 
according to the difficulty level. The final form of 
the test consisted of 148 items and timed for 120 
minutes. It was administered to 2,000 pupils study- 
ing in class IX in thirtynine schools of Andhra 
Pradesh. The selection of the schools was done on 
the basis of management, place of location (urban| 
tural) and sex variables. 

The coefficients of reliability of the test found 
by split-half and K-R method were 0.88 and 0.90 
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respectively. The validity of the tool was established 
by correlating the scores of the test with the scores 
obtained by the pupils in annual science examina- 
tion and also with the teachers’ rating of the pupils. 
The coefficients of validity ranged from .72 to .76. 
The grade norms, the standard score norms, the 
percentile norms and the T score norms were estab- 
lished. Factorial analysis using Thurstone’s centroid 
method yielded five factors. However, Fruchter’s 
formula indicated the presence of four factors. only. 
The instrument was found to be useful to measure 
scientific aptitude of the pupils and helpful to the 
counsellors in giving right type of service to the 
maladjusted children wherever possible. 


310. YADAV, M. S., Development of an Intelli- 
gence Scale for Children, Ph.D. Edu., SPU, 
1970. 


In this study, an intelligence scale in Hindi for 
children in the age group eight to twelve was deve- 
loped. 

The constructéd scale has the following five 
individual tests, viz., information, comprehension, 
arithmetical problems, similarities and vocabulary. 
Tryout was conducted on a stratified sample of 210 
children selected from Delhi schools. Stratification 
was done on the basis of geographical location (rural 
—urban), sex, type of schools and parental occupa- 
tion. For item analysis, the extreme groups were 
formed by taking upper and lower twentyseven per- 
cent children from each age group separately and 
then pooling them to get composite groups to ensure 
that children of high and low abilities from all age 
levels were included in the extreme groups. Scores 
on a nonverbal test of intelligence were used to 
provide additional evidence for discriminative po- 
wer of items and also for the estimates of item 
validity. The difficulty indices for each item were 
computed separately for each age group. Usual 
scoring model of 0-1 was followed in the case of 
information, arithmetic problems and vocabulary 
tests, whereas for comprehension and similarity 
tests, scoring model of 0, 1 and 2 had been follow- 
ed to give credit for partially correct answers. Re- 
liability of comprehension and similarity tests was 
estimated by the Cronbach’s general formula, 
whereas in the case of information, arithmetic prob- 
lems and vocabulary tests, K-R formula 20 was- 
used. ! 
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The reliability coefficients for the different 
subtests ranged from 0.80 to 0.93. An esti- 
mate of the reliability of the total scale 
was obtained by using Mosier’s formula 
and, it was found to be 0.96. The unifactor 
structure of the scale as a whole was evidenced by 
centroid method of factor analysis, where seventy 
percent of variance was accounted for by the first 
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factor. The norms in the form of standard scores 
were provided for all tests separately and also for 
the composite scale. Tests in the constructed scale 
were validated by construct validity approach and 
analysis of variance approach. The five tests as 
well as the total scale were also correlated with a 
nonverbal test as the criterion. The validity coeffi- 
cients were highly significant ranging from .51 to 66. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Indian education has been characterised by 
rigidity in all aspects—organisational rigidity, rigidity 
in the curriculum, textbooks, teaching methods, etc. 
The school curriculum in India has not changed for 
years together even after independence. This has 
been so inspite of the suggestions put forward by 
various commissions and committees at national and 
state levels for radically changing the curriculum. It 
is true that most of the suggestions were of a broad 
and general nature, even then the suggestions could 
not be translated into action within a reasonable time. 
The time lag in developing and implementing a new 
curriculum has been to the tune of about fifteen 
years in some of the states. 


The second feature of curriculum development 
in India is that it is not based on empirical research 
findings. With the dawn of independence, the need 
for a central agency to undertake research in the area 
of curriculum was felt. The National Institute of 
Basic Education engaged itself in research in the curri- 
culum of Basic schools. The All India Council for 
Secondary Education initiated efforts in developing 
a new curriculum at the secondary stage. The Central 
Bureau of Textbook Research was established to 
undertake research in the area of textbooks. The Na- 
tional Institute of Basic Education undertook some 
commendable studies in the area of curriculum of 
Basic schools. The Central Bureau of Textbooks de- 
veloped criteria for evaluation of textbooks 
and the All India - Council for Secondary 
Education gave a model syllabus for higher 
secondary education. However, no programme of 
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sustained and long term research in curriculum was 
drawn out by any of these institutions. In the states 
no agency existed for undertaking research in the area 
of curriculum with the exception of bureau of 
curriculum research in a couple of states. If 
research in curriculum did not exist, equally 
absent was research in the area of textbooks. 
Research in curriculum got some impetus with the 
establishment of National Council of Educational 
Research and Training t NCERT ) with which the 
Central Bureau of Textbook Research and National 
Institute of Basic Education were merged. In the 
course of a couple of years of establishment of the 
NCERT, the Department of Curriculum, Methods and 
Textbooks was established. The NCERT undertook 
studies about allocation of time to various subjects 
at school stage, improving the methods of teaching 
and developing new textbooks, A major develop- 
mental research project was undertaken through its 
department of science to develop a new curriculum 
for science at the middle school stage with the assist- 
ance of UNESCO in the first stage and development 
of science curriculum at the primary stage with the 
assistance of UNICEF. The NCERT presented a 
model approach to curriculum development to all 
agencies concerned with research in curriculum 
in the country. During late sixties, with the efforts 
of the Ministry of Education, State Boards of 
School Textbooks came into existence. Each board 
accepted curriculum and textbook research as one 
of its objectives. If the curriculum development 


has not been based on empirical research findings in 


India, it can be said that necessary organisational 
and administrative structure has been created to 
achieve the same. 


CURRICULUM, METHODS AND TEXTBOOKS 


IN RETROSPECT 


Behavioural Science Research in India, a Dir- 
ectory, 1925-65 (1966) and Directory of Indian Beha- 
vioural Science Research (1971), both compiled by Pa- 
reek, gave a more or less exhaustive list of titles of pu- 
blished as well as unpublished Indian researches in this 
field. The NCERT (1966 and 1968) published the 
titles of Ph.D. theses in education and M.Ed. dis- 
sertations or theses completed in Indian universities 
during the period 1939 to 1966. The Third Indian 
Year Book of Education (1968) ` by the NCERT, 
gave a review of thirtyone studies on curriculum and 
eightyfive studies on methods of teaching school 
subjects, the studies being mostly M.Ed. dissertations, 
and very few at Ph.D. level. The present report is 
based on studies at Ph. D. level and also research 
projects undertaken at institutional levels, In all sixty- 
nine studies are divided into two broad cate- 
gories—Ph.D. theses and projects. 

All the Ph.D. theses are in education except 
one which is in sociology. In respect of areas covered, 
these studies may be classified into a variety of ways 
though there is always a possibility of overlap. Here, 
they have been classified under the following sections: 
. General Curriculum 
Languages in general 
English in particular 
Vocabulary 
Mathematics and Science 
Social Studies i 
Textbooks 


Noun RYN- 


METHODOLOGY 


logy can hardly be underestimated. It is the proper 
methodology that gives weight to the research find- 
ings. It may be noted that educational research in 
India is gradually adopting scientific methodology. 
The studies under review show that experimental 


a rarity, are conspicuous by their lesser number. The 
tools used and techniuqes adopted vary from simple 
observation and study of records to administration 
of sophisticated tests. Some of the important tests 
used in these investigations are : the Raven’s Progres- 
sive Matrices, the Mathematical Achievement Survey 
Test (NCERT), the Ballard’s Columbian Mental Test, 
the Kamat’s Intelligence Test, the Silent Reading Test, 
the Letter Recognition Test, the Word Recognition 
Test, the Edward Fry Test and the Algebraic Concept 
Test. Quite a large portion of the studies are survey 
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type with one field study and two opinion surveys. 
Questionnaire technique is very often used. Control 
and experimental groups method is also sometime 
taken recourse to. As many as fifteen studies are more 
or less experimental, while only two studies are based 
on the use of sophisticated experimental design and 
statistical analysis. There are two longitudinal studies, 
but quite a few of the studies try to arrive at some 
generalisation simply by a critical discussion of the 
problem, All sorts of sampling techniques, viz., 
random, stratified, incidental and purposive, have been 
adopted. The size of the sample varies from acouple 
of hundred toa few thousand, In major cases, the sam- 
ples have been taken from the urban areas. In as many. 
as twelve cases, statewise studies have been made, 
whereas only in four cases all India studies (in a very 
limited fashion) have been conducted. By them- 
selves, the studies on languages and vocabulary 
comprise a separate category in respect of metho- 
dology. These studies adopted different linguistic 
methods suited to the purpose. ‘The research worker 
cannot learn too early that even the best statistical 
techniques are unable to make bad data yield valid 
results.’ The major portion of the studies under review 
are correlational, 


General Curriculum: 


With the dawn of independence, it was Gothi- 
verekar (1947) who first made a comprehensive study 
of the secondary school curriculum in the province 
of Bombay. He criticised the then curriculum to be 
narrow in aim beinga left-over of the British rule, and 
recommended reconstruction of a new curriculum 
catering to all aspects of development of the learner. 
After two decades, Chanana (1967) made a historical 
survey of the high school curriculum in the Punjab 
during the twentieth century and advocated a 
new and effective secondary curriculum. In a useful 
study, Pillai (1968) investigated into the changes in 
the content and scope of the primary and secondary 
school curriculum in Kerala during the last thirty 


In the above three studies, broader aspect of 
curriculum was dealt with. To see the curriculum with 
a narrower range is no less important, Srivastava 
(1968) studied the important characteristics of achieve- 
ment of students in different areas of curricular 
learning and the effect of intelligence and sex on 
the achievement in different arcas, while Vasantha 
(1972) investigated into the work values of students 
in relation to their intelligence, achievement and 
socio-economic status. Research Wing of Bombay 
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Municipal Corporation made two experiments (1955- 
-57 and 1969). In one it studied the effect of child- 
centred teaching practices and correlated play acti- 
vities on the quality of attainment, attendance and 
discipline in standard I, while in the other it attempt- 
ed to find out an appropriate method of dealing effec- 
tively with failures and underachievers, 

Our curriculum is criticised for being too 
bookish. It has very little scope for physical educa- 
tion, crafts and various cocurricular activities, Four 
studies drew attention in this respect, Daisy (1963) 
analysed the need for physical education for girls 
in India,Agarkar (1947) recommended introduction 
of folk dance in the school curriculum as a means 
of physical education, Chaturvedi (1957) discussed 
the role of craft as a medium of education in elemen- 
tary schools, and Pani (1969) found that participa- 
tion and achievement of pupils in cocurricular acti- 
vities are intimately associated with the personal de- 
velopment of the pupils. 

Keeping in view the urgent need of reorienta- 
tion of the present school curriculum, Prasad (1970) 
pleaded that the best wealth of folk culture and 
folk literature should be fitted into it. 


Languages in General : 


Studies on Indian languages in general have 
assumed added importance in the context of need for 
emotional and national integration. The three language 
formula, although in force in the schools, has raised 
doubt about its validity in the minds of educators. 
Chaturvedi and Mohale (1972) assessed the position 
with regard to the study of different languages at 
different stages of school education in India. They 
significantly found that time allotted for language 
teaching and learning is more than forty percent of 
the total time in school time-table. Modi (1966) made 
a comparative study of English and Gujarati syntaxes. 
Jagannathan (1969) collected Hindi and Tamil words 
having same source but differing in meaning, and 
analysed their nature. Vishwamitra (1969) compared 
Hindi and Telugu phonetic sounds. The above com- 
parative studies of different Indian languages would 
help language teaching. 


A group of three studies dealt with different 
aspects of Marathi language. Patankar (1964) attemp- 
ted to evaluate improved methods of teaching Marathi 
and developed new textbooks, Dongre (1968) investig- 
ated into the functions of some Marathi auxiliary 
verbs, and Sawant (1970) studied composition teach- 
ing in Marathi in its different aspects. 
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- Language communication is a problem that has 

always attracted the attention of researchers. Rese- 
arch Wing of Bombay Municipal Corporation (1970) 
sought to improve and develop spoken and written 
language of the children and establish in them firm 
habits of language communication. Javli (1949) made 
an experimental study in teaching beginners to read 
Kannada, Hindi, the Indian lingua franca, as spoken 
in different areas in different ways. In order to arrive 
at a norm of Hindi sounds, Chaturvedi (1972) surv- 
eyed the Hindi speech sounds in different Hindi speak- 
ing areas. 


English in Particular : 


There is no denying the fact that English still 
occupies a somewhat prominent place in Indian life 
and as such, in our school curriculum. Research on 
English as a component of curriculum has not, there- 
fore, outlived its life. A group of studies have focussed 
attention on different aspects of learning English 
language. Ghanchi (1972) identified and described 
similarities and contrasts between the grammatical 
structures of English and Gujarati at different levels. 
Nagalakshmi (1962) constructed simple oral compre- 
hension tests. Dave and Saha (1968) studied common 
errors in English at the higher secondary level sugge- 
sting remedial treatment. Nair (1966) tried to identify 
common language difficulties in English of secondary 
school students with suggestions for preventive meas- 
ure. Sinha (1967) located areas of English language 
which needed immediate attention for remedial work 
at the PUC/first year degree stage in Hindi speaking 
areas. And, Tiwari (1971) studied the effect of making 
English optional at the high school and intermediate 
stages and also tried to determine the place of English 
in the present curriculum. Looking to the needs of 
the time, he found that position of English in the 
curriculum should be kept as it is. Theodore (1957) 
attempted an objective assessment of appreciation 
of English poetry by intermediate and pre-university 
students. 

A second group of studies centred round diff- 
erent aspects of teaching English. Rangachar and 
Kulkarni (1967) examined the prevailing facilities 
for teaching of English. They found that teaching of 
English as knowledge subject, ignorance of objec- 
tives and proper methods of teaching the subject, 
lack of school libraries and teaching aids were some 
of the major drawbacks in this respect. Nagarajan 
(1970), after comparing under experimental condi- 
tions, found that the bilingual method is superior to 
the direct method in teaching English. A similar 
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experiment but with a different sample led Murthy 
(1968) to the same conclusion. Shukla (1968) exami- 
ned the problems involved in the process of transla- 
tion and the implication of its use as a teaching 
device. George (1966) enquired into the scope and 
effectiveness of audio-visual instruction in improving 
English teaching, He found that the achievement of 
pupils taught by using audio-visual aids is greater 
than that of pupils taught by usual methods and 
that the use of audio-visual aids does not require 
more time than what is required for ordinary teach- 
ing. 


Vocabulary : 


Studies on vocabulary comprised one-fourth of 
the total number of studies under review. Vocabulary 
is the first step in learning a language. Research on 
vocabulary is therefore of fundamental importance 
with regard to curriculum and instruction. 

Basic vocabulary of children was studied in 
Hindi by Rukmani Ramchandra (1960), in Kannada 
by Chandrasekhariah (1964), in Marathi by Tam- 
hane (1965) and functional vocabulary of pre-school 
age children was studied by Arunajatai and Sri- 
nivasachari (1968). Basic Hindi vocabulary in Harya- 
na was studied in the case of children of class IV by 
Sharma (1972) and class VI by Shanker (1971). Basic 
Gujarati vocabulary was studied in the case of child- 
ren of eleven plus by Vakil (1955), of twelve plus by 
Raval (1959), of thirteen plus by Lakdawala (1960). 
Pasricha and Das(1959) studied the written vocabulary 
of children of class VI. Keskar (1972) produced a 3500 
word vocabulary for teaching of English in Indian 
schools. Recognition vocabulary was studied in the 
case of PUC students by Bernard (1966) and third 
year degree students by Chadda (1971). 


Reading is one of the essential skills of the lear- 
ner. Skill in reading is intrinsically connected with vo- 
cabulary. That is why a group of three studies centred 
round different aspects of reading. Narayanaswamy 
(1969) investigated into reading comprehension at 
college level, Ansuya (1970) found that reading effi- 
ciency, speed and comprehension were related to stu- 
dent performance and Rahman (1959) sought to locate 
means of encouraging reading for pleasure. 


With the attainment of vocabulary comes the 
problem of supplying books to the children according 
to their psychological and linguistic needs. With an 
eye to this problem, Mishra (1972) tried to assess if 
the juvenile literature of Hindi fulfilled this objective. 
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Mathematics and Science : 


Mathematics and science are related areas. ‘fhe 
number of studies in this section was merely ten 
amongst which five studies were on mathematics, four 
on science and one on home science. 

A group of three studies surveyed the mathe- 
matics curriculum emphasising teaching of the subject 
in secondary schools, Dave and Saxena (1965) made 
a thorough survey of the various aspects of mathe- 
matics teaching in different- states with a view to 
developing a new curriculum in the subject by adop- 
ting suitable techniques of teaching and learning. 
Pillai (1970) pinpointed the various defects in the 
area of mathematics teaching in schools. Back-dated 
and unsuitable textbooks, lack of reference books 
in the library, teachers not well up in modern trends 
and modern books on mathematics, burdensome 
syllabus and uninteresting methods of instruction 
were some of the major shortcomings enumerated. 
In a similar study, Samant (1944) found that poor 
teaching method caused the students dislike the 
subject. Rearranging the topics with definite aims, 
clear and simple language in writing examples in the 
textbooks, use of proper teaching aids and finally 
scientific evaluation were some of the suggestions for 
improvement. Components of the mathematics curri- 
culum were dealt with in two studies. Joshi (1970) 
objectively studied the development of algebraic con- 
cept in pupils at the junior secondary stage. Gupta 
(1972) attempted to provide’a standardised tool to 
diagnose the weak areas in mathematics and basic 
arithmetic skills. 

Three studies concerned themselves with the 
trend, course of study and. teaching of science. 
Veerappa (1958) examined the trends in science edu- 
cation from primary through the degree course level. 
He found that due to lack of proper laboratories, 
well-equipped science teachers and effective teachnig 
methods, science education in India was not on a 
proper footing. Patole (1967) explored the existing 
weakness of teaching science in rural primary schools 
and attempted to devise methods for improvement 
in the existing situation. He found that activity-based 
method of teaching the subject was superior to tradi- 
tional one. Kelkar (1950) offered a tentative course 
of study in general science for the secondary schools. 
The suggested course in general science consisted of 
ten units each of which represented some major 
problem of living, a wide area of human experience 
or an important aspect of environment. 

In only one study on home science, Deulkar 
(1967) evaluated home science curriculum with special 
reference to its functional implementation and the 
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Social Studies : 


Although the facts of history and geography 
have their place in social studies, yet social studies is 
not merely a combination of these two subjects as is 
sometimes popularly misconceived. Rather, social 
studies is growing as a new discipline of human rela- 
tions. This new aspect of the subject has not yet been 
paid adequate attention in the field of research. A 
group of three studies has centred round the curri- 
culum and teaching methods of social studies. Pires 
and Katyal (1957) tried to develop a social studies cur- 
riculum suitable for Junior Basic classes on the basis 
of items selected from daily experience of the pupils 
and the important current events. Narayanaswami 
(1960) made an enquiry into teaching of social studies 
in schools in the context of introducing social studies 
as a single subject instead of as separate disciplines 
like geography, history, etc. Inadequacy of books and 
other teaching aids, lack of social studies laboratories 
and well-equipped teachers, lack of use of audio- 
visual aids and inadequate evaluation measures were 
some of the major drawbacks he found. Khushdil 
(1960) compared the integrated and the traditional 
methods of aproach in teaching social studies and 
found that in respect of assimilation and acquisition 
of knowledge the former was better than the latter. 

Two studies related to teaching and learning 
of geography are reported here. In the study by GCPI 
(1963), areas of difficulty in the field of geographical 
concepts were identified. As a remedial measure, 
emphasis on the practical side of teaching the subject 
was suggested. D’Souza (1971) experimentally com- 
pared the teaching of geography by systematic me- 
thod, i.e. taking the whole country as the geographic 
unit with the regional method, i.e. taking a particular 
region of the country as the unit. The investigator 
found the regional method to be superior, the variable 
of school not being statistically significant. 

The only study on history by Gupta (1953) inve- 
stigated into the present apathy towards teaching and 
learning of history in our schools. A rigid syllabus, 
traditional nature of questions, disproportionate imp- 
ortance of examinations on the teaching-learning 
process, uninteresting and ineffective way of teach- 
ing and lack of good textbooks were some of the 
major factors responsible for the present apathy to- 
wards history. 


Textbooks : 


A crash programme to evaluate all the available 


D. B. DESAI, SUNIRMAL ROY 


textbooks in all the languages in the country especially 
from the viewpoint of finding out anything that went 
against the cherished goal of national integration 
was undertaken by the NCERT. The NCERT also 
undertook studies to develop evaluative criteria for 
assessing textbooks. The study on textbooks under 
review was done by the Department of Textbooks, 
NCERT (1970-72). In all, nine studies which deve- 
loped the basic principles and procedures in prepara- 
tion and evaluation of textbooks separately in mother 
tongue, second language, English, history, geography, 
social studies, general science, physics and biology 
were completed during 1970-72. 


NEEDED RESEARCH 


Research in curriculum and instruction deserves 
more attention than it has received so far. The school 
curriculum is in a state of continuous change all over 
the world today. Even in the advanced countries of 
the world it is criticised as being inadequate, out- 
moded and not properly designed to meet the needs 
of modern society. Against the background of striking 
curricular developments in those countries, the school 
curriculum in India is narrowly conceived and largely 
out of date. This curriculum places undue weight 
on bookish knowledge and rote learning. As the deve- 
lopment of useful skills and right kind of interests, 
attitudes and values is not properly emphasised, 
the curriculum becomes not only out of step 
with modern knowledge, but also out of tune with 
the life of the people. There is, thus, an urgent need 
to raise, upgrade and improve it. And to do this, more 
and more significant items are to be included in it, 
a good deal of useless matter has to be weeded out 
and more dynamic and stimulating methods have 
to be developed for presenting essential knowledge. 
It is exactly here that educational research in India 
has to play an imperative role. 

When we look into the studies under review 
from this angle of vision, quantity and quality 
of them do not seem to be very much encouraging. 
Very few of these studies delved deep into the pro- 
blems of general curriculum development. Most of 
them centred round the surface problems, and that 
too, covering the middle and secondary school stages 
only. In respect of components of the curriculum 
there was a definite lack of attention on knowledge 
subjects such as, mathematics, science, history, geo- 
graphy, social studies, etc. The studies on teaching 
methods hardly made any significant impact. Most 
of them compared some sort of practical biased 
approach of instruction with the traditional ‘chalk 
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and talk’ method and branded the former as progre- 
ssive or effective without caring to go a bit deep into 
the fact as to why, in what way or how it was so. 
In a word, no approach was made towards a consis- 
tent theory of teaching. Another most significant 
fact about these studies under review was that quite 
a large number of them was not grounded on sound 
methodology. The limited scope of their sampling 
restricted, to a great extent, the validity of their gene- 
ralisations. 

The foregoing resume has brought into sharper 
relief some features of research on curriculum to 
which the educational technologists have to pay incre- 
asing attention in the coming years. For the develop- 
ment of a scientific curriculum, modern experts are 
focussing attention on such aspects of curriculum 
and instruction as needs, individual differences, child 
growth and development, classroom interaction, social 
structure, etc. An example will, perhaps, make the 
problem clear. We know that India is wedded 
to the idea of establishment of a socialistic pattern of 
society. Now, to the curriculum researchers, the 
problem is how to break up this broad concept into 
suitable behaviour patterns that could be the object- 
ives at different stages of curricular development. 
Tn a similar way, every school subject awaits a break- 
down in terms of its peculiar concepts and methods, 
and then their grading according to the age and 
attainment of the pupils. Changes needed in curri- 
culum at different stages, growth of curri- 
culum at different stages, resistance to curricular 
change, and the problem of implementation of the 
renovated or reoriented curriculum are also some 
of the areas which the Indian researchers in education 
should undertake to investigate on a priority basis. 
It is essential to mention that this has to be worked 
out as a well coordinated programme of improve- 
ment on the basis of valid research findings instead 
of being rushed through haphazardly and in a pie- 
cemeal and ad hoc fashion as has been done so far. 
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If research in the area of curriculum is to point 
out the lines that future developments in education 
should take, the selection of topics and subjects as 
well as specification of areas for research has a signi- 
ficant role to play. The school curriculum in India is 
in a state of continuous change and innovations are 
entering the field of education. Against the back- 
ground of these curricular developments in the adva- 
need countries the school curriculum in India is 
narrowly conceived; therefore, it is urgently needed 
that fundamental research should be emphasised and 
executed to provide empirical foundations to curri- 
cular changes. The research areas may include: (i) 
bases of curriculum on which the extent is to be 
reared; (ii) components of curriculum in different 
subject areas; (iii) exploratory studies in the area 
of growth of curriculum; (iv) barriers to curriculum 
change; (v) case studies of specific problems in rela- 
tion to particular subject field; (vi) analytical studies 
on Indian languages; (vii) teaching of reading and 
writing; and (viii) teacher involvement in curricular 
change. 

Along with the areas cited above, comprehen- 
sive statewise studies and studies on change in curricu- 
Jum andart of innovations in curriculum may be thou- 
ght of. Experimental studies in the area of methods of 
teaching and surveys of historical approaches of 
teaching also demand the attention of the researchers. 
Content analysis of textbooks at different levels, viz., 
their publication require exploration and 
are urgently needed. Textbook writing, editing and 
publication of textbooks require exploration and 
sustained research, Research in the area of vocabu- 
lary will provide needed information to textbook 
writers for writing books for different age groups. 
It may well be concluded that researchers in above 
areas may provide needed guide-lines in planning, 
analysing content of curriculum, developing tech- 
niques and tools of teaching, writing and publication 
of textbooks. 
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311, AGARKAR, A.J., Folk Dance and Physical 
Education (with special reference to Mahara- 
shtra), Ph.D. Soc., Bom.U., 1947. 


The study aimed at finding out folk dances of 
Maharashtra that could be introduced in the school 
curriculum as a means of physical education. 

A detailed study of the various aspects of folk 
dance of Maharashtra was made. The various aspects 
were the occasion of dancing, movements and forma- 
tions, dress and accompaniment, music, songs and 
notations, dancing in early societies, dance and 
culture. 

The observations made were : (i) group dance 
suits both the boys and girls and hence overcomes 
the trouble of training in physical education in co- 
educational institutions; (ii) this can give rise to better 
social intercourse; (iii) the wide range of movements 
of folk dances can be utilised as an aesthetically sati- 
sfying and interesting form of physical exercise; (iv) 
the folk dance combination should be preferred from 
the point of view of such neuro-muscular movements 
being old and fitted with man’s expressive life; and (v) 
folk dance is psychologically sound as it is recrea- 
tional and joyful activity. 


312. ANSUYA, R., The Improvement of Reading 
Efficiency at the P.U.C. level, Central Institute 
of English and Foreign Languages, Hyderabad, 
1970. 


The main aim of this project was to establish 
criteria for the improvement of reading efficiency 
of the preuniversity students. The hypothesis was 
that the reading efficiency which consists of speed and 
comprehension is related to the students’ perform- 
ance, 

The sample consisted of five groups of 400 
students of class XII, higher secondary, preuniversity 
and junior intermediate levels. 

The students’ vocabulary and reading efficiency 
were tested and their weaknesses were diagnosed. 
These students were then given some topics to read. 
These included: (i) the value of reading; (ii) the ele- 
ments of reading skill and improvement; and (iii) 
common faults in reading and their elimination. 
The students were then given some exercises constru- 
cted for the improvement of reading efficiency. After 
administering the standard tests, the final tests in read- 
ing efficiency were administered. One group technique 
was used, i.e. a group of pupils was given equivalent 
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forms of standard reading tests (The Edward Fry 
Test) in succession. The score of reading efficiency 
was computed by multiplying the rate (words per 
minute) by the comprehension score (the percentage 
of correct answers on the tested material). 

The major findings were as follows. After having 
made a sharp increase in the reading rates, the students 
seemed to comprehend less for a short interval. How- 
ever, with continued practice the comprehension skill 
was regained at a higher rate. At the end of the ex- 
periment it was found that the reading efficiency of 
all the groups had increased from 48 words to 270 
words per minute. Concrete improvement can be 
achieved in the reading efficiency of students by adop- 
ting suitable methods. A spread-over simultaneous 
training during the course of factual study was given 
to the class XII students. The improvement was very 
high in the case of bright students, considerable in 
the case of average and satisfactory in the case of 
backward students. An intensive training of about 
six weeks, by way of reorientation before the students 
actually began their studies, was given to the students 
in the second experiment. This method was also 
found quite effective. Both the methods required 
almost the same amount of time, Considering the 
dearth of trained personnel, the intensive course 
method may be preferred, as various groups of stud- 
ents can be trained simultaneously. 

For building up a successful reading programme 
and for organising it, care should be taken that prev- 
ious experience of the students and level of their men- 
tal development are taken into account. Pupils should 
be allowed to pass through a series of stages of pro- 
gress in becoming good readers, 


313. ARUNAJATAI, V., and SRINIVASACHARI 
G., Functional Vocabulary of Pre-School 
Children, The $.1.T.U. Council of Educational 
Research, Madras, 1968. 


The purpose was to study the functional voca- 
bulary of children of age group four to seven, so as 
to develop quickly the abilities of children to read 
and write. 

Four supervisors and thirty trained observers 
collected data relating to the thought and language 
of about 700 children of thirty to sixty months. The 
words listed related to children’s most vital experie- 
nces and activities. Seventy study sheets chosen at 
random and tape-recorded speeches of seventyfour 
children were used to supplement the interim report, 
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It was revealed that four hundred and twenty- 
five new words appeared in the fresh study sheets 
mainly because varied situations were utilised to 
stimulate the children. In the entire study, the func- 
tional vocabulary of pre-school age Tamil children 
ranged from 1500 to 2000 words, Non-school going 
children had a significantly higher mean than school 
going children. In the age group fortyeight to sixty 
months, the vocabulary range of the girls was consi- 
derably higher than the boys. Children had conside- 
rable command of terminations of three persons and 
singular and plural, and used them in ordinary speech. 
They were capable of using basic sentence patterns 
and about fifty percent of them were capable of con- 
structing simple complex sentences. The mean num- 
ber of words used in a sentence was 3.7 and the mean 
number of syllables was 9.7. The average vocabulary 
of children of comparatively low socio-economic level, 
except in the first age group, was higher than that 
of children of the upper income groups. The average 
vocabulary of the majority of children with brothers 
andlor sisters was higher than that of single children; 
the difference was not significant. Nearly 39.5 percent 
of speeches could be classed as ego-centric and 60.5 
percent as socialised speech. They compared favou- 
rably with American and English children of the same 
age. 


314. BERNARD, H., A Test of P.U.C. Students’ 
Vocabulary in Chhotanagpur, Central Institute 
of English and Foreign Languages, Hyderabad, 
1966. 


The project aimed at getting a detailed picture 
of the English reading vocabulary of P.U.C. and final 
year of secondary school students in Chhotanagpur 
area. It was hypothesised that the results of this pro- 
ject would form the first step towards a comparative 
study of P. U. C. students’ recognition vocabulary in 
Hindi speaking areas and in India as a whole. 

The tested vocabulary consisted of 1500 words 
from the General Service List by Michael West toge- 
ther with 100 words from the Central Institute's 
P.U.C. Vocabulary which was compiled from current 
textbooks. The basic item of the test was a structu- 
rally simple sentence containing one underlined word 
for translation into the student’s mother tongue. There 
were 1600 such sentences divided into four main 
sections A, B, C and D, Each section was again, divi- 
ded into two parts. Each part of the test represented 
a single sitting of about two and a half hours dura- 
tion. The students answered two sections in two sepa- 
rate sittings. Tests were held in Ranchi women’s 
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college and St, Xavier's college. There were 1253 Hindi 
scripts, out of which 233 were prepared by women 
and the rest by men. The sample consisted of main- 
ly arts students, a few commerce students and a 
small group of science students (about 40) in the 
women’s college. 

The major findings indicate : (i) the average 
recognition vocabulary of the students in the area, 
(ii) the familiarity status of each word on the tested 
list in the Chhotanagpur students’ vocabulary; (iii) 
the strength and weakness of the students in different 
subject categories of vocabulary; and (iv) the strength 
and weakness of the students in grammatical catego- 
ries — verbs, nouns, adjectives, etc. i 


315. BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION, 
Experiments in Standard I Teaching—A Study 
of the Effect of Child-Centred Teaching Prac- 
tices and Correlated Play Activities on the 
Quality of Attainment, Attendance and Disci- 
pline in Standard 1, Primary Education De- 
partment, 1957. 


Educational surveys in different localities in 
Greater Bombay have consistently shown that the 
incidence of dropping out from school is highest 
in standard I, and that on an average the daily atten- 
dance in this class is the lowest compared to that in 
the other classes, Consequent wastage is staggering. 
For this reason it was decided to study in minute 
detail how to hold the interest and attention of the 
six year olds and how to improve the quality of 
education in standard I. 

Experiments in teaching method based on pur- 
poseful practical work and active participation of 
children were conducted in two divisions of standard 
I in the Dongri Lower Primary School for a period 
of two years. Day to day teaching was planned out 
and teaching aids were used for group activities. Play 
activities related to academic subject matter formed a 
special feature of the programme. The total sample 
consisted of ninetyone children, Four main aspects 
were observed, viz., (i) educational attainment; i) 
regular attendance; (iii) general tone and discipline; 
and (iv) cooperation with the group. A col ive 
study of the effect of psychological teaching methods 
and planned programme of work on the educational 
attainment—both quantitative and qualitative, discip- 
line, reading habits and regular attendance of children 
in the experimental classes and a more or less equiva- 
lent group of children in two other divisions of stan- 
dard I of the same school working under ordinary 
condition was made, Sample for the final experiment 
consisted of 128 students. 
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The findings of the study were : (i) the controll- 
ed group was found to be not only superior in edu- 
cational attainment to the uncontrolled group but 
also to the children in the experimental group. 
As a result of this, the average attendance 
went up considerably, and very few dropouts were 
recorded; (ii) out of the 128 children who were on 
roll in three divisions in standard I under experiment, 
116 children who attended school regularly were 
found to have completed the course satisfactorily; 
(iii) it was found that 38, i.e., about 30 percent, could 
be granted a double promotion due to the fact of 
having not only successfully completed the standard 
I course, but also covered the course of standard II 
and this was ascertained by the inspecting officer after 
having carefully inspected the progress of these chil- 
dren; (iv) even in a backward area like Dongri, chil- 
dren who were more or less regular were able to 
complete the academic course without any undue 
strain when the instruction was well planned, the 
environment was enjoyable, and sufficient play acti- 
vities were introduced; (v) the present curriculum is 
not at all heavy and children with average ability 
can easily complete the course satisfactorily without 
doing any work at home; (vi) in this particular school, 
it was noticed during the past ten years that about 
20 to 30 percent of the children failed to return to 
school after the recess hours, but it was noticed that 
hardly any child remained away after recess during 
the two years of the experiment; (vii) the average 
attendance went upto 90 percent; (viii) the tone and 
discipline in the experimental group was appreciably 
superior and the children in the experimental group 
were found to be aware of their social responsibilities; 
and(ix) the experiment may be said to have instilled 
in these children a feeling of consideration for the 
others, which is the basis of good citizenship, from 
very early age. 


316. BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION, 
Ungraded Unit Experiment, Primary Educa- 
tion Department, 1969. 


The experiment was prompted by the need of 
convenient yet scientific and appropriate method of 
dealing effectively with failures and underachievers 
in different school subjects. Since the lag in the 
educational achievement of children who fail is gene- 
rally not more than six months, instead of keeping 
them back for the repetition of the same class, they 
were to be streamed for teaching in groups, in which 
they were required to complete the lag in their 
standards. The purpose of the study was thus de- 


fined to reduce incidence of stagnation and raise the 
standard of achievement in municipal schools, 

In standard I, percentage of children who 
passed, who were promoted or who made up the 
lag was found to be 75.21 and 14.98 percent was 
asked to repeat the standard. About 9.81 percent 
students did not appear for the examination. In 
standard II these percentages were 78.53, 12.94 and 
8.53, respectively. In standard IM the percentages 
were 82.85, 12.70 and 4.45 respectively. In standard 
IV these percentages were 84.29, 12.40 and 3.31 
respectively. 


317. BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION, 
Language Development Project, Standards II 
and IV, Primary Education Department, 1970. 


The objective of this investigation was to im- 
prove and develop spoken and written language and 
establish in children firm habits of language communi- 
cation. As many as 432 and 564 children from stand- 
ards III and IV, respectively, were placed in the 
experimental group and 468 and 427 children in the 
control group. In both standards, the experimentai 
group of children were given carefully planned 


teaching programme. Special attention was given to , 


the sentence formation, writing, reading aloud in 
the classroom and library reading. Children were 
tested periodically to find the level of improvement. 
Children in the control group were taught in the 
usual way. 

The evaluation conducted at the end of the 
experiment showed that 57.79 and 25.08 percent 
of children of standard III and IV, respectively, ob- 
tained marks which were above 40 percent as com- 
pared to 23.22 and 23.26 percent obtained by the 
control group. Moreover, an opinion survey of tea- 
chers and headmasters of the experimental school re- 
vealed that children, particularly younger ones 
‘showed marked improvement in speech, conversation, 
writing and answering questions in the classroom. 


318. CHADDA, U., An Investigation into the Voca- 
bulary Resources of Third-Year Degree Stu- 
dents, Central Institute of English and Foreign 
Languages, Hyderabad, 1971. 


The main purpose of the study was to investi- 
gate the vocabulary resources and to evaluate scienti- 
fically the range of recognition vocabulary of the 
third year degree students. 
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The study was conducted in five constituent 
and five affiliated colleges—four women’s, three 
men’s and three ‘coeducational. 

The important findings were: (i) the highest 
score on the test is 282 and the lowest is 10, out of 
300; (ii) the total average score is 52.2 per- 
cent; (iii) the average score of the science students is 
54.1 percent whereas that of the arts students is 48.3 
percent; (iv) the average score of the female students 
is slightly higher than that of the male students—S53.1 
percent for females and 50.7 percent for males; (v) 
the total cf mean score on all the three forms is 
156.21; (vi) the reliability of the tests is .90; (vii) 
the performance of the students at the preuniversity 
examination correlated with the performance in the 
vocabulary test, indicating thereby that a good voca- 
bulary is an index of general intelligence and know- 
ledge; (viii) there are less number of grammar and 
construction errors of the students who scored high 
on the vocabulary test whereas those scoring low 
are unable to express themselves correctly or idio- 
matically, 


319. CHANANA, P. S., A Critical Study of the 
Development of the High School Curriculum 
in the Punjab during the Twentieth Century, 
Ph.D. Edu., Pan. U., 1967. 


This study inquires into the development of 
the high school curriculum in the Punjab during the 
twentieth century. 

The author makes the following observations. 
With the inception of British administration in the 
Punjab after its annexation in 1849, there was a spon- 
taneous enthusiasm for English education. Incentive 
to this was provided by the acceptance of the 
scheme of studies for the entrance examination of 
Calcutta University. The anxiety was felt on the part 
of the government to diffuse European knowledge 
among the people and keenness for better social status 
and employment under the new regime, In consequ- 
ence thereof, by 1869 the high school was a well 
defined institution in the Punjab. 

The college, established in Lahore in 1870 was 
converted into a full fledged university in 1882 and 


: the high school was given wider and better curricu- 


lum. At the close of nineteenth century the Pan- 
jab University had approved a large number of 
courses with wide scope for choice that a high 
school student could have in India. There was pro- 
vision for English, several classical and modern 
languages, mathematics, history and geography, 
physics and chemistry, botany and zoology, agricul- 


ture, drawing and commercial courses of shorthand, 
accountancy, book-keeping and correspondence. It 
was an undifferentiated curriculum drawn on the 
pattern of London Matriculation. 

Lord Curzon’s drive for qualitative improve- 
ment of education in the beginning of the present 
century had little impact on the high school curricu- 
lum jin the Punjab. Tied to the apron strings of the 
university, the high school continued to serve the 
college preparatory functions and the requirements 
of subordinate’ services in the state. It had no voca- 
tional bias and was dominated by English. 

The period after the first world war witnessed 
in the Punjab, an intellectual discontent with the tra- 
ditional system of education. The unemployment 
among the educated and consciousness of the national 
pride led to the condemnation of narrow and trans- 
planted curriculum, The National Education Move- 
ment inspired by the non-cooperation movement 
highlighted the weaknesses of the educational system 
and forced the government to admit that the dis- 
content was genuine and that the content of educa- 
tion must change in harmony with the changes in 
the social environment. 

A survey of secondary education undertaken 
in 1923 at the instance of popular Ministry in the 
Punjab revealed many weaknesses. The difficulties 
created by the merger of alternative courses of the 
high school in 1919 were referred to the school board 
of the university, but the procedural bottlenecks and 
general apathy to change delaved reforms for quite 
long. The twenties, however, saw the widening of the 
curriculum through the provision for extra-classroom 
activities and the introduction of the subjects of 
arithmetic and domestic economy, and civics and hy- 
giene in 1927 and household accounts for girls in 
1935. By this time, the process of spelling out con- 
tents of subjects, started in 1906, was completed. 

In forties of this century, there was a growing 
realisation of the need for modernising the curricu- 
lum of the high school. The changes contemplated 
in Britain’s schools and conditions in India favoured 
changes in the high school programme, but the second 
world war and the political unrest in the country 
distracted the attention. Even recommendations of 
the reports of Abbot and Wood (1936) and the Cen- 
tral Advisory Board of Education (1944) were only 
thought of and not implemented. 

The indifference on the part of the Britishers 
to vocationalising secondary education was in con- 
formity with the tradition in their own country of 
keeping secondary schools as schools for general 
education. While the intelligentsia thought the voca- 
tionalisation of secondary education would lead to 
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the creation of more work for employment and less 
dependence on soft collared jobs, the general mass 
of people felt contented by giving their children 
the prevalent high school education for its social 
value and probable changes of employment. Em- 
phasis upon English contrary to the advice of Eng- 
lish and Indian educationists, neglect of the mother 
tongue and modern Indian languages, overcrowding 
of ill-defined contents of subjects, remoteness of stu- 
dies from the social and economic circumstances, 
national outlook and aspirations on one hand, 
the nature and problems of the adolescents on the 
other, narrowed down the nature and scope of the 
high school curriculum in the Punjab and made it 
ineffective and traditional subject-centred. The curri- 
culum created among teachers an attitude of resis- 
tance to challenging learning experiences. The stereo- 
typed training of teachers, the aversion of authorities 
to associate teachers in the task of framing curriculum, 
the helplessness of the spirited few at all levels of the 
hierarchy for qualitative improvement in the face of 
the persistent demand for more and more educa- 
tion, the rigidities, oddities and absurdities of the 
centralised administration of education, and the in- 
ability of the masses to judge the quality of educa- 
tion further worsened the situation, The lag between 
the life of the people and the school widened with 
time. 


The School Board of the Gniversity, set up in 
1920 to advise and guide in matters relating to the 
high school curriculum and examination, functioned 
perfunctorily. On account of its faulty composition 
and character and its limited powers, it was incap- 
able of giving serious thought to the vital work of 
curriculum construction and system of the matricula- 
tion examination, The high school remained hitched 
to the wagon of the university which was primarily 
concerned with higher education. 


Inspite of the difficulties created by the parti- 
tion of the Punjab, things went sooner than expect- 
ed. The schemes for the curriculum improvement 
devised in the state were, however, shelved with the 
publication of the Secondary Education Commis- 
sion Report intended to give a national plan of 
secondary education. The ambitious scheme of multi- 
purpose higher secondary schools was launched in 
the Punjab in 1958. The attempt to supplant the 
high school by the multipurpose higher secondary 
school, with its seven streams, has not succeeded, and 
the dissipation of resources has delayed the improve- 
ment of the high school curriculum. Reaction against 
past lapses and enthusiasm for change, by themselves 
were not enough for ushering in a new era. 


320. CHANDRASEKHARIAH, B. K., An Investi- 
gation into the Basic Vocabulary (in Kannada) 
of Elementary School Children of Standards 1 
to VII of Mysore State, Educational Research 
Bureau, Bangalore, 1964. (NCERT financed) 


The objective was to prepare a comprehensive 
basic graded vocabulary of about 4,000 to 5,000 words 
which could be understood by children in all parts 
of the state and which could be used as the basis 
for all reading programmes and the production of 
reading materials for children of primary standards I 
to VII in Mysore State. 

A preliminary list of 5,757 words was prepared 
from different sources such as: (i) departmental rea- 
ders, I to VII; (ii) word list published by the Adult 
Education Council, Mysore; (iii) word list published 
by V. K. Javli; (iv) word list published by the My- 
sore Education Federation; (v) word list prepared 
by Sahitya Rachanalaya trainees; and (vi) miscellane- 
ous. Two hundred primary school teachers, males 
and females, from urban, rural and slum areas were 
selected for judging the selection and grade-place- 
ment of words in the preliminary list. They includ- 
ed ten teachers from each of the twenty districts in 
the state. 

After the analysis of the grade-placement of 
the words, 5,000 words were selected to prepare the 
comprehensive basic graded vocabulary. The alloca- 
tion of the words in each standard was as follows: 
standards I, IT, IH, and VI, 700 words each, standard 
IV 750 words, standard V 800 words, and standard 
VII 650 words. 


321. CHATURVEDI, M. G., Linguistic Analysis 
and Description of the Phonological Variations 
in Standard Hindi, NCERT, New Delhi, 1972. 


Objectives of the study were: (i) to survey the 
Hindi speech sounds in the Hindi speaking areas, 
(ii) to study the divergent pronunciations of Hindi 
speech sounds, (iii) to arrive at the norm of standard 
Hindi sounds and sound-features, i.e., segmental 
phonemes of standard Hindi, (iv) to describe the seg- 
mental phonemes of standard Hindi alongwith their 
allophonic and dialectal variations, and (v) to arrive 
at the phonological structure of standard Hindi. 

The general standard form of phonology of 
Khariboli based standard Hindi as spoken by the 
people of Hindi speaking area, educated atleast 
upto higher secondary level who were using it in their 
public life, was examined. Sixty educated persons 
belonging to and staying in the centres of nineteen 
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major dialects of Hindi and three informants speak- 
ing standard Hindi, i.e. Hindi, Urdu and Hindus- 
tani without having any of its dialects as base 
speech provided the data which were of two types, 
ie. the controlled sample and free sample of the 
language—the controlled sample included 1,000 items 
of word utterances and 100 items of complete utter- 
ances and the free sample included the informal 
talks of the informants for three to five minutes. 

Phonology of standard Hindi was thus studied 
and dialectal variations as available in the speech 
of educated people of Hindi speaking area were 
described. The standard spoken Hindi was found 
to have segmental phonemes, viz., vowels, nasali- 
zation and consonants. Besides the descrip- 
tion of the phonemes of Hindi, their allophonic and 
dialectal variation as available: in different dialectal 
regions of Hindi speaking areas have also been des- 
cribed on the basis of which instructional material 
for teaching spoken Hindi can be developed on 


scientific lines. 

322, CHATURVEDI, M. G., and MOHALE, B. V., 
A Study of the Position of Language in School 
Curriculum in India, NCERT, New Delhi, 
1972. 


The main purpose of the study was to assess 
the position with regard to the study of different 
languages, at different stages of school education, in 
the states and union territories of India in terms 
of (i) language families to which they belong; (ii) the 
status (compulsory or optional) of the languages be- 
ing studied at different stages in different states; 
(iii) the weightage assigned to different languages 
in the total instructional programme of curriculum 
as revealed by instructional time allocation and 
marks in the examination; and (iv) the stage when 
second, third and the classical languages are intro- 
duced. Information related to the problem was 
collected through questionnaire, by personal contacts 
with the education departments, and through other 
agencies dealing with school education. 

The study revealed that there are more than 
fifty languages taught at schools in different parts 
of the country and they belong to five major langu- 
age families of the world, i.e. Indo-European, Dravi- 
dian, Austric, Sino-Tibetan and Semetic. The langu- 
ages taught in schools may be categorised into four 
groups ie. modern Indian languages, modern fore- 
ign languages, Indian classical languages and foreign 
classical languages. Modern Indian languages can 
further be divided into standard literary or official 


language and nonliterary or nonofficial languages. 
Literary language is taught as first or second langu- 
age and is also used as a medium of instruction. 
Nonliterary language is taught as mother tongue and 
used as a medium of instruction in first few years 
of school education in tribal regions only. Modern 
foreign languages are taught as second language— 
foreign language. Indian classical languages are 
taught as classical languages—as second language. 
Foreign classical languages are taught with Indian 
languages. The number of languages taught and used 
as media of instruction at primary stage is larger 
than those available at middle or secondary stages. 
Although in each state and union territory only one 
language is spoken by its majority population, 
more languages are being taught as mother tongue 
compulsorily in each state and union territory. At 
primary stage, children are taught only one langu- 
age, but after that more than one language is taught 
compulsorily, besides mother tongue or first 
language. Usually, English and Hindi or any other 
modern Indian language are taught compulsorily 
after primary stage. Since two or three languages are 
taught compulsorily at middle and secondary stages, 
time allotted for language teaching is more than 
forty percent of the total time available for teach- 
ing purposes in school time-table. The languages 
taught in schools are treated like any other subject 
and are generally given equal weightage in examina- 
tions. 


323. CHATURVEDI, S. L., Craft as an Educational 
Medium in Elementary Schools, Ph.D. Edu., 
BHU, 1957. 


The author sought to discuss the role of craft 
as a medium of education in elementary schools. 

The major observations are as follows: 
Craft occupies an important place in the edu- 
cation of the child and teaches the dignity 
of labour. It helps in maintaining continuity 
between home and school life. It clarifies 
other school subjects and makes the child more 
adaptable to the varying conditions of modern indus- 
trial and social living. Physical activity provides for 
the healthy growth of the mind. Children gradually 
learn to handle things and their constructive and 
creative powers can be employed to better unders- 
tanding of science, geography, history and other sub- 
jects in the school curriculum. Hand work should be 
made compulsory and bear relation to the child’s 
environment and ease in execution. He should be able 
to produce something as a result of his labour, 
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The scheme should be flexible to cover diverse 

capacities. A group job encourages cooperative effort. 
Skill and discipline should be achieved in their 
social setting. Children can also be educated through 
play. As regards the training of craft teachers for 
elementary schools, the general teacher should be 
entrusted with the teaching of craft. Pupil teachers 
should, therefore, be given liberal training in wood- 
work, metalwork, clay modelling, cardboard work, 
paperwork and applied arts. Knowledge of the 
elements of architectural design, applied mathema- 
tics, regional geography, economic history, etc., is 
essential besides practice in class teaching. Selec- 
tions of crafts in schools should be done according 
to the stage of development of children. In the 
manipulative stage lasting upto the age of six 
years, children are active, their movements are 
random, instinctive and changing. Variety and cap- 
riciousness characterise their activities. During this 
stage, pliable material like sand, clay, plasticine, 
etc. may be suitable to attract their interests, In the 
symbolic state lasting upto the age of nine years, 
pliable material such as paper, cotton, wool, leather, 
etc. should be supplied. In the third stage, when 
the sense of cause and effect and better muscular 
control is developed, useful articles from materials 
like, cardboard, cane, bamboo, etc. can profitably 
be made. The selection of craft is effected also by 
the conditions like, natural correlation with other 
important human occupations and other subjects 
in the school curriculum, the local conditions, finance 
and facilities, and the staff available. Moreover, the 
selected craft should be suitable for being adopted 
either as a vocation in adult life or as a hobby dur- 
ing leisure. As regards the forms of educational 
handiwork not only cardboard, clay, plasticine, light 
work, cane, wire, etc., but also the old waste material 
like empty tin cans, corks, spools, cigarette boxes, etc. 
may also be used. The craft classes should not have 
more than twenty students. In the lower classes, 
the teacher should demonstrate and the children 
should be required to copy the same. The analytical 
method should be adopted in upper classes. The stu- 
dents should be encouraged to work out practical 
drawings and execute models according to their 
own dimensions. 


324, DAISY, Z. V., Physical Education of Girls in 
Indian Schools, Ph.D. Edu., Madras U., 1963. 


The aims of the investigation were: (i) to ana- 
lyse the need for physical education for girls in In- 
dia; (ii) to review the way in which the needs are 
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at present met; and (iii) to offer suggestions in this 


regard. 

A questionnaire was used to collect data. Seve- 
ral leaders of physical education in India were inter- 
viewed. A review of the related literature helped the 
investigator to highlight the role played by physical 
education in Indian schools. 

Some of the handicaps of physical education 
in India were: (i) the failure to recognise the im- 
portance of special arrangements for training and 
providing trained and highly qualified women lea- 
ders to conduct the programmes in girls’ schools; 
(ii) the failure to give importance to present leaders 
through commensurate status and attractive salaries; 
(iii) the lack of adequate amenities in schools in 
terms of playgrounds, equipment, quantum of time 
set apart in the time-table for participation or ins- 
truction in physical education; (iv) the lack of pro- 
vision for a variety of physical activities; (v) the 
unsuitable dress; (vi) the inadequate library for 
physical education; and (vii) the lack of awareness of 
the value of student leadership on the part of educa- 
tional authorities. 


325. DAVE, R. H., and SAHA, S. N., A Study 
of Common Errors in English at the Higher 
Secondary Level, Report of the Fifth Confer- 
ence of Chairmen and Secretaries of the Boards 
of Secondary Education, NCERT, New Delhi, 
1968, 


The specific purposes of the study were: (i) to 
locate the common errors in English and (ii) to 
suggest remedial treatment. 

An attempt was made to analyse the errors, 
both quantitatively and qualitatively, of the English 
language as found in the ninetytwo answer scripts 
of English paper I which were taken at random 
from the Higher Secondary Examination Board of 
Education, Delhi. For the sake of convenience, the 
areas of investigation were restricted to errors of 
grammatical structures, errors of words, phrases and 
idioms, errors of punctuations and errors of spelling. 

The important findings were as follows: Errors 
of grammatical structures were predominantly pro- 
nounced in these pupils’ writing, with spelling 
errors in next coming frequency, the values be- 
ing fortyfive percent and twentynine percent of the 
total errors, respectively. Lexical errors and the mis- 
use of usage and idioms found the third place and 
constituted about nineteen percent of the total errors. 
Comparatively speaking, errors of punctuation being 
five percent of the total errors were not significant. 
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The first three years of the teaching-learning process 
should be effectively and fruitfully utilised for 
ensuring consolidation Of sentence patterns in pupils’ 
minds, Efforts should be directed towards seeing that 
pupils’ mistakes do not spill over into the secondary 
course. 


326. DAVE, R. H., and SAXENA, R, C., Curri- 
culum and Teaching of Mathematics in the 
Higher Secondary Schools, NCERT, New 
Delhi, 1965. 


The objectives of this study were: (i) to study 
the existing curricula, textbooks and teaching me- 
thods in mathematics in higher secondary schools 
of various states; and (ii) to develop a new curricu- 
lum in mathematics in the light of the experimen- 
tal curriculum by adopting suitable techniques of 
teaching and learning. 

The analysis of syllabi and textbooks was 
extended to all states but the study of teaching- 
learning situations was confined to only four states, 
viz., Bihar, Gujarat, Mysore, and the Punjab, and the 
Union Territory of Delhi. The study was confined 
to general mathematics course. For survey and ana- 
lysis of the present syllabi in mathematics, Informa- 
tion Blank was prepared. For analysis of textbook, a 
questionnaire for teachers was prepared and mailed 
to 200 teachers, but only sixty were received duly 
completed. For study of the teaching-learning pro- 
cedures, a questionnaire was given to students and 
classroom obesrvations were made. Teachers were 
interviewed. Students in groups were also interviewed 
and general information blank was developed. 

The major findings of the study were: (1) 
most syllabi did not specifically mention any objec- 
tive of teaching mathematics; (2) even where these 
were recorded, consideration was given to (i) com- 
putational skills and abilities including knowledge 
of mathematical concepts, facts and principles, (ii) 
utility of mathematics, application of mathematical 
knowledge to solve everyday problems, select the 
relevant facts, reject the irrelevant ones, etc.; 
(3) in listing the content, all syllabi had followed 
the logical sequence of different mathematical pro- 
cesses; (4) the content was arranged under topics, 
further divided into subtopics; (5) basic concepts 
underlying the topics or subtopics had nowhere 
been indicated; (6) most syllabi did not define clearly 
the scope of a topic; (7) eleven percent of the authors 
had a doctoral degree and thirtyseven percent 
master’s degree in the subject; (8) majority of the 
books were written in regional languages, (9) in 


about twentyfive percent books, solved examples 
did not clarify the concepts; (10) in all books prob- 
lems were provided but no book encouraged pro- 
blem solving as a method of learning mathematics; 
(11) of the forty teachers observed during classroom 
teaching only fourteen usually linked a lesson with 
the premises; (12) in introducing a new topic, about 
ninety percent of the teachers talked about the sub- 
ject and did not encourage pupils’ participation; (13) 
not even fifty percent of the teachers ensured that 
the new concept had been learnt properly; (14) to a 
great extent the teachers depended on the text work 
for selection of problems; (15) about fifty percent of 
the teachers did analyse the problems on the day of 
observation; and (16) only about twentysix percent 
of the teachers corrected the home assignments 
with or without suggestions for improvement and 
majority of the teachers just signed the notebooks. 


327. DEPARTMENT OF TEXTBOOKS, Prepara- 
tion and Evaluation of Textbooks in Mother 
Tongue, Second Language, English, History, 
Geography, Social Studies, General Science, 
Physics and Biology (at Middle School Stage), 
NCERT, New Delhi, 1970-72. 


The purpose of these nine studies was to. 
develop the basic principles and procedures in the 
preparation and evaluation of textbooks in the above 
mentioned subjects. 

The basic principles and procedures in the 
preparation of a textbook in any of the above sub- 
jects take into account the predisposing factors and 
the academic or pedagogical considerations. The 
predisposing factors comprise planning of the text- 
books, consideration of the possible uses of it, pro- 
motion of the national goals of education and essen- 
tial values of life, adjustment to available educational 
resources, background and needs of the learner, fit- 
ness into the total curriculum plan, and optimum 
utilisation of the facilities offered by book technology. 
Pedagogical considerations in the preparation of a 
textbook consist of accomplishment of instructional 
objectives, application of psychology of learning and 
consequent pedagogical devices, effectiveness of ver- 
bal communication, optimum utilisation of other 
media of communication, adequate provision for 
evaluation and use of learning and suitable guidance 
for learning as well as teaching. With the. above 
broad guidelines in view, the actual preparation of a 
textbook stresses on the following major steps: 
selection, gradation, presentation and repetition. 
With an eye to nature and scope of each subject, 
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selection of general, linguistic, thematic, cultural and 
literary content of form and format of the experi- 
ment is done judiciously. The syllabus for the par- 
ticular subject is broken up into units or subunits 
with meaningful and interesting chapter headings. 
The method of presentation is decided keeping in 
view the learning process and the latest information 
about the subject. Illustrations and their placements 
are planned with the help of the artists. Language 
should be simple and specific. Exercises should be 
given at the end of each chapter or unit and again at 
the end of the topic, if possible. Good exercises im- 
prove the quality of a textbook. The situations should 
be novel, stimulating and related to life as much as 
possible. Only one chapter should be written first, 
reviewed by experts and then tried out. It may be 
modified in the light of the review comments or try- 
out experience. Other chapters should be dealt with 
in the same manner. 

The purposes of evaluation are selection, im- 
provement and research. Evaluative criteria take into 
account objectivity of different aspects of a textbook, 
needs of the learner, requirements of the subject, in- 
terpretativeness of the criteria, and effectiveness in 
teaching-learning situation. The following tools are 
used in evaluation: report card, scoring card, scor- 
ing sheet, information sheet, profile, observation 
schedule, interview schedule, analysis sheet, evalua- 
‘tion proforma, questionnaire, checklist and rating 
scale. Some of the major procedures for evaluation 
are: (i) evaluation by a panel of experts; (ii) tryout 
of books; (iii) pooling the opinions of teachers, 
supervisors, pupils; (iv) content analysis technique: 
(v) empirical or experimental approach; and (vi) 
action research design technique. 


328. DEULKAR, D., An Evaluation of the Home 
Science Curriculum, Lady Irwin College, New 
Delhi, 1967. (NCERT financed) 


The study sought to evaluate the home science 
programmes at Lady Irwin College, New Delhi, with 
special references to its functional implementation 
and the personal and professional satisfaction of 
_ the students. The objectives of the study were: (i) 
to ascertain the reasons as reported by the alumni for 
joining the Lady Irwin College; (ii) to find out the 
relationship between -the subjects taken at high 
school level and those taken at the college level; (iii) 
to find out the interest shown in postgraduate work 
while studying at the Lady Irwin College, and if so, 
the subjects interested in; and (iv) to find out whe- 
ther the subjects offered at the college contributed 
to personal and professional spheres. 


Out of 400 graduates of the B.Sc. and M.Sc. 
degree courses during years 1952-63, only one hun- 
dred and ninetyeight alumni responded to the ques- 
tionnaire mailed to them. The variables studied were: 
(i) income level of parents divided into three cate- 
gories-—above Rs. 1000, between Rs. 500 and Rs. 999, 
and below Rs. 499 per month and (ii) educational 
levels of students, The analysis was done on per- 
centage basis. 

The findings revealed that (i) students seek ad- 
mission to the college primarily because of the 
interest in home science; (ii) as an elective sub- 
ject at the high school level, home science is taken 
more frequently than physics, chemistry or biology, 
but as a combination, pure science subjects are 
taken more often than home science; (iii) fewer 
upper income level respondents had given less 
preference to home science in comparison to that 
of pure science subjects; (iv) the area of home 
management contributes most to their personal 
lives and yields satisfaction; (v) as regards the pro- 
fessional life, the preference is for biochemistry and 
then for food and nutrition; (vi) the lower income 
group prefers food and nutrition to home man- 
agement for personal living; (vii) approximately two- 
thirds of the respondents were employed and the 
main reason for unemployment was lack of time and 
the other reason was non-availability of home 
science jobs; (viii) interior decoration was most 
frequently the first preference for a career and other 
B.Sc. students preferred teaching at the college 
level; (ix) consistent with their training, M.Sc., 
graduates preferred research and nutrition fields 
to work in; and (x) low and middle income groups 
gave first preference to teaching at college. 


329. DONGRE, P. K., Functions of Some Auxiliary 
Verbs in Marathi, Ph.D. Edu., MSU, 1968. 


The study aimed at investigating the seman- 
tic shades of a. verb-compound. The knowledge of 
different semantic shades connoted by the verb-com- 
pound enables one to comprehend the profound 
meaning of the statement and helps in achieving 
linguistic skills. 

A representative sample of 3356 illustra- 
tions of verb-compounds was collected from books 
renowned in Marathi, representing different forms 
of literature like short stories, short essays, novels, 
dramas, articles and periodicals. The illustrations 
were not selected from books of poetry as the 
forms of verb-compounds in poetry are quite dif- 
ferent from those which are ordinarily used. The sel- 
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ected illustrations reflected regional peculiarities, 
usually observed in various groups of Marathi speak- 
ing people. The following steps were taken in or- 
der to facilitate the detailed study of the func- 
tions of the auxiliary in the verb-compound: (i) each 
of the 3356 sentences was written on a separate 
slip of paper; (ii) the slips were grouped according 
to the auxiliary verbs; (iii) the frequency of each 
type was noted, and the percentage as well as per 
page ratio were computed. The auxiliaries having 
a frequency of more than 100 were selected for 
further discussion with regard to their function, 
There were nine such auxiliaries. The total num- 
ber of illustrations was 3356, whereas the read- 
ing material consisted of 225 pages. The ratio 
was 3:2. In order to decide the exact semantic 
shade of the verb-compound, a comparison was 
made between the sentence patterns with verb- 
compounds and the sentence patterns without 
the verb-compounds. 

In most of the illustrations of verb-compounds 
collected from modern Marathi literature, two 
types of semantic shades were apparent — (A) 
general, (B) special with reference to the illustra- 
tions. The different functions performed by the dif- 
ferent semantic shades (with regard to both the cate- 
gories A and B) of the auxiliary verbs, were enumer- 
ated in this investigation, Considering the important 
role played by the verb-compounds in connoting dif- 
ferent semantic shades of meaning, it is necessary that 
the syllabus of the teaching of Indian languages 
should include the topic ‘verb-compounds’. In order 
to facilitate the teaching of this topic, some lesson 
plans which could serve as guidelines have been 
given in the report. 


330. D'SOUZA, A., The Regional Concept in the 
Teaching of Geography with a Statistical 
Analysis from actual Teaching, Ph.D. Edu., 
Cal. U., 1971. 


This piece of research was an attempt to study 
and compare the test scores obtained through an 
objective test after teaching geography by systematic 
method, ie. taking the whole country as the geogra- 
phic unit and by regional method, i.e., by taking a re- 
gion of a country as the geographic unit. 

The study was conducted on a sample of 
486 students of class nine from fourteen English 
medium schools of Calcutta. The Ballard’s Colum- 
bian Mental Test was administered to the sample 
and the scores on the test were arranged in descend- 
ing order, Taking every alternate score, two groups, 
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each of 243 students, were formed with fairly equal 
scholastic attainment. One group was taught by the 
systematic method and the other group was taught 
by the regional method. After a period of time, objec- 
tive test was administered. The data gathered were 
subjected to statistical analysis by using frequency 
distribution, standard deviation, t test, F test, skew- 
ness and kurtosis. 

The salient findings of the study were: The 
frequency distributions, frequency polygons, and 
ogives showed that scores of the group taught by re- 
gional method were higher than those of group taught 
by the systematic method. The measures of mean, 
median and mode also represented the same picture. 
Variability in terms of SD for both the groups was 
comparable. The distributions of scores under both 
the methods were normally distributed as seen by 
chi-square test and skewness and kurtosis. The re- 
sults due to the application of two-way analysis of 
variance “indicated that F-ratio for “between method’ 
was significant, at .05 level. The experimental con- 
ditions due to ‘regional method’ resulted into higher 
achievement in terms of scores on the objective test. 
The effect of the variable of school was not signifi- 
cant. The application of t test indicated higher mean 
scores for students under regional method of teaching 


geography. 


331. GEORGE, A., An Enquiry into the Scope and 
Effectiveness of Audio-Visual Instruction in 
Improving English Teaching in Kerala State in 
the first three years of School Course, Ph.D.» 
Edu., Ker. U., 1966. 


The study was undertaken to find out: (i) the 
availability of audio-visual aids in schools; (ii) the 
attitude of teachers towards the use of audio-visual 
aids; and (iii) whether the teaching of English with 
audio-visual aids is more effective than the usual way 
of teaching. 

Data were collected by observing thirty lessons, 
by administering a questionnaire to 200 teachers 
from 200 different schools selected at random and 
by conducting an experiment in actual classroom sit- 
uation. Information on the following points was ob- 
tained through the questionnaire : (i) the availability 
of the aids in schools; (ii) the frequency of use of 
aids by teachers; (iii) the facilities to use these aids 
in the schools; (iv) the reasons for not using aids; 
and (v) teachers’ opinion regarding the use of these 
aids. The experiment was conducted on children 
selected from two government schools and two pri- 
vate schools. They were grouped on the basis of their 
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achievement in English. The parallel group technique 
was followed. At the end of the term, a test (consist- 
ing of essay type and new type of questions) was ad- 
ministered. 

The important findings were: (i) the teachers 
teaching English in grades fifth, sixth and seventh 
generally used the translation method; (ii) the oral 
work was neglected in all the three grades; (iii) the 
teachers’ pronunciation was incorrect and they did 
not pay much heed to the pupils’ pronunciation; (iv) 
due to overcrowding in the classroom, the children did 
not get individual attention; (v) the type of seating 
arrangement was neither healthy nor conducive to 
language learning; (vi) majority of schools did not 
possess aids like projectors, tape recorders and flan- 
nel boards; and aids available in schools were not pro- 
perly used; (vii) teachers did not use audio-visual 
aids because of heavy cost, heavy syllabus, insuffi- 
cient number of material aids, and lack of skill and 
special training; (viii) the percentage of ‘specially 
trained teachers in audio-visual instruction was 6.06 
only; and (ix) the achievement of pupils taught by 
using audio-visual aids was grea‘er than those taught 
by the usual method and the use of audio-visual aids 
did not require more time than what was required 
for ordinary teaching. 


332. GHANCHI, D.A., A Contrastive study of the 
Grammatical Structure of English (as prescrib- 
ed in the Syllabus of English for Secondary 
Schools of Gujarat) and Gujarati to suggest a 
Curricular Programme of English for schools, 
Ph.D. Edu., SPU, 1972. 


The objectives of the study were: (i) to identify, 
analyse and describe similarities and contrasts bet- 
ween the grammatical structures of English and Guja- 
rati at different levels; (ii) to predict learning hazards 
involved in handling specific grammatical structures 
of English in the background of corresponding gra- 
mmatical structures of Gujarati at the twin levels of 
recognition and production; (iii) to prepare a hierar- 
chy of difficulty of various grammatical structures 
in the context of the various levels of contrast exist- 
ing between the structures of the target language and 
the source language; (iv) to prepare a sequential 
curricular programme based on a calculus of learn- 
ing hazards likely to be caused by contrasts between 
the grammatical structures of the two languages; and 
(v) to suggest areas of further research work in the 
fields of contrastive analysis and curriculum const- 
ruction with special reference to English and Guja- 
rati. 


The sample consisted of all the grammatical 
structures given in the syllabus prescribed by 
the Gujarat State Government for classes eighth, 
ninth and tenth of secondary schools. The corres- 
ponding grammatical structures of Gujarati were 
taken from the spoken languages of the educated in 
Gujarat, as found in books used in schools and col- 
leges, and in the actual speech of educated persons. 
For the study of the morphologies of the two lang- 
uages, three models, namely, items and arrangement 
model, item and process model, and word and para- 
digm model were used as tools of study. For the 
study of the syntax, four techniques, namely, the base 
and modifier technique, the slot and filler technique, 
the technique of immediate constituents and that of 
phrase structure rules were used. For the location of 
structural contrasts and prediction of learning prob- 
lems, Gujarati versions of English examples were 
also used. The hierarchy of difficulty of various 
grammatical structures was prepared on a four-level 
calculus scale prepared specially for the purpose. 

Findings of the study revealed that (i) the mor- 
phological systems of English and Gujarati at two 
major levels of content words and function words 
show numerous contrasts in respect of form, function 
and meaning. The inflectional categories like num- 
ber, case, gender, person and tense operate in the 
two systems in a number of conflicting ways and 
thereby generate problems of learning. The derivative 
processes in both the languages also entail gramma- 
tical consequences of far reaching pedagogical 
implications. Besides, the system of function words 
of English as compared with that of Gujarati, showed 
deviations in several respects, like form, privilege of 
occurrence, etc. All these cumulatively give rise to 
learning problems not only at the level of morpho- 
logy but at that of syntax also. (ii) The syntactical 
structures of English as compared with those of 
Gujarati show four prominent levels of contrast, 
generating and increasing intensity of difficulty in 
learning them. The syntactical signals that 
cause this are inflection, threefold relationship of 
agreement, function words and word order at phrase, 
clause and sentence levels. (iii) The greater the posi- 
tive correspondence between the grammatical struc- 
tures of the two languages the fewer are the barriers 
on the part of the learner to master them and vice- 
versa. (iv) A curricular programme that is based on 
the hierarchy of difficulty generated by structural 
contrasts can help the course planners, the textbook 
writers, the material producers and the teachers to do 
their job more scientifically and so, more gainfully. 
Tt can also help the learner to learn the second lang- 
uage at a faster pace with more pleasure as well as 
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profit. (v) Contrastive study of the phonology, the 
semantics and the cultural life of the speakers of 
English and Gujarati is likely to help the movement 
for better curriculum tremendously. As a result, the 
instructional programme of English in the secondary 
schools of Gujarat can be a more productive enter- 
prise than it has been heretofore. 


333. GOTHIVEREKAR, S. R., The Secondary 
School Curriculum in the Province of Bombay 
(A Critical Analysis and Examination of its 
Basis, Present Structure and Future Reconstruc- 
tion), Ph.D. Edu., Bom. U., 1947, 


The aims of the study were: (i) to study the 
objectives and principles underlying the secondary 
school curriculum in the Province of Bombay, and 
(ii) to suggest ways for the reconstruction of the 
curriculum based on a study of the working of the 
present curriculum. 

The study was mainly confined to the Anglo- 
vernacular and vocational secondary schools in Bom- 
bay. The data were collected through survey of past 
and present curricula and syllabi in the Bombay 
Province. A sample survey was made in fiftyfive 
schools in Bombay city and six high schools 
as well „as seven vocational high schools in 
Navasari. The questionnaire was sent to the principals 
of these sixtyeight schools. The procedure included 
the analysis and evaluation of the present curricula 
of secondary schools in the Bombay province, a cri- 
tical review of each of the different curricula or 
syllabi, their comparative study and survey of the 
reports. 

The main conclusions are: (i) due to political 
pressure, there is undue dominance of the English 
language since the advent of the British rule to the 
present day; (ii) the undue importance given to the 
English language and to the matriculation examina- 
tion has narrowed the purpose of secondary educa- 
tion; (iii) such subjects as drawing, art, craft, music, 
physical education, religious-cum-moral instruction, 
are neglected; (iv) due attention is not paid to prac- 
tical and vocational education; and (v) undue em- 
phasis is laid on English medium, consequently the 
mother tongue and the Indian languages are neglec- 
ted. Some of the suggestions made are: (i) the aim 
of secondary education should be all sided develop- 
ment of an individual according to his needs, apti- 
tudes and interests; (ii) domination of English should 
be minimised; (iii) undue importance of the matri- 
culation examination should be minimised; (iv) the 
mother-tongue should be the medium of instruction; 
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(v) practical and vocational education should be in- 
troduced; (vi) the curriculum should provide suffi- 
cient choice .of subjects; and (vii) religious instruc- 
tion should be included and physical education should 
be emphasised. 


334. GCPI, An Investigation into Students’ Under- 
standing of some Common terms of Geography, 
Allahabad, 1963. 


Objective of the investigation was to find out 
the areas of difficulty in the field of geographical 
concepts and suggest remedial measures for them. 

A group of 303 students studying in class VIII 
of three local schools was selected. To assess the 
attainment of students who had completed their 
course in geography for class VIII, a test consisting 
of twentyseven questions with 108 items was de- 
signed to find out; (i) whether pupils gain anything 
like a satisfactory command of essential geographical 
terms, (ii) which terms present the greatest difficulty, 
and (iii) in which geographical areas pupils exper- 
ience difficulty. The test items referred to common 
geographical terms in Hindi occurring in their text- 
books. The questions were simple and did not re- 
quire any previous preparation for answering them. 
Each item was assigned one mark and the maximum 
marks were 108. The guess factor was eliminated as 
the students were asked to give brief answers by 
studying the data provided. The distribution of the 
scores was prepared. The analysis of the answers of 
each question was done on percentage basis. 

The result of the test was disheartening and 
showed that eightyfour percent students scored less 
than twentysix, i.e., 24 percent marks. The answers 
showed that the terms were either very well un- 
derstood or not understood at all. An analysis of 
the answers revealed the nature of pupils’ understan- 
ding of these terms and gave some insight into their 
difficulties. From the survey of the results it is quite 
evident that very little emphasis is being laid in our 
schools on the practical side of teaching the subject. 


335. GUPTA, D.N.P., An Investigation into the 
Present Apathy towards Teaching and Learn- 
ing of History in our Schools, Ph.D. Edu., Bih. 
U., 1953. 


The aim was to investigate into the present 
apathy towards the teaching and learning of history 
in Indian schools with particular reference to the 
secondary schools of Bihar. 
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The investigator reviewed the prevailing prac- 
tices followed by the teachers of history and made 
the following observations. 

The factors found to be responsible for the 
present apathy towards history were: (i) the syllabus 
is rigid and does not take care of individual needs; 
(ii) care is not taken to produce good textbooks; 
(iii) teachers do not create interest in history; (iv) 
examinations claim disproportionate importance on 
the teaching-learning process; (v) the questions are 
of traditional nature; (vi) teaching methods either 
lay stress heavily on the content of education or on 
the methods of education; and (vii) the administra- 
tive machinery in the State Education Department 
is not adequate to cope with the work in hand. 


336. GUPTA, R. C., Backwardness in Mathematics 
and Basic Arithmetic Skills, Ph.D. Edu., Del. 
U., 1972. 


The purpose was to provide a standardised tool 
to the teachers and research workers whereby they 
would be able to diagnose the weak areas in mathe- 
matics. The hypotheses were: (i) the backwardness 
in mathematics in class VIII is due to poor 
command over basic skills in arithmetic; (ii) low 
achievers in mathematics have poor command over 
basic arithmetic skills, whereas high achievers have 
good command over it; (iii) backwardness is closely 
related to the attitude towards mathematics; (iv) high 
achievers have more favourable attitudes than low 
achievers; and (v) basic arithmetic skills can be 
mastered easily by means of a suitable remedial pro- 
gramme. 

The pretreatment tests were administered to 
294 boys and 265 girls of grade VIII from selected 
eight government schools. Out of these, 180 boys and 
176 girls were selected for the final study. The 
Raven’s Progressive Matrices was used to mea- 
sure general intelligence. An attitude scale was de- 
veloped to measure attitude towards mathematics. 
The test of basic skills in arithmetic was constructed 
to measure command over basic arithmetic skills. 
The achievement in mathematics was measured by 
the Mathematics Achievement Survey Test prepared 
by the NCERT, Diagnostic tests in basic arithmetic 
skills were developed to determine the exact nature 
of weakness. Similarly, a course of self-help in basic 
arithmetic skills, a programme of remedial work was 
developed by the investigator to use as ‘treatment’ 
for this study. 

The important findings were: (i) low achievers 
in mathematics have poor command, whereas high 
achievers have good command over basic arithme- 


tic skills; (ii) attitudes improve significantly when 
command over basic skills improves; (iii) low achiev- 
ers in basic arithmetic skills have negative attitude 
towards mathematics, while high achievers have posi- 
tive attitude; (iv) there is a positive relationship bet- 
ween intelligence and basic arithmetic skills but at- 
titude towards mathematics is not significantly relat- 
ed to intelligence; (v) there is a significant positive 
correlation between intelligence and achievement in 
mathematics; (vi) basic arithmetic skills can be quick- 
ly and conveniently mastered by the course of self- 
help in basic arithmetic skills; and (vii) there are no 
significant sex differences either in attitudes or in 
achievement in mathematics. 


337. JAGANNATHAN, V. R., Hindi and Tamil 
Homonyms (Hindi aur Tamil Ki Samanstrotiya 
Bhinnarth Shabdavali), Central Hindi Institute, 
Agra, 1969. 


The aim of the study was to collect Hindi and 
Tamil words having the same sound but different 
meaning and to analyse their nature. 

The study is in the area of lexicology and is 
based on the language generally. used by Brahmins 
of Tanjore district. This is considered to be standard. 
Only those words have been taken which are used 
in Tamil literature. The words have been compared 
on following criteria: (i) nature of construction — 
meaning area and cognates, (ii) source word — de- 
rivation (iii) bases of source—sound lateral arrange- 
ment, meaning, distribution of use and evidence, (iv) 
comparison of meaning — difference in meaning, 
symbolical meaning, code transfer and hiatus. 

As a result of this study, a word list of 938 
words has been prepared. These words have the same 
source, but differ in meaning. Index, word guide and 
pronunciation. guide are also prepared. A word list of 
Hindi and Tamil words having the same meaning 
has also been given. It is claimed the word list 
would be helpful to both teachers and students of 
Hindi and Tamil. 


338. JAVLI, V. K., Teaching Beginners to read 
Kannad — An Experimental Study, Ph.D. 
Edu., Bom. U., 1949. 


The objectives were: (i) to modify and adapt the 
intrinsic method to the teaching of Kannada to pupils 
of the first grade on the lines of A.T. Gate’s work and 
Gi) to have an experimental investigation of the diag- 
nostic and remedial phases of the reading problem by 
ascertaining the reading difficulties. 
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Two groups were formed in each of the two 
infants’ classes chosen for experiment after admin- 
istering the following tests: (i) Kamat’s Intelligence 
Test; (ii) selection of figures; (iii) selection of the same 
and different figures; (iv) selection of the same and 
different letters and words; and (v) selection of words, 
and phrases and ‘blending’. Reading readiness of the 
pupils was also tested. The two classes were taught 
by different teachers and one group in each class 
(group A and C) was taught by the phonic method 
and the other groups (groups B and D) by the intrin- 
sic method, first in 1945-46 and again in 1946-47. 
Seven groups from five different classes including 
the four groups from the two classes taken for the 
experiment previously, were taught in the second 
experiment. One of the classes was standard Il 
and the other was standard III. Group A, in the sec- 
ond experiment, was taught by the “Leela Method’, 
(intrinsic method) and groups B, C, D and E by phonic 
method, The investigator prepared a cyclostyled book 
of 75 pages called ‘Shankar and Leela’ for the purpose 
of the study, The number of words introduced in it 
was only 249. Proper nouns were excluded. The 
vocabulary burden was 8.2. The length of a sen- 
tence was restricted to one line. The following tests 
were administered to all the groups considered for 
the experiment: (a) letter recognition for letters— 
seen, spoken, pronounced; (b) word recognition for 
words—seen, spoken, pronounced and words to cordi- 
nate with pictures; (c) silent reading test — coordi- 
nating sentences with their respective pictures, fol- 
lowing directions, comprehending paragraphs; and 
(d) oral reading test — reading a short piece. 

Tt was found that the aggregate scores of Group 
A (with intrinsic method) was 362.5 for the tests 
a, b, c, while the highest score from the other groups 
was 357.2. In the test d, the intrinsic method class 
made 108 mistakes (which is the minimum), the other 
classes made 111 mistakes. The investigation has also 
described six cases of remedial instruction regarding 
virtual errors in letter recognition, the auditory de- 
fects reflected through mis-pronunciation, errors in 
word recognition, word pronunciation and word 
making. The reasons for these have also been en- 


umerated. 


339, JOSHI, J. N., The Development of Algebraic 
Concepts in Pupils at the Junior Secondary 
Stage, Ph.D. Edu-, Pan. U., 1970. 


The purpose was to study the development 
of algebraic concepts in pupils at the junior secon- 
dary stage in relation to grades, sex and levels of in- 


telligence with implications for improving the syllabi, 
for helping teachers to evaluate their own methods 
of teaching algebra and for assisting counsellors in 
providing proper guidance to the pupils. The hypo- 
theses were (i) the levels of instruction, varying ac- 
cording to the content for each grade, are responsi- 
ble for the variations in the understanding of algeb- 
raic concepts from one grade to another; (ii) sex 
differences exist in relation to the development of 
algebraic concepts; and (iii) the development of alge- 
braic concepts in pupils depends directly on their 
levels of intelligence. 

An algebraic concepts test in Hindi was 
constructed using a sample of 1863 cases including 
both boys and girls in the three stages of the test 
construction. The preliminary draft consisted of 250 
items split into seven broad categories of concepts 
corresponding to generalised numbers, directed num- 
bers, equations, parentheses, substitution, exponents 
and graphs. After item analysis, 70 items were in- 
cluded in the final form of the Algebraic Concepts 
Test. The coefficients of retest reliability for differ- 
ent groups, namely, (i) girls in each grade, (ii) boys 
in each grade, (iii) girls and boys in each 
grade and (iv) total sample, ranged between 
77 and .92. The internal consistency taken in terms 
of interconcept correlations, was low, varying bet- 
ween .22 and .65, Factorial validity was established 
for the test. The significant differences in the mean 
scores on the test between the various grades estab- 
lished the sensitivity of the test for discrimination. 
The results of cluster analysis showed that all the 
subtests (concepts) appeared on only one common 
factor. The centroid method, however, showed the 
existence of two common factors to be identified 
with ‘Algebraic Aptitude’ and ‘Symbolic Substitution’. 
The concurrent validity coefficients against teachers’ 
evaluation varied from .50 to .71. The Jalota’s Group 
Test of General Mental Ability (1|60) was used for 
evaluating the intellectual status. The Algebraic 
Concepts Test and the General Mental Ability Test 
were administered to a sample of 1400 pupils from 
the states of the Punjab, Haryana and Chandigarh. 
The data were analysed to test the three hypo- 
theses together by making use of the three-way analy- 
sis of variance. The criterion variable was the total 
algebraic concepts scores which were mutually inde- 
pendent of one another in different cells. Each of the 
three hypotheses was further tested by employing sig- 
nificance of difference between mean scores. The 
grade differences were examined by using t test bet- 
ween mean scores on the total algebraic concepts 
and on individual concepts. Ogives were also drawn- 
The sex differences were tested by employing the 
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technique of significance of difference between the 
mean scores earned on total test as well as on each 
concept separately by girls and boys in different 
grades and in the total sample. The product mo- 
ment relationship among algebraic concepts was esta- 
blished. Item difficulty value for each items was found 
out for each group. 

The following were the conclusions: (i) The 
algebraic concepts tend to develop from lower to 
the higher grades except for the concept on directed 
numbers; (ii) boys have a tendency to excel girls in 
the understanding of algebraic concepts; and (iii) 
superior intelligence is associated with higher scores 
on the algebraic concepts. 


340. KELKAR, S. V. A., Tentative Course of Study 
in General Science, Ph.D. Edu., Bom. U., 1950- 


The purposes of the study were (i) to present 
a tentative course of study in general science for the 
secondary schools of the province of Bombay, and 
(ii) to discuss the historical and philosophical back- 
ground of the new course of study in general 
science. 

The sample consisted of high school pupils of 
both the sexes in the city of Belgaum. Information 
regarding their interest was obtained from interest 
sheets. ‘Kirloskar’ and ‘Sunday Sakal (the news- 
papers) formed other source materials. These were 
analysed for four years and relevant scientific mate- 
tial was compiled in order to locate the scientific in- 
terest of the pupils. 

The important findings were as follows: (i) 
the high school pupils are more interested in science 
than in any other subject; (ii) boys are more interested 
in science than girls; (iii) pupils’ interest in science is 
more in the beginning but it decreases as the 
course advances; (iv) the interest is evenly divided 
between biological and physical sciences; (v) there 
is no significant sex difference in the distribution of 
pupils’ scientific interest between the biological and 
physical sciences; (vi) health and physiology, plant 
life, animal life and astronomy dominate the scienti- 
fic interests of pupils of both the sexes at the high 
school stage; (vii) soil, bacteria, air, sound, and 
water are the topics in which high school pupils show 
the least interest; (viii) high school pupils seem to 
be more interested in the fundamentals of science 
than in its practical application. The suggested course 
in general science consists of ten units, each of which 
represents some major problems of living, a wide 
area of human experience or an important aspect 
of environment. 


341. KESKAR, K., A 3,500 word Vocabulary for 
the Teaching of English in Indian Schools, 
Central Institute of English and Foreign Lang- 
uages, Hyderabad, 1972. 


The aim of the project was to produce a list 
of essential words, which, in the country, should serve 
both for the teaching of English in schools and as a 
bridge between core English at school and special- 
ised English after school. 

While preparing this vocabulary Jist, in addition 
to two earlier studies, the other sources such as 
(1) the General Service List of Michael West (GSL), 
(2) the AICSE or Nagpur List, (3) the Minimum 
Adequate Vocabulary (MAV) of Michael West, (4) 
the History and Principles of Vocabulary Control by 
Herman Bongers lists ‘K’, ‘L’, ‘M’, (5) Word Study 
by J. C. Ricwald, Vols, 1-3, (6) An investigation into 
vocabulary resources of third year degree students 
by Usha Chadda, Lists A &*D (CIEFL Research 
Dissertation), (7) Preparatory General English, Phy- 
sical and Social Sciences (Textbooks prepared by 
CIEFL), and (8) Thorndike Transposed: ‘A restate- 
ment of the 4000 highest frequency items by Michael 
Dobbyn, were used. Besides these, the concrete nouns 
from the GSL under the areas such as food, animals 
and birds, clothing, etc., were listed. The question- 
naire was framed and sent to teachers of English, 
framers of syllabi and writers of textbooks for 
suggestions. Similar questionnaires for science and 
technology, and planning and development were 
prepared and circulated to the staff members. res- 
earch fellows and research associates at the CIEFL, 
Hyderabad. The final vocabulary list was prepared 
considering their opinions. All the non-GSL words 


in the list were entered on cards with informa- 


tion such as (a) parts of speech a word belongs to, 
(b) source from and (c) the semantic stretch of 
words. 

The major observations of the study were: 
(i) this list, carefully prepared for high school 
students in India, will help textbook writers as well 
as teachers to set their targets; and (ii) this list gives a 
realistic and practical suggestions regarding produc- 
ing materials for textbooks to be used in high 
schools. 


342, KHUSHDIL, M-B.L., A Comparative Study of 
the Integrated and Traditional Methods of 
Approach in the Teaching of Social Studies to 
Class VII, Dept. of Edu., Hindu College, Mora- 
dabad, 1960. (MOE financed) 


The purpose of this study was to compare 
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the traditional and the integrated methods in teaching 
of social studies to class VII on the following: (i) 
assimilation by children of instruction imparted; (ii) 
effect of the two approaches on the behaviour and 
attitude of the children during the session; (iii) areas 
and aspects in which one is superior to the other; 
(iv) difficulties experienced by teachers and heads 
of the institutions during the practice period; and (v) 
exploring possibilities and scope of integrated teach- 
ing in the average school under ordinary circumstan- 
ces! 

Two groups of students of class VII of two 
schools were selected for the study. They were equa- 
ted by means of an achievement test based upon the 
syllabus of class VI. The test was administered to 
students of two institutions, and forty pupils were 
equated in each institution on ithe basis of their raw 
scores. Two teachers were selected on the basis of 
general knowledge test to teach for one year to the 
two experimental groups. Both the teachers put in 
the same amount of work during the year according 
to the prescribed work schedule. The assignments 
and exercises given to the groups were kept equal. 
The teacher who taught through the integrated 
method integrated the syllabi of history, geography 
and civics, which constitute social studies, while 
the other teacher taught all the three separately. Lear- 
ning outcomes in terms of knowledge and its appli- 
cation were measured by administering seven ob- 
jective type achievement and essay type tests to the 
children during the session, At the end of the session, 
one attitude test and one behaviour rating scale were 
prepared and administered to the children. The 
behaviour rating scale was rated by the parents of 
the children, the social studies teachers and another 
teacher teaching some other subject to the group 
under study. Differences in performances of the two 
groups were studied in terms of percentages and 
means, testing them for significance. 

In respect of assimilation and acquisition of 
knowledge, it is found that the group taught through 
the integrated method did better; in respect of atti- 
tude, the integrated group shows more of critical at- 
titude towards authority. The groups are similar in 
attitude towards the sick, The traditional group is, 
however, better in ‘to help others.’ With respect to 
behaviour norms the parents and the teachers differ, 
parents rated integrated group to be better, whereas 
teachers rated traditional group to be better; 
ordinarily, the heads of the institutions and social 
studies teacher experience no difficulties in organis- 
ing and conducting teaching according to the inte- 
grated method except that the teacher has tO put 
jn more labour in preparing lesson notes and has 


to devote more time to the study of the subject. 
As regards the scope and possibilities of integrated 
teaching in an average school under normal condi- 
tions, the answer cannot be categorical. Most res- 
pondents felt that it is dependent on the teacher, his 
mental and professional calibre and the attitude to- 
wards the institution. 


343, LAKDAWALA, U. T., The Basic Vocabulary 
of Gujarati Children at the Age of 13 Plus, 
Ph.D. Edu., Bom. U., 1960. 


The objective of the study was to find the re- 
production and recognition vocabularies of Gujarati 
children of 13 plus (standard VII). 

To find out the recognition vocabulary, six 
Gujarati textbooks approved for standard VIL were 
accepted as the base. A consolidated list of all the 
words in the six textbooks and the frequency of 
occurrence of each word was found. Words recurring 
atleast in three textbooks were considered. suitable 
and words occurring in only one or two textbooks 
were compared with Vakil’s list for age 11 plus. 
Out of 10112 words, 3405 were found to be common 
to both. The remaining 6707 words were shown to 
experienced teachers for their opinion, They were 
unanimous regarding the suitability and unsuitability 
of some words. From among the words for which 
there was no unanimity among the teachers, some 
words were removed as they were proper nouns. 
The remaining words were classified into three lists 
and three tests each with ten subtests were prepared. 
These tests required pairing, multiple choice, giving 
opposites and identification. The first, second and 
third tests were administered to 456, 455 and 456 
pupils respectively. Words that could be recognised 
by more than 50 percent of the pupils were accepted. 
A test of 12167 words (4506 occurring in three or 
more textbooks, 3405 in Vakil’s list, 3949 accepted 
by all the teachers consulted and 307 known to the 
pupils according to the tests) was first prepared and all 
these words were classified according to parts of 
speech, origin (etymology) into fifteen sublists on the 
basis of frequency. Separate lists were prepared for 
homonyms, verbs, ‘prayogas’ and proverbs, The re- 
cognition vocabulary was given frequencywise and 
was alphabetically arranged. As for the reproduction 
vocabulary, the Primary School Certificate Examina- 
tion papers were followed for guidance. Topics were 
selected from papers of ten years. As many as 281 
pupils from twenty rural schools, 360 pupils from ten 
urban schools and 286 pupils from eleven city schools 
were asked to write thirty lines on any one of them. 
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The words used by the pupils in this composition 
were listed, tabulated and classified according to fre- 
quency, grammatical form, origin, etc. Separate lists 
of joint words, ‘prayogas’, homonyms, etc., were pre- 
pared. The finalised list contained 8570 different 
words, 

On comparing the two lists, it is found that 
in 12167 recognition words and 8570 reproduction 
words, 5840 words are common to both. There are 
only 328 English words in the recognition vocabulary, 
but in the reproduction vocabulary there are 501 
English words. In the recognition vocabulary 63 per- 
cent of the words are nouns, 11.54 percent are verbs, 
19.42 percent are adjectives, 0.58 percent are pro- 
nouns and 5.39 percent are adverbs. The words in 
both groups are sublisted in ten groups on the basis 
of frequency (1000 and above, 100 to 999 etc.) indi- 
cating (i) the actual frequency against each word, (ii) 
the credit, (iii) the grammatical group or category, 
and (iv) etymological category. 


344. MISHRA, K. K., Psychological Study of Ju- 
venile Literature in Hindi, Ph.D. Edu., Gor. U., 
1972. 


The aims and objectives of the study were (i) 
to find if juvenile literature in Hindi is according to 
psychological and linguistic needs of children for 
whom it is written; (ii) to understand the problems 
and difficulties of boys and girls in connection with 
the studies of juvenile literature; (iii) to understand 
the importance of juvenile literature for all round deve- 
lopment of boys and girls; (iv) to give proper sugges- 
tions for better juvenile literature on the basis of the 
conclusions drawn from the present study. 

A random sample of five hundred books of ju- 
venile literature recommended by the National 
Council of Educational Research and Training were 
taken. Fifty monthly magazines of juvenile literature 
were also included. For trial of this juvenile literature, 
two hundred fifty boys and two hundred fifty girls 
from rural area were taken. The same way two hund- 
red fifty boys and two hundred fifty girls from urban 
area were taken. The age groups of these children 
were 8-11 and 12-14 years. These children be- 
longed to primary school stage and middle school 
stage respectively. For study of the selected books on 
the basis of psychological facts, one questionnaire of 
twentytwo questions was prepared. Another schedule 
of fifteen questions was prepared for boys and girls 
in connection with the study of the books for the 
children. These questions were asked when the chil- 
dren completed the study of the particular book. The 


questions pertained to language, subject matter, curi- 
osity, interest, emotional feelings and social develop- 
ment of children. 

It is found that very few boys and girls bz- 
longing to rural areas get juvenile literature to read, 
Though the boys and girls belonging to urban areas 
get this literature a little more than the rural children, 
yet their percentage is not high. In juvenile literature 
relating to science there are so many lessons that deal 
with things which are away from the daily experi- 
ences or use of the children. In the science literature 
importance has not been given to girls’ interest. 
‘Katha Sahitya’ does not help in the emotional deve- 
lopment of the children, Sometimes the language of 
‘Katha Sahitya’ is not according to the mental level 
of the children. In this ‘Sahitya’ the children’s limited 
world has not been considered. One third of ‘Katha 
Sahitya’ does not satisfy the children’s interests 
and curiosity. Major portion of ‘Jeewani Sahitya’ is 
in the form of narrative history, Sometimes so many 
incidents of one’s life have been given at one place. 
No logical order has been maintained. No doubt there 
are inspirational elements in this Sahitya. It was 
found that the children are generally interested in 
reading the incidents of childhood and adolescence 
but attention has not been paid towards this aspect of 
biographies. The girls are interested in reading the 
lives of great ladies and ideal women but very few 
lives of this category have been described. 

‘Samajik Gyan Sahitya’ is not interesting. This 
Sahitya is generally in the form of narration. A major 
part of this literature does not develop the social qua- 
lities in the children as courage, patriotism, bravery 
and cosmopolitan outlook. Whatever there is, is in the 
form of direct preaching. 

*Bal Geet Sahitya’ is not enough; it lacks 
humorous and recreational elements. Generally the 
songs are full of ‘Niti’, good conduct and national 
feelings. In monthly magazines the subject matter is 
not according to the age or educational standard of 
the children. As material is not according to the age 
of the children so the children of different ages are 
not able to find out the literature according to their 
interests easily. This inconvenience creates feeling 
of disinterest in them. Generally the literature of 
these magazines is in the form of stories. 


345. MODI, J. J., A Comparative Study of English 
and Gujarati Syntaxes, Ph.D. Edu., MSU, 1966. 


The purpose is to study Gujarati language and 
to compare it with English language which at present 
assumes international importance, 
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The linguistic method is used in this compara- 
live study as it emphasises the learning of patterns 
rather than rule of drill and constant practice of the 
language structures, The investigator has given some 
basic facts about language, viz., sentences, parts of 
speech, the concepts of doing, doer, underdoer, time 
and tenses, moods, voice, number, gender, content of 
person, case, modification, comparison, inquiry and 
negation. He has discussed the syntactical devices in 
English and Gujarati. 

Following are some of the important findings. 
(i) The general tendency in Gujarati is to disintegrate 
consonant clusters. A vowel usually appears between 
the two consonants, (ii) Loose consonants at the end 
ofethe words are usually dropped off. (iii) Gujarati 
words always end in vowels whereas English words 
in consonants. (iv) All vowels occuring at the end, in 
Gujarati, are shortened a bit. (v) Aspiration and ne- 
gation of vowels in Gujarati have a phonemic signifi- 
cance. (vi) Gujarati is a highly inflectional language. 
There are inflections of gender, number, comparison, 
cases, tenses and moods. (vii) The elaborate system 
of gender inflections is in contrast to genders in Eng- 
lish which are only notional and indicative of sex 
differences. (viii) In contrast to pronouns in Eng- 
lish, personal pronouns in Gujarati do not distinguish 
gender. (ix) The pattern of plural inflections in Guja- 
rati is complicated in contrast to the simple ‘s’ inflec- 
tion in English. (x) The feminine forms of modifiers 
and verbs remain unchanged in plural in Gujarati 
whereas only nouns have separate plural form in 
English. (xi) There are no irregular plurals in Guja- 
rati as are found in English. (xii) Gujarati does not 
possess any inflections to indicate the comparative 
and superlative degrees of adjectives and adverbs. 
(xiii) Gujarati has no equivalent forms of English 
pronouns. (xiv) There are very few linking words in 
Gujarati as compared to English. The investigator has 
enumerated a number of examples in the appendices 
to substantiate the findings. 


346. MURTHY, R. V. S., A Comparative Study of 
the Direct Method and the Bilingual Method of 
Teaching English, Central Institute of English 
and Foreign Languages, Hyderabad, 1968. 


The main purpose of the investigation was to 
compare, under experimental conditions, the effec- 
tiveness of the bilingual method and the direct me- 
thod in teaching English to Telugu speaking pupils, 
in the realistic setting of a classroom and to verify 
the validity of Dodson’s claims regarding the effec- 
tiveness of the bilingual method. 


The experiment was carried out on fourth 
standard students in a government high school typi- 
cally representative of an average school in the state. 
The control and experimental groups were formed on 
the basis of a preliminary test and the pupils were 
evenly matched in respect of their age, sex, home 
background and their previous knowledge of English. 
The control group was taught by the direct method 
and the experimental group by the bilingual method. 
The same teaching material prepared by the investi- 
gator was used in both the groups and_ the same tests 
were administered periodically. The teaching continu- 
ed for 103 days. A final test was then given to assess 
the achievement of the pupils. 

The important findings were: (i) the bilingual 
method is more effective than the direct method in 
developing the pupil’s ability in oral reading, oral 
comprehension and expression; (ii) a considerably 
greater frequency of contacts with English per pupil, 
per lesson can be obtained under the bilingual method 
(14 as against 7 under the direct method); and (iii) 
the burden on the teacher in terms of the amount of 
time spent in preparing lesson plans is less in the 
case of the bilingual method (33 minutes as against 
52.4 minutes under the direct method). 


347, NAGALAKSHMI, S., The Comprehension of 
Oral English at the School Leaving Level, 
Central Institute of English and Foreign Lan- 
guages, Hyderabad, 1962. 


The aim of the study was to construct simple 
oral comprehension tests (not a statistically valid 
battery of tests), with a view to giving incentive to the 
training and thereby make oral comprehension a vital 
part of the teaching programme. 

Nearly 400 items were drawn from the syllabi 
used for the first five years and on the basis of the 
tryout results, a series of tests in oral comprehension 
was prepared and administered to about 2300 stu- 
dents of P.U.C. class and XII standard. 

The important findings were as follows. (i) The 
tests show that the oral comprehension test wouid not 
only prove to be interesting to the students but also 
lead to the improvement of teaching in the classroom 
provided it was accepted as part of the school leaving 
examination. It would automatically lead to linguistic 
efficiency. (ii) The provision for systematic training on 
oral comprehension in class teaching would enhance 
the ability of the students to comprehend the spoken 
language. 

The investigator felt that one period per week 
set aside for listening practice and oral comprehen- 
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sion tests which could be administered with the help 
of a radio set, would improve the comprehension of 
spoken (oral) English. 


348, NAGARAJAN, N., A Comparative Study of 
the Bilingual Method and the Direct Method in 
Hindi Medium School, Central Institute of Eng- 
lish and Foreign Languages, Hyderabad, 1970. 
The purpose of the study was to compare un- 

der experimental conditions, the effectiveness of the 

Bilingual Method and the Direct Method in teaching 

English to Hindi speaking pupils in real classroom 

setting. 

The experiment was conducted on class VI of 
a Hindi-medium school in Hyderabad. The class was 
divided into two groups, the control and the experi- 
mental, on the basis of a diagnostic test, class scores, 
age, home background and such other relevant fac- 
tors. The controlled group was taught by the Direct 
Method while the experimental group was taught by 
the Bilingual Method. Regular and systematic teach- 
ing was done for a period of five months. The same 
teaching material was used by both the groups. All 
other variables were kept constant except the use of 
the mother tongue. Both the groups were tested pe- 
riodically, 

The important conclusion is that the Bilingual 
Method is superior to the Direct Method because of 
the following reasons: (i) it is simple from the point 
of view of both the learner as well as the teachers; 
(ii) it enables the students to speak fluently and ac- 
curately; (iii) it increases the rate and amount of 
learning in the classroom; (iv) it greatly promotes the 
intercommunication between the pupils and the tea- 
cher; (v) it is most effective even in such schools 
where the equipment is meagre; (vi) it combines the 
best elements of the Direct Method as well as of other 
methods. 


349. NAIR, N. S., A Study of the Common Lan- 
guage Difficulties (in English) of Secondary 
School Pupils in Kerala, Government Training 
College, Trivandrum, 1966. (NCERT financed) 


The objectives of the investigation were : (i) to 
find out the common language difficulties in English 
of secondary school children of classess VIII, IX and 
X in Kerala; (ii) to find out the causes of these diffi- 
culties; and (iii) to suggest methods to prevent and 
correct these difficulties, 


Pupils of fortysix rural, urban, boys’, girls’ and 
mixed schools spread over Kerala State were made 
to write a free composition on ‘Our Country’. A few 
of the urban schools were English medium schools. 
Altogether 1762 scripts were corrected and the errors 
were analysed and classified. The criteria followed in 
locating the common difficulties in English were : (i) 
if a particular type of error was found common in 
10 percent or more of the scripts of a particular 
standard or class, it was taken as a common difficulty 
of the pupils of that class; (ii) mistakes of the same 
type which were found common to the pupils of 
standards VIII, IX and X, were considered as mis- 
takes emanating from the difficulties in language that 
the pupils had experienced. Thus errors in different 
areas of the English language which are found in 
pupils’ writings with a high percentage of frequency 
and diffusion have been classified as common lan- 
guage difficulties in English of the secondary school 
pupils. Though a strict classification was difficult as 
one kind of error merged into another, the common 
language difficulties as reflected by the errors were 
classified under the following headings : (i) difficulties 
with structures and patterns; (ii) difficulties in the 
area of verbs and verb-forms; (iii) difficulties regard- 
ing vocabulary (with words, phrases and idioms); (iv) 
difficulties with spellings; and (v) difficulties regard- 
ing punctuation. 

The analysis of the pupils’ writing revealed the 
following mistakes : (i) more than sixtyfive percent of 
the total errors are committed in the area of gram- 
matical structure; the most alarming mistakes belong 
to the area of verb and verb combination; the pupils 
try to do literal translation of their mother tongue 
into English; (ii) about twenty percent of the total 
errors in the area of grammatical structure are of the 
use of articles; (iii) about fifteen percent of the total 
errors in the same area are of preposition; (iv) nearly 
twentysix percent of the total mistakes counted from 
the scripts are of spelling and the mistakes regarding 
the construction of the sentence are due to the fact 
that the sequence of words in sentences have a diffe- 
rent arrangement in their mother tongue from that in 
English language; (v) pupils’ understanding of 
the verb and verb-form is quite shaky and the learn- 
ing of the same is quite unsystematic; (vi) the diffi- 
culty regarding the proper use of articles is because 
of the fact that articles do not exist in their native 
language (Malayalam); (vii) the causes of the errors 
of prepositions are because of the inability of the 
pupils in fixing the prepositions in the groups of 
words, their inability to understand the function 
of the preposition in a group of words and 
the uncertainty of the idiomatic application 
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of an individual preposition; (viii) the lack of 
sufficient vocabulary and ignorance of the proper use 
of words in sentences, cause mistakes in writing; (ix) 
the inadequancy of reading material, defective me- 
thods of instruction in spelling, poor reading habits 
and lack of awareness of the importance of spelling, 
contribute to the difficulties of pupils in spelling; (x) 
the mistakes in punctuation reveal that no systema- 
tic teaching in this area is done but it is true that 
most of the pupils know the use and significance of 
the fullstop. Comma and other marks of punctua- 
tion are not used properly; (xi) the pupils are ig- 
norant of the proper use of ‘object’ after the transitive 
verb. These errors are committed because of the mis- 
apprehension among the pupils regarding the use of 
‘objects’ in sentences. The wrong practices of correc- 
ting the mistakes as well as the desirable methods of 
correcting them are suggested in this investigation. 


350. NARAYANASWAMI, G., An Inquiry into the 
Teaching of Social Studies in the Schools of 
Madurai and Allied Problems, Thiagarajan 
College of Preceptors, Madurai, 1960. (MOE 


financed) 


The main purpose of the study was to make an 
inquiry into the teaching of social studies in the con- 
text of the introduction of ‘social studies’ as one sub- 
ject instead of as separate disciplines like geography, 
history, etc., in the new curriculum at the secondary 
school stage in 1948. 

A questionnaire was used to collect data from 
321 teachers including headmasters of Madurai dist- 
rict secondary schools. In addition to it social studies 
classes were observed, discussions were held with the 
headmasters and assistant teachers of the schools and 
over 600 social studies valued answer scripts of March 
1958, S.S.L.C. examination were analysed to supple- 
ment the information available in replies to ques- 
tionnaires. f 

The findings of the study revealed that (i) the 
headteachers say that, fund allotted for social studies 
equipment vary from 2 to 20 percent of the total ex- 
penditure, the number of maps and books vary from 
school to school, the prescription of textbooks varies 
with the t of well-equipped social 
studies noy is rarely found, instead of using 
objective tests, old techniques are followed in exami- 
nations; (ii) although most of the social studies tea- 
chers are trained and have experience varying from 
a few months to over 20 years, in general, their qua- 
lifications, accomplishments and the broad bases of 
their outlook for effective teaching of social studies 
are hardly upto the mark; (iii) the situation and at- 


mosphere in the social studies classroom are quite ina- 
dequate in most cases; (iv) because of dissatisfaction 
with the curriculum introduced in 1948, the concept 
of revising it is fundamentally right, but the revision 
done in 1958 has not been an improvement in every 
case; (v) in respect of aids and resources and their 
utilisation it is found that practically no money has 
been spent on books, maps, other aids, etc., library 
facilities are there but without proper planning, use 
of audio-visual aids in teaching and learning of social 
studies is almost absent, no attempt is made to 
indicate the available resources in the local commu- 
nity; (vi) ‘activities’ which are mentioned in the sylla- 
bus for learning social studies in a playway are hardly 
followed; (vii) the new type tests in social studies are 
not very much in favour; very few schools maintain 
cumulative records, very few teachers analyse the 
performance of their pupils after testing them, and 
there is no adequate attempt at discovering in a 
scientific manner the defects of the pupils and at 
remedying them. 


351. NARAY ANASWAMY, K. R,, Reading Com- 
prehension at the College Level, Central Insti- 
tute of English and Foreign Languages, 
Hyderabad, 1969. 


This investigation was taken up with a view to 
finding out ways of improving the reading efficiency 
of the school leavers so that they may complete their 
higher education successfully. 

Three groups of students representing three 
categories of school leavers, namely, (i) those with a 
high degree of general proficiency as well as pro- 
ficiency in English; (ii) those with average general 
proficiency and average proficiency in English; and 
(iii) those who are low in both the counts, were form- 
ed, They were put through the whole or a part of 
the Fry's reading course, which is designed to im- 
prove the students’ average reading speed, i.e., the 
speed at which they may be required to read most of 
the time. This speed is at 150 words per minute for 
a ‘slow’ reader, 250 for a ‘fair’ reader and 350 for a 
‘good’ reader with about 70 percent comprehension. 
Tests were administered to those three groups in 
reading and comprehension and the reading rates 
and comprehension scores were recorded. The Fry's 
reading course was found effective only wtih two of 
the experimental groups. In the case of the third 
group the gains both in speed and comprehension were 
minimal. An intensive course in remedial reading was 
devised for improving the reading rates and compre- 
hension scores of the group. 
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The important findings were: (i) it is possible 
to improve the reading of school leavers through 
reading alone irrespective of the proficiency in other 
language skills; (ii) all school leavers apparently need 
to be put through a course in reading; (iii) 
very few of the school leavers respond to a 
short term course in reading like the Fry’s; 
(iv) improving reading comprehension at the pre- 
university course level is really a problem of correct- 
ing fairly long established habits, of creating new 
habits and skills, and of developing them within one 
year, and hence not much can be attained at this 
level; and (v) reading comprehension should be im- 
proved in the school. 


352. PANI, R. N., Evaluation of Cocurricular Ac- 
tivities in Secondary Schools of Orissa and their 
relationship with Personal Development of Pu- 
pils, Ph.D. Edu-, Utkal U., 1969. 


The study sought to find out the relationship 
of the different aspects of cocurricular activities with 
personal development of pupils and thus establish the 
importance of the former in relation to the latter. 
The major hypothesis was that the participation and 
achievement of pupils in cocurricular activities are in- 
timately associated with the personal development of 
the pupils. 

The method of field study was adopted. The 
sample consisted of 1200 pupils of class X (910 boys 
and 290 girls) drawn randomly from 55 high schools. 
The study was divided into four parts: (A) evaluation 
of the provision of cocurricular activities in secondary 
schools of Orissa; (B) evaluation of participation and 
achievement of pupils in cocurricular activities; (©) 
preparation of an inventory of pupils’ personal deve- 
lopment; and (D) evaluation of the relationship bet- 
ween the participation and achievement of pupils in 
the light of the provision of cocurricular activities in 
school and the personal development of pupils. Two 
score cards for (A) and (B) were prepared. They con- 
sisted of a few aspects, viz., physical education and 
training for discipline, social and welfare activities, 
school publication and other literary activities, edu- 
cation for national, moral and spiritual integration, 
speech activities, recreational activities, enrichment 
programme, dramatics, education for cooperation, 
education for leadership and democratic living, out- 
door education, and education for thrift. A personal 
development inventory was also constructed. It cover- 
ed physical, emotional, social and leadership aspects 
and the attitude towards life. Relationship of partici- 
pation and achievement of pupils in cocurricular 


activities with their personal development was deter- 
mined in three ways—{i) by matching two groups of 
pupils on the basis of intelligence—one group is cho- 
sen from high group of schools and the other from the 
low group of schools, the schools being categorised as 
high and low on the basis of provision which they 
had for cocurricular activities and the personal de- 
velopment of the two groups was compared by com- 
puting the critical ratios; (ii) by finding the coefficients 
of correlation between the total scores and scores in 
different aspects of pupils’ participation and the total 
scores and the scores on the personal development in- 
ventory; (iii) by finding the critical ratios of difference 
in the personal development of high and low groups of 
pupils (the terms ‘high’ and ‘low’ were used on the 
basis of the pupils’ participation and achievement). 

Some of the important findings were as follows: 
(i) participation of pupils in cocurricular activities is 
generally poor; (ii) it is highest in ‘enrichment pro- 
gramme’ and lowest in ‘education for thrift’; (iii) pu- 
pils getting better facilities for participation have 
better personal development; (iv) participation in the 
aspects of social and welfare activities, physical edu- 
cation, literary activities, and speech activities is 
better related with personal development than other 
aspects; (v) provision of cocurricular activities in 
schools is highest in the aspect of ‘speech activities’ 
and the lowest in cooperative activities; (vi) provi- 
sion of cocurricular activities in schools is not well 
utilised by pupils; (vii) the boys are more developed 
than the girls; (viii) the pupils develop a more philo- 
sophical attitude towards life because of participa- 
tion in cocurricular activities; and (ix) participation 
in cocurricular activities is highly related to curricu- 
lar development. 


353. PASRICHA, P. and DAS, S. K., A Study of 
the Written Vocabulary of the Sixth Class 
Children in Delhi Schools, CIE, 1959. 


This study has made preliminary attempts at 
the analysis of the written vocabulary of the children 
studying in the sixth grade of Delhi schools. 

A sample of 527 students from twelve different 
schools was selected. There was an equal representa- 
tion of boys and girls and the three main socio-eco- 
nomic levels. One composition from each student was 
collected. The compositions were collected on a form 
which gave the beginning of the composition to every 
student and after which the students were free to 
write as they liked. The compositions were analysed 
for the count of total vocabulary and the counts on 
the different kinds of words used. Comparisons on 
all the scores were made on the basis of sex. 
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It was found that (i) girls are advanced in their 
language when compared with the boys of the same 
class and background; (ii) this superiority of girls is 
consistent and spread over all the categories consi- 
dered in this study; (iii) children coming from the 
upper SES show a superiority over those coming 
from the lower SES; and (iv) the proportion of the 
different kinds of words is the same for every group 
of SES. The conclusion drawn from this study was 
that the development of language passes through the 
mere accumulation of words and proceeds on to the 
mastery of some of them, thus adding to the reper- 
toire of correct vocabulary of the child. With better 
environment and stimulation the child completes this 
process sooner than the children with poorer environ- 
ment can afford to do. 


354. PATANKAR, K. A., Teaching Marathi as a 
Regional Language to Non Marathi-speaking 
Pupils studying in Standard III in the Anglo- 
Indian and the English-Teaching Schools in the 
City of Bombay and its neighbourhood, A Cri- 
tical Study of the present plan, the course, and 
the books prescribed, Ph.D. Edu., Bom. U.. 
1964. 


The main aim of the present study was to de- 
velop and evaluate improved methods of teaching and 
reading Marathi for non-Marathi speaking pupils and 
to construct a new material for the same. 

A critical study of the existing textbooks in 
Marathi was made and it was revealed that these 
books had certain drawbacks demanding immediate 
attention. On the basis of this study new material 
was prepared with suitable vocabulary. Special at- 
tention was paid to the structure of the sentence. A 
novel feature of the present arrangement was the 
provision of the workbook in preprimary class which 
has taken care of all the basic pedagogic principles. 
At regular intervals provisions — were) made in the 
work-books for tests in letter recognition, vocabulary, 
word comprehension, sentence comprehension, re- 
ese sentences, knowledge, 


cognition of structure of th 
etc, While giving lesson with the newly developed 
chers used improvised 


textbooks and workbooks tea 
teaching aids like wall charts, word and sentence 


slips, flash cards, and supplementary books. 


355. PATOLE, N. K. A Study of Teaching of 
Science in Rural Primary Schools—Standards I 
to VII, Ph.D. Edu., Poona U., 1967. 


The study was undertaken to explore the exist- 
ing weaknesses of teaching science in primary schools 


and devise methods for improvement in the existing 
situation. It is delimited to rural areas mainly. The 
following objectives were kept in view: (i) to study 
the existing facilities available for teaching of science 
in rural primary schools; (ii) to frame general sci- 
ence syllabus for standards I to VII; (iii) to study the 
effectiveness of activity based method and traditional 
method of teaching the subject; (iv) to suggest mea- 
sures which can help improve the teaching of science 
in rural primary schools. The area selected for the 
study was the entire Kolhapur district. 

The whole work was divided into three major 
parts. The first part was devoted to achieve the first 
objective. A sample of 100 schools was taken and a 
questionnaire was given to the schools. The school 
questionnaire covered all aspects of teach- 
ing of science such as syllabus, teachers, 
pupils’ work, laboratory equipment, etc. A teacher 
questionnaire was given to about 550 teachers from 
the above schools and also to about 550 trainees in 
selected primary training colleges to find out their 
difficulties in implementing the syllabus, methods 
they follow, etc., and spot observation study was 
made in fiftyone schools. In the second part an effort 
was made to evolve general science syllabus for 
classes I to VII based on the following criteria of 
pupils’ interest and needs of the society. An interest 
study of 2000 pupils studying in class VII was taken 
up and 16808 items were collectd from them. To 
know the needs of the society, 200 rural family heads 
were interviewed. These two investigations were used 
for framing the general science syllabus for classes 
I to VII. In addition to this, a comparative study of 
existing science syllabi in different states of India was 
done. The new syllabus followed a concentric app- 
roach in the following broad areas, viz., (i) human 
beings, (ii) plant life, (iii) animal life, (iv) weather, (v) 
machines’ A list of scientific equipment required for 
the course was also given. The method aspect of tea- 
ching science was studied in the third part, The con- 
trolled group technique was used, A pretest was given 
to both the groups. It was found that there was no 
significant difference between the groups. Monthly 
plans of the syllabus to be covered were given to 
teachers. Teachers of experimental groups were given 
a plan of activities to be performed. An effort was 
made, as far as possible, to control all other factors 
except teaching methods. An achievement test was 
administered after four months. The experimental 
group performed well and the difference in the per- 
formances of the two groups was significant. 

The following are some of the important find- 
ings of the study: (i) about seventyfour percent tea- 
chers and sixtyone percent trainees are of the opin- 
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ion that science should be a separate subject from 
standard I and should not be integrated with social 
studies in the first four grades; (ii) sixty percent of 
the teachers have passed their P.S.C. examination, 
thirtynine percent have passed the S.S.C. examination 
and the remaining have taken higher education; (iii) 
the average number of pupils per teacher in standard 
I is 73.40 which gradually decreases in upper stan- 
dards and in standard VII it comes to 27.27; (iv) only 
ten schools possess a complete set of equipment for 
the practical demonstration of experiments; (v) none 
of the schools has a separate science room; (vi) none 
of the schools subscribes to any periodical devoted to 
scientific knowledge and information; (vii) there is no 
significant difference in the boys and girls as regards 
interest in science; (viii) the number of questions ask- 
ed by pupils decreases as they advance in age; (ix) 
the topics in which pupils seem most interested are 
our body, health and hygiene, mechanics, diseases, 
heat, senses, air, water and food for plants; (x) 
the topics in which pupils showed less interest are 
pests on plants, seasons, insects, fishes, other animals, 
reproduction of animals, and reproduction of human 
beings; and (xi) the activity based method was found 
superior to the traditional one. 


356. PILLAI, K. K., A Survey of Teaching Mathe- 
matics in Secondary Schools in Kerala, Ph.D. 
Edu., Ker. U., 1970. 


This study sought to survey the various aspects 
of mathematics instruction in secondary schools of 
Kerala with the following objectives; (i) to study the 
aims of teaching mathematics in the context of socio- 
economic conditions; (ii) to study how far the sylla- 
bus in mathematics reflected the objectives sought; 
(iii) analysis of the content in mathematics textbooks; 
(iv) to study the methods and techniques followed in 
teaching mathematics; and (v) to study the profes- 
sional preparation of the mathematics teachers. 

Data were collected through the study of lite- 
rature in mathematics, mathematics textbooks, sylla- 
bus published by the Government of Kerala from 
time to time, and discussions carried out with various 
people connected with the teaching of mathematics. 
Questionnaires were administered to the heads of the 
institutions and the teachers of mathematics to collect 
information. 

The findings of the study revealed that : (i) no 
syllabus published since 1932 gave any objective of 
teaching mathematics but syllabi published in 1962 
and 1964 gave the objectives of teaching mathematics 
in secondary schools; (ii) the syllabus framed reflect- 


ed the objectives of teaching mathematics to a large 
extent though improvements are needed in certain 
areas; (iii) the mathematics syllabus followed in the 
secondary schools of Kerala is superior in certain res- 
pects when compared with the syllabus followed in 
Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh but it is far below 
the level of the syllabus suggested by the NCERT; 
(iv) it is incomparable with the syllabus followed in 
U.S.A. and U.K., the standard of the content is su- 
perior in these countries; (v) the content of the ma- 
thematics textbooks reveals that algebra taught 
does not imply functional value of the subject and 
both analytic and synthetic methods of teaching ma- 
thematics are poorly expounded; ('vi) many schools 
do not have facilities to teach graph, lack in instru- 
ment boxes and other mathematical models; (vii) re- 
ference books in mathematics are rarely found in the 
libraries of the schools; (viii) about ninetyseven per- 
cent of the teachers handling classes in mathematics 
are having degree in mathematics and are trained in 
the methods of teaching mathematics; (ix) many tea- 
chers lack knowledge of modern trends in teaching 
mathematics and are not familiar with modern ma- 
thematics books and literature; (x) home assignments 
are given in mathematics, but only thirtyseven per- 
cent of the teachers correct them; (xi) teachers 
complain that they do not have adequate time. for 
handling all aspects of teaching; and (xii) seventyfour 
percent of the teachers report that the curriculum is 
heavy in mathematics while fiftyeight percent feel 
that the methods followed do not inculcate the neces- 
sary enthusiasm and interest in the pupils. 


357. PILLAI, K. S. An Investigation into the 
Changes in the Content and Scope of the Pri- 
mary and Secondary School Curriculum in Ke- 
rala during the last thirty years (Since 1934) 
with a view to ascertaining how far these have 
been helpful to the raising of standards, Ph.D. 
Edu., Ker. U., 1968. 


The objectives were to find out whether the 
changes brought out during the last thirty year period 
were helpful for raising standards of education and 
if they are not adequate enough, to suggest steps 
which should improve standards further. 

A comparison of the prescribed syllabi, ques- 
tion papers and examination systems, textbooks pre- 
scribed for study, administration reports and reports 
of the expert committees appointed from time to time 
in Kerala was made. Based on these findings an 
opinion survey was conducted to elicit the views of 
teachers, heads of schools, administrators and educa- 
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tional experts regarding the various issues that might 
crop up. 

Investigation revealed that schooling period in 
Kerala is of ten years, at the end of which is conduct- 
ed a solitary external examination. Three language 
formula is in vogue in the schools with Malayalam as 
the medium of instruction since 1946. Its syllabus was 
revised in 1962, but people feel that there is still 
scope for improvement in it. English is taught as se- 
cond language, its syllabus has been considerably re- 
duced over years. Syllabus of Hindi which is taught 
as third language has been made heavier and in line 
with the expected standard. Standard of mathematics 
has been falling and its syllabus needs immediate 
revision to make it keep pace with the time. Prac- 
tical bias and fusion programme are noteworthy 
features in general science. It appeared that in the 
light of aims and outcomes listed, the syllabus fulfill- 
ed the basic requirements as far as its contents are 
concerned. The question papers set in the examina- 
tions showed the extent of the content tested every 
year. It showed that the standard of achievement in 
English has fallen whereas that of Hindi risen and 
that of Malayalam remained more or less constant. 
Question paper coverage in mathematics was found 
to be exhaustive. The ability to discriminate between 
essential and non-essential and deep knowledge of 
subject matter were needed to score high in science 
subjects. Training in setting objective questions and 
improved scoring procedures were definitely going to 
help in raising the standards of examinations. Na- 
tionalised textbooks have been found cheaper and 
therefore accessible. Their preparation should be en- 
trusted to the experts and these should be revised 
after every three years by committees of experts. 


358. PIRES, E. A., and KATYAL, K., Building up 
a Social Studies Curriculum for the CIE Basic 
School, CIE, New Delhi, 1957- 


The purposes of the study were: (i) to develup 
a social studies curriculum suitable for junior Basic 
classes; (ii) to demonstrate how Basic school teachers 
can and should develop their own curriculum; and 
(iii) to show how current events can be woven into 
the social studies curriculum at junior Basic stage. 

The social studies curriculum was developed on 
the basis of items selected, based on daily experiences 
of the pupils and the important current events. The 
syllabus was chalked out for each week with the 
help of teachers and pupils and put into practice. The 
work was done in each of the four grades (II to V) 
in each week. An attempt was also made to eva- 


luate the attainment of the pupils by administering 
specially constructed tests based on the syllabus 
covered. 

The syllabus for the social studies for grades H 
to V for the CIE Basic school was developed. The 
specially constructed ‘Social Studies Achievement 
Test’ based on the syllabus covered, gave the scores 
ranging from twentynine percent to eightyfour per- 
cent for grade II, from thirty percent to eightynine 
percent for grade IT, from twentytwo percent to 
seventyfive percent for grade IV and from twenty- 
six percent to eightythree percent for grade V. 

The tests generally represent only the informa- 
tion part of the curriculum and do not attempt to 
cover all that has been done in the social studies. 
They exclude activities altogether. 


359, PRASAD, N. K., Educational Value of Hindi 
Folk Literature with special reference to the 
Role of Bihar, Ph.D. Edu., Pat. U., 1970. 


The present study considered the educative 
value of Hindi folk literature with special reference 
to the role of Bihar and its place in the future curri- 
culum. 

In the seven chapters the topics, viz., educative 
value, needs of the state and education, nature and 
subject matter of folk literature, idiomatic phrases 
and proverbs, folk tales, folk songs and quizz or 
riddle, were discussed one by one elaborately, divid- 
ing the main topic into appropriate subheadings. 

The present study found that: (i) folk litera- 
ture will help make a good citizen—an urgent need of 
present day India; (ii) it will influence future education 
to attain completeness; (iii) to reorientate the present 
curriculum on a psychological basis, the wealth of 
our folk literature should be fitted into it; (iv) the 
folk culture and folk literature of Bihar have an ele- 
mental force in them; (v) outward and inner signifi- 
cance of idiomatic expressions and proverbs indicate 
their educative value; (vi) folk tales of Bihar have got 
an immense educative value; (vii) the folk songs of 
Bihar can be classified into different categories and 
these have their educational importance alongwith 
their deep influence on Hindi poetry; (viii) the riddles 
have historical basis and have ample literary, psy- 
chological and educational importance; and (ix) over 
and above the ‘three language formula’, the folk 
language and literature should not be yet another 
burden on the young learners, but it should be placed 
in the curriculum in such a way as to be a delight- 
ful source of inspiration to the educand. 
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360. RAHMAN, N. A., Reading for Pleasure, CIE, 
1959. (MOE financed) 


The purpose was to provide a suitable focus for 
investigation and to conduct research in the problem 
of encouraging reading for pleasure. 

An implementation committee was set up which 
recommended that seven schools should be taken up 
in the pilot project and two classes of about fifty 
students each were to be selected from each school, 
of which one was to be the Sth, 6th or 7th and the 
other 9th or 10th. Mainly Hindi reading material 

was to be tried out in the lower class and English in 
the upper class. 

The steps suggested for encouraging voluntary 
reading were improvement of the school library, book 
exhibitions, provision of reading for pleasure in the 
school time-table, evaluation and review of the work- 
The project was conducted in the selected seven 
schools, two sections from each school provided four- 
teen in all with a total of 435 boys and 179 girls. 
The total number of books read by these 614 child- 
ren was 5523, giving an overall average of nine books 
per child, Some of the significant steps to popularise 
the reading activity in the selected schools was pro- 
viding children with a list of famous authors and 
their books with some comments; reading out pass- 
ages from these books in the classrooms; inviting 
children to read and report on a good book to the 
whole class; and placing a ‘reading project box’ in 
the classroom containing fifty to hundred books. 
The recording of the children’s liking was done 
on a five point scale, the categories being ‘not at all’, 
‘very little’, ‘not much’, ‘much’ and ‘exceedingly’. The 
information on the cards was then transcribed to pro- 
vide the relevant frequency distributions. 

The evidence of the teachers in the experimen- 
tal schools showed that a taste for good literature 
was developing amongst the children and they had 
started reading a large number of magazines and 
journals in the school library. They were also deman- 
ding more books and good stories had been selected 
for dramatisation by the children. 

However, the motivation for reading was not 
sustained throughout the project period at the same 
pitch. The pilot project has revealed a real paucity 
of good English language books in the school libra- 
Ties. 


361. RAIZADA, P., A Study of the Patterns and 
Problems of Typewriting Education in Indian 
Schools (with special reference to Secondary 
Schools in M.P.), Ph.D. Edu., Vik. U., 1972. 


The main purposes of the present investigation 
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were: (i) to gain a clear perspective of the present 
situation of typewriting education, particularly in- 
structional part, in the context of a brief historical 
development of typewriting education in India and 
(ii) to determine the necessary changes to improve 
the teaching and learning of typewriting. The objec- 
tives of the study were: (i) to review the significant 
periods in the history and development of typewriting 
education; (ii) to analyse the patterns, practices and 
problems of teaching typewriting in the state of 
Madhya Pradesh; (iii) to determine changes that 
might be necessary to make teaching more meaning- 
ful to the students of typewriting; (iv) to design a 
‘model programme of typewriting education’ in In- 
dian schools; (v) to determine a suitable and scientific 
keyboard for Hindi typewriter; and (vi) to study the 
possibilities of “Art in Typewriting’’—as a new skill. 
The sample consisted -of the typewriting and 
commerce teachers of secondary schools in Madhya 
Pradesh and 200 students to assess letter frequency in 
Hindi language. Fifty employers, stenographers, tea- 
chers, and students of typewriting formed the sample 
of the pilot study. The data were collected through : 
(i) review of publications, reports and records; (ii) 
a questionnaire; (iii) two rating scales; (iv) a profor- 
ma to assess letter frequency in Hindi language; and 
(v) a visit to five leading schools offering typewriting 
in the state of Madhya Pradesh. The scores were 
converted into percentages for further interpretations. 
A brief history of the development of typewriting in 
general and in India in particular has been traced. 
Some of the important findings of the study 
were : (i) the analysis of secondary board syllabus 
reveals lack of significant and realistic purposes and 
goals of typewriting instruction; (ii) in the state of 
Madhya Pradesh the instructional programme of 
typewriting is mainly in the hands of private type- 
writing institutes; (iii) no systematic effort has been 
made so far to develop a course content in typewrit- 
ing on scientific lines; (iv) the quality of course con- 
tent, methods of teaching, methods of evaluation, 
typewriting teacher, and layout and equipment need 
great improvement; (v) the keyboard of Hindi 
typewriter is far from satisfactory and needs imme- 
diate improvement; (vi) the time allotted in schools 
for typewriting instruction is inadequate; (vii) the 
typewriting students in comparison to nontyping 
commerce students are above average with regard 
to their achievement and grasp; (viii) eightysix per- 
cent of the teachers feel that typewriting theory course 
should also be included in the syllabus; (ix) generally, 
typing teachers do not have practical experience of a 
typist’s or stenographer’s job; (x) more than fifty 
percent teachers want that art in typewriting should 
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be included in the course of study at secondary level; 
(xi) nearly 67.61 percent teachers want that the Hindi 

_ typewriter keyboard should be rearranged on scienti- 
fic lines; and (xii) nearly 77.15 percent teachers feel 
that the number keys on the keyboard should be in 
Hindi. A list of objectives of typewriting education 
at higher secondary level is developed. The present 
study has made an important contribution of “The 
Simplified Keyboard’, which presents a most radical 
change in Hindi typewriter keyboard. Faster, more 
accurate and Jess fatiguing typing can be attained in 
much less learning time through this improved key- 
board. 


362. RAJAGOPALAN, S., A Critical Study of the 
English Curriculum at the Primary and Secon- 
dary Stages of Education in the Madras State 
(Tamil Nadu), Ph.D. Edu., Anna: U., 1972. 


The main purpose of the present study was, 
in the light of present position of English in Tamil 
Nadu. to examine and identify inadequacies in respect 
of objectives of teaching English, present English 
syllabus, textbooks used, audio-visiual aids available, 
methods of instruction followed, organization of Eng- 
lish curriculum and the administrative barriers in 
implementing it, the evaluation procedures utilized, 
and to suggest remedial measures in all respects. 

The normative survey method was used in the 
study. The tools comprised three sets of question- 
naires, interviews and documentary analysis. The 
views of the teachers of English at the first stage, 
those of the supervisors of education at the second, 
and the opinions of the parents at the third and final 
stage, were gathered by questionnaires. Parents not 
knowing English were interviewed. As many as one 
hundred secondary and 104 primary and upper pri- 
mary schools were involved in the study. The sample 
was randomly selected at all the three stages. The data 
were analysed by appropriate statistical techniques. 

The findings of the study revealed that: (i) 
nearly 29.3 percent English teachers are untrained; 
(ii) majority of teachers and supervisors are yet out 
of the pail of inservice training; (iii) majority of the 
teachers, supervisors and parents supported English 
to be compulsory at school stage; (iv) use of transla- 
tion method, poor knowledge of English on the part 
of the teachers have caused the fall in standard of 
learning English; (v) inadequate syllabus, unsuitable 
textbooks and very poor methods of instruction are 
some of the most potential factors in deteriorating 
the learning situation; and (vi) appointment of subject 
inspectors for English, offering two courses in the 


subject--one ordinary and the other advanced, iden- 
tifying proper objectives of teaching English, use of 
structural method of instruction and use of suitable 
audio-visual aids, proper training of teachers, and 
scientific evaluation of pupils’ performance in the 
subject with more stress on internal assessment and 
less on public examination are some of the major 
remedial measures suggested. 


363. RANGACHAR, C. and KULKARNI, S$. N., 
Provision of Teaching Facilities for Eniglish at 
Class V level in Mysore State, M.E.S. Teachers’ 
College, Bangalore, 1967. (NCERT financed) 


The aim of the study was to find out the pre- 
vailing facilities for teaching of English with a view 
to diagnosing its deteriorating standards. Four types 
of facilities were probed into, namely, (i) the equipment 
of the teachers of English language, (ii) the methods 
they know and follow, (iii) the aids they have and 
(iv) extent of the students’ knowledge of English. 

In all, 150 representative schools situated in 
different districts of the Mysore State were selected. 
Required information was obtained by (i) actual ob- 
servation of classes when the teachers were engaged 
in teaching English; (ii) administering questionnaires 
to the teachers and inspecting officers to ascertain 
their practices, facilities, and requirements; (iii) hold- 
ing discussions with them; and (iv) administering the 
language ability test to the students of standard VI. 
This test was constructed by the investigators which‘ 
measured language ability in (i) oral comprehension, 
(ii) written comprehension, diii) pronunciation, (iv) 
reading, (v) vocabulary and (vi) structures, 

The findings of the study revealed that a mic- 
roscopic minority of students had picked up the ele- 
ments of English. Most of them did not know the 
spellings of simple words. A vast majority of them 
did not know the ‘alphabets fully. They could not 
answer simple questions. They could not read words 
like ‘cap’, ‘call’, ‘father’, etc. Their pronunciation 
habits revealed a bewildering variety transcending any 
imaginable pattern. Their ignorance in each of the 
skills of language (hearing, speaking, reading and 
writing) was uniform. English was taiight as know- 
ledge subject like history, geography, etc. In the 
given method of questions and answers, oral work 
was conspicuous by jts absence. For most of the tea- 
chers, the objectives of teaching English were not 
very clear. They could not even rate the language 
skills in order of their importance. Most of the tea- 
chers were unaware of the good “methods” of teach- 
ing English. The. “Grammar and Translation” me- 
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thod was followed sometimes even without the know- 
ledge of its principles. Most of the schools had 
neither school libraries nor any aids in language 
teaching. 


364. RAVAL, R. T., The Basic Vocabulary of Gu- 
jarati Children of the Age of 12 plus, Ph.D. 
Edu., Bom. U., 1959. 


The objective was to find out the recognition and 
reproductive vocabulary of Gujarati children of 
twelve plus. 

In order to prepare the reproduction vocabulary 
129 topics were collected with the help of twenty 
question papers and the suggestions of ten experien- 
ced teachers. Of these thirtyfive were selected. On 
consultation with the pupils twentynine topics were 
finally selected for essays and five for letters. One 
essay and one letter were specially written for the 
purpose by 240 children from Bombay and 1060 
children from Gujarat, studying in standard VI of 
fortyseven schools. Their average age was twelve 
years. Word lists according to frequency and gram- 
matical classification were prepared. To prepare the 
recognition vocabulary, six approved Gujarati text- 
books were analysed and the data were supplement- 
ed by material drawn from related literature and 
previous researches on the subject. The 1967 diffe- 
rent words noted in the recognition vocabulary were 
classified according to their grammatical form and 
then according to their ‘Tatsama, Tadbhava or 

Deshya.’ 

In the recognition word list, 95.73 percent were 
content words. In the reproduction word list, this 
percentage was only 69.26. The first 1000 words in 
both lists were further classified as substantive or 
words denoting objects, words conveying an idea or 
denoting an individual, words connoting a quality, ac- 
tion words, words representing the idea of a defini- 
te dimension, measure, size, number of numerical 
order, words of place, time, interrogation and mis- 
cellaneous words, After giving oral tests to children, 
consulting experienced teachers and comparing with 
Vakil’s list, a final list of 1134 words was formed. 
Tests involving similars, opposites, matching, and 
filling in blanks in sentences were prepared. Two 
hundred and ninetytwo children from eight schools 
were tested for 666 words. Paragraph tests were also 
devised for difficult words and given to 102 children 
from two schools. The frequencies in reproduction and 
recognition vocabularies for each word were compar- 
ed after finding the words common to both the lists. 
Lists of words not common to the two vocabularies 
were also prepared. 


365. RUKMANI, R. C., A Study of Children’s Vo- 
cabulary, Ph.D. Edu., Raj. U., 1960. 


This study sought to survey children’s Hindi 
vocabulary. The aims were:(i) to assess the vocabulary 
of children of age group seven plus reading in the se- 
cond grade in the schools of Rajasthan on the basis 
of the results; (ii) to assess the vocabulary used in the 
nationalised textbooks of the second grade; (iii) to 
undertake a comparative study of (i) and (ii); (iv) to 
evolve criteria for vocabulary suitable to the child- 
ren of age group seven plus reading in the second 
grade; and (v) to compare the range of vocabulary of 
boys and girls of age group seven plus. 


The study was confined to the spoken vocabu- 
lary only. The sample consisted of twenty children 
of seven plus reading in the second grade and ten 
children of eight plus reading in the third grade from 
five different schools in and around Udaipur. Nor- 
inative survey method and observational method 
were used for finding out the spoken vocabulary of 
the children. The spoken vocabulary of the children 
of eight plus was prepared so as to make out a list 
of words falling within the appreciation level of the 
children of seven plus. The spoken vocabulary was 
collected with the help of various stimuli in the form 
of pictures of homes, school and playground, story 
narration and consequent relevant conversation. 
Each child was observed for a total period of two 
hours which was divided into five intervals. The first 
interview was of fifteen minutes and was conducted 
to establish the rapport with the child. Words spoken 
by the child were taken down. The duration of the 
second, third, and the fourth interviews was thirty 
minutes each. Home-situation pictures and relevant 
cenversation, school situation pictures and relevant 
conversation and play-situation pictures and relevant 
conversation were used as stimuli for the second, 
third and fourth interviews, respectively. The duration 
of the fifth interview was fifteen minutes and the 
child was required to narrate a story. The vocabulary 
was studied in all these interviews. Twenty lists of 
spoken vocabulary of children of seven plus and ten 
lists of vocabulary of children of eight plus were pre- 
pared. A consolidated list of words of the former 
consisted of 1232 words analysed and arranged with 
reference to frequency. Four preference lists were 
prepared. The first list comprised sixtyfive words 
having seventyfive to hundred percent frequency, the 
second one contained 123 words having fifty to seven- 
tyfour percent frequency, whereas the third one con- 
tained 424 words having twentyfive to fortynine per- 
cent frequency. The fourth list included 622 words 
having one to twentyfour percent frequency. Out „of 
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the 1232 words, 771 were nouns, 241 verbs, 112 ad- 
jectives, twentyfour pronouns and eightyfour other 
words. The vocabulary of children of eight plus was 
analysed. The total number of words given by these 
children was 1647. These words were arranged accor- 
ding to the frequency. The words which occured in 
the list of seven plus were eliminated from this list. 
Thus the total number of words given exclusively by 
children of eight plus was found to be 430. Out of 
these, words having 1 percent frequency were deleted 
Thus 208 words were upto the level of children’s ap- 
perception and hence were considered suitable for 
inclusion in the second grade textbook. It was found 
from the analysis of the nationalised’ textbook for the 
second grade that there were 424 nouns, 149 verbs, 
108 adjectives, twentyseven pronouns and 113 other 
words. 

The important findings were as follows : (i) The 
total number of words in the consolidated list of the 
spoken vocabulary is 1232, whereas it is 821 in the na- 
tionalised textbook. The difference of words indi- 
cates that the collective vocabulary output of the 
children (different number of words known and used 
by them) is much more than the words included’ in 
the textbook. (ii) In spoken vocabulary and textbook 
vocabulafy the nouns predominate, the percentage 
being 62.58 and 51.85, respectively. (iii) The textbook 
vocabulary was assessed in the light of the basic vo- 
cabulary and the apperception lists. The total num- 
ber of words common to both the lists was 436 
(52.85 percent of the textbook vocabulary and 35.40 
percent of the basic vocabulary). (iv) Out of the 
other words included in the textbook, other than 
these, 124 words were known to the selected sample 
of children and cightyone words were of the apper- 
ception level of children of seven plus. The inclusion 
of the remaining words in the textbook cannot be 
justified. It is suggested that (i) the size of the text- 
book vocabulary may be increased; (ii) a higher per- 
centage of words from children’s spoken vocabulary 
as well as that from the apperception list be included 
in the textbook; and (iii) the selection of words from 
the list of basic vocabulary should be done in order 


of preference, 


366. SAMANT, B. B., A survey of Teaching of 
Mathematics in Secondary Schools with special 
reference to Bombay Province, PhD. Edu., 


Bom. U., 1944. 


The objective of the study was to have a criti- 
cal examination of the various practices of teaching 
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mathematics in secondary schools with a view to 
locating the limitations and drawbacks and making 
certain observations to improve the same. This study 
was limited to the state of Bombay. 


The data were collected from the matriculation 
examination results from years 1931 to 1943, matricu- 
lation marks of about 18,000 candidates who took 
examination in 1938, matriculation marks of 9,129 
candidates from 22 good schools for the years 1936 
to 1943, and marks of 11,827 pupils -in secondary 
schools in the annual examinations; the results of 
2,000 candidates who appeared for mathematics exa- 
mination for the second time; the case study of 294 
students out of 2,000 whose progress could be traced 
continuously from classes I to VII, in the same 
school. In-addition, questionnaires of various types 
were administered to headmasters, teachers and pu- 
pils. Analysis of the question papers, mathematics 
textbooks, and the qualifications of teachers who 
taught mathematics and finally the study of the 
common mistakes in mathematics committed by the 
students were carried out. 


The study revealed that: (i) the ana- 
lysis of the matriculation results showed 
that the percentage of failures in mathema- 
tics was very high; (ii) nearly 85 percent at matricu- 
lation level and 90 to 95 percent at the annual exa- 
mination level in schools invariably failed in more 
than one subject; (iii) the percentage of cases who 
failed in mathematics alone and mathematics plus 
other subject(s) was quite high; (iv) detention of the 
students in various classes did not help improving 
them in mathematics; (v) liberal promotions helped 
to get better results in matriculation; (vi) students’ 
dislike for mathematics was found to be one of the 
main causes for their failure in that subject; (vii) the 
dislike for the subject was more noticed in higher 
classes than in the lower classes; (viii) the subject 
matter as presented, weakness in English (the medium 
of instruction) and poor teaching were found to be 
the main causes for disliking the subject; (ix) the 
home work in mathematics was poorly planned; (x) 
private tuition did more harm than good; (xi) confu- 
sion in method and application of the formulae, tea- 
chers’ speed, the why of each step and lengthy cal- 
culations were some of the causes of poor perfor- 
mance in mathematics; (xii) nearly 46 percent of the 
teachers were found to be unqualified to teach ma- 
thematics; and (xiii) the analysis of the instructional 
material revealed that there was a need for rearrang- 
ing the topics with definite aims. 
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367. SAW ANT, T. T., Composition Writing in Ma- 
rathi in Primary Schools of Greater Bombay, 
Ph.D. Edu., Bom. U., 1970. 


` The purpose of the investigation was to study 
composition teaching and its different aspects, exa- 
mine childrens’ writing and explore ways to improve 
the teaching of the subject. 


An intensive analysis was made of 3,874 com- 
positions written by 2,948 children of twentyseven 
Municipal Marathi schools. Information regarding 
the assessment of composition was collected from 
fortyseven other schools. The necessary details were 
collected through (i) questionnaire sent to teachers 
and students; (ii) composition written by children 
throughout the year under the supervision of the class 
teacher; (iii) composition written by children on the 
subject of their own choice; (iv) an experiment in 
handwriting: (v) an experiment in orthography: (vi) 
observation of teachers’ work: (vii) interviews with 
the teachers; and (viii) using the valuable experience 
of the researcher as a primary school teacher. A com- 
position scale as a tool for assessment was prepared 
in consultation with 700 teachers of fortyseven 
schools. In preparing the composition scale, the fol- 
lowing points were considered : (i) expressing one’s 
own thoughts and ideas; (ii) expressing one’s own 
feeling; (iii) writing legibly; (iv) following rules of 
orthography; (v) writing as many lines as required. 
The scale was prepared by getting a piece of compo- 

* sition assessed by 100 teachers once by their own 
methods and second time in terms of the above five 
aspects and by having discussions on the two types 
of assessment. 


The following were the observations made : (i) 
purpose, subject and style of composition change with 
time and teachers are highly influenced in teaching 
composition by the essayists in respect of subject 
matter and style of writing; (ii) the subject of com- 
position related to science is responded to scantily 
due to the dearth of first-hand knowledge; (iii) the 
pupils’ choice of topics vary with age; (iv) regarding 
the feelings expressed in the composition, children of 
standards I to III do not express, while those of 
standards IV to VII express in a very scattered and 
unsystematic manner; and (v) if asked to express 
their feelings in their composition, children of five 
to seven years express them through their liking 
and disliking, but the expressions of children of eight 
to twelve years have some depth. 


368. SHANKER, L., An Investigation into the 
Basic Hindi Vocabulary of Children of Sixth 
Class (usually 11+) in the State of Haryana, 
Ph.D. Edu., Kur. U., 1971. 


The aims of the study were : (i) to take a stock 
of the basic comprehension vocabulary of children; 
(ii) to provide the text book writers a glossary of 
words with the difficulty values so that they can pre- 
pare graded textbooks and extra-reading material for 
sixth grade; (iii) to help teachers, radio speakers to 
be understandable to majority of pupils; and (iv) to 
help teachers in preparing diagnostic tests for children 
with retarded language development. 

The sample for the first phase of the study con- 
sisted of 297 boys and 103 girls of grade VI. Four 
word lists were prepared from 520 new content words 
which were collected in consultation with teachers 
and books for grades IV and V recommended by 
the Punjab Education Department in 1966 and the 
NCERT in 1967. The lists were administered to the 
students. The words which had corrected proportion 
of 0.70 and above were selected. Finally, a list 
of 303 words remained. In the second phase, 2,418 
content words were selected from textbooks and sup- 
plementary books for children of grade VI, prescribed 
by Haryana and the Punjab Education Departments 
and the NCERT and words used in speech and writ- 
ing. Two hundred and seventeen words from the first 
phase were distributed into sixteen checklists each 
containing 150 to 180 words with five alternate res- 
ponses. These checklists were administered to each 
class cluster in pairs by distributing them to alternate 
students. 

As a result of the analysis, two glossaries of 
words were prepared. Glossary I contains words 
from textbooks of grades TV and V, known to seventy 
percent students. Glossary II contains words from 
sixth grade textbooks, writing and speech of the stu- 
dents and also words known to less than seventy 
percent students of the lower classes. These alphabeti- 
cally arranged lists show- the percentage of students 
who know the meanings. 


369. SHARMA, S. L., Finding of Basic Hindi Voca- 
bulary of Children of Class IV (Essentially in 
the State of Haryana), Ph.D. Edu., Kur. U., 
1972. 


The purpose of this study was to find out the 
basic Hindi vocabulary of the class IV students of 
the state of Haryana. 
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The sample consisted of 1400 class IV students 
(1 percent of the population). The stratified repre- 
sentative sampling method was used. A large number 
of words were collected from different sources con- 
taining the vocabulary of class IV, students. After 
screening these, 1627 words were finally chosen and 
arranged alphabetically. These were then divided 
into twelve check-lists. The responses of 1400 students 
to each word were recorded. The percentage of stu- 
dents knowing each word and the limits of confidence 
were found out from the data. 

The findings were as follows. With regard to 
some words the percentage of correct responses was 
low, meaning thereby that these words were difficult. 
Similarly with regard to some words the percentage 
was found to be high, indicating that these words 
were relatively easy. The total number of words hav- 
ing a percentage of less than thirty was 146 (difficult), 
and percentage above seventyone was 231 (easy) and 
there were 1250 words ranging between thirtyone and 
seventy percent which were considered usable or more 
suitable for the class IV. A glossary of 1627 words 
with their difficulty value is also given at the end 
of the study. 


370. SHUKLA, S.K., Problems of Translation and 
the Implications of its Use as a teaching device 
with special reference to the teaching of English 
to Hindi speakers, Central Institute of English 
and Foreign Languages, H. 'yderabad, 1968. 


The major aims of the study were to examine 
the problems involved in the process of translation 
and the implication of its use as a teaching device. 
The study was made with reference to English-Hindi 
translation. It was hypothesized that the study may 
indicate the way in which the translation device of 
teaching a second language should be used. f 

of translation were examined 


The problems i 
by observations on the comparison of a few tran- 
For comparison four 


slations with their originals. 
works of English and Hindi were seen 
attempt was made to contrast some OF r 

operate in the structural grids of Hindi and English 
to examine the specific problems that were involved 
in English-Hindi translation. The theories of cate- 
gories and scales as set up by Halliday were also 
al The major findings and conclusions of the study 
were: (i) The translation device can be used as an 
aid to create meanigful context. It does not replace 
contextual teaching. (ii) This device is not a complete 
method of teaching a second language. It concerns 


itself with the presentation and practice of language 
items. (iii) This device cannot be adequate in teaching 
items which do not have their equivalents in the 
pupils’ first language. The teacher using this device 
must be aware of the limitations of translation. (iv) 
This device should not exclude other devices used 
in presenting language items whenever necessary. 


371. SINHA, A. K., Remedial work in English for 
Pre-University and First Year Degree Studies 
in Hindi-Speaking Areas, Central Institute of 
English and Foreign Languages, Hyderabad, 
1967. 


The aim of the project was to identify exactly 
which areas of English language teaching needed most 
immediate attention for remedial work at the pre- 
university class and first year degree stage in Hindi 
speaking areas. The aim of the investigation was 
locating the difficulties of these students in expressing 
themselves in written English with accuracy and co- 
rrectness, finding out reasons for difficulties and also 
effective measures which would help the students in 
acquiring minimum skill for taking down notes in the 
colleges, preparing synopsis of the articles and books 
and expressing themselves coherently and intelligibly 
in English. 

The project was confined to remedial work 
mainly needed in the field of morphology and syntax. 
For the purpose of error analysis, different universi- 
ties, secondary, higher secondary and intermediate 
examination boards in Hindi speaking areas were 
asked to send English composition papers of all the 
above four categories. About 1000 scripts were coll- 
ected and out of them 550 were scrutinised. Out of 
them 300 were of P.U.C. students, 200 of first year 
degree students and 50 of B.A. (final) students. For 
error analysis, essay questions of the scripts were 
examined. The errors were classified into fourteen 
categories with several subdivisions such as (1) dete- 
rminers; » (2) verbal forms and their patterns; (3) 
wrong verb usage; (4) prepositions; (5) nouns; (6) 
adjectives; (7) pronouns; (8) concord; (9) syntactic 
patterns; (10) conjunctions; (11) spellings; (12) punc- 
tuation; (13) lexical and (14) unclassified errors. 

The major findings were: (i) Under ‘determiners’ 
93 percent of the errors were in the use of articles, 
most of those were due to the failure to differentiate 
between a particularised and non-particularised con- 
text and between a countable and uncountable noun. 
(ii) Under ‘syntactic patterns’, the mistakes were 
mostly at the ‘clause’ level, omission, wrong word 
order, or insertion of unwanted elements. (iii) The 


errors under ‘prepositions’ involved wrong choice, 
omission or insertion. The prepositions most frequ- 
ently involved were *in’, ‘to’, ‘on’, ‘at’, ‘of’, ‘with’, and 
‘from’. (iv) Mistakes under ‘concord’ were mostly rela- 
ted to the lack of concord in number (a) between a fi- 
nite verb and its subject, (b) between a noun and a re- 
lated noun or pronoun, (c) between a determiner or 
modifier and the lead word, and (d) between a pro- 
noun and its referent. (v) Mistakes of ‘verb usage’ were 
usually due to the choice of a wrong tense form. 
Most mistakes were related to the replacement of the 
simple present and the simple past tense forms by 
other forms in connected writing, over and above the 
areas such as spelling, lexical and punctuations, where 
errors were found to be the most frequent. 


372. SRIVASTAVA, B. K., Differences in Curri- 
cular Learning, Ph.D, Edu., Gor. U., 1968. 


The aims were (i) to identify the important 
characteristics of achievement of students in different 
areas of curricular learning; and (ii) to study the 
effect of intelligence and sex on the achievement of 
students in different areas. 

As many as 1745 students studying in class XI 
were randomly selected from selected institutions 
situated in rural and urban areas of the six districts 
namely, Gonda, Faizabad, Basti, Gorakhpur, Deoria 
and Azamgarh of East Uttar Pradesh. Achievement 
tests in Hindi, science, history and drawing were con- 
structed and administered to the students. Reliability 
of total tests and of different areas of each test, were 
calculated by Mosier’s formula and split-half method. 
Content validity of the tests was taken for granted. 
Concurrent validity of the tests was calculated with 
the help of teachers’ rating and marks secured by the 
students in the tests. The skewness and kurtosis of 
the distributions were calculated using Fisher's ‘K’ 

statistics. Two-way analysis of variance was used to 
study the effect of sex and intelligence on the achi- 
evement. Correlations between different areas of the 
tests were calculated and factor analysis was done. 
The treatment revealed factors responsible for the 
functional relationship between the areas. 

The results of the study were: (i) in a few 
areas, intelligence and sex have significant influence 
on achievement; (ii) in Hindi, the identified factors 
are ‘Piece-meal Memory Factor’ which helps a per- 
son in remembering separate specks of facts, ‘Memo- 
ty Factor of Integrated Wholes’, and Miell’s ‘Globali- 
zation factor’, (iii) in science, the identified factors are 
“Numerical Factor’, ‘Factor much needed for grasping 
Principles’ and ‘Mastery of facts’; (iv) in history, the 
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identified factors are ‘General History Factor’, ‘Space 
Factor’, and ‘Factor of Human Aspect of History’; 
and (v) in drawing, the identified factors are ‘Colour 
Harmony’, ‘Factor of Free Expression on the basis 
of space relation’ and a factor of ‘Meticulousness’. 


373. TAMHANE, S. N., Basic Vocabulary of Ma- 
rathi-speaking Primary School Children, Uni- 
versity Training College, Nagpur, 1965. 
(NCERT financed) 


The purpose of the investigation was to deter- 
mine the list of most common and essential words 
in Marathi language which could be considered the 
formation-vocabulary for the students in the age 
group 6 to 8 and 8 to 10. 

A sample of 8000 children of standards I to IV 
of primary schools of eight districts of Vidarbha re- 
gion was selected which provided a sample of 3000 
for the age groups 6 to 8 and 5000 for 8 to 10. 

Observation under controlled conditions, free- 
play situations, and specially organised situations 
along with oral and written work sheets, were used 
to identify reproductive vocabulary and recognition 
vocabulary of the children, Only those words which 
had a frequency of 70 percent or more, were retained. 
For determining the basic vocabulary, counting of 
the words was done according to proforma and prin- 
ciples suggested by Rev. T.C. Kocing. The basic 
vocabulary list included words of structural value in 
sentence construction which every child of the age of 
ten years irrespective of sex, was expected to ac- 
quire. 

The study showed that: (i) the total general 
vocabulary for the age group 6 to 10 was 4550 
words; (ii) the total reproductive vocabulary for the 
lower age group 6 to 8 was 1705 words; (iii) the 
total recognition vocabulary for the same age group 
was 755 words; (iv) the total reproductive and recog- 
nition vocabulary for the lower age group (6 to 8) 
was 246 words; (v) the total reproductive vocabulary 
for the higher group (8 to 10) was 1057 words which 
formed a part of the general vocabulary of the lower 
age group; (vi) the recognition vocabulary of the 
higher age group was 2090 words (excluding the 
words of lower age group’s general vocabulary); and 
(vii) the tentative basic word list contained 2043 words 
and the basic vocabulary contained 1,135 words. 


374. THEODORE, K., An Evaluation of the Study 
of English Poetry among Indian Students, 
Ph.D. Edu., Madras U., 1957. 


The study aimed at making an objective assess- 
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ment of appreciation of English poetry by a selected 
group of Indian students. 

The critical value approach was used whereby, 
from among the supposedly significant values, those 
which might be fruitfully emphasised by the Indian 
students of English poetry, were arrived at through 
the consensus of opinion of people intimately con- 
cerned with education in the Indian context. A pre- 
liminary study using essay method, was done on a 
group of 495 subjects drawn from senior intermediate 
and preuniversity classes. Following the preliminary 
survey, a questionnaire embodying the values to be 
assessed was prepared and administered on a sample 
of 318 male and 288 female students studying in 
intermediate and preuniversity classes in Madras 
State. 

Some of the salient findings were: (i) the stu- 
dents feel that the value of studying poetry is real 
and aesthetic; (ii) reading poetry gives pupils an en- 
joyment and capacity for literary appreciation; and 
(iii) it enables pupils to acquaint themselves with 
poetic minds. 


375. TIWARI, D. D., Effects of Making English Op- 
tional at the High School and Intermediate Sta- 
ges, GCPI, Allahabad, 1971. 


The objectives of the project were to assess the 
effects of making English optional on attainment of 
students and to determine the place of English in the 
present curriculum. 

In order to find out the present position of Eng- 
lish and the rise or fall in its standards, twentysix insti- 
tutions in the state, such as main universities, some de- 
gree colleges, intermediate colleges, medical and tech- 
nical colleges, Board of High School and Intermediate 
Education,Uttar Pradesh, were contacted. Necessary 
proforma was prepared and sent to the concerned insti- 
tutions to collect the relevant data. Out of twentysix 
institutions only ten institutions responded. 

From the information collected, it was found 
that: (i) The number of candidates offering English 
at the high school and intermediate examinations - of 
the Board of High School and Intermediate Examina- 
tion, Uttar Pradesh, was decreasing year by year. On 
the contrary, in the same year overall results in both 
the examinations went up by 0.4 percent and 9.93 
percent in the high school and intermediate examina- 
tions respectively. In English, the percentage of passes 
went up by 6.6 and 10.85. (ii) In the universities, the 
number of candidates offering optional English had 
gone down, although the results in the subject had 
gone up from 85.2 percent to 85.29 per- 
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cent in 1968. (iii) The number of candidates dec- 
reased and the pass percentage on the whole, as weil 
as in English, asa subject, rose from 82 and 69 in 1967, 
to 86.5 and 79.0 in 1969 in B.A. and B.Sc. classes. 
(iv) So far as intermediate classes were concerned, they 
too held the above contention. (v) The medical col- 
leges in the state were in no way affected by this dec- 
line in the popularity of the subject as the candi- 
dates selected by them were good at Ehglish. (vi) 
The State Public Service Commission also did not 
keep English as the sole medium of examination and 
permitted the candidates to answer questions in Hindi 
too. It was concluded that in the social, political and 
economic situations prevailing in.the country now, 
English cannot retain its old position. It cannot be 
taught as a compulsory language but it can safely be 
retained as an optional or as additional optional sub- 
ject at the high school and intermediate levels. Look- 
ing to the needs of the time, the position of English in 
the curriculum is to be kept as it is. At the university 
stage too, it cannot be kept as a compulsory subject 
because of the demand for lectures to be delivered in 
Hindi in all the subjects. 


376. VAKIL, K. S., Basic Vocabulary of Gujarati 
Children of the Age 11 plus, Ph.D. Edu., Bom. 
U., 1955. 


The objective of the study was to find out the 
recognition and reproduction vocabulary of children 
of eleven plus. 

To prepare the recognition vocabulary, the 
necessary data for the purpose were collected from a 
scrutiny and tabulation of words used in four com- 
monly used Gujarati textbooks for standard V, by 
the method of word count, Arranging all the different 
words in the four readers alphabetically and accord- 
ing to descending frequency, eight tests of 1,000 words 
each, were prepared. A sample of 362 words, after 
dropping over simple words and also those with high- 
est frequency, was presented to three groups of five 
students each — advanced, mediocre and poor for 
purposes of testing the list. In a second similar test, 
a selection of 437 words was made from the first 5,000 
words on the basis of difficulty, frequency and per- 
sonal experience. On the basis of the English vocabu- 
lary tests, four different types of Gujarati vocabulary 
tests with 1,075 words, were , prepared by fixing the 
time limit. The tests were administered to 461 child- 
ren of ten schools. On the basis of the tryout, the final 
list was prepared. As regards the reproductive voca- 
bulary, written work was given to 996 pupils of twelve 
schools from rural and urban areas. They were requir- 
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ed to write a composition on any of the thirtythree 
given topics of narrative, descriptive and reflective 
types. The running word count of 906 of these 
compositions which came to 1,03,113 words showed 
the use of 4,025 different words. The words were then 
classified according to frequency, grammar, Tatsama, 
Tatbhava and other words from foreign languages, 
topical classification of nouns and verbs. 

The recognition and reproduction vocabularies 
of children of eleven plus thus consisted of 7,932 and 
4,025 different words, respectively. The words were 
again classified according to their grammatical form. 


377. VASANTHA, A., A Study of Work Values of 
Higher Secondary Students of Delhi in relation 
to their Intelligence, Achievement and Socio- 
Economic Status, Ph.D. Edu., Del.U., 1972. 


The study was conducted with a view to finding 
out the relationship between the work values and 
some other variables, in the higher secondary students 
of Delhi. More specifically, the objectives were: (i) 
to construct the work value inventory, (ii) to see 
whether a value stage could be discovered in the 
secondary school pupils in India, (iii) to see whether 
there is any agreement or conflict between occupati- 
onal values and occupational preferences, (iv) to 
study the influence of socio-economic status on work 
value, (v) to find out whether there is any difference 
between the work values of boys and girls, (vi) whet- 
her caste is a dependent factor in the development 
of work value, (vii) whether different curricular gro- 
ups differ in their work values, (viii) to find out the 
role of intelligence and achievement in vocational 
development, and (ix) to study the impact of occupa- 
tional information programme on work values. 

The study was confined to one cultural group, 
namely, the Tamilians. 934 boys and girls of classes 
TX and X were chosen from four schools run by 
Madrasi Educational Association in New Delhi. 
Majority of them were Brahmins. The tools used 
were : (i) personal data sheet, (ii) the Raven’s Pro- 
gressive Matrices Test, (iii) achievement scores, (iv) 
socio-economic status scale and (v) work value inv- 
entory. The inventory consisted of seventyone state- 
ments describing fifteen work values and was in the 
form ‘of a rating scale. Reliability of the inventory 
was calculated by test-retest method. Validity was 
found out by correlating the work value inventory 
against a shorter one prepared by the investigator 
herself. The treatment of the data involved the tech- 
niques of means, mean differences, correlations and 
chi-square analysis. 


The salient findings were : (i) the first five values 
preferred are creativity, economic gain, associates, 
personal goals, and prestige; (ii) the least preferred 
work values are adventure, power, surroundings, 
variety and social welfare; (iii) by and large, occupa- 
tional values are in consonance with occupational 
preferences; (iv) eight out of fifteen work values, 
show significant sex differences; these are power, 
adventure, associates, economic gain, surroundings, 
creativity, personal goals, and prestige; (v) only for 
four values, namely, associates, economic gain, variety 
and job freedom, there are significant grade differe- 
nces; (vi) adventure, associates, variety, job freedom, 
creativity and personal goals are the six work values 
for which there are significant curricular differences; 
(vii) intelligence correlates significantly with six work 
values, namely, adventure, associates, job freedom, 
creativity, personal goals and family; (viii) three 
values, namely, economic gain, surroundings and 
family correlate negatively with intelligence; (ix) 
achievement scores also do not correlate significantly 
with work values, except for family; all the correla- 
tions are positive and out of these only seven, viz., 
adventure, associates, variety, job freedom, creativity, 
personal goals and prestige are significant; and (x) no 
socio-economic differences for any one of the work 
values are perceived. 


378. VEERAPPA, N. S., Trends in Science Educa- 
tion, D. Ed. Edu., Mys.U., 1958. 


The purpose of the study was to examine the 
present position of science education in India and to 
assess the new trends in the field, as observed in some 
of the advanced countries like U.S.A., U.K., etc. An 
attempt has also been made to interpret these trends 
with a view to finding how far they could be intro- 
duced in Indian institutions. 

Schools, colleges of education and other insti- 
tutions were visited. The programme of secondary 
education including the training of science teachers 
was also studied. To have a correct estimate of the 
British Secondary Education, the institutions selected 
for study included those which were situated in diff- 
erent parts of U.K. The new trends and directions 
in science education were discussed with the teachers 
and the heads of the institutions. They were com- 
pared with the similar trends in U.S.A. 

The major findings of the study were: (i) science 
education is introduced at the primary level and thai 
general science has replaced nature study; (ii) the 
science course mainly consists of topics like food, 
air, water, atmosphere, and environment, etc; (iii) 
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general science course at primary level has not been 
very popular due to lack of qualified teachers; (iv) the 
minimum qualification for a teacher at this level is 
matriculation with science subjects; (v) the courses 
in secondary schools generally include physics, che- 
mistry and biology; (vi) the practical work in physics 
and chemistry is intended for the last two grades and 
that too, for only those who take science as 
an additional subject; (vii) the government se- 
condary schools have better equipped labora- 
tories than the other schools; (viii) the minimum 
qualification for a teacher in a secondary school 
is first university degree in science; (ix) the 
popular way of teaching science in secondary 
schools is Herbartian plan; (x) dividing science inst- 
ruction into theory and practicals is one of the rea- 
sons for the inefficiency; (xi) efforts are being made to 
procure and develop better teaching aids; (xii) teach- 
ers generally adopt lecture-demonstration method 
for teaching science; (xiii) few schools are having 
science clubs; (xiv) examination papers are generally 
loaded with essay type questions; (xv) instruction in 
science at intermediate level is far below the standard 
of the degree college level which is resulting in wast- 
age; (xvi) the method of teaching at the degree college 
level is lecture-cum-practicals; and (xvii) equipment 
in the laboratories is either inadequate or of poor 
quality. 


379. VISHWAMITRA, J., A Comparative Study of 
Hindi and Telugu Phonetic Sounds (with refe- 
rence to Telugu of Guntur District and Hindi 
of Agra District), Central Hindi Institute, Agra, 
1969. 


The aim of the study was to compare Telugu 
and Hindi phonetic sounds based on philology and 
present an analysis of similarity and dissimilarity in 
them with a view to making teaching and learning 
Hindi and Telugu phonetic sounds more systematic 
and useful. 

Materials for the study were collected with the 
help of indices. Materials thus collected were written 
in phonetic transliteration and analysed. Phonetic 
laboratory was made use of whenever necessary. 
Subject matter was presented by descriptive and com- 
parative methods, In order to make classifications, 
headings and subheadings were given along with the 
use of active method. The Hindi and Telugu sounds 
were confined to words only. The study compared 
Hindi and Telugu phonetic sounds on their vowel 
and consonant conditioned phonemes. Telugu and 
Hindi alphabet patterns were also compared on seq- 
uence of phonemes. 

Based on linguistic point of view, comparing, 
Hindi and Telugu phonetics and presenting an anal- 
ysis are a great help in language teaching. 
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Programmed Learning 
A Trend Report 


S. S. KULKARNI 
G. G. KAPADIA 


INTRODUCTION 


Though the term ‘programmed learning’ is not 

a very old name in the field of psychology and educa- 
tion, the concept is as old as Socrates. Programmed 
learning does not belong to any one discipline, it 

sprang up from a bewildering complex of ideas and 
research ventures in many different disciplines. The 
names commonly linked with programmed learn- 
ing are those of Thorndike, Pressey, Skinner, Crow- 
der, Lumsdaine, Tyler, Gagne, etc. who, through 
their experiments and experiences, have contributed 
to the fundamental principles of programmed learn- 
ing. About sixty years from now, Thorndike (1912), 
while studying stimulus response systems, held the 
view that if by a miracle of mechanical ingenuity, 
a book could be so arranged that only to him who 
had done what was directed on page one would page 
two become visible, and so on, much that now requ- 
ires personal instruction could be managed by print. 
Ten years later Pressey (1926) devised the first teach- 
ing machine for scoring multiple choice tests for 
leading the student forward on the basis of immediate 
performance. Skinner (1954) gave further concrete 
shape to the ideas. On the basis of his experiments 
with the pigeons, he gave the first and the most 
common type of programme, viz., step by step linear 
programme. His major contribution to the field of 
programmed learning is the principle of reinforcement 
which lies at the very base of programmed learning 
approach. Deviating from the ‘step by step’ path, 

Crowder (1959) came out with the branching prog- 

“gramme. It was at this juncture that people started us- 
~ ing programmed learning materials through E n 

E instructional media. May (1964) and Lumsdaine (1961) 
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studied the effectiveness of stimulus and response 
functions of associated pictorial and verbal repre- 
sentation of the objects by making use of active 
response. Tyler (1951) can be held responsible for 
bringing about awareness among teachers towards 
their teaching objectives — the objectives which are 
clearly stated and are measurable to assess the 
success or otherwise of teaching. By now, program- 
med learning movement has already gathered mo- 
mentum in the west, India, too, is not unaware of 
this movement. 

The seeds of programmed learning had been 
sown in Indian soil in early 60's. By 1965, the 
Department of Educational Psychology and Foun- 
dations of Education in the NCERT, Delhi had 
already started disseminating the idea to the edu- 
cationists, teachers, defence personnel, industrial 
workers and others by arranging symposia, work- 
shops, sequential training courses, etc. Researches 
in this area at individual and institutional levels 
were taken up by those who were research minded, 
As a result of the training courses organised by 
the NCERT, some programmed learning materials 
were prepared and published in different Indian 
languages. As the idea became known and popular, 
it started being adopted by the colleges of educa- 
tion and schools. The Faculty of Education and 
Psychology of the M.S. University of Baroda was 
the first to introduce the course on ‘Educational 
Technology and Programmed Learning’ at the 
M.Ed. level in the year 1966. The need to strengthen 
the research programme in the area of programmed 
learning and educational technology was felt by va- 
rious organisations and institutions. The In- 
dian Association for Programmed Learning was 
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set up in 1967 with its major objectives: (i) to under- 
take, promote, aid and coordinate research and 
training in the field of programmed learning and 
educational technology and (ii) to organise inservice 
training and extension work and disseminate infor- 
mation regarding the techniques, applications and 
methods of programmed learning and educational 
technology. In order to achieve these objectives, 
the association publishes a periodical Newsletter and 
books including papers on important aspects of 
programmed learning and relevant researches con- 
ducted in this area and also organises annual con- 
ferences of the Indian Association for Programmed 
Learning, where experts of different fields from 
different parts of the country take part in useful 
discussions and deliberations. At local level, the 
Departments of Extension Services have been play- 
ing an important role in disseminating the idea by ar- 
ranging workshops and seminars and supporting the 
budding programmers to prepare and publish their 
programmes. In the area of research, the Centre of 
Advanced Study in Education, M.S. University of 
Baroda, has taken up programmed learning as one 
of the major research projects and researches are 
carried out at masters’, doctoral and institutional 
levels. The NCERT, certain State Institutes of Edu- 
cation, Delhi University, Meerut University, etc. are 
also conducting researches in programmed learning. 
Similarly, some of the institutes looking after Tech- 
nology and Industry are also exploring the uses of 
programmed learning. An attempt is made here to 
survey the researches in programmed learning, con- 
ducted at doctoral level and institutional level in 
the country and to trace the trend these researches 
have followed. The researches have been categorised 
as follows, considering the different aspects of pro- 
grammed learning touched by them: 
(1) Programmed Approach vis-a-vis Traditional 
Approach to Teaching. 
(2) Different Forms of Programmed Learning 
Materials. j 
(3) Different Uses of Programmed Learning Mate- 
tials. 
(4) Programmed Learning for Different Subjects. 
(5) Programmed Learning and Instructional Media. 
(6) Programmed Learning and Individual Differ- 
ences. 


Programmed Approach vis-a-vis Traditional Ap- 
proach to Teaching : 


Programmed learning, in its earlier stages, was 
deemed solely as a technique of teaching in the 
classroom. In order to find out how effective it is, 
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the earlier researches were on comparative studies 
of programmed learning approach and traditional 
approach. The programmed learning materials used 
for these studies were in the subjects like, mathe- 
matics, geography and languages. The subjects were 
assigned to two treatment groups — experimental 
group and control group. The experimental group, 
in the study of Shah (1964), was given a program- 
me on ‘Solving Equations’. Sharma (1966) ad- 
ministered programmed learning material in 
geography, whereas Sharma (1966) administered a 
programme in algebra. Desai (1966) studied the 
effectiveness of programmed learning by using the 
programmed learning material on ‘Teaching of 
Gujarati in standard IX’. An intensive study was 
made by Shah (1969). She programmed the whole 
syllabus of algebra of standard VIII and the ex- 
perimental group studied the whole syllabus of 
algebra through this technique. The findings of all 
these studies revealed that the group taught through 
the programmed learning material achieved higher 
on the post-test as compared to the group which 
was taught by teachers in the traditional way. 
These findings are not limited to the urban area 
only. The studies by Sharma (1966) and Sharma 
(1966) included samples from rural areas also. 
The study conducted by SIE (1970a) confirmed the 
findings of the above researches. 

The effectiveness of programmed learning ap- 
proach was not only studied in terms of immediate 
scores on the post-test, it was studied in terms of 
retention too. Sharma (1966) Kulkarni (1969) and 
SIE (1970a) found that the retention scores of the 
experimental group were better than those of the 
control group. 

Shah (1964) introduced another variation in 
her study. She had three treatment groups in her 
study. The first experimental group was given the 
programmed material and was asked to study on its 
own. The second experimental group was helped by 
the class teacher to learn by the programmed mate- 
rial and the control group was taught by the tradi- 
tional method of teaching. The finding that the 
group taught through programmed material along 
with the teacher’s help failed to do better, is very 
interesting. 

The two approaches—programmed learning 
and traditional—were compared in terms of one more 
variable, i.e. time taken to learn a particular topic. 
Shah (1964) and Shah (1969) found that the experi- 
mental group achieved more in less time. This 
indicates that programmed learning approach is 
effective not only in terms of immediate and de- 
layed achievement, but also in terms of time taken 
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to learn a particular topic. 

' -3 Apart from the empirical evidences, the ef- 
fectiveness of the approach was judged by analysing 
the pupils’ reactions. Desai (1966) found that the 
pupils preferred to study through programmed 
learning approach to the traditional approach. 


Different Forms of Programmed Learning Material : 


“When Skinner’s influence was quite dominat- 
ing in the field of programmed learning, those who 
used Skinnerian technique held certain views and 
practised certain rules such as only overt responses 
suitably reinforced are learned and therefore, the 
student must ‘write’ the response. The only type 
of programmed material known to people till 1959 
was the linear type. Crowder (1959) made people 
aware of another possibility of presenting program- 
med material. The controversy was started on ‘whe- 
ther linear or branching’. Comparative studies were 
conducted to determine the superiority of one over 
the other. Not stopping at this point, the program- 
mers and the researchers started evolving different 
modes of response, combining two forms of pro- 
gramming to see which response mode or form of pro- 
grammed material was more effective. 

Shah (1971) studied the effectiveness of four 
response modes using a programme on ‘Addition and 
Subtraction of Directed Numbers’. The four response 
modes studied were A—overt-answer not given, 
B—overt-answer given, (response prompt), C—covert- 
answer not given and D—covert-answer given (res- 
ponse prompt). A description of these four response 
modes will help to understand the results. 


A—Overt-Answer not Given: 


The pupils constructed responses and wrote 
them before ascertaining whether they were correct. 
They were instructed to write the answers on a sepa- 
rate answer sheet provided. The correct answers were 
provided on the left hand side of the margin and 
could be read after removing the paper which covered 
them. 


B—Overt-Answer Given (response prompt) : 


The pupils wrote the answers which were al- 
ready given in the blanks. They were instructed to 
read a frame carefully along with the answer and 
write the answer given in the blank (a), in a sepa- 
rate answer sheet provided. 
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C—Covert-Answer not given: 


The pupils constructed responses mentally, 
before ascertaining whether they were correct. They 
were instructed to think of the correct answers and 
then ascertain whether they were correct by removing 
the paper on the left hand side of the margin. 


D—Covert-Answer Given (response prompt): 


The pupils read the responses which were al- 
ready given in the blanks. They were instructed to 
just read the frames carefully along with the correct 
answers already provided. g 

The results revealed that the response mode D, 
wherein the pupils had to read the answer already 
given in the blank, was the most effective as far as 
immediate scores were concerned. When the reten- 
tion scores were analysed, response mode B was 
found to be superior in school I, whereas response 
mode C was found to be superior in school II. Consi- 
dering the time factor, response mode D seemed to 
be the least time consuming. Krishnamurthy (1972) 
studied seven different forms of programmed learn- 
ing materials. Besides the four response modes 
studied by Shah (1971), he included branching, skip- 
programme and hybrid (linear and branching com- 
bined), the last two forms being devised by him. 
Seven different forms of the programme on “Thermo- 
meters’ were prepared. One of his findings is in 
conformity with that of Shah’s (1971), i.e. covert 
response prompt form is the most effective as far as 
immediate achievement is concerned. 

One more study by Kulkarni and Yadav (1966) 
attempted to study the relative effectiveness of linear, 
branching and simple programme (without providing 
immediate knowledge of results) on the development 
of knowledge, comprehension and application objec- 
tives for ‘Solving Simple Equations’. The results 
showed that the treatment effects did not differ 
significantly. 

More studies in this area would give us the 
programmed forms which are more effective, less 
time consuming and less costly, because the main 
handicap in popularising the idea is the dearth of 
available programmed materials. Another way of 
solving the problem of preparing programmed learn- 
ing materials within a short time isto adopt the pro- 
grammes prepared in other countries to suit our 
conditions. Gupta (1965) studied the possibility of 
adapting programmed learning materials on ‘Force’ 
in Physics developed abroad, for use in our country. 
The modified version of the programme was adminis- 
tered to one group of students and their perfor- 
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mance was compared with another group of com- 
parable students who were taught the same topic by 
usual method. In the second phase, the adapted 
programme was compared with the original pro- 
gramme, The findings revealed no significant dif- 
ferences between the group studying the topic through 
the adapted programme and the group taught by the 
teacher. The lower ability students benefited more by 
the adapted programme than by the original pro- 
gramme. The study indicated that adaptation couid 
save a lot of time as compared to preparing a pro- 
gramme anew on the same topic. 


Different Uses of Programmed Learning Materials : 


Apart from being used as a teaching technique, 
programmed learning has been used for revising a 
particular topic already learnt. It has also been used 
as remedial material to help underachievers. Its 
use in correspondence courses is also explored, 

Kulkarni (1969) and SIE (1970b) reported that 
students using programmed material for revision were 
significantly better than students who adopted other 
methods of revision. 

Programmed learning was used for remedial 
teaching in two Indian studies. Joshi (1972) used 
programmed material for remedial teaching for the 
first year ‘degree students at Hyderabad, whereas 
Shah and Kapadia (1971) used programmed material 
for underachievers in Algebra among the students of 
standard VIII in a rutal area. Both the studies 
indicated that learning through programmed way 
helped the students to improve their achievement. 

Mullick (1964) found that the experimental 
group which was sent programmed lessons ina corres- 
pondence course, performed significantly better than 
the control group which was given the lesson pre- 
pared on conventional lines, t 


Programmed Learning for Different Subjects : 


Preparation of good programmed learning 
materials lies at the very base of programmed learning 
movement. The extensive use of programmed learning 
approach in education, defence, health and industries 
is not possible without adequate programmed learn- 
ing materials. Similarly, they are needed for re- 
search purpose as well. It is not very uncommon to 
prepare programmed learning material first and 
then use it as a tool for the research. When program- 
med learning had just started taking roots, a few re- 


searches were conducted in the areas of development.- 
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and validation of programmed learning materials in 
different subjects. Most of the programmed learning 
materials were developed in mathematics and physical 
sciences, mainly because of their less descriptive na- 
ture, 

Shah (1964), Shah (1969), and Kulkarni (1969) 
developed and validated programmed learning mate- 
rials in algebra, and studied their effectiveness in re- 
lation to different variables. Shah’s programmes were 
prepared in two languages, English and Gujarati, 
whereas Kulkarni’s programme was: prepared in 
Marathi. All these programmes were of the linear 
type. 

Krishnamurthy (1972) developed a programme 
in physics on ‘Thermometer’, in English. Later, he pre- 
pared seven different forms of the same programme 
having common pretest and post-test. 

Kapadia (1972) developed and validated a pro- 
gramme in physiology on ‘Heart and Blood Circula- 
tion’ in English as well as in Gujarati, It was a linear 
programme used for studying the pupils’ personality. 

Sharma (1966a) developed a programme in geo- 
graphy on the following topics: ‘Shape of Sun and 
Earth’; ‘Earth's Rotation and Resolution’, ‘North and 
South Poles’, and ‘Latitudes and Longitudes’, 

Hussain (1971) developed programmed learning 
material in geography on ‘Factors Affecting Air Pres- 
sure’ and studied its effectiveness under supervised 
and non-supervised conditions in rural and urban 
areas, The programmed learning materials were pre- 
pared in two forms, viz., linear and branching. 


Programmed Learning and Instructional Media : 


The use of instructional media like teaching ma- 
chines, tape-recorders, films, television and computer 
is almost nil in India, The most common medium 
used for presenting the programmed material is the 
programmed book. 

The one and only Indian study in which princi- 
ples of programmed learning were applied to televised 
instruction was that of Dewan (1966), The experi- 
mental group which was given televised instruction in 
a programmed way was superior to the control group 
which received television lessons in the usual way. 


Programmed Learning and Individual Differences : 


As programmed learning is an auto-jnstructional 
technique, it niikes provision för the learner to pro- 
ceed at his own pace. It also aims at meeting the 
needs of the individual learner in terms of his different 


characteristics. 


Shah (1964), Desai (1966), Nagar (1971) and 
Kapadia (1972) studied pupils’ intelligence in relation 
to achievement on programmed learning materials. 
Shah, Desai and Nagar reported that differences in in- 
telligence did not have an impact on achievement in 
a post-test after going through programmed learning 
material but Kapadia’s study indicated that high in- 
tellectual ability did help the pupils to achieve better 
on programmed learning material. 

Kapadia’s study ascertained the fact that per- 
sonality variables like anxiety, self-sufficiency 
and introversion-extraversion were not significantly 
related to the achievement on linear and branching 
programmes. 

Shah (1969) and Kulkarni (1969) tried to study 
the effectiveness of programmed learning with the 
students from lower grades not having required enter- 
ing behaviour. Shah reported that if some technical 
terms were explained by the teacher, the pupils of 
standard V could learn the topic of standard VIII 
through the programme and could answer the items of 
the post-test quite satisfactorily. But these pupils of 
standard V took almost double the time taken by the 
pupils of standard VIII to complete the programme. 
Kulkarni’s study showed that the pupils not having 
specified entering behaviour did significantly better 
after completing one revision only, if they used pro- 
grammed material for revision. 


Research Needs in Programmed Learning : 


A perusal of research studies in programmed 
learning shows how limited are the researches in this 
area. The aspects of programmed learning covered by 
the researches surveyed are also very limited not to 
talk of their quality. Except for a few studies includ- 
ing those conducted at doctoral level, the others are 
very sketchy, hardly leading to any generalisable con- 
clusion. 

One of the ways of strengthening research pro- 
grammes is to have a pool of programmes in different 
subjects, adapted in different regional languages, to be 
used for learners at various levels. The NCERT, the 
State Institutes of Education and the Departments 
of Extension Services should provide such facilities to 
the programmers. There should be a separate cell of 
programmed learning in institutes like the NCERT 
and the SIEs where a team of programmers and sub- 
ject matter experts work together to develop and 
adapt the programmes. The programmes prepared 
during the training courses should be followed up, 
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edited and published if they meet the required stan- 
dards. The agency at national level should specify the 
standards for the programmes to be put on the mar- 
ket. 

Since the effectiveness of programmed learning 
approach as compared to traditional approach has 
long been established, it is high time the researchers 
shift their focus to other aspects of programmed lear- 
ning which need to be explored. More intensive study 
needs to be made in the area of different forms of pro- 
grammed learning materials covering other aspects 
like stepwise, reinforcement schedules, number of 
errors made by the learners, etc. The type of studies 
are of utmost value to establish a form or forms which 
are suitable to Indian conditions and are effective 
in terms of time, money and achievement. Semi-pro- 
grammed textbooks need to.be tried out to find out 
how effective they are. 

More researches are needed in the area of mul- 
tifarious use of programmed learning materials, Its 
use for giving homework to the pupils, its use as sub- 
stitute and supplement to teacher’s teaching, its use 
under supervised and non-supervised situations, in 
rural, urban and semiurban areas are some of the as- 
pects which, if explored, would throw light on some 
practical issues. 

With teleyision reaching the Indian cities and 
towns very fast, the possibility of using different 
media to present programmed materials to the masses 
needs to be investigated. Simple teaching machines, 
if they contribute to greater effectiveness of the tech- 
nique, can also be used. Rather than delimiting the 
scope of programmed learning to the area of educa- 
tion, its boundaries should be extended to other fields 
like industries, banking, defence and health. 

Emphasis should also be given to application 
of programmed approach and extensive researches 
should be conducted to find out the possibility of 
using the programmed approach with learners of dif- 
ferent levels, i.e. from preschool children upto adults. 

Another area to be explored is that of indivi- 
dual differences. Rather than taking it for granted 
that programmed learning works effectively with the 
learners of all types and abilities, it is better to find 
out the individual characteristics of learners which 
are more amenable to programmed learning. 
Relationship between different forms of pro- 
grammed material and different personality charac- 
teristics of learners could be studied. This would add 
to the effective use of programmed materials with all 
types of learners. 
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ABSTRACTS : 380-398 


380. DESAI, U. R., Programmed Learning versus 
Traditional Approach in the Teaching of Guja- 
rati in Standard 1X, School of Psychology, 
Philosophy and Education, Guj. U., 1966. 


The study attempted to adopt the technique of 
programming in the teaching of a language and also 
to analyse the reactions of pupils to the programmed 
learning approach. 

The sample consisted of two sections of class 
IX of a secondary school in Ahmedabad. Each sec- 
tion had forty students. The two sections, experimen- 
tal and control, were comparable on intelligence and 
academic achievement in Gujarati language. A pro- 
gramme was developed on ‘the types of compounds’ 
laid down in the high school syllabus of Gujarat for 
the Gujarati language and this programme was com- 
pared with the conventional method of teaching the 
same topic. Objective pretest and post-test were ad- 
ministered to the experimental and control groups for 
comparing the two methods. Results were analysed 
in terms of student achievement and intelligence quo- 
tient on Desai’s Intelligence Test. 

The findings of the study revealed that (i) the 
difference between the two means of the experimen- 
tal and the control groups was found to be significant 
at .01 level; (ii) the programmed learning approach 
was more effective than the conventional teaching ap- 
proach for students ranging from high IQs to low 
IQs; and (iii) analysis of students’ reactions towards 
the new approach indicated that students welcomed 
the new approach more than the conventional ap- 
proach in teaching. 


381. DEWAN, S. S., Programmed Learning through 
Television, Dept. of Psychological Foundations, 
NCERT, New Delhi, 1966. 


The objective of the study was to find out ways 
of applying principles of programmed learning to 
make televised instruction more effective. 

The study investigated the effect of two differ- 
ent modes of presenting the learning material, viz., 
(i) with the knowledge of immediate results and (ii) 
in the question-answer format implying active respon- 
ding in the context of televised instruction. Students 
from grade X from three Delhi schools were selected 
for this purpose. In each school, all students in grade 
X were listed and then randomly assigned to the three 
treatment groups. Under treatment I, which may be 
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called conventional television tesson, the teacher lec- 
tured or demonstrated an experiment and then went 
on describing the concepts involved therein like the 
usual lecture method of teaching, Under treatment II, 
which may be called experimental treatment A, the 
topic was divided into subunits and after the comple- 
tion of every subunit the teacher asked a question and 
allowed sufficient time to the students to respond to his 
question. The television screen showed only a ques- 
tion mark during this period. After this small pause, 
the teacher again appeared on the screen and gave the 
correct answer to the students who checked their ans- 
wers with the teacher-given answer. In the treatment 
II, which may be called experimental treatment B, an 
auto-elucidation test was added further. A sample 
chemo-card was used to enable the students to know 
whether they were correct or incorrect immediately 
after they had responded to the question. The ques- 
tions in the post-test, developed in consultation with 
the TV teacher and the educational consultants of 
the TV centre, were different from questions which 
were asked during the TV lesson. A delayed post- 
test was also administered. Mean, SD, and signifi- 
cance of differences between groups were computed 
to analyse the data. 

The findings of the study revealed that (i) the 
experimental group A was clearly superior to the 
conventional TV lesson group and (ii) the scores ob- 
tained on the delayed post-test could not be attribu- 
ted to learning through the TV lesson. 


382. GUPTA, M. C., Adaptation of Programmed 
Learning Material Developed Abroad, Dept. 
of Psychological Foundations, NCERT, New 
Delhi, 1965. 


The study explored the possibilities of adapt- 
ing programmes developed abroad for use in our 
country. The investigator tried out one suth pro- 
gramme on ‘Force’ in physics on students of a Delhi 
school to find out whether some adaptations were 
necessary. 

The sample consisted of grade VIII students 
of an English medium school of Delhi. The study 
was conducted in two phases. In the first phase, the 
experimenter worked individually with students and 
modified the programme on ‘Force’ developed ab- 
road in the light of difficulties experienced by these 
students as well as his own previous experiences with 
Indian students, The modified version of the pro- 
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gramme on ‘Force’ was then given to a group of 
students and their performance was compared with 
another group of students from the same class and 
school who were taught the same topic by the usual 
method. Students were assigned randomly to the two 
groups. In the second phase, the adapted pro- 
gramme was compared with the original pro- 
gramme following the same design for the first 
phase. Mean, variance, t test and F test were com- 
puted for analysis of data. 

The findings of the study revealed that : (i) the 
criterion test showed no significant difference bet- 
ween the group studying the topic on its own 
through the modified programme and the control 
group taught by a teacher; (ii) the lower ability stu- 
dents in the group which studied through modified 
programme were benefited more than those of simi- 
lar ability in the group that studied through the ori- 
ginal programme; (iii) the factors which made a pro- 
gramme easier for American youngsters, made it 
more difficult for Indian children to whom the Ame- 
rican child's ‘every day experiences’ were quite 
novel; (iy) these difficulties would grow in number 
and intensity if the original programme was given 
for use to students in other average Indian schools, 
and (vy) a graduate in science with some acquain- 
tance with programmed learning, but by no means 
an expert in physics or programmed learning, work- 
ing part-time could adapt a programme in about 
a month, whereas a team of physicists and psycholo- 
gists working whole time, would require three to six 
months to prepare a new programme on the same 
topic. It has been suggested that experiments are 
necessary to study the savings in time and cost 
without sacrificing the achievement and also to find 
out more about the kinds of difficulties faced and 
the strategies of adaptations necessary to remedy 
them. 


383. JOSHI, G. K., A Programmed Remedial 
Course in Modern English Usage for the B.A., 
Pre-University Classes, Central Institute of 
English and Foreign Languages, Hyderabad, 
1972. 


The purpose of the investigation was to pre- 
pare programmed remedial material for the first 
year degree students in Maharashtra whose medium 
of instruction was their mother tongue. 

The ‘linear’ model was followed. Two out of 
three units were tried on Marathi speaking students 
at Hyderabad. 

The important findings were : (i) Learning by 
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programmed methods was more effective, permanent 
and interesting than that by the conventional me- 
thod and it was suitable to slow learners. (ii) Pro- 
grammed ‘learning was found to be a device for self 
study and was found to be useful for remedial 
teaching. 


384, KAPADIA, G. G., To Develop Programmed 
Learning Material and Study Pupils’ Achieve- 
ment on Programmed Learning Material in 
relation to some Personality Variables, Ph.D. 
Edu., MSU, 1972. 


The investigation was undertaken to study the 
relationship between the immediate achievement and 
the retention scores on linear and branching pro- 
grammes and some selected personality variables, 
viz., intelligence, anxiety, self-sufficiency and intro- 
version-extraversion. Development and validation 
of the linear programmed learning material (pro- 
gramme) also formed the part of the investigation. 

A linear programme on ‘Heart and Blood 
Circulation’, which was used as one of the tools for 
the investigation, was developed by specifying the 
entering and terminal behaviours and analysing the 
tasks. It was validated on the basis of the individual 
tryout and the field tryout of the programmed learn- 
ing material. Other tools used for the investigation 
were Branching Programme on ‘Factors Affecting 
Air Pressure’, Bernreuter’s Personality Inventory, 
Desai-Bhatt’s Group Test of Intelligence and IPAT 
Anxiety Scale by R. B. Cattell. All the tools were 
administered to the pupils of standard VII from 
eleven schools in the city of Baroda. The sample 
of the investigation was 525 pupils including 299 
girls and 226 boys. The criterion tests of the linear 
and the branching programmes were given imme- 
diately after an individual pupil completed the pro- 
grammes. The same criterion tests for both the pro- 
grammes administered earlier were given to the 
same pupils after an interval of two months. The 
retention scores were obtained from the readminis- 
tration of the criterion tests. Thus, the achievement 
variables of the investigation were: immediate score 
on the criterion test (linear programme), retention 
score on the criterion test (linear programme), im- 
mediate score on the criterion test (branching pro- 
gramme) and retention score on the criterion test 
(branching programme). Partial correlations of the 
third order were computed between each of the 
personality variables and each of the achievement 
variables when rest of the personality variables were 
partialled out. 
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The results indicated that intelligence was 
positively related to achievement (based on im- 
mediate and retention scores) on both types of pro- 
grammes, The relationship between intelligence and 
achievement on both the types was significant at .05 
level. Anxiety was negatively related to achievement 
on the linear programme. There was no significant 
relationship between anxiety and achievement on 
branching programme. There was no significant re- 
lationship between self-sufficiency and achievement 
on both the types of programmes. There was no 
significant relationship between introversion-extra- 
version and achievement on both the types of pro- 
grammes. It can be inferred from the findings of the 
investigation that with the time lapse intelligence 
appears to have less influence over achievement on 
both the types of programmes. The lower correlation 
between intelligence and achievement on the branch- 
ing programme as compared to that between intelli- 
gence and achievement on linear programme indi- 
cates the possibility of minimising the individual 
differences on intellectual ability by using branching 
programmes. It appears from the results of the pre- 
sent investigation that anxious children tend to 
achieve less on programmed learning material. As 
anxiety is not related to acheivement on the branch- 


' ing programme significantly, the effect of anxiety 


can be ironed out by giving branching programmes. 
Being more or less self-sufficient, introversion or 
extraversion does not come in the way of pupils’ 
achievement on either linear or branching pro- 
grammes. It can be concluded that generally, the 
personality variables have little effect on learning 
in a programmed way. 


385. KRISHNAMURTHY, V., An Investigation 
into the Relative Effectiveness of Different 
Forms of Programmed Learning Material, 
Ph.D. Edu., MSU, 1972. 


A comparative study was undertaken in order 
to test the hypothesis that different programme 
forms do not differ significantly in their achievement 
in terms of immediate scores or retention scores on 
the criterion test. 

Seven forms of a programme on ‘Thermo- 
meters’ were prepared. The forms differed in certain 
aspects like step-size, mode of response, utility and 
manipulation of errors. All the seven forms had a 
common entering behaviour and terminal behaviour 
and hence a common criterion test was prepared 
to measure the acheivement of the programme 
forms. The seven forms prepared were as follows: 
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(a) linear overt form, (b) linear covert form, (c) 
response-prompt writing form, (d) response-prompt 
reading form, (e) skip-programme form, (f) branch- 
ing form and (g) hybrid form (branching linear 
form). These seven forms of the programme were 
the independent variables of the investigation, 
whereas the immediate post-test score and retention 
test score were the dependent variables. Intelli- 
gence was controlled by using the technique of ana- 
lysis of covariance. The sample consisted of 322 
pupils drawn from eleven sections of standard VIL 
of nine English medium secondary schools in the 
city of Baroda. There were fortysix students in each 
treatment group. The experiment was conducted 
separately in each class. The pupils of a class were 
randomly divided into seven groups in order to as- 
sign one treatment to each group. The instructions 
were given orally by the investigator. The criterion 
test of the programme was given immediately after 
the pupils completed the programme. It was read- 
ministered after a lapse of six weeks. Random re- 
plication design was followed in the investigation. 
The data were analysed using the analysis of covari- 
ance comparing the different treatments with respect 
to immediate test scores and retention scores. 

The results of the study revealed that form 
‘d’, i.e. response-prompt covert reading was better 
than all others, both on the immediate post-test and 
the retention test. Form ‘f’, i.e., branching form, was 
the least in efficiency in terms of both immediate 
post-test and the retention test. The percentage of 
the retention as another measure of comparison in- 
dicated that the groups with the covert forms, viz., 
form ‘b’ (linear covert form—thinking) and form ‘a’ 
(response prompt covert form—reading) were the 
groups with highest loss, The overt response forms 
such as form ‘a’ (linear overt form), form ‘P’ (bran- 
ching form) and form ‘g’ (hybrid form) facilitated 
better retention. The results implied that ‘d’ form 
can be said to be the most efficient form, if one 
considers both the criteria of immediate post- 
test and percentage of retention. It was suggested 
that the retention test should be a part and parcel of 
the development of programmed material, 


386. KULKARNI, P. V., To Prepare Programmed 
Learning Material and to Study in What Dif- 
ferent Ways it can be used, Ph.D. Edu., Poona 


U., 1969. 


The objectives of the study were: (i) to prepare 
programmed learning material, the topics being (a) 
‘Introduction to Algebra’ and (b) ‘Simple Equa- 
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tions’; (ii) to evaluate this material in terms of pro- 
ducts of instruction, time taken to go through the 
programme, sequence progression, error rate, etc.; 
(iii) to investigate the effects of student variables and 
method variables on maximising the performance 
of students, if these topics are introduced in lower 
grades where they are not conventionally taught. 

The programmed learning material containing 
new curriculum in algebra was developed through 
determination of need and purpose and general 
training requirements, analysis of entering and ter- 
minal behaviour, development of criterion and learn- 
ing set tests, behavioural analysis, organisation and se- 
quencing of topics, determination of format and 
strategies, writing, editing and revising frames in the 
programme till it reached the desired level of teach- 
ing effectiveness. In all, 431 students were included 
in the study. Two divisions each of grades V, 
VI, VII and VIII were selected from a centrally 
located high school in Poona. In each grade, pupils 
from these two divisions were assigned at random 
to each treatment. Three experimental treatments 
were set up for this study. After pretesting, all stu- 
dents were asked to go through and complete the 
programmed learning material according to a fixed 
time schedule. After this, an immediate post-test 
was given. Then three treatment groups were set 
up for study. Treatment group I was asked to re- 
vise by going through the same programmed learn- 
ing material. Treatment group II utilised summary 
review pamphlets, which were not programmed, for 
revision. Treatment group III did not utilise any 
sort of review material. There was no revision of 
instruction. After this, all students’ were given 
a post-test, which was a parallel form of 
the immediate post-test. After six weeks, a post-test 
Was again administered to study retention. 

The following were the major findings of 
the study; (i) On an immediate post-test, the 
mean score of students having predefined en- 
tering behaviours was significantly higher than the 
mean score of students not having the necessary 
entering behaviour. (ii) School subjects supposed to 
be measuring better reading habits (Marathi), apti- 
tude to study similar subjects (Mathematics) and 
better study habits in general (Grand Total) corre- 
lated significantly with immediate post-test scores. 
(iii) There was no correlation between the time 
taken to go through this programme and post- 
instructional performance. (iv) Students using pro- 
grammed learning material for revision were signifi- 
cantly better than students using summary review 
pamphlets. The control group lagged significantly 
behind the above two groups. This was true with 
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students having entering behaviour. For students not 
having entering behaviour also, programmed mate- 
rial was more useful than unprogrammed summary 
review material. (v) The effects of different revision 
treatments did not seem to have any bearing on 
retention. (vi) After completing one revision by 
using programmed learning material, the students 
having entering behaviour, performed significantly 
better than what they had done after going through 
the programme for the first time. (vii) The retention 
scores of students having entering behaviour were 
significantly less than those after the first revision by 
using programmed material. (viii) No significant 
difference in means was found between immediate 
post-test scores and retention scores for students 
having entering behaviour. (ix) Students having en- 
tering behaviour did not improve significantly after 
one revision by using summary review pamphlets. 
In these groups, means of immediate post-test scores 
and retention scores also did not differ significantly. 
(x) Students not having knowledge of subject con- 
tent did significantly better after completing one re- 
vision only if they used programmed material for 
revision. Though the scores on delayed post-test 
were significantly less than those at the end of the 
first revision, these did not differ significantly from 
imemdiate post-test scores. (xi) Revision by 
using unprogrammed summary review materials or 
no revision, whatever was done, the students having 
no entering behaviour showed no significant differ- 
ence in achievement. 


387. KULKARNI, P. V., and YADAV, M. S., A 
Comparative Study of Teaching by Different 
Methods of Programming of Different Levels 
of Pupils. Dept. of Psychological Foundations, 
NCERT, New Delhi, 1966. 


This study attempted to know which method 
of programming could have better impact on ins- 
truction for the development of an ability for a 
given group of students. 

Branching, linear and simple programmes (i.e., 
without providing immediate knowledge of results) 
were tried out on below average, average, and 
above average students to study the relative effects 
of different types of programmes on the develop- 
ment of knowledge, comprehension and application 
objectives for ‘Solving Simple Equations.’ The 
sample consisted of class VI students of an English 
medium school in Delhi. Three matched groups 
were formed on the basis of marks obtained by stu- 
dents in mathematics in their last examination. 
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These groups were then administered the different 
styles of programmes on ‘Solving Equations.’ The 
treatment lasted for a week. To analyse results, 
‘treatment x levels’ design of analysis was followed 
and F values were computed. 


The main findings were: (i) F values for the 
treatments were 3.15 and 5.14, respectively, which 
obviously showed that the treatment effects did not 
seem to be significantly different; (ii) with so many 
missing cases, with school marks not very much 
dependable as criterion variable and the sample size 
being also quite small, no sound conclusions could 
be drawn; (iii) to arrive at certain conclusions re- 
plications with better control were needed. 


388. MEHTA, S. J, An Investigation into the 
Effectiveness of Programmed Material in Eng- 
lish for Developing Reading Ability, Faculty of 
Edu, and Psy., MSU., 1973. 


The investigation was undertaken with the as- 
sumption that a change in the method of teaching 
reading to Gujarati children would lead to better 
acquisition of the skills in reading English on the 
part of the learners. Another effect of such a change 
in the teaching method would be in the matter of re- 
tention of the previously learnt material. 


The programmed reading material was pre- 
pared for the children studying in class V in the 
state of Gujarat. The entering behaviour and ter- 
minal behaviour were specified and the task analysis 
was worked out. Pretest and criterion test were pre- 
pared to measure the pupils’ entering and terminal 
behaviours, respectively. The programme was validat- 
ed on the basis of the individual and group tryouts. 
The other tools used, besides the programme, were 
the pretest, Shah’s Non-verbal Test of Intelligence 
and the criterion test. Programmed reading method 
and conventional teaching method were the indep- 
endent variables, immediate scores and retention 
scores on the programme were the dependent vari- 
ables and intelligence was the intervening variable 
in the study. The pupils of grade V from one girls 
school, one boys’ school and one mixed school cons- 
tituted the experimental group, whereas the pupils 
of grade V from one girls’ school, one boys’ school 
and one mixed school constituted the control group. 
In all, 252 pupils from six schools in the city of 
Baroda were included in the sample. The experimen- 
tal group was given the programmed reading mate- 
rial whereas the control group was taught through 
the conventional teaching method. The criterion test 
was first administered soon after the pupils complet- 
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ed the programme and again after a month. The 
data were analysed using the analysis of covariance 
and t test. 

The results showed that pupils in the experi- 
mental group read significantly better than their 
counterparts in the control group. The pupils of the 
experimental group retained significantly more than 
their counterparts in the control group. It was fur- 
ther revealed that pupils with higher IQ were supe- 
rior in attaining and retaining reading skill to 
those whose average IQ was below 100. The 
achievement of girls seemed to be superior to that 
of boys in experimental as well as in control groups. 


389. MITRA, S. K. and KHANNA, P. N, A 
comparative study of Observing Surgical Ope- 
rations through Closed Circuit Television with 
Direct Observation, NCERT, New Delhi, 1963. 


The study attempted at comparing the observa- 
tion of surgical operations through Closed Circuit 
Television and direct observation for relative advan- 
tage. 

Thirtysix students from seventh, eighth and 
ninth semesters of the All India Institute of Medical 
Sciences, New Delhi, were selected for the study. 
These subjects were divided into three groups of 
twelve each. Each group consisted of students from 
all the three semesters, which was further divided 
into subgroups. Each operation was observed by 
one of the subgroups on TV and the other through 
direct observation in the theatre to have two com- 
parable groups. The surgeon formulated questions 
immediately after the operation was over, to test 
comprehension. Care was taken to nullify the sequ- 
ence effect and the operation effect. The results were 
subjected to statistical analysis by using median test 
and analysis of variance. 

The study revealed that (i) the use of CCTV 
was more effective than direct observation in the 
operation theatre, and (ii) although an attempt was 
made to control sequence effect, differences in both 
the methods came out to be significant. The authors 
have suggested the replication of the experiment 
under better controlled conditions. 


390. MULLICK, S. P., An Experiment on a Pro- 
grammed Learning lesson in a Correspondence 
Course, Dept. of Psychological Foundations, 
NCERT, New Delhi, 1964. 


The present study sought to investigate the 
effectiveness of programmed learning technique in a 
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correspondence course situation and also to study 
the attitude of students of the said course towards 
lessons prepared on programmed learning lines. 

The sample consisting of 128 B.Ed. students 
of correspondence course of Delhi University, with 
non-science and non-mathematics background, selec- 
ted by area-wise sampling, drawn from various 
localities of Delhi, were divided into the experimen- 
tal and control groups. The single factor randomised 
design was followed. The experimental group was 
given the programmed lesson and the control group 
was given the lesson prepared on conventional lines. 
After about a month, a post-test was administered 
on both the groups to study the effectiveness of the 
two instructional techniques in question. In the in- 
vestigation of attitude towards programmed material 
data were collected through a questionnaire consist- 
ing of three open ended and three fixed answer ques- 
tions. The questionnaire was mailed to ninétyfive 
students and fortynine of them returned it. Content 
analysis of the responses was done. 


The following were the findings of the study: 
(i) The difference of mean scores obtained by the 
experimental and the control groups was significant 
at .O1 level. It implied that the programmed lesson 
proved better than the conventional lesson; (ii) tak- 
ing forty percent as the qualifying marks in the post- 
fest, it was observed that only thirtythree percent 
students of the experimental group failed as against 
fortyeight percent failure in the control group; (iii) 
in the control group nine percent students obtained 
seventyfive percent or above in the post test, whereas 
twentyfive percent in experimental group got over 
seventyfive percent marks; (iv) the values of the 
‘coefficients of attitude’ found from content analysis 
of the responses indicated positive attitude in majo- 
rity of the cases; (v) by and large, an overwhelm- 
ing majority of students favoured the introduction of 
programmed learning technique. 


391. NAGAR, P. S., Utilisation of Learning by 
different Teaching Methods at Various Levels 
of Intelligence, Ph.D. Edu., Gor. U., 1971. 


The purpose of the study was to compare 
three different measures of learning, viz., recall, re- 
tention and utilisation, obtained separately under 
two instructional treatments, viz., Herbartian me- 
thod and programmed learning of linear type. Spe- 
cifically, the objectives were to find out (i) which of 
the two instructional methods yield better recall, re- 
tention and utilisation scores, when the content, 
learning time and educational level of the subjects 
are kept constant; (ii) the method of teaching in 
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which the two sexes show differential scores; (iii) 
which method is more effective in the case of supe- 
rior, average and below average students; and (iv) 
whether instructional treatment, sex, intelligence 
and measures of learning interact and if so, which 
of these factors have significant interactions. 

A stratified random sample of 207 boys and 
143 girls from six higher secondary schools (three 
boys and three girls schools) in Gorakhpur was 
selected on the basis of the geographical location 
and socio-economic status. The students of class IX 
from each school were divided into two groups each 
containing not more than thirty pupils for the two 
instructional treatments. Each group was further 
divided into three on the basis of intelligence. The 
investigator taught one group and the subject tea- 
cher taught the same topic which was given to him 
one week earlier, to the other group by the usual me- 
thod. After the completion of the initial learning, 
the subjects were tested on the recall test. After 
seven days, the retention test was administered and 
after eight days, the utilisation test was administer- 
ed. The Joshi’s Humanities Group Test of General 
Mental Ability, the Hindi version of the programme 
on “Flower” prepared by the NCERT, and three 
tests of learning, were used. The data were set in a 
factorial design, with a four way analysis of vari 
ance. A factorial design with the two methods t, 
and t,, sex, three levels of intelligence T, ,1,, and 
I, „and three learning tests L,, L,, and L, was 
laid out with varying number of observations for 
each cell. In all, 660 observations were taken. The 
three and four factor interactions were assumed to 
be absent and taken as errors. 


The findings were that (i) the effects of treat- 
ments were highly significant at .01 level; (ii) the 
effects of intelligence, learning and the two methods 
of teaching were highly significant, but no evidence 
of the significant effect of sex existed; (iii) two fac- 
tor interactions of intelligence and sex, learning and 
methods of teaching, were highly significant, but the 
two factor interactions between intelligence and 
learning, learning and sex, intelligence and methods 
of teaching, and methods and sex were not signifi- 
cant; and (iv) interaction between instructional treat- 
ments and measures of learning was significant. 


392. SHAH, G. B., Effectiveness of Four Response 
Modes in Programmed Learning—an Explora- 
tion, Centre of Advanced Study in Education, 
Baroda, 1971. 


The main purpose of the inquiry was to experi- 


-mentally compare the relative efficacies of the four 
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response modes used in the programmed learning 
materials. The response modes were as follows : (i) 
overt constructed response, (ii) overt response prompt 
(writing the response already given), (iii) covert con- 
structed response, and (iv) covert response prompt 
(reading the response already given). 

Shah’s programme on Addition and Subtraction 
of Directed Numbers was administered to 188 pupils 
of standard VIII of two English medium schools in 
the city of Baroda. Four versions of the programme 
were prepared to suit the four treatments. The test 
comprising ten multiple-choice type and ten com- 
pletion type items was used as a criterion measure. 
The subjects were randomly assigned to the four 
treatment groups. The criterion test was readminister- 
ed to the same subjects after five days in one school 
and after fifteen days in the other school,to measure 
delayed retention. Retention scores of the four treat- 
ment groups were compared, Further, the four groups 
were also compared in terms of percentage saved. The 
effectiveness of a response mode was also judged in 
terms of the time taken by the four treatment groups 
to complete the programme, Data were processed 
through analysis of variance and the least significant 
difference (LSD) test. 

As far as the immediate test scores were concer- 
ned, it could be seen that the overall differences bet- 
ween the treatment means were significant at 01 le- 
vel in both the schools. The mean scores of the four 
treatment groups in both the schools showed perfect 
rank correlation. On comparing the four treatments 
on the retention scores, in terms of saving, it could 
be seen that the overall differences between the treat- 
ment means were not significant at any level in both 
the schools. As regards the amount saved, treatment 
over-response prompt seemed to be most ef- 
fective. Treatment covert response prompt 
seemed to be the least time consuming and the most 
effective in terms of immediate test scores. 


393. SHAH, M. S., A Programme on Equation Solv- 
ing, Dept. of Psychological Foundations, 


NCERT, New Delhi, 1964. 


The present study, one of the first systematic 
attempts in the field of programmed learning in India, 
aimed at developing a programme on solving equa: 
tions and evaluating it against the conventional lec 
ture method. 

The sample consisted of three sections of class 
VI in an English medium school in Delhi, two of 
them being treated as experimental groups and one 
as control group. Treatments assigned to the three 
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groups were by simple randomisation, The first ex- 
perimental group was given programmed material and 
was asked to study on its own, The second experi- 
mental group was given the same programmed mate- 
rial and in addition, the class teacher was asked to 
help the students in learning the topic, The control 
group was taught through the conventional lecture 
method, A pretest was given and covariance analysis 
was used to partial out any initial difference. 

The findings of the study revealed that (i) the 
experimental group taught by programme alone 
achieved more in less time; (ii) as regards the ability 
dimension within a group, it seemed that the program- 
me was effective in terms of gain for all the ability 
groups; (iii) no significant interaction between treat- 
ment and ability was found, and (iy) the group taught 
by the teacher with the help of programmed instruc- 
tion failed to do better; this surprising finding could 
be explained by ‘indulgent mothering” on the part of 
the teacher which arrested pupil initiative. 


394. SHAH, M. S., To Develop Auto-Instructional 
Programmes in Algebra for Standard VIII and 
to find out their Effectiveness in relation to 
different variables, Ph.D. Edu., Guj. U., 1969, 


The purposes of the study were; (i) to examine 
the potentialities of the auto-instructional program- 
mes as a practical solution to some of today’s critical 
problems in education and (ii) to make the teachers 
conversant with the technique of preparing auto-ins- 
tructional programmes. The hypotheses of the study 
were: (i) the total mean score achieved by the experi- 
mental group, learning through auto-instructional 
programmes would be greater than that of the 
control group taught by the conventional method, 
with a saving of time in learning; (ii) 
learning through auto-instructional programmes 
would work better with lowachievers than the 
highachievers and (iii) the students of previous 
grades (grades below VII) could also leam 
through the auto-instructional programmes (deve- 
loped for grade VIN), if they possessed the pre- 
requisite knowledge required for learning new topics 
(algebra). 

The study involved the comparison of experi- 
mental and control groups. The control group was 
taught by conventional method and the experimental 
group was allowed to learn by auto-instructional 
method. Four schools of Ahmedabad were selected 
for the experiment, Two comparable classes of each 
school were taken for the research purpose. 
The auto-instructional programmes covering the - 
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whole syllabus of algebra of Standard VII 
were developed. The whole syllabus of al- 
gebra was divided into seven units; a ‘self-test’ 
which could give the idea of achievement to the stu- 
dent as well as to the teacher, was prepared and given 
by the programmer to both the groups at the end of 
each unit. The total mean score as well as the test- 
wise mean scores of both the groups were compared 
to find out the effectiveness of auto-instructional 
programmes. In order to study, whether program- 
med learning works better with low-achievers, two 
way analysis of variance was utilised. Four classes of 
standard V of all the four schools under experimen- 
tation were allowed to learn algebra through auto- 
instructional programmes prepared for standard VIII. 

The results of the study were: (i) the total mean 
score achieved by the experimental group was higher 
than the total mean score achieved by the control 
group; (ii) the average time taken by the experimen- 
tal group was less than the average time allotted to 
the control group; (iii) the order of difference bet- 
ween mean achievements for the two methods chang- 
ed with the achievement levels; and (iv) with some 
explanation of a few technical terms, the standard V 
students could learn through the programme easily 
and could answer the ‘self-tests’ given at the end of 
each unit quite satisfactorily, but, taking almost dou- 
ble time to go through the same content learnt by the 
students of standard VIH. 


395. SHARMA, M. M., A Comparative Study of 
outcomes of Teaching of Algebra by Conven- 
tional Classroom Method and Method of Pro- 
grammed Instruction, Govt. Johari Higher Sec- 
ondary School, Ladnun, Rajasthan, 1966, 


The present study aimed at comparing the pro- 
grammed method of teaching algebra with the conven- 
tional classroom lecture method, with a delayed post- 
test, to study the relative retention under the two 
methods. 


The sample of the study consisted of eighty 
students of class IX who were first divided into upper, 
middle and lower groups on the basis of marks in the 
terminal examinations and then they were randomly 
assigned to an experimental and a control group. Be- 
sides the usual pretest and post-test, a delayed post- 
test was also administered to study the effectiveness of 
the two methods in terms of retention. 

The findings of the study revealed that (i) the 
mean achievement of the experimental group taught 
through the programmed method was found to be 2.5 
points higher than that of the control group taught 
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by the teacher through the lecture method; (ii) the 
obtained mean gain was significant at .01 level; (iii) 
sixty percent of the experimental group secured cent 
percent on the test, whereas only twenty percent of 
the control group could reach that high standard; (iv) 
the experimental group had a minimum score of four, 
whereas the control group showed a minimum of 
zero; and (v) the delayed post-tests also showed bet- 
ter retention by the experimental group. 


396. SHARMA, R. A., A Study of Achievement in 
Geography through Programmed Instruction, 
Dept. of Psychological Foundations, NCERT, 
New Delhi, 1966. 


The purpose of the study was to develop a les- 
son in geography on the programmed learning model 
and then to compare it with a lesson on the same topic 
taught by the teacher through the conventional 
method. 

A programme was developed on the topics in 
geography, covering the shape of the sun and the 
earth, earth’s rotation and revolution, north and south 
poles, and latitudes and longitudes. Random replica- 
tion design was followed for comparing the program- 
med lesson with the conventional lesson. The sample 
consisted of four sections of class VIII, selected from 
an urban and a rural school. Two sections, one each 
from rural and urban schools, were given the program- 
med lesson. The remaining two sections were taught 
through the conventional method. A total of 
133 students, sixtytwo from urban and  seventyone 
from rural schools, participated in this experiment. A 
pretest and a post-test were given to all students to 
study the effectiveness of two methods. 


The findings of the study revealed that (ji) there 
was a gain of 23.10 points in the pretest and post- 
test scores of the group taught by the programmed 
learning method; (ii) the group taught through the 
conventional method improved on its pretest scores 
by 9.12 points only; and (iii) the difference between 
these two scores was significant at .01 level, showing 
a clear superiority of the programmed learning me- 
thod. 


397. SIE (Gujarat), To Find out the Effectiveness of 
Programmed Instruction as Revisional lessons, 
Ahmedabad, 1970a. 


The objective was to study the programmed 
learning method in relation to different situations. 
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Sixteen classes of eight schools were taken up 
for the purpose of study. Eight experimental groups 
were given the revision work through programmed 
learning method and the other eight control groups 
did the revision through conventional method. The 
whole course of algebra of standard VIII was pro- 
grammed. For interpretation, percentages and ave- 
rages were found out. 

The findings revealed that the mean achieve- 
ment of the experimental groups was higher than the 
mean achievement of the control groups. 


398. SIE (Gujarat), To Find Out the Effectiveness 
of Programmed Learning, Ahmedabad, 1970b. 


The objectives of the study were: (i) to make 
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the teachers aware of the new method; and (ii) to 
try out the developed programme. 


Two comparable groups of eight schools (two 
classes from each school) were selected. Programmes 
were developed in different subjects and were ad- 
ministered to the groups. t test technique was used. 


The findings were: (i) programmed learning 
worked better than the conventional method and 
could save time; (ii) ninety percent students liked to 
work by this method; and (iii) teachers were benefited 
by the programmes, because they could get a picture 
of microanalysis of the subjects. 
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Correlates of Achievement 
A Trend Report 


PRAFUL N. DAVE 


INTRODUCTION 


The Indian teacher has been constantly facing, 
in his school situation, some of the immediate prob- 
lems as follows: What content should he choose? How 
should he organise a particular content? Are there 
any specific, concrete activities and aids which can pro- 
. mote better learning? Are there some standard means 
and ways of dealing with children which he may have 
to learn through rigorous training? If the goal is the 
achievement of the learner, then educational research 
has to find out answers to these problems in termis 
of certain factors, viz., intelligence, study habits, 
attitude of pupils towards school, different aspects of 
their personality, socio-economic status, etc., which 
directly or indirectly influence academic achievement. 
These are correlates of achievement. For a better 
curricular development, these are the areas which de- 
serve to be X-rayed through proper educational re- 
search, 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE STUDIES 


The present report is based on fortyfour studies 
of which thirtythree have been Ph.D. theses submit- 
ted to different Indian universities along with eleven 
projects undertaken or financed by the Ministry of 
Education and other central organisations like the 
NCERT, the CIE, etc., state bodies like the SIE, üni- 
versities and various other autonomous institutions. 
Among the thirtythree Ph.D. theses, twentyfour have 
been in education (including arts and philosophy), 
and nine in psychology. The studies may be classified 
under the subheadings: 1) Correlates in general, 2) 
_ Personality correlates, 3) Socio-ecoonmic status, 4) 
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Backwardness and failure, 5) Over and under achieve- 
ment, and 6) Miscellaneous. 


Correlates in General : 


All the six studies in this section have attempted 
to find out the effect of a number of independent 
variables on academic achievement. In each case, a 
large number of tools have been used, and the sample 
taken is comparatively large. Rao (1965) has studied 
the relationship of intelligence, study habits, attitude 
of pupils towards school and socio-economic status 
with academic achievement. He has found that the 
first three variables jointly contribute sixtysix percent 
of the predictability of scholastic achievement, while 
the contribution of socio-economic status has not come 
out to be significant. Singh (1965) has focussed his 
attention upon some non-intellectual correlates of 
academic achievement. He has found that academic 
achievement is related positively to restraint, thought- 
fulness, parents’ education, home and health adjust- 
ments and n-Achievement, and negatively with ascen- 
dance, anxiety, social adjustment and  extraversion. 
Some predictors of achievement in science subjects 
have been the focus of attention of two studies. Nayar 
(1971) has factor analysed the effect of six variables, 
viz., verbal reasoning, numerical ability, comprehen- 
sion and interpretation, problem solving, critical 
thinking and spatial ability. He has identified three fac- 
tors—General Factor ‘g’, Conceptual Facility and 
Numerical Facility. Jha (1970) has found that achieve- 
ment in science is positively related to general intel- 
ligence, science aptitude and adjustment, negatively 
to anxiety, while socio-economic status is not signi- 
ficantly related to achievement in science. 


CORRELATES OF ACHIEVEMENT 


In higher secondary schools, pupils are streamed 
into different courses at the end of delta class 
—class VIII. In this respect, a pertinent question may 
be asked, whether there exists a differential pattern 
of factors required for successful performance in dif- 
ferent courses. This is exactly what Bager (1965) has 
tried to find out. Inductive reasoning has assumed 
the greatest importance for the science course, while 
verbal meaning has turned out to be the best single 
predictor for the arts and commerce courses. In an 
experimental study, Bhatt (1961) has intended to 
devise methodology for assessment of achievement in 
Basic education and to compare achievements in 
Basic and non-Basic schools. Excepting in language, 
social studies and general science, Basic school 
children have been found to be superior to their peers 
in traditional schools, specially in respect of persona- 
lity development and social adjustment. 


Personality Correlates : 


It is perfectly natural to expect that different 
aspects of personality will influence academic perfor- 
mance either positively or negatively. It is for the re- 
searcher to find out how it influences and in what 
way. Of the five studies in this section, two have tried 
to identify the personality correlates of academic 
achievement in general. Bhatnagar (1967) has repor- 
ted that need for autonomy, intraception, succorance, 
dominance, nurturance, endurance and aggression 
correlate positively and need deference, affiliation, 
and abasement correlate negatively with academic 
achievement of students, The factor analysis of data 
in the study of Abraham (1969) has revealed three 
factors, viz., Scholastic Aptitude, Neuroticism and 
Extraversion-Introversion, the last two showing sex 
difference on academic achievement. In two other 
studies, causal connection has been attempted to be 
established between high and low achievement and 
different personality variables. Rao (1963) has stressed 
on academic background and Mishra (1962) on non- 
academic. They have reported that high and low 
achievers do not show significant difference in gene- 
ral mental ability excepting in traits such as anxiety, 
judgement, neuroticism, morale and sense of responsi- 
bility. In respect of some aspects of personality de- 
velopment and academic performance, five types of 
Basic and non-Basic schools have been compared m 
the study by Banerjee (1972). The analysis of vari- 
ance has revealed the superiority. of Basic school 
students in their achievement in the mother tongue, 
studies of environment and speed of handwriting. 


The difference between the groups in respect of their 
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personality development has not been found to be 
significant, This study has utilised quite a large num- 
ber of tools, as many as sixteen. 


Socio-Economic Status : 


In a stratified society, as that in India, a resear- 
cher is apt to start with a hypothesis that socio-eco- 
nomic status contributes to academic performance. 
In one of the studies in this section, Mathur (1963) 
has studied the effect of socio-economic status on 
behaviour and achievement of secondary school stu- 
dents. He has noted that socio-economic status is 
significantly correlated to educational achievement, 
intelligence and conduct of the students. In his study, 
Chopra (1964) has examined the relationship between 
socio-economic factors and academic achievement, 
keeping the effect of intelligence constant. He has 
found that nearly ninetysix percent of students who 
discontinued education attribute the reason to poor 
economic condition of the family. On the basis of par- 
ents’ education, occupation, family income, type of 
lodging, size of the family and cultural level of home, 
students belonging to the higher qualitative group 
show significantly higher achievement. 


Backwardness and Failure : 


The problem of backwardness and failure in 
academic achievement needs sustained efforts of 
educators for its intelligent and efficient tackling. 
Research findings in this respect will identify the fac- 
tors responsible for the problem suggesting, thereby, 
possible remedial steps. This section includes eight 
studies, In the research project undertaken by Adaval, 
Kakkar, Agarwal and Gupta (1961) an attempt has 
been made to probe into the possible causes of fail- 
ure in the high school examination and suggest ways 
and means of eradicating them. The study has also 
analysed the inherent weaknesses in examinations al- 
ong, with shortcomings of other environmental factors. 
In a similar study, Varma (1966) has tried to identify 
factors responsible for poor results in secondary 
school examinations and to assess their bearing on 
school success. He has found that intelligence, study 
habits and ego-involvement have positive and signifi- 
cant relationship with achievement. 


A group of studies has centred round the prob 
lem of backwardness. Puranik and Kundley (1969) 
have studied educationally backward pupils with re- 
gard to their intelligence, vocabulary equipment, arith- 
metical ability and emotional problems. Lohithakshan 
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(1961) has used sociometric technique to determine 
the association of behavioural tendencies and socio- 
environmental factors with educational backwardness. 
Lulla, Shah and Darji (1966a, 1966b, 1966c) have 
investigated the academic causes of backward- 
ness at the elementary stage, separately, in three stu- 
dies—general backwardness in one, backwardness in 
social studies in the other and backwardness in mathe- 
matics in the third. Various curricular adminis- 
trative factors have been identified in each of these 
studies. Fathepuria (1966) has probed into different 
restricting and promoting factors influencing scholas- 
tic backwardness. 


Over and Underachievement : 


Academic overachievement and underachieve- 
ment and the factors involved therein have been the 
main focus of attention in a group of seven studies 
in this section. Sinha (1965) has identified factors like 
intelligence, anxiety, adjustment, and other intellectual 
and non-intellectual factors associated with students’ 
performance. Pal and Saxena (1970) have tried to 
empirically determine the extent and nature of the 
problems of over, under and normal achieving stu- 
dents and to ascertain the degree to which these prob- 

` lems press upon the different groups of achievers, to 
help or retard their academic performance. They 
have also probed into the study habits, self-concepts, 
attitudes, interests and future vocational plans of 
these different groups of achievers. Srivastava (1967) 
has investigated into the factors related to educa- 
tional underachievement. He has found that besides 
study habits, reading ability, health, social and emo- 
tional adjustments, underachievement is also related to 
various other background and personal factors like 
age, socio-economic status, number of siblings, birth 
order, reading interests, failure in school examination, 
and participation in cocurricular activities. Sharma 
(1972) has made a comparative study of the over, 
average and underachievers with regard to their ad- 
justment in school and various other areas of life. 
Saxena’s (1972) atempt has been to discover the dif- 
ferences between the over and underachievers with 
respect to their interests, need patterns, adjustment 
problems, study habits and personal and other back- 
ground factors. Pathak (1972) has studied the factors 
which may differentiate high achievers from low 
achievers in science. The factors identified have been 
similar to some of those found by other studies. 
Dhaliwal (1971) has investigated into the personality 
correlates of academic over and underachievement. 
His findings have corroborated the conclusions arriv- 
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ed at in other studies. One of his significant findings 
has been that both over and underachievement go 
with higher need for achievement and greater anxiety 
in comparison to normal achievement. 


Miscellaneous : 


Academic achievement is the product variable 
which gets toned up or down by the positive or nega- 
tive influence of a host of independent variables, the 
role of some of which has already been noticed in the 
studies reviewed so far. Yet there have been some 
sixteen studies which have investigated into this area 
taking up one or two correlates separately, for specific 
enquiry. Ascertaining the pattern of study habits, 
Jain (11967) has explored the relationship of study 
habits with students’ attainment and has tried to 
develop a standardised study habit inventory, while 
Shivaramayya (1954) has found out that children’s 
free activities significantly contribute to their better 
performance. ' 

A group of three studies has centred round the 
role of self-concept and anxiety in learning and aca- 
demic achievement. Ramkumar, V. (1969) has noted a 
positive relationship of self-concept with intelligence 
and achievement. Certain demographic and environ- 
mental variables like sex, area of residential com- 
munity, position in family and educational level of 
father are related to self-concept as well as achieve- 
ment, though the degrees vary. Sharma (1968) has re- 
ported a significant relationship of positive and nega- 
tive self-concepts and general anxiety with school 
achievement. The study by Pandit (1969) has cor- 
roborated the fact that an overall negative relationship 
exists between anxiety and other independent vari- 
ables of attainment. 

Another group of studies has explored the re- 
lationship of intelligence, creativity, interest, neuro- 
ticism and extraversion with scholastic achievement. 
In Vidhu's study (1968) extraversion and neuroti- 
cism have been found negatively correlated to achie- 
vement. Through multiple correlation and factor 
analysis of examination marks, Kulshreshtha (1956) 
has noticed a high positive relation between intelli- 
gence and scholastic attainment. Rastogi (1964) has 
found that interest and intelligence are related more 
with achievement and less with each other. Passi(1972) 
has made a thorough analysis of creativity and found 
it to be normally distributed among school students. 
The presence of a curvilinear relationship between 
creativity and intelligence suggests the possibility of a 
threshold beyond which any increment in intelligence 
may not contribute to corresponding increment in 
creativity. 
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Adjustment difficulties of children in relation to 
their attainment have been investigated in two studies. 
Kumar (1963) has developed an adjustment inventory 
in Hindi and used it to study the adjustments of high- 
er secondary students and their class attainment, ulti- 
mately finding a positive relationship between them. 
Rao (1963) has studied the effect of bilingualism on 
adjustment and academic achievement and found that 
the bilingual child shows relatively more problem be- 
haviours than a monoglot and, to that extent, is mal- 
adjusted. 


REVIEWED 


The effect of language ability on achievement 
has been the concern of three studies. Patel (1967) 
has studied the contribution of language ability along 
with reasoning and memory to school achievement. 
Srinivasan (1969) has also made a somewhat similar 
attempt and has found that language abilities and 
scholastig achievement are positively correlated. In a 
study conducted at SIE, Poona, (1971) the achieve- 
ments of English and non-English medium school stu- 
dents have been compared with respect to science 
subjects. The difference in achievements has not been 
found to be significant. 

Home is said to be the first school of the child. 
Home environment is one of the most potential fac- 
tors influencing a child’s achievement. This aspect of 
academic achievement has been studied by Jain (1965) 
who finds that the influence of home environment 
on achievement is positive and significant. 


The organisational and administrative factors 
affecting the achievement of pupils are no less impor- 
tant. This aspect of the problem has been taken up by 
Pillai (1969) who has critically analysed the compo- 
nents of organisational and administrative factors in 
the present situation of our schools and assessed how 
they affect pupil achievement. å 


RESEARCH TRENDS IN THE STUDIES 


A close examination of thirtythree Ph.D. and 
eleven independent project abstracts reveals some 
clear trends. The researches seem, by and large, to be 
(1) extensive, (2) developmental and trait oriented, (3) 
horizontal, (4) based on concepts and methodology 
developed abroad, and (5) post facto psycho-social 


biased. 
Extensive Research : 


A very obvious trend evident at the first read- 
ing of the research undertaken during the past de- 
cade was to opt for extensive rather than intensiv 
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investigatory work. Whatever were the reasons, the 
preference of the researchers has more often been for 
large samples, for a large number of variables, hypo- 
theses, etc., and consequently for a large number of 
toolsitests|techniques for collection and analysis of 
data. 


Developmental and Trait Oriented Research : 


Except a lone case of induced experimental 
conditions, the research has been developmental, i.e., 
developing mainly the tests for measuring traits re- 
lated to achievement. As a matter of fact, almost 
every investigator has claimed the development of 
at least one ‘new’ test. Some have claimed as many 
as six or more. It is obvious that in the absence of 
tools of measurement, the activities were concentrated 
and geared towards that goal. It appears that quite 
substantial strides have been taken in developing tests 
for measuring intelligence, personality, achievement 
(content as well as language), socio-economic status, 
neuroticism, extraversion, creativity, etc. Thus, the 
option for extensiveness might have been the result of 
necessity. 


Horizontal Research : 


It is quite true that research in a particular age 
will be dictated by the felt needs of that time and 
will be restricted by environmental conditions. All the 
same, one would expect that the growth and deve- 
lopment will be vertical, that is to say that a new 
researcher would care to survey what has been done 
earlier and then carefully select a problem, adopt a 
methodology and through appropriate techniques 
arrive at conclusions which would indeed add some- 
thing new to the already existing knowledge, thereby 
making vertical development possible. In this sense, 
the educational research does not seem to have grown 
from 1961 onwards. A quick glance at the titles will 
convince the reader that they had been carried out 
almost independently or even in isolation, most often 
repeating without even taking cognizance of what 
some other researchers had done earlier to him. Con- 
sequently, the reader will be amused to find similar 
titles, similar methods, similar tests and almost every- 
thing similar except the so called random samples of 
Indian children! One is seriously worried to note that 
even today, scores of researchers in the country are 
busy constructing one or the other ‘new’ (!) test re- 
fusing to accept that a good test is available some- 
where and that it will be more economical, more 
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efficient, more appropriate and more contributing to 
use it, rather than constructing a new one or adapting 
a foreign one. The craze for adapting foreign tests in 
stead of making use of available Indian ones is quite 
disturbing. The researchers in various Indian univer- 
sities pretend not to know what is happening and 
what is available in sister institutions in the country 
and at the same time seem to be quite conversant 
with what is happening and available in America, 
thousands of miles away. As a result, ten different 
(horizontal) versions of a particular foreign test are 
available, but absolutely no further (vertical) infor- 
mation is available after its adaptation, even in that 
particular language. The author is quite aware of the 
argument of cultural fairness of a test, but fails to 
understand why a Hindi adaptation of a particular 
test is less acceptable than the original test itself, 
particularly when validity and reliability indices re- 
ported are rarely below .80, unless the author wants 
to have them low! It is better if a trend to investi- 
gate in depth, whatever is already available—and that 
is in plenty—is initiated and established in order 
that vertical research development starts taking place. 


Based on Concepts and Methodology Developed 
Abroad : 


It is quite apparent from the above discussion 
that even these developmental, explorative and evalu- 
ative types of researches have been heavily influenced 
by the western, particularly the American, research. 
In a way, it follows a similar line of development 
that had taken place in that country. The Indian 
researcher had been, doubtless, on the receiving end 
in terms of concepts, operations, methods and evalua- 
tion techniques, It is pertinent to remind the reader 
that this is not so in Germany, USSR and such other 
countries. As a matter of fact, the Russians in par- 
ticular have outrightly rejected the whole western 
approach of measurement and evaluation (essentially 
a normative one), while the Germans have always 
been more conceptually oriented (Gestalt) without 
ever sacrificing rigorous experimentation in their in- 
vestigations. No new thinking has been generated—= 
either conceptual or operational—in Indian Univer- 
sities and consequently, there is no original contribu- 
tion to the field. 

__ Itis a great paradox of thinking of the Indian 
social scientist—particularly of the educator and the 
Psychologist—that while fully acknowledging the 
powerful role of environment as the determiner of 
human behaviour, he rarely hesitates to borrow cul- 
turally biased concepts and technology for studying 
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the same, thereby playing second fiddle to his 
counterpart in the West. There is absolutely nothing 
wrong in borrowing and adopting in the initial stage 
of development, as it not only saves time but also 
economises labour and money. Just at the same, it is 
equally pertinent to modify them to suit our environ- 
mental conditions and having experimented on them 
one should be in a position to make original contri- 
bution to the development of a theory. The horizon- 
tal trend in research can never rise up to such heights 
(theoretical) as it fails to add new knowledge to the 
existing one and remains in the rut of repetition in- 
definitely. 


Post Facto Psycho-Social Biased Research : 


The author holds the opinion that the main rea- 
son for the state of affairs described above has been 
the lack of experimental approach in investigating the 
problems related to academic achievement. One 
is amazed to note that the all pervading, quite complex 
and extremely dynamic concept like academic achie- 
vement which concerns a specialist and a layman 
alike did not provoke the Indian researcher to think 
about experimentation. Psychometric orientation 
seemed to have temporarily blocked the development 
of experimental research. 

Academic achievement is the prime concern of a 
teacher in the classroom. The teacher educator, hav- 
ing the responsibility of training a teacher for mak- 
ing classroom teaching-leaming more effective, 
should have been concerned about immediate factors 
(variables, traits, characteristics, etc.) which might 
facilitate or adversely affect academic achievement in 
children. As is amply clear from the abstracts, they 
were more concerned about distant factors related 
to achievement. Children with varied socio-economic 
backgrounds, with varied mental abilities, with varied 
aptitudes, with varied emotional characteristics and 
diversified interests, attitudes, motivation and values 
in an average Indian classroom, are a reality; a hetero- 
geneous classroom in Indian schools is a poignant, pal- 


„pable fact. And, how would the knowledge of positive 


andjor negative correlations between them and achie- 
vement help an ordinary teacher in promoting achie- 
vement which is of immediate concern, not only to 
him, but also to parents and society? The educator, 
free from psycho-social bias, would have been more 
interested in investigating curriculum and methods (or 
content and process) and then evaluating academic 
achievement. Instead, it is remarkable to find that 
while a substantial majority of theses (22|33) were 
submitted for Ph.D, degree in education, there is no 
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qualitative difference between the approaches or in- 
vestigations adopted by educators, psychologists 
and sociologists. On the contrary, the approach had 
been postfacto, psychometric (classical) and non- 
experimental, 


FUTURE TRENDS 


The author would take this opportunity to state 
that the ground is ready for embarking on rigorous 
experimental research, Thanks to the efforts however 
diffused, many of them may appear to be, made by 
the investigators up till now. In his opinion, the future 
research should be (i) functional and curriculum ori- 
ented, (ii) sophisticated in all aspects of research— 
conceptual, operational and methodological with suf- 
ficient scope for (iii) experimentation and (iv) depth 
investigation. 


Functional and Curriculum Oriented Research : 


The training given to a budding teacher is usual- 
ly left right behind him in the training college. It 
has become absolutely ritualistic and meaningless as 
far as the functions of teachers in regular classrooms 
are concerned. As a result, the training colleges have 
lost touch with schools and also seem to have very 
little impact on school practices. This is, indeed, a 
disheartening situation. The time has now come when 
the teacher educator has to do some hard thinking 
on how to make teacher training meaningful, efficient 
and task oriented. Something that definitely works 
has to be investigated, tried out, demonstrated and 
then handed over to the teacher. Generalisations which 
are more often than not borrowed or are otherwise 
arrived at from diffused research endeavours miser- 
ably fail to help the teacher to deal effectively with 
specific situations—academic, social as well as emo- 
tional, The author is convinced that this goal can be 
achieved only through experimentation in all aspects 
of curriculum. 

It was earlier argued that researches done on 
distant correlates of academic achievement are not 
very useful to a teacher who has on all counts to face 
the reality of a heterogenous class, This situation is 
not going to change much for the Indian teacher. 
Therefore, the question facing him is how to promote 
learning in this situation. If the answer to this question 
can be given in definitive terms, the Indian teacher 
educator would be coming close to making his train- 
ing functional. 

Tt can now be seen that the normative research, 
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although very useful and necessary at the initial stage, 
does not help much, The normative research and the 
tests of measurement developed with respect to it, 
only indicate what the position of an individual is 
along a certain continuum of measurement. Since most 
of human characteristics pertaining to physical, mental 
social and emotional aspects are essentially develop- 
mental (amenable to change due to environmental in- 
fluences), it is not sufficient to know and state that 
an individual stands at such and such position with 
reference to his group—small or large—may it be 
any characteristic, viz., achievement, creativity, coope- 
ration, fear, achievement motivation, interests, values 
and so on. What is most pertinent from the points of 
view of a teacher, and parents too, is what he can do 
and how he can help a child to achieve higher goals 
of growth and development with respect to any one 
or all desirable characteristics. In other words, can 
the teacher educator guide him in precise terms saying 
that having a particular goal in mind, he may choose 
‘this’ content(s), select ‘that’ method(s), and admin- 
ister ‘this or that test(s)’, so that the teacher may be 
successful eight or nine times out of ten in achieving 
his goal? Or he may be in a better position to achieve 
his goal than he would have been without them. 
These are the problems of intensive investigations 
facing the teacher educator. 

Fortunately, the time is most opportune and 
the climate most conducive in India for ushering in 
advanced research work in the area of academic 
achievement. It is gratifying to note that some institu- 
tions have taken initial steps in this direction. Special 
mention needs to be made of the research efforts 
of the Centre of Advanced Study in Education and 
the Regional College of Education, Mysore. If one 
were to undertake research on any one or all the as- 
pects of curriculum, he would have to start with far 
more sophisticated ad hoc conceptual thinking than 
he would have started, say just five years ago. 
When the author mentioned ‘opportune time’ 
and ‘conducive climate’, he had in mind the strides 
that have been made in preparing ad hoc models of 
learning in the country. One should not be reluctant 
to accept the claim that research in this area is as 
good as anywhere else including U.S.A. and U.K. 
and there is a pretty good chance for Indian educa- 
tional research to make valuable, indigenous contribu- 
tion to the development of educationally biased theory 
of teaching-learning. 


Conceptual and Operational Sophistication : 


The first step that needs to be taken is to intro- 
duce sophistication and refinement in the definitions of 
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different concepts. It is relevant to ask, all over again, 
what is achievement. Is the prevalent concept close 
to reality? How far does the present quantification 
approximate the true concept and how much nearer 
is it to reality? Is there any gap between the concept 
and its operation? Has the stage come when, instead 
of quantifying a concept, attempts are being made 
to fit a certain quantification on the concept? It is 
strongly believed that in trying to fit a certain type 
of quantification on any concept, a researcher is com- 
mitting an error of super-imposing an artifact on a 
natural happening, thereby distorting reality. This, in 
fact, is an example of reversing a scientific process. 
Thus sophistication of conceptual and operational 
terms will be quite necessary, 


Experimentation in Depth ; 


This sophistication can be brought about only 
by rigorous experimentation. Empirical data, accumu- 
lated through years of controlled experimentation in 
the field, will help sharpen and refine concepts. Assu- 
ming that achievement is essentially developmental in 
character, the teacher must make sure that he knows 
what is to be developed. Here open up channels of 
tremendous potential for experimen‘al research. 
Each question becomes a developmental goal and an 
investigation itself. Again, each investigation will 
bring to light more questions than what it will have 
answered, thereby leading the researcher into depth 
hitherto unknown, In such experimentation in depth, 
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the major practical problem to be solved is to identify 
from among existing materials, teaching methods and 
those aids which could help develop certain types of 
learning in a hierarchical order leading ultimately to 
the development of new materials, methods and aids 
for achieving higher developmental goals. No doubt, 
this will require intensive training for those who un- 
dertake such work. Nevertheless, it is quite certain 
that this type of approach will never fail to indicate 
the right direction in which further research work in 
this area should proceed and progress. It will also 
help the Indian researcher to make indigenous con- 
tribution to educational research in general. 


To sum up, research in this particular 
area has so far been on the beaten track. 
When new and more ambitious programmes are 
gradually being taken up in the field of teaching- 
learning process at various centres of the country, re- 
search in correlates of achievement of the learner 
awaits a thorough organisation on a sound theoreti- 
cal basis with a real concern for solving the problem 
of our education. What is urgently required is ex- 
perimentation on real problems in this area and not 
sporadic studies on issues of mainly academic inter- 
est. In this regard, knowledge and experience accu- 
mulated abroad have to be taken help of, no doubt, 
but the Indian researcher has to try to stand firmly 
on his own legs. A lot of hard thinking about the 
clarity of concept, feasibility of the study and defen- 
sibility of the experimental design will ultimately, 
it may be hoped, bear rich fruit, 


CORRELATES OF ACHIEVEMENT : ABSTRACTS 
‘ABSTRACTS::: 399-442 


399. ABRAHAM, P. A., An Experimental Study of 
Certain Personality Traits and Achievement of 
Secondary School Pupils, Ph.D. Psy., Ker. U., 
1969. 


This study attempts to determine the influence 
of the basic personality factors on academic achieve- 
ment, 


The sample consisted of pupils from standard 
X, selected from a twenty percent stratified random 
sample of schools in the Trivandrum educational 
district. The personality variables chosen were intel- 
ligence, introversion, extraversion, neuroticism, ad- 
justment, persistence, level of aspiration, personal 
tempo and variability, The scores obtained by the 
sample in Malayalam, English, Hindi, social studies, 
general science and general mathematics and on psy- 
chological tests of verbal intelligence, nonverbal in- 
telligence, introversion-extraversion and neuroticism 
scales of senior MPI, persistence inventory, personal 
tempo and school adjustment were taken for the 
final investigation. Level of aspiration scores on con- 
tinuous addition test and the variability scores based 
on the performance levels on the continuous addi- 
tion test*were also included in the study. Since boys 
were found to be significantly superior to girls on 
several achievement variables, the data obtained for 
boys and girls were factor analysed separately. 


In general, the major findings were: (i) scholas- 
tic aptitude had the maximum influence on academic 
achievement; (ii) the influence of the temperamental 
dimensions of neuroticism and introversion-extraver- 
sion on academic achievement showed sex differences; 
(iii) it was found that factor analysis of the persona- 
lity variables and academic achievement evolved a 
factor pattern in which three factors could be identi- 
fied, viz., Scholastic Aptitude, Neuroticism and Ex- 
traversion-Introversion; (iv) the personality factors 
evolved from the analysis of scores obtained from 
(a) a sample of boys and girls, (b) a sample of boys 
and (c) a sample of girls, were similar; (v) the per- 
sonality factors evolved in the analysis had significant 
loadings on the personality variables and so the in- 
fluence of the personality on academic achievement 
could be described in terms of the personality factors; 
(vi) boys were found to be superior to girls in their 
achievement and the same trend was noted in the 
loadings of the dominant personality factors. 
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400. ADAVAL, S. B., KAKKAR, A., AGARWAL, 
M. and GUPTA, B. S., Causes of Failure in 
High School Examination, Dept. of Edu., All. 
U., 1961. (MOE financed) 


The present research project is an endea- 
vour to probe into the possible causes of failure in 
high school examinations and to suggest ways and 
means of eradicating them. The study aimed at analy- 
sing the inherent weaknesses in the examinees as well 
as the shortcomings of other environmental factors. 

This was a follow-up case study and the method 
employed was mainly the administration of psycholo- 
gical tests on failed candidates and holding inter- 
views with the heads of the institutions, teachers and 
guardians. The sample, for the present investigation, 
consisted of eighty girls and 116 boys, thus making 
a total of 196 students who had failed in the exami- 
nation conducted by the Board of High School and In- 
termediate Education, Uttar Pradesh. The cases were 
drawn from fourteen girls’ and sixteen boys’ schools 
from four districts of Uttar Pradesh, viz., Allahabad, 
Meerut, Bareilly and Moradabad. The cases were 
distributed over a wide age range from twelve plus to 
twentyone plus. The sample was heterogeneous 
so far as the income was concerned. Tools employed 
were: (i) the Bhatia’s Battery of Performance Tests 
of Intelligence, (ii) the Rorschach Ink Blot Test 
(iii) the  Asthana’s Adjustment Inventory, 
(iv) a students’ inventory, (v) a teachers’ inventory, 
(vi) a principals’ inventory and (vii) a parents’ in- 
ventory. The intelligence scores were categorised 
according to the manual, but a new category, Viz., 
“Rather Average” was introduced in order to give 
the benefit of doubt to those students whose IQs fell 
one or two points below the average level. For the 
other categories, the classification by Terman was fol- 
lowed. 

The study. revealed the following: (i) The majo- 
rity of students were below average in intelligence. (ii) 
The majority of students were introvert. They had 
withdrawn themselves due to unhappy and ‘traumatic 
experiences’ in the environment. Their ego organisa- 
tion was not satisfactory. The block of emotional dep- 
th was a major handicap in their general adjustment. 
The students were unable to make the optimum use of 
their potentialities due to many personality problems; 
(iii) The personality problems appeared to be the re- 
sults of retarded mental development, physical han- 
dicaps and emotional disturbances. (iv) In the opin- 
ion of the principals, the following reasons were 
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responsible for the high rate of failure: (a) double 
promotions, (b) abolition of mathematics at the high 
school stage and its reintroduction, (c) defective cur- 
riculum and confused syllabus, (d) defective system of 
examination, and (e) teachers’ inability to cope up 
with the demands of the situation because of unsatis- 
factory service conditions, inefficiency, lack of devo- 
tion, guardians’ indifference to the proper education 
of their wards, ill-equipped libraries and labora- 
tories and lack of teaching materials, po- 
verty, home environment, large number of distrac- 
tions, unsettling influences of political parties, social 
conditions and lack of genuine interests in studies, 
(v) In the opinion of teachers, the common factors 
responsible for failures in all the subjects were, (a) 
overcrowded classes, (b) subnormal intelligence of 
students, (c) students’ poverty, (d) poor comprehen- 
sion and expression power, (e) negligence and irregu- 
lar attendance, (f) lack of interest and attention in 
the class, (g) careless and indifferent attitude towards 
the subject, (h) poor health of the students, (i) tenden- 
cy on the part of the students to avoid written work, 
(i) promotion of weak students from class to class, 
(k) bad handwriting, (1) lack of coordination bet- 
ween the subject matter and practical life and (m) 
ill-equipped libraries and laboratories. (vi) The par- 
ents expressed two main contributory reasons, viz., (a) 
their financial difficulty and (b) lack of supervision of 
the study of their wards. (vii) The students enu- 
merated factors from four areas, viz., home, school, 
health and emotional areas which were responsible 
for their failure to a Considerable extent. The students 
faced difficulties at home due to unpleasant atmos- 
phere, conflict with family members, lack of interest 
towards education on the part of family members and 
burden of household duties. Poor health, physical 
handicaps, working under anxiety and tension, and 
lack of guidance while selecting the. courses were 
other reasons given by students, 


401. BANERJEE, N, P., A Comparative Study of 
Students in Basic and Non-Basic Schools in 
respect of their Scholastic Achievement and 
some aspects of Personality Development, Ph.D. 
Edu., Viswa Bharati U., 1972. 


The study aimed at making a comparative study 
of five types of Basic and non-Basic schools in res- 
pect of their scholastic achievement and some aspects 
of personality development. 

Out of the five types of schools, viz., (A) senior 
Basic, (B) extended Basic with Basic school activities, 
(©) extended senior Basic without Basic school acti- 
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vities, (D) non-Basic junior high schools, and (E) 
extended non-Basic junior high schools, twentynine 
schools were selected for comparison of intelligence, 
achievement and attitudes of students and eighteen 
schools were selected for the comparison of develop- 
ment of personality and intensity of interests, The 
sample consisted of 1,200 students of class VIII in the 
first group and 700 students of class VIII in the se- 
cond group. The tools used were : (i) a group intelli- 
gence test developed by the Bureau of Psychological 
and Educational Research, David Hare Training 
College, Calcutta, (ii) eight scholastic achievement 
tests, (iii) five attitude scales, (iv) a situational test of 
projective type and (v) a set of questionnaires deve- 
loped by the investigator. 

Analysis of variance of the intelligence test sco- 
res revealed that schools in a descending order 
of mean scores were D, A, B, E and C, the differences 
being significant at .01 level, The Basic school stu- 
dents were slightly superior in intelligence to the non- 
Basic school students. The descending order of the 
adjusted mean scores of achievement in mathematics 
for various groups of schools was B, C, A, E and D. 
When Basic school students (A and B combined) were 
compared with those of non-Basic schools Dand E 
combined), it was found that Basic school students 
were significantly superior to non-Basic school stu- 
dents in their achievement in mathematics. The ana- 
lysis of variance of attitude scores showed that atti- 
tudes towards manual work, respect to elders, law and 
creative work were least favourable in group A 
schools, followed by B,C,D and E groups in that order. 
With regard to the attitude towards democratic life, 
the order was A, B, E, D and C with A having the 
least and C having the most favourable attitude. As 
regards the comparison of development of personality 
traits, it was found that in the majority of the cases 
the differences were not significant. With regard to in- 
terest of students, the Basic school students were su- 
Perior in eight out of nine cases, On the whole, Basic 
school students showed superiority over non-Basic 
schools in their achievement in mother tongue, studies 
of the environment and speed of writing, 


402. BAQER, M., Differential Factors in Pupil 
Success in Science, Arts and Commerce Courses 
at the Higher Secondary Stage, Ph.D. Psy., 
AMU, 1965, 


The study aimed at finding out whether there 
existed a differentia] Pattern of factors required for 
Successful performance in the science, arts and com- 
merce courses offered at the higher secondary stage. 
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It was hypothesised that: (i) the respective abilities 
required for success in the three courses under study 
will differ and (ii) it is possible to differentiate between 
the successful candidates of the three courses at the 
beginning of the three-year course with the help of 
the ability measures used. 


The study was designed on a follow-up basis. 
Pupils entering class IX in the three courses, viz., 
science, arts, and commerce were studied for a period 
of three years in order’ to see which of the factors 
covered in the present study showed a significant re- 
lationship with the ultimate success at the end of class 
XI when they took a public examination. Three hun- 
dred and sixtyfour students in the science course, 325 
students in the arts and 414 students in the commerce 
course, studying in five large representative urban 
schools of Delhi, were selected. The Predictive Bat- 
tery of Differential Scholastic Aptitude Tests consist- 
ing of nine sub-tests, viz., numerical, verbal, inductive 
reasoning, deductive reasoning, spatial, perceptual 
speed, finger dexterity, rote memory and physical rela- 
tions (test-retest reliability coefficients for speed tests 
ranged from .60 to .75 and for non-speed tests from 
.82 to .92), Prantiya Shikshan Mahavidyalaya 
(P.S.M.) Interest Inventory, and the Brown-Holtz- 
man’s Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes were 
used for data collection. Pass-fail results and annual 
examination marks were used as criteria of 
success. Product-moment correlations and biserial 
correlations were computed and technique of 
analysis of variance was employed for analysing the 
data. 

It was observed that the findings supported the 
hypothesis that the combinations of factors required 
for success in three courses did show differences 
both in kind and in degree. Thus, while inductive rea- 
soning assumed the greatest importance for the sci- 
ence course, verbal meaning turned out to be the best 
single predictor for the arts and commerce courses, 
the magnitude being the highest for the arts course. 
The second best predictor for science was verbal 
meaning, for arts numerical facility and for commerce 
verbal facility. A combination of two factors in each 
case seemed to provide the best multiple correlation. 
As regards the comparative usefulness of the tests in- 
cluded in this battery for predicting academic success, 
it might be said that out of the eight ability tests only 
three, viz., verbal meaning, inductive reasoning and 
numerical facility seemed to be important. Study 
habits and interest, when measured by inventories of 
the type included in this study did not seem to contri- 
bute significantly to the prediction of academic suc- 
cess. With the type of correlations obtained for the 
three courses, the study suggested that better predict- 
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ion was possible for those subject areas with which 
the pupils had longer acquaintance. The study showed 
that when academic criteria were involved, differen- 
tial prediction with the help of differential aptitude 
tests was not a very promising approach. The study 
cast serious doubt on the assumption made by many 
counsellors and guidance workers that a significantly 
higher level of general mental ability was required for 
success in science course than for success in the 
arts and commerce courses, atleast at the higher se- 
condary stage. 


403. BHATNAGAR, R. P., A Study of some of the 
Personality Variables as Predictors of Acade- 
mic Achievement, Ph.D, Edu., Del. U., 1967. 


The present study attempted at finding out: (i) 
the relationship between personality needs and aca- 
demic achievement of high school students in a treat- 
ment model, keeping age, sex, and intelligence 
constant and (ii) to predict academic achievement on 
the basis of personality needs. Hypotheses tested in 
the study were : (i) personality needs and intelligence 
would be correlated and (ii) some of the personality 
needs as measured by Edward’s Personal Preference 
Schedule (EPPS) would be related to academic achi- 
evement of high school students. 


Male students of class XI of Rajasthan formed 
the sample of the study. Of the 1,941 students, 912 be- 
longed to humanities group, 476 to commerce group, 
and 553 to science group. The Hindi adaptation of Ed. 
ward’s Personal Preference Schedule was used to 
measure fifteen personality needs. The academic 
achievement was assessed in terms of composite 
scores of students on objective attainment tests in 
Hindi, elementary arithmetic, general science and 
social studies. Intelligence was measured by Jalota's 
Group Test of General Mental Ability. [fwo 
sets of correlations were computed for each age- 
group. One set of correlations was between each of 
the fifteen personality needs and academic achieve- 
ment and the other set was between intelligence and 
each of the personality needs. In order to take out 
the variability which could be predicted from intelli- 
gence, partial correlations were computed between 
personality variables and academic achievement after 
partialling out the effect of intelligence. The correla- 
tion coefficients were found to be significant. Persona- 
lity and intelligence were found to be significantly 
correlated. It was found that need for achievement, 
autonomy, intraception, succorance, dominance, nur- 
turance, endurance and aggression correlated positive- 
ly and need for deference, affiliation, and abasement 
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correlated negatively to academic achievement of the 
students. 


404. BHATT, G.P., An Experimental Study of the 
Achievements in Basic Education in the State 
of Saurashtra, Ph.D. Edu., MSU, 1961. 


The study intended to (i) devise a methodology 
of assessment of achievement in Basic education, (ii) 
find out and apply the analytic tools of evaluation 
and (iii) compare achievements in Basic and non- 
Basic schools, 

The sample for the study consisted of ninety 
pairs of students from Basic and non-Basic schools. 
These pairs were selected on the basis of socio-econo- 
mic status and intelligence. The tools used for the 
study were: (i) standardised achievement tests con- 
structed by the Faculty of Education and Psychology, 
M.S. University of Baroda, (ii) the Physical Educa- 
tion Tests constructed by N.N. Shukla, (iii) the Min- 
nesota Manual Dexterity Test, (iv) the Personality 
Rating Sheet of University Experimental School, 
Baroda, (v) the Adjustment Inventory constructed by 
H.S. Asthana and (vi) the Group Intelligence Test 
developed by the Faculty of Education and Psycho- 
logy, M.S. University of Baroda. The Student ‘t’ test 
was used for testing’ the significance of difference 
between means. 

The major findings were : (i) there were signi- 
ficant differences between means of the achievement 
scores made by the two groups of children in the 
different school subjects—languages, social studies and 
general science, and the traditional school children 
were superior to Basic school children in all these 
aspects; (ii) in personality development and character 
qualities, the Basic school children were found to be 
superior to the traditional school children; (iii) the 
mean scores on the Physical Education Achievement 
Tests of Basic school children were significantly better 
than those of traditional school children; (iv) the 
Basic school children were found to be superior in 
social adjustment to the traditional school children; 
and (v) mean score on the Minnesota Manual Dex- 
terity Test also showed superiority of Basic school 
children over traditional school children, 


405. CHOPRA, S.L., A Study of Relationship of 
Socio-Economic Factors with Achievement of 
the Students in the Secondary .Schools, Ph.D. 
Edu., Luc. U., 1964. 


___ The investigation aimed at studying the relation- 
ship between socio-economic factors and academic 
achievement with measured intelligence held constant. 
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The data on intelligence, socio-economic back- 
ground and academic achievement were collected 
from a group of 1,359 students, selected from a sample 
of 1,423 students of class X (age range from fourteen 
to twentyseven years), studying in nineteen urban and 
sixteen rural schools of Lucknow district. The tools 
for research were : (i) the Raven’s Progressive Mat- 
rices, (ii) a questionnaire prepared to collect the infor- 
mation regarding socio-economic background of 
students and (iii) the marks in the high school exami- 
nation of 1963. For a detailed study, students were 
classified into different qualitative groups and the 
mean of high school examination marks for the diff- 
erent categories were studied with the help of analysis 
of covariance technique. Multiple correlation method 
was used for studying compared relationships. 


The following were the findings of study: (i) 
None of the sons of fathers engaged in professional, 
administrative, executive and managerial jobs expect- 
ed to discontinue education, the corresponding figures 
for the agriculturist and unskilled worker groups 
were as high as sixtyfour and sixtysix percent, respec- 
tively; 96.09 percent of students who discontinued 
education attested the reason of poor economic con- 
ditions of the family. (ii) The percentage of failures 
among the students from the professional, administ- 
rative, executive and managerial groups was twenty- 
seven, while that for the other groups ranged between 
fiftynine and sixtyone. (iii) The percentages of students 
securing first class marks were twentyeight and seven, 
respectively for the two groups. (iv) On the basis of 
fathers’ education and occupation, family income, 
type of lodging, size of the family, cultural level of 
home, students belonging to the higher qualitative 
group showed significantly higher mean achievement 
than students coming from lower categories. (v) The 
difference between the academic achievements of 
different castes was significant at .05 level. (vi) Com- 
paratively larger percentage of people belonging to 
lower castes were engaged in lower occupation and 
were thus economically poorer than those belonging 
to higher castes. The groups of different castes matched 
for fathers’ occupation did not show significant diffe- 
rence in achievement. (vii) Multiple correlation 
between a combination of these factors (.350) was 
significantly higher than the multiple correlation bet- 
ween those and ‘intelligence test scores (.255). The 
difference observed in this study was the differences in 
averages, and the results, therefore, do not imply that 
children from the higher socio-economic group are 
bright and that from lower socio-economic group are 
dull and it will not be possible to predict the acade- 
mic achievement of the individual children from the 
socio-economic level of their families alone. 


D 
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406. DHALIWAL, A.S., A Study of some Factors 
contributing to Academic Success and Failure 
among High School Students—Personality Cor- 
relates of Academic Over, Underachievement, 
Ph.D. Psy., AMU, 1971. 


The purpose of the present investigation was 
primarily to study personality correlates of academic 
success-failure, or to be more precise, of academic 
over and underachievement, which has been opera- 
tionally defined respectively as positive and negative 
discrepancies between the actual academic achieve- 
ment and the predicted achievement, predicted on the 
basis of regression equation between intelligence and 
achievement, 


The study was completed in two phases. 
The pilot study was carried out on a sample of 441 
high school students. In the main study, a large samp- 
le comprising 887 subjects was taken up. The mea- 
sures of academic over and under achievement in the 
main study, i.e. the 887 negative and positive discre- 
pancies between the predicted achievement and the 
actual achievement, were treated as a continuum and 
were correlated with such variables which had shown 
any kind of relationship, linear or curvilinear in the 
pilot study. For the identification of academic success 
or failure as defined in terms of over and underachi- 
evement, two measures were needed, viz., a measure 
of intelligence which was used as the predictor vari- 
able, and a measure of actual academic achievement 
which was used as the criterion variable. For the for- 
mer measure, the Raven’s Progressive Matrices and 
the two forms of the Cattell’s Culture Fair Intelli- 
gence Test (Scale 2) were employed, while for the cri- 
terion variable essay type examination marks were uti- 
lised. The intelligence test score of each individual in 
the sample was transformed into the measure of pre- 
dicted achievement by means of regression equation 
in which the coefficient of correlation between intelli- 
gence and achievement was used. The discrepancy 
between the measure of actual achievement and the 
measure of predicted achievement was worked out for 
each pupil in the sample separately. In the pilot study, 
contrasting groups design was employed. Using the 
441 positive and negative discrepancies between the 
predicted achievement and the actual achievement, 
three comparison groups of overachieving, normal- 
achieving and underachieving students were formed. 
The three contrasting groups, thus formed, were 
equated with regard to intelligence test scores, but 
differed significantly in terms of academic achieve- 
ment, The mean differences for these three compari- 
son groups on study habits, on Cattell’s fourteen fac- 
tors of personality (HSPQ), on adjustment, security- 
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insecurity feelings, anxiety and on need of achieve- 
ment were put to t test of significance. The results 
of the pilot study indicated two kinds of relationships, 
viz., linear and curvilinear between some of the above 
mentioned non-intellectual variables on one hand, 
and academic over and underachievement on the 
other. d 

The results arrived at in the two phases of the 
investigation revealed that (i) superior study habits, 
reservedness, high verbal ability, home, emotional 
and school adjustment, poor social adjustment and 
security feelings corresponded with overachievement, 
i.e. academic success, whereas inferior study habits 
outgoing tendencies, low verbal ability, emotional in- 
stability, assertiveness, happy-go-like temperament, 
poor adjustment in home, emotional and school areas, 
good social adjustment and insecurity feelings were 
associated with academic underachievement, i.e. aca- 
demic failure; and (ii) anxiety and need for achieve- 
ment bore a curvilinear relationship with over and 
underachievement, implying thereby that both over- 
achievement and underachievement go with higher 
need for achievement and greater anxiety in compa- 
rison to normal achievement. 


407. FATHEPURIA BY ANWALA, S., Scholastic 
Backwardness. in Calcutta High Schools 
(Class VIII), D. Phil. Edu., Cal. U., 1966. 


The purpose of the present study was to in- 
vestigate into the different restricting and promot-’ 
ing factors which influence scholastic backwardness. 

The sample consisted of seventy children of 
class VIII of different Calcutta high schools, 
those who were normally progressing in the class, 
plus seventy children who were failing continuous- 
ly for two years. It was noted that the intelligence 
of 140 children was average. The sample compris- 
ed both boys and girls. Questionnaires and 
schedules were used for the collection of data, The 
data were analysed statistically to draw out infor- 
mation concerning the following three categories: 
(i) environment; (ii) economic circumstances; and 
(iii) personality of the children. The investigator in- 
terpreted the results in terms of different restricting 
and promoting factors influencing scholastic back- 
wardness. 

The findings of the study mainly revealed 
that (i) scholastic success depended upon how joy- 
fully the child applied his mind to the task; and 
(ii) unhappiness was a positive source of scholastic 
backwardness of the children. 
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408. JAIN, S., An Experimental Study of the Rela- 
tionship between Home Environment and 
Scholastic Achievement, Ph. D. Edu., Agra 
U., 1965. 


The study was designed to investigate experi- 
mentally into the influence of home environment as 
a correlate of scholastic achievement with reference 
to particular school subjects and to assess the re- 
lative importance of other contributing factors in 
the education of boys and girls. 

Five hundred and four students, of age group 
thirteen plus to fifteen plus of both the sexes 
were selected from ten higher secondary schools 
of Allahabad. All of them were putting up 
with their families. The home environment ques- 
tionnaire with three sections, viz., physical and 
topographical, emotional and socio-economic, was 
prepared. All the questions were rated on a five 
point scale. Each question was provided with five 
descriptive alternative answers and the student was 
required to underline any one of them. To ensure 
objectivity in scoring, bipolar method of rating was 
used. It was tried out. The final draft comprised 
fifty items. The test-retest reliability coefficient was 
.86 and its validity against Saxena’s inventory was 
found to be .75. A Group Verbal Test of Intelli- 
gence (B.P.T-14—prepared by Bureau of Psycho- 
logy, Allahabad) was used to measure the general 
intelligence. All these tests were administered to 
students in groups. The influence of home environ- 
ment was assessed first without applying any con- 
trol and subsequently by controlling intelligence, 
personality adjustment and schools. The basis of 
assessing the scholastic achievement was the U.P. 
Board’s high school examination marks, divided 
into the total scores in compulsory subjects and 
grand total in all the subjects (compulsory and op- 
tional subjects combined). The influence of home 
environment on the total scores in the compulsory 
subjects and the grand totals was assessed first for 
the entire sample and then separately for boys and 
girls. The influence of each of the physical, emo- 
tional and socio-economic factors was also assessed 
separately. Other variables were controlled by can- 
celling out all the cases which were beyond M + f 
SD score in tests of intelligence and personality 
adjustment. The schools were controlled by elimi- 
nating qualitatively extreme schools. Thus, the 
homogeneity of groups was maintained in respect of 
intelligence, personality adjustment and schools. 
Next, the influence of intelligence and personality 
adjustment on scholastic achievement was also 
assessed separately. The influence of all the three 
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variables on scholastic achievement was evaluated 
by statistical partialling. 

The correlation coefficients even after partial- 
ling out the effects of all the three variables on 
scholastic achievement were found to be significant 
at .01 level. The study revealed that (i) the influ- 
ence of intelligence on school achievement was the 
greatest and it had higher relationship with achieve- 
ment of boys as compared to that of girls; (ii) the 
influence of home environment on achievement was 
positive and significant; (iii) out of the three factors 
of home environment, the effect of physical and 
topographical factor was the greatest on school 
achievement followed by the emotional tone when 
no control was applied; but when controls were 
applied, the effect of emotional tone of the home 
became the greatest followed by the physical con- 
ditions; (iy) socio-economic conditions seemed to 
have no relationship with school achievement; (v) 
the influence of emotional tone of the home on 
school achievement was positive in the case of boys, 
while it was negative in the case of girls; and (vi) 
personality adjustment tended to bear almost a nega- 
tive-and significant relationship with the scholastic 
achievement, although the amount of relationship 
was_negligible. 


409. JAIN, S. K., Study Habits and Academic 
Attainment in Uttar Pradesh Colleges, Ph.D. 
Psy., Agra U., 1967. 


The study aimed at developing a standardis- 
ed study habit inventory and ascertaining the pattern 
of study habits of uniyersity students of Uttar Pra- 
desh. It also aimed at exploring the relationship 
between the study habits and students’ attainment. 

A study habit inventory was developed with 
190 statements from eight areas, viz., understand- 
ing, planning, working habits, notes taking, concen- 
tration, interest in studies, memorization and con- 
sultation habits. These were given to three experts 
for their judgements. Based on the face validity of the 
language and suitability of items to Indian conditions, 
143 items were retained. Preliminary test was tried 
out on a sample of sixtytwo students. Item analysis 
was carried out using critical ratio to find out the in- 
dex of discrimination of the items. The second draft 
contained one hundred items, A second tryout was car- 
ried out ona sample of one hundred college students. 
Item analysis was done using biserial correlation. The 
final draft contained ninety items. Reliability was 
found by split-half method, the Spearman Brown 
formula (r=.83) and test-retest method (r—.90). 
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The inventory was validated against teachers’ rat- 
ings (r=.697) and against marks obtained in an- 
nual examination (r=.597). The normative data was 
collected from a sample of 960 students drawn from 
the eight universities of Uttar Pradesh. 

The main findings of the survey were: (i) 
most of the items discriminated sufficiently between 
various attainment levels; (ii) the scores on the 
study habit inventory correlated significantly and 
positively with attainment and (iii) the coefficients 
of correlation ranged from .29 for consultation to 
.59 for the working habits. 


410. JHA, V., An Investigation into Some Factors 
related to Achievement in Science by Students 
in Secondary Schools, Ph.D. Edu., Pat. U., 
1970. 


The study examined the nature of relationship 
between intelligence, science aptitude, adjustment, 
anxiety, extraversion, study habits, and socio-eco- 
nomic status on one hand and achievement in 
science on the other. Hypotheses tested in the study 
were : (i) there exists a substantial positive relation- 
ship between achievement in science and each of the 
factors, viz., general intelligence, scientific aptitude, 
adjustment, study habits, and socio-economic status; 
and (ii) there exists a substantial negative relation- 
ship between achievement in science and anxiety and 
extraversion. 

A random sample of 342 boys and 104 girls 
was drawn from two boys’ and two girls’ schools 
situated in the same locality with identical features. 
The Mohsin’s General Intelligence Test, the Roy 
Choudhary’s Science Selection Test, the Sinha and 
Sinha’s Adjustment Inventory, the Taylor’s Mani- 
fest Anxiety Scale, the Antarmukhi Bahirmukhi 
Vyaktitva Prashnavali, the Wrenn’s Study Habit In- 
ventory, and the Kuppuswamy’s Socio-Economic Sta- 
tus Scale were used as tools of research. Achieve- 
ment in science was measured by having the aver- 
age of two preceding annual examination marks in 
science subjects, Statistical analysis was carried out 
with the help of correlation, chi-square test, t test, 
and Mann-Whitney U test. 


Following were the findings: (i) there was a 
significant positive relationship between achievement 
in science and (a) general intelligence, (b) scientific 
aptitude and (c) adjustment; (ii) there was a signi- 
ficant negative relationship between achievement in 
science and anxiety in the case of boys and com- 
bined samples, but not so in the case of girls; Gii) 
there was no relationship between achievement in 
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science and extraversion; (iv) there was a significant 
positive relationship between achievement in science 
and study habits in the case of boys and combined 
samples, but not so in the case of girls; and (v) 
there was no relationship between achievement in 
science and socio-economic status. 


411, KULSHRESHTHA, S. K., A Study of Intelli- 
gente and Scholastic Attainments of X and XI 
Class Students in Uttar Pradesh, Ph.D. Phil., 
All. U., 1956. 


The study aimed at (a) measuring the intelli- 
gence and the effect of rural and urban origin on it; 
(b) finding out the possible relationship existing bet- 
ween intelligence and scholastic attainments of stu- 
dents in different subjects; and (c) finding the factors 
responsible for the relationships and finding the signi- 
ficance of differences between the students offering 
literature and science groups of study. 


The study was conducted on a sample of 1520 
students of classes X and XI taking all the students 
of a section of literature, science and commerce 
streams from twentyeight schools and inter-colleges 
distributed all throughout the province. The sample 
of students comprised those who appeared in the high 
school examination in 1954 and 1955. The tools used 
were the Nonverbal Test of Intelligence (Group Test 
70\23), Form Relations Test (both prepared by the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology) and the 
Jalota’s Group Test of General Mental Ability. The 
examination marks were taken as the measure of 
attainment. The data thus collected were subjected to 
multiple correlation and factor analysis. 


It was found that (i) in all the three tests the 
science group proved to be superior to the literature 
group in each class; (ii) the intellectual maturity of 
students in the intermediate science was far superior 
to the intermediate literature group; (iii) in compari- 
son to the intermediate literature group, the students 
in the high school offering science group occupied 
a superior position; (iv) the correlations of the intelli- 
gence test scores with the subject marks were com- 
paratively smaller than the inter-correlations amongst 
the scores of subjects themselves—most of the corre- 
lation coefficients between intelligence test scores and 
subjects marks were too small to have any predictive 
value; (v) the factor analysis by Thurstone’s centroid 
method yielded three factors in each of (a) high 
school literature group—General Educational Ability, 
General Reasoning (GR) and Verbal Comprehension 
(VO), (b) high school science group—General Edu- 
cational Ability, Logical Reasoning (LR) and Gene- 
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ral Reasoning (GR) and intermediate literature 
group—General Educational Ability, Verbal Com- 
prehension (VC) and Logical Reasoning (LR); (vi) 
General Reasoning (GR) factor identified in the high 
school literature and high school science groups was 
orthogonally opposite to the General Educational 
Ability factor; (vii) GR found its representation only 
on those variables which did not seem to contain any 
factor saturation; all such variables were from the 
intelligence test group; (viii) VC factor could be iden- 
tified only in the literature groups of high school 
and intermediate; (ix) LR found its representation 
in the high school science group and the inter- 
mediate literature group. 


412. KUMAR, V., Maladjustment among certain 
Higher Secondary Students and its relation to 
their Atttainment, Ph.D. Psy., Agra U., 1963. 


The study aimed at quantitatively studying the 
adjustments of higher secondary students and their 
relationship with their class attainments, It also aim- 
ed at developing a valid and reliable adjustment in- 
ventory in Hindi for the use in this study. 

Study was concerned with the adjustments of 
preadolescents and adolescents. The problem areas 
explored were related to home, social and school situ- 
ations as well as health and emotional life. Items 
relating to the areas mentioned were presented to 
fifty students of class IX. ‘Problems of concern’ were 
ascertained from the responses. An adjustment in- 
ventory was developed of the basis of the Wood- 
worth’s Personal Data Sheet and the Bell’s Adjust- 
ment Inventory. The Laird Adjustment Inventory 
and the Asthana’s Adjustment Inventory were also 
consulted. Item analysis was done after experimental 
tryout on one hundred students. The final draft con- 
sisted of eighty items from the areas of home ad- 
justments, social adjustments, health and emotional 
adjustments and school adjustments. The split-half 
reliability coefficient for odd and even items came to 
0.94. The validity against teachers’ ratings and 
parents’ ratings was established. The above test was 
used to assess the adjustment of ‘students of high 
schools in Meerut, in class IX. The sample consisted 
of 874 students from ten institutions, but the class 
attainment was studied only for 755 students. 


It was found that about half of the students were 
excessively dependent upon their parents. One-fifth 
Of the students felt they were not loved in the 
family and felt their parents were disappointed with 
them. Responses on social scale manifested a 
majority of the students as being introverted, shy and 
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possessed of insecurity feelings. One-third of the stu- 
dents were touchy having a deep rooted sense of in- 
feriority. School adjustments also of these students 
were poor. The coefficient of correlation between 
the adjustments and class attainments was found to 
be .27 with PE + 0.026. It was found further that 
class attainments were very much affected by the 
quality of home and school adjustments. 


4/3. LOHITHAKSHAN, P. M., An Analytical and 
Experimental Study of Backwardness at the 
Primary School Stage, Ph.D. Edu., Madras U., 
1961. 


The purposes of this investigation were (i) to 
determine the association of social environmental 
factors with educational backwardness, (ii) to experi- 
mentally analyse the behavioural tendencies of back- 
ward children and (iii) to study these children by 
using the sociometric technique. 


The sample was drawn from two upper primary 
classes of seven primary schools within the radius 
of four miles. Eightytwo boys and fiftysix girls of 
backward group and seventysix boys and fiftytwo 
girls of normal group were studied on the basis of 
testing and teachers’ ratings. For behaviour traits, 
fifty pupils of normal group and fiftysix pupils of 
backward group were studied through observation. 
The study was limited to the backwardness in only 
two subjecis, viz., mother tongue and arithmetic. 
For general backwardness, intelligence and achieve- 
ment, tests were used. The Draw-a-Man Test, the 
Schonell’s Essential Problem Arithmetic Test, the 
Silent Reading Test and a language composition test 
were used with modifications. Some information 
was also collected by a case study schedule. A 
sociometric test was administered to ascertain the 
part played by the backward child in the classroom 
group. 

The important findings were as follows: (i) the 
educational backwardness was associated with com- 
munal backgroundness; (ii) early admission to higher 
classes on the basis of private study had a healthy 
influence on educational achievement; (iii) the first- 
borns were not different from others; (iv) poor 
economic home conditions as well as irregular school 
attendance were related to educational backward- 
ness; (v) the pupils of backward group were signifi- 
cantly lower in intelligence; (vi) the backward children 
were inferior with regard to the following traits : 
confidence, persistence, assertive attitude, observation, 
capability, concentration, favourable attitude towards 
school work, sociability, sensitivity : to- praise and 
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blame, and regard for self; (vii) the backward pupils 
tended to be less enterprising in school work, less 
envious and less cheerful; (viii) they seemed to be 
less adjustable; the boys were less social and the 
girls less adjustable; (ix) the backward children pre- 
ferred normal children as their friends. 


414. LULLA, B. P., SHAH, G. B., and DARJI, 
D. R., Investigation into the Academic Causes 
of Backwardness in Mathematics at the Ele- 
mentary Stage (Classes I-VII), Centre of Ad- 
vanced Study in Education, Baroda, 1966a. 


The study was undertaken with the following 
/ objectives: (i) to study the factors in the schools 
which lead to low achievement of pupils in mathe- 
matics; (ii) to know the causes leading to low 
achievement of the pupils in the subject as view:d 
by the teachers and headmasters of the elementary 
schools of Gujarat; (iii) to have an idea of the 
position of teaching mathematics; (iv) “to collect 
suggestions to improve the teaching of mathematics 
from teachers and headmasters of these schools; (v) 
to explore the possibilities of preparing remedial 
programme or material for such low achievers in 
mathematics; and (vi) to recommend measures of 
improyement in courses, textbooks, teaching methods, 
evaluation scheme and school administration with 
a view to helping low achievers in the subject. 


For this purpose a questionnaire was prepared 
and administered. It was found that every teacher in 
the elementary school could be regarded as a teacher 
of mathematics. 


Some of the findings were (i) the syllabus was 
out of date, lop-sided, impractical and far away 
from the realities; (ii) some content in the syllabus 
was difficult to teach; (iii) the textbooks made 
use of both the old and new measures, (iv) limited 
scope for oral work weakened the skill of calculation 
im the pupils; (v) self-explanatory illustrations were 
found quite inadequate; (vi) for first three grades, 
there were no prescribed textbooks; (vii) teachers 
failed to understand four fundamental methods to 
be followed; (viii) majority of the schools had no 
reference books; (ix) sometimes pupils were ad- 
mitted at a premature age; (x) timetable was not rigid- 
ly followed; (xi) there was no provision for effective 
and useful teaching aids; and (xii) overcrowded 
classes, frequent transfer of the teachers, irregularity 
of attendance contributed a lot to the low achieve- 


ment of the pupils. 
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415, LULLA, B. P., SHAH G. B., and DARJI, D. R., 
Investigation into the Causes of General Back- 
wardness at the Elementary Stage (Classes I- 
VII), Centre of Advanced Study in Education, 
Baroda, 1966b. 


The investigation aims: (i) to study the factors 
in school which lead to low achievement of pupils 
in general; (ii) to know the causes or conditions lead- 
ing to low overall achievement of the pupils in 
school subjects as visualized by the teachers and 
headmasters of the elementary schools of Gujarat; 
Gii) to have an idea of the present position of teach- 
ing various subjects in the elementary schools of 
Gujarat; (iv) to collect suggestions for improving 
teaching in the elementary schools of Gujarat from the 
experienced teachers and headmasters of such 
schools; (v) to explore the possibilities of preparing 
remedial programme or material for such low 
achievers in various subjects; and (vi) to recommend 
measures of improvement in courses, textbooks, 
teaching methods, evaluation scheme and school ad- 
ministration with a view to helping low achievers. 

The investigation was conducted with two 
approaches, viz., through circulation of the ques- 
tionnaires among the teachers and headmasters of 
the elementary schools of Gujarat and the case stu- 
dies of the children’ of municipal schools of the 
Baroda city, whose achievement in general was low 
at three successive examinations. The questionnaires 
were mailed to 1,000 elementary schools of Gujarat. 
It covered all types of schools in rural areas, urban 
areas and semiurban areas. 

The general findings of the study were: (i) ad- 
verse school conditions affected pupils’ achievement; 
(ii) scholastic underachievement was both a social and 
a school problem, i.e. pupils’ backwardness in schools 
was intimately related to their family conditions and 
social background; (iii) quality of teachers affected 
both school progress and performance of pupils; (iv) 
faulty habits of pupils were directly related to their 
scholastic backwardness; (v) poor school administra- 
tive procedures hindered pupils’ achievement; (vi) 
unplanned curriculum and inadequate textbooks were 
also responsible for low achievement of pupils; and 
(vii) emphasis on narrow subjective examinations 
affected pupils’ performance adversely. 


416. LULLA, B. P., SHAH, G. B., and DARJI, 
D. R., Investigation into the Academic Causes 
of Backwardness in Social Studies at the Ele- 
mentary stage (classes 1-VII), Centre of Ad- 
vanced Study in Education, Baroda, 1966c. 


The investigation was undertaken with the follow- 
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ing objectives: (i) to study the factors in the school 
which lead to low achievement of normal pupils in 
social studies; (ii) to know the causes leading to low 
achievement of the pupils in the subject as viewed by 
the teachers and headmasters of the elementary 
schools of Gujarat; (iii) to have an idea of the then 
prevailing position of teaching of social studies in 
the elementary schools of Gujarat; (iv) to collect sug- 
gestions to improve the teaching of social studies in 
the elementary schools of Gujarat from the teachers 
and headmasters of schools; (v) to explore the possi- 
bilities of preparing a remedial programme or material 
for low achievers in social studies; and (vi) to re- 
commend measures for improvement of courses, text- 
books, teaching methods, evaluation scheme and 
school administration with a view to helping low 
achievers in the subject. 

The investigation was conducted with two 
approaches, viz., through circulation of the question- 
naires among teachers and headmasters of the elemen- 
tary schools of Gujarat and through case studies of the 
children of municipal schools of Baroda city, whose 
achievement in social studies was low at three suc- 
cessive examinations, These case studies revealed the 
factors in home and community and the factors in 
school Jeading to low achievement of the children in 
social studies. The data collected through question- 
naire revealed the academic factors leading to the Jow 
achievement of the children in social studies, as per- 
ceived by the teachers and headmasters of the ele- 
mentary schools of Gujarat, To have a rough idea 
about the causes of low achievement of the children 
in general and in different subjects in particular, a 
seminar of the teachers and the headmasters of ele- 
mentary schools of the Baroda Municipal Corpora- 
tion was held by the CASE. With the help of the de- 
liberations of the seminar, an opinionnaire was con- 
structed and circulated among the teachers and the 
headmasters of the elementary schools of Baroda 
Municipal Corporation and the elementary schools 
of Baroda District. Another questionnaire was con- 
structed on the basis of these opinions and adminis- 
tered. Personal interviews with these teachers and 
headmasters were also conducted, 


The following were found to be the academic 
causes of backwardness in social studies. They per- 
tained to defects in curriculum, teaching material, 
teachers and teaching methods, administration, in 
schools, and of examinations, Majority of the teachers 
found the prescribed syllabus of the subject as too 
heavy, divorced from real life situations and some- 
times even beyond the gtasp of a teacher. Textbooks 
in geography were found to have outdated maps, 
while those of history were found overloaded with 
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facts. These books failed to cater to the needs of 
students. Explanations to the fundamental concepts 
were lacking. Teaching aids were either not available 
at all or were scarcely used. Two-thirds of the tea- 
chers lacked training and were wholly dependent on 
the textbooks. On the spot excursions and study tours 
could not be organised due to paucity of funds. 
Classes were overcrowded. Teachers were overbur- 
dened with nonacademic work. Therefore, personal 
guidance to these low achievers was not possible. Pro- 
per inspection and supervision by the heads of the 
schools were lacking. Teachers were weary of trans- 
fers, Private tuitions and cheap guides formed a great 
hindrance in the mental development of these low 
achievers. Examination system in vogue failed to 
evaluate the efficacy of learning experiences provided 
to the children. Results of these examinations were 
used only for promotion purposes and no particular 
follow-up work was done to help the low achievers, 
Other defects noted for causing underachievement 
were that of physical defects in children, poor and 
discouraging home conditions and lack of motivation 
and aptitude towards the subject. 


417. MATHUR, K., Effects of Socio-Economic 
Status on the Achievement and Behaviour of 
Higher Secondary School Students, Ph.D. Psy., 
Agra U., 1963. 


The study was designed to test the following 
hypotheses: (i) students of higher socio-economic 
Status (SES) show significantly higher educational 
achievement; (ii) variation in educational achieve- 
ment positively corresponds to variation in intelli- 
gence; (iii) the conduct of students who belong to 
higher socio-economic status (SES) is better than 
those who belong to lower socio-economic status; (iv) 
IQ positively corresponds with the socio-economic 
status of students; (v) behaviour is positively related 
to intelligence; and (vi) students of higher socio- 
economic status are younger than their counterparts, 

Five hundred students (309 boys and 191 girls) 
of classes IX and X were selected randomly from 
seven boys’ and three girls’ higher secondary schools 
of Aligarh. The study was conducted at three stages, 
viz., pilot study, main study and an interpretative 
study which was actually a Supplementary study to 
find out the causes underlying the differences, This 
interpretative study was conducted on a stratified 
random sample selected by picking seventeen per- 
cent cases from the sample of the main study. The 
research tools used included (i) the SES scale—the 
ratings of independent judges on a five point scale 
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according to the social prestige of the occupations; 
(ii) the achievement test of the Bureau of Education- 
al and Vocational Guidance, Bihar; (iii) a five point 
rating scale constructed for measuring the personality 
components and behaviour; (iv) the Standardised Test 
of Intelligence of U.P. Bureau of Psychology; (v) 
the Bell’s Adjustment Inventory (student form); (vi) 
the Maslow’s Security-Insecurity Inventory; and (vii) 
an invenotry of study habits, Correlational and t test 
techniques were used for the analysis of data. 


The results revealed that : (i) the SES did con- 
tribute to the differences in the ratings about the con- 
duct of students; (ii) the phi coefficients between 
achievement and SES, and between intelligence and 
SES were .70 and .84, respectively; (iii) the students 
who were rated high in personality components were 
superior in intelligence also; (iv) students of higher 
SES were younger than the students of lower SES; 
(v) the percentage of students belonging to higher 
SES was high for superior intelligence; (vi) achieve- 
ment was highly correlated (r=.67) to adjustment; 
(vii) more secure individuals were better in their be- 
haviour as well as in achievement; (viii) calculated 
ratios between scores of adjustment inventory with 
rated conduct, security-insecurity inventory and in- 
telligence were .87, .72 and .89, respectively; and 
(ix) the variable of study habits was highly correlated 
(r=.78) with scholastic achievement. 


418. MISHRA, H. K., Personality Factors in High 
and Low Achievers in Engineering Education, 
Ph.D. Edu., IIT, Kharagpur, 1962. 


This is a comparative study of nonacademic 
background and personality structure of high and 
low achievers in engineering education. 


Two groups of high and low achievers were 
formed from amongst different engineering courses. 
In addition to studying personality traits, data on 
income, aspirations, identification of ideal engineers 
and rural and urban living were obtained for both 
the groups. 


The study revealed that personality patterns 
of the two groups differed in traits like anxiety, 
judgement and neuroticism. There were, however, no 
differences in their intelligence, attitude towaids 
teachers, social adjustment and total emotionality. 
Groups did not seem to differ on other dimensions 


either. 
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419. NAYAR, P. P., Some Predictors of Achieve- 
ments in Science at the Secondary School 
Stage, Ph.D. Edu., Ker. U., 1971. 


This study attempted to predict achievements in 
science with the help of following six variables: ver- 
bal reasoning ability, numerical ability, comprehen- 
sion and interpretation, problem solving, critical 
thinking ability and spatial ability. Factor analysis 
of the correlation matrix of the above variables was 
also carried out to study the amount of variance 
that could be attributed to aptitude for science. 

The pretesting for conducting item analysis for 
the tools used was done on 370 students (195 boys 
and 175 girls) studying in standard X in selected 
schools in Trivandrum revenue district, Kerala. The 
tools used were: (i) Verbal Reasoning Test of the 
NCERT (VR); (ii) Numerical Ability Test Form A 
of the Differential Aptitude Test (NA); (iii) adapted 
version of the Comprehension and Interpretation of 
the Educational Testing Service Cooperative Science 
Test Form Y (CI), Part TI; (iv) the Problem Solving 
Test based on the Cooperative Sequential Test of 
Educational Progress Science Test; (v) adapted ver- 
sion of the Watson-Glasser Critical Thinking Apprai~ 
sal; and (vi) the revised Minnesota Paper Form 
Board Test AA (FB) to measure spatial ability. Re- 
liability of these tests were established by test-retest 
(N=135) and split-half (N=441) methods. Standard 
errors of measurement of test scores were also cal- 
culated. Tests were validated against school marks 
in science. Predictive validity studies were attempted 
by following up fortytwo students of first year pre- 
degree class and 180 of second year predegree class 
taking marks in science as criterion. A stratified sam- 
ple of 441 students (231 boys and 210 girls) was 
drawn considering the variables of sex, area (rural 
or urban) and age. 

The main findings were: (i) the differences 
between the mean scores of boys and girls on Nume- 
rical Ability, Problem Solving and Critical Thinking 
Appraisal Tests were significant at .01 level, boys 
being superior; (ii) there was however, no significant 
difference between the mean performance of rural and 
urban students on the six experimental and the cri- 
terion variables; (iii) the correlation coefficient bet- 
ween the scores on critical thinking criterion, in case 
of boys, was significant at .05 level; (iv) there were 
significant differences at .05 level between boys and 
girls in their correlations in VR and CI, girls being 
superior in both the cases; (v) the multiple correla- 
tion coefficients were: NA and VR=.6005, NA, VR 
and CI=.6383 and NA, VR, CI and FB=.6525; (vi) 
the variances of the four tests for school science 
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were 15.6 percent (NA), 13.6 percent (VA), 9.5 per- 
cent (CI) and 5.6 percent (FB); (vii) these four 
tests had highest validity of any combination of tests 
chosen from the six tests used; (viii) three common 
factors were revealed in this study, which have been 
named as General Factor ‘g’, Conceptual Facility 
and Numerical Facility; and (ix) the study revealed 
agreement, to a great extent, between the findings ob- 
tained through multiple correlation and through fac- 
tor analysis. 


420. PAL, S. K., and SAXENA, P.C., The Problems 
of Over, Under, and Normal Achieving College 
Students, Dept. of Edu., All. U., 1970. (NCERT 
financed) 


The investigation was undertaken with the 
purpose of empirically determining the extent, range 
and nature of problems of over, under and normal- 
achieving students and to know the degree to which 
these problems press upon the different groups of 
achievers to help or retard their academic perfor- 
mance. It also sought to probe into the study habits, 
self-concept, attitudes, interests and future vocational 
plans of overs, unders and normals. The hypotheses 
examined were: (i) the underachievers are troubled 
with larger number of problems as compared to overs 
and normals; (ii) the underachievers tend to indicate 
more problems in the areas of finance and adjustment 
` to college work; (iii) the underachievers are concerned 
more with outdoor games as compared to others; 
(iv) the overachievers have better study habits; they 
devote more hours to study and possess positive at- 
titudes towards school, peers, teachers and education; 
(v) problems of the under, over and normal-achieving 
students differ from curriculum to curriculum and 
(vi) the unders, overs and normals, from university and 
associated. colleges are alike with respect to their 
problems, study habits, self-concept, study hours and 
attitudes. 

The random sample consisted of 305 students 
from biology curriculum and 517 from mathematics 
curriculum of science faculties of Lucknow, Gorakh 
pur, Allahabad universities and two affiliated colleges. 

The three groups of over, under and normal 
achieving students were identified on the basis of the 
ability scores on the Joshi’s Test of Mental Ability 
and the achievement scores (B.Sc. Part I marks). 
Those above average in ability and below average in 
achievement Were regarded as the underachievers. The 
diagonally Opposite categories represented the over- 
achievers. Those who had achievement commen- 
surate with their mental ability were designated as 
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normal achievers. Thus, 173 overachievers and 259 
underachievers were identified. The rest were treated 
as normals. The three groups were matched for age, 
sex, caste, marital status, parental education, income 
and occupation. Personal data schedule, interview 
schedules for the under and over achievers and 
teachers, the Mooney’s Problem Checklist (college 
form) and a Hindi Adaptation of the Brown and 
Holtzman’s Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes 
were used. 


The analysis revealed the following: (i) The un- 
derachievers had higher problem levels. They differed 
from curriculum to curriculum and were more inter- 
ested in outdoor games. (ii) As regards the mathema- 
tics curriculum sample in universities, the underachie- 
vers showed more concern over finances, living condi- 
tions and employment than the others; they also had 
more problems in areas of adjustment to college work, 
the future vocational and educational plans, 
curriculum and teaching procedure as com- 
pared to the overachievers; they looked more 
for personal help from the teachers; they 
were also more inclined to be members of poli- 
tical parties; and study hours, attitudes and self-con- 
cept did not countribute to the underachievement of 
this group. (iii) As regards the biology curriculum 
sample, the three groups were alike in their problems. 
The underachievers identified numerically more 
problems in areas of finance, living conditions and 
employment and future vocational and educational 
plans; and study hours, study habits and self-concepts 
did not influence underachievement. (iv) The under- 
achievers showed more positive attitudes towards 
school, peers, teachers and studies. (v) The biology 
underachievers were less interested in botany and 
chemistry and their interests were in reading stories 
and playing outdoor games. (vi) As regards the 
mathematics and biology curricula in the associated 
colleges, there were few areas on which the under and 
overachievers from associated colleges had more 
problems as compared to the underachievers from the 
university. (vii) Their problems were concentrated in 
areas of health and physical development, finances, 
living conditions and employment, social-psychological 
relations, home and family, morals and religion and the 
vocational and educational future. (viii) As regards 
the biology curriculum sample, the underachievers of 
associated colleges expressed more problems. (ix) The 
underachievers assigned underachievement to 
family’s economic needs, defective college education, 
overcrowding in classes, lack of motivation, parental 
disinterestedness and sociability. (x) Teachers thought 
underachievement was due to chance factors in exam- 
inations, weak background, nonacademic activities 
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and financial difficulties. (xi) The overachievers in 
the mathematics curriculum of the three univs.sities 
had fewer problems regarding finances, living condi- 
tions and employment, adjustment to college work, fu- 
turé vocational and educational plans, curriculum and 
teaching procedure as compared to the underachievers. 
(xii) The overachievers marked higher in problems 
of health and physical development and they pos- 
sessed better study habits, study hours, attitudes to- 
wards school, teachers, peers and studies. (xiii) As 
compared to other groups, the biology overachievers 
of universities expressed numerically more problems 
in- areas of social and recreational activities, 
home and family, adjustment to college work 
and curriculum and teaching procedure, and differ- 
ed significantly from the other groups on the se- 
cond and last areas; study did not help achievement; 
and more overachievers preferred teaching profession. 
(xiv) Comparing the overachievers of colleges and 
universities of the mathematics curriculum, the for- 
mer appeared more concerned about health and phy- 
sical development and differed significantly from 
the unders; and the overs from the associated col- 
leges had better study habits and attitudes towards 
school, teachers, peers and studies. (xv) The 
overachievers in biology curriculum were more 
concerned with problems in the area of social and 
recreational activities, and differed significantly 
from the unders in health and physical development, 
but not as regards study habits, self-concept and 
attitudes towards school, teachers, studies and peers. 
(xvi) The overachievers attached importance to 
motivation and parental education. (xvii) The nor 
malachievers of the mathematics curriculum of uni- 
versities had problems in adjustment to college work; 
they put in more hours of study, had better study 
habits and possessed more positive attitudes towards 
studies, peers, school and teachers, but the self-con- 
cept made no difference; and their reading interest 
was high in detective stories and they participated 
more in social activities. In the biology curriculum, 
the normals put in less hours of work and possessed 
less positive attitude towards school, teachers, 
studies and peers, and they preferred professional 
colleges. 


421. PANDIT, K. L, The Role of Anxiety in 
Learning and Academic Achievement of Child- 
ren, Ph.D. Edu., Del. U., 1969. 


The purpose was to study the role of anxiety in 
academic learning and achievement of school boys 
of grade V. The major hypothesis was that an overall 
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negative relationship exists between anxiety and other 
independent variables. 


The sample consisted of 145 grade V boys in 
one elementary school in Delhi. The CIE Group 
Test of {Intelligence (11-12) and the adaptations of 
four anxiety scales (MAS, GASC, TASC, AASC) 
were used. Two questionnaires, one seeking inform- 
ation about socio-economic status and the other, re- 
garding the relationship of the subjects with their 
respective parents and siblings, and the demands 
which the parents impose on them with regard to 
their academic achievement, an observation schedule 
and achievement tests in Hindi and Mathematics 
were also prepared and used. 

The important findings were: (i) anxiety bore 
a negative relationship with learning and academic 
achievement; (ii) subjects having less anxiety were 
found superior in learning and achievement, irres- 
pective of the task difficulty, to those having more 
anxiety; (iii) high learners and achievers were more 
anxious than low achievers and learners in motivat- 
ing content situations; (iv) when anxiety was experi- 
mentally induced, lowest anxiety group showed 4 
significant improvement in achievement in the retest, 
while the highest anxiety group showed poor per- 
formance in the retest; (v) subjects with low intelli- 
gence and high anxiety did not improve in achieve- 
ment upto the expectation as a result of induced 
anxiety; (vi) better achievement did not act as a re- 
inforcement in improving achievement of high an- 
xious low achievers; and (vii) anxiety interfered 
with the retention of learning. 


422. PASSI, B.K., An Exploratory Study of Crea- 
tivity and its relationship with Intelligence and 
Achievement in School Subjects at Higher 
Secondary Stage, Ph.D. Edu., Pan. U., 1972. 


The aims were (i) to develop a battery of tests 
of creativity (both in English and Hindi) for measu- 
ring verbal and nonverbal factors involved in creati- 
vity; (ii) to explore the relationship between creativity 
on the one hand and the variables of intelligence- 
verbal and nonverbal, scholastic achievement, sex, 
residential background and age on the other; and 
Gii) to suggest measures for incorporating the applica- 
tions of research findings. Nine research hypotheses 
were framed as follows: (i) the distribution of the 
scores of creativity based on the battery of tests of 
creativity is normal for the total sample; (ii) low re- 
lationship exists between creativity and intelligence; 
(iii) creativity is a multi-factor construct having both 
verbal and nonverbal type of factors; (iv) there is 


significant sex difference in creativity; (v) urban and 
rural groups of students differ significantly in creati- 
vity; (vi) grade to grade (IX through XT) differences 
exist in mean scores on the Tests of Creativity ( the 
hypothesis implies that the developmental trends in- 
dicating increase in mean scores from lower to the 
higher grade are likely to be observed); (vii) low re- 
lationship exists between creativity and achievement 
at higher secondary stage; (viii) double-talented (high 
creative-high intelligent), single-talented (high 
creative-low intelligent, and high intelligent-low 
creative) groups of higher secondary stage students 
differ significantly with regard to achievement in 
school subjects; and (ix) creativity and intelligence 
have significant contribution (beta coefficient) for 
predicting the criterion of school achievement when 
studied with the help of multiple regression equation 
approach, 


Six different samples of higher secondary school 
students were drawn at different stages of the research 
project in order to fulfil different purposes, viz., 
(i) selection of the type of test items, (ii) pooling 
source material for test items, (iii) item analysis of 
the battery of tests of creativity, (iv) reliability and 
validity, (v) testing the hypotheses, and (vi) cross 
validation of multiple regression equation. The 
fifth sample meant for testing the hypotheses con- 
sisted of 600 higher secondary school boys and girls 
of rural and urban areas of the Punjab, Haryana 
and union territory of Chandigarh. Multi-stag> 
random clustered design of sampling was employed 
to pick up the sample from the population of 
students of grades IX, X and XI of the above states. 
Different tools, viz., questionnaire for personal data, 
the Things-Done-of-Your-Own checklist, the Raven’s 
Standard Progressive Matrices, the Jalota’s Group 
Test of General Mental Ability, school records for 
scholastic achievement and the Passi’s Tests of 
Creativity, were used to collect data. The battery 
of tests, viz., the Passi’s Tests of Creativity which in- 
cluded six subtests—both verbal and nonverbal—was 
constructed and standardised in Indian conditions. The 
different subtests included in the battery are (i) the 
seeing problems test, (ii) the unusual uses test, (iii) the 
Consequences test, (iv) the test of inquisitiveness, 
(v) the square puzzle test and (vi) the blocks test of 
creativity. Fifteen different types of scores like 
seeing problems, fluency, flexibility, originality, per- 
Sistency, inquistiveness, etc., were derived from this 
battery of tests of creativity. Test-retest, split-half re- 
liability, concurrent-convergent, divergent and fac- 
torial validity were worked out. Test-retest reliability 
coefficients for the six tests of creativity ranged bet- 
ween .68 and .97 (median r=.83). The split half coeffi- 
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cients for three verbal tests had a median r of .80. 
The median validity coefficients against external 
measures of the Things-Done-on-your-Own checklist, 
the Raven’s Standard Progressive Matrices, the 
Jalota’s Group Test of General Mental Ability and 
achievement scores were .60, .27, .27 and .30 respec- 
tively. The first coefficient represents convergent 
validity, while the latter three represent divergent 
validity coefficients. Factorial validity of the tests 
against factors, viz., Verbal Creativity and Nonverbal 
Creativity ranged from .305 to .745. Percentile norms 
for all the six tests were established. 


It was found that creativity scores were normally 
distributed among higher secondary students. The 
product-moment coefficients between creativity on 
the one hand and nonverbal and verbal intelligence 
on the other, were .266 and .335 (significant at .01 
level) respectively. The presence of curvilinear rela- 
tionship between creativity and intelligence suggested 
the possibility of a threshold beyond which any in- 
crement in intelligence score would not contribute to 
corresponding increment in creativity scores. The 
principal component and varimax solution suggested 
that intelligence and creativity are two different con- 
structs. Also creativity is a multi-factor construct 
having verbal and nonverbal factors. The four-way 
analysis of variance followed by t test demonstraied 
that except sex, the other variables, viz., residence, 
grade and intelligence contributed significant vari- 
ance for the criterion variable of creativity. The in- 
teraction of sex x grade x residence x intelligence 
was significant at .01 level. The t test demonstrated 
that girls were superior to boys in nonverbal creati- 
vity and boys superior to girls in verbal creativity. 
The significant developmental trends of creativity 
scores along grades were observed from grade 
IX through grade XI. Urban students were 
found to be significantly better than rural 
Students. The study of the criterion variable 
of scholastic achievement was found to be 
significantly influenced by the major effects of sex, 
residence, grade, creativity and intelligence as well 
as the interactional ‘effects of sex x residence x 
grade. The double-talented; single-talented and non 
talented groups were found to have significantly dif- 
ferent mean achievement scores — differences in 
favour of talented groups. Even the multiple regres- 
sion analysis suggested the same thing, i.e., verbal 
intelligence and creativity, although have low rela- 
tionship with achievement (R—.462 and R=.385 
respectively), yet each of them contributes significant 
variance. The multiple regression equation was cross- 
validated with a different sample. Educational im- 
plications of the findings are also given in the study. 
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423. PATEL, K., Survey of Language Achieve- 
ment, Reasoning Ability and Memory in re- 
lation to Academic Achievement among High 
School Pupils attending English Medium 
Schools in and around Calcutta, St. Xaviers’ 
College, Calcutta, 1967. (NCERT financed) 


Some important objectives of the present investi- 
gation were (i) to consider some of the factors which 
influence memory, reasoning and mastery over lang- 
uage; (ii) to see the relationships between the lang- 
uage, reasoning and memory variables; and (iii) to 
study the contribution of language, reasoning and 
memory to school achievement and the contribution 
of reasoning and memory to language achievement. 

The investigation was conducted on 367 boys 
and 198 girls of class X drawn from eighteen English 
medium schools located in and around Calcutta. 
The technique of stratified sampling with propor- 
tional allocations was adopted for drawing the sam- 
ple. The 1960 revision of the Cooperative English 
Test, Form 2B was used to measure language ach- 
jevement. Four factorial reasoning tests of the Ap- 
praisal Division, Indian Statistical Institute (analo- 
gies, incomplete sets, combinations and verbal rea- 
soning) were used as measures of reasoning, while the 
Wechsler Memory Scale, Form (T) was used as a 
measure of memory. 

The salient findings of this study were: (i) the 
Indian students of grade X learning English as the 
first language obtained scores comparable to grade 
X students of USA, while those learning it as a 
second language were about two years behind; (ii) 
the factors influencing the performance of students 
on the language, reasoning and memory tests were, 
(a) subject stream, (b) school leaving examination, 
(c) whether English was being learnt as a first or 
second language and (d) the type of school in which 
they studied, the school being classified according 
to the amount of fees charged; (iii) the intercorre- 
lations among the language variables were fairly 
high, while those among the reasoning variables were 
very moderate; the correlations among the schoci 
achievement variables indicated that a good student, 
as rated by the school teacher, obtained high marks 
in English, the elective subjects, core subjects and 
the Indian language; (iv) memory and verbal reason- 
ing made significant contributions to total school 
achievement, while combination of verbal reasoning 
and memory made significant contribution to, per- 
formance in the core subjects for both the sexes; 
and (v) the verbal reasoning, memory and combi- 
nations made significant contributions tO each of 
the three criterion variables obtained for the Cooper- 
ative English Test for both the sexes. 
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424. PATHAK, A. B., Factors Differentiating High 
and Low Achievers in Science, Ph.D. Edu., 
Udai. U., 1972. 


The purpose of this investigation was to study 
factors which would differentiate high achievers 
from low achievers in science. To fulfil the objectives 
in view it was sought to develop a tool to assess the 
study habits as well as skills of science students. 

The sample consisted of 105 high and 
100 low achievers in science, selected from 1,910 
science students of class X of eleven higher secon- 
dary schools in Rajasthan. In order to have a rep- 
resentative sample, the schools were selected from 
three different educational levels. The high and low 
achievers were selected on the basis of two criteria, 
viz., (i) the school examination marks and (ii) the 
scores obtained by students on the achievement test 
constructed by the investigator. The top ten percent 
who scored high in the achievement test and whose 
school marks were also high, were considered as 
high achievers. The low achievers were those ten per 
cent who scored less in both. Intelligence, personality 
traits, interest patterns, socio-economic status and 
the study habits of high and low achievers were sur- 
veyed and compared. The differentiating factors 
were thus located. Five tools were- used: (i) the 
Jalota’s Test of General Mental Ability, (ii) the 
Mehta’s Vocational Interest Checklist, (iii) the Rot- 
ter’s Incomplete Sentence Blank, (iv) an achieve: 
ment test in science developed by the investigator 
(v) the Socio-Economic Blank and (vi) the Study 
Habits and Skills Inventory. 

The important findings were: (i) the high 
achievers had a significantly higher mean IQ (131.2) 
than the low achievers (93.7); (ii) eightyfour percent 
of the low achievers frequently expressed fear of 
failure in examination and lack of interest in studies, 
whereas the high achievers were more optimistic 
about academic future and they aspired to achieve 
high standards; (iii) even less confident high achiev- 
ers did not worry about failure, but they were wor- 
ried about retaining their division; (iv) the overall 
socio-economic status of high achievers was signiti- 
cantly higher, (v) the high achievers were mostly from - 
the top three occupational categories, i.e., professional, 
semi-professional, clerical; (vi) the overall adjust- 
ment of the high achievers was significantly better 
than the low achievers; (vii) both had favourable 
attitude towards their mother, but were non-com- 
mittal about their attitude towards their father; both 
had hostile attitude towards the older generation; 
both high achievers and low achievers showed dif- 
ference in their attitude towards their peers as well; 
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more high achievers had a _ favourable 
attitude towards their peer group than the 
low achievers; (viii) occupations like farming, busi- 
ness, clerical jobs were preferred by equal percentage 
of high and low achievers; (ix) the educational back- 
ground as well as the financial condition of parents 
was better in the case of high achievers; (x) study 
habits and skills of high achievers were better than 
those of low achievers; and (xi) the two groups did 
not differ significantly with regard to their interest 
patterns. 


425. PILLAI, N. P., An Investigation into the Orga- 
nisational and Administrative Factors which 
affect the Achievement of Pupils in Secondary 
Schools, Dept. of Edu., Ker. U., 1969. 
(NCERT financed) 


The study aimed at finding out the nonins- 
tructional factors affecting the achievement of can- 
didates appearing for the Secondary School J_eaving 
Certificate (SSLC) examination in Kerala in the year 
1963. 

Twentyfour schools from Trivandrum district 
were selected for the study of which twelve were 
government and twelve private, twelve urtan and 
twelve rural, eight boys’, eight girls’ and eight mixed. 
Nine schools had been producing consistently good 
results and seven consistently poor results, while the 
remaining eight had produced fairly good results in 
1963, but not earlier. From these twentyfour schools, 
a total of 2,257 students appeared in the SSLC 
examination in the year 1963. A proforma, a ques- 
tionnaire and a data sheet were used to collect the 
data. The proforma aimed at collecting information 
regarding the management (private or goveinment) 
of the school, locality, etc. The questionnaire con- 
tained sixtyone items relating to pupils’ marks in 
the school and SSLC examination, time spent in go- 
ing to and returning from school, parental interest in 
education of the pupils, family size, details about 
the other family members, leisure time activities, 
facilities in the school, home work, class tests, compo- 
sition work, pupils* attitudes towards school life, type 
of punishment in the school, attendance in school, 
cocurricular activities reports, etc. The data sheet 
was used to collect information pertaining to equip- 
ment and facilities in the school. 

It was found that factors affecting the achieve- 
ment of pupils were of three types, viz., (i) teacher 
factors or instructional factors: (ii) social and edu- 
cational factors or environmental factors; and (iii) 
organisational and administrative factors or non- 
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instructional factors. Of all the three factors, environ- 
mental factors exerted the maximum influence on 
achievement. The components of teacher factors 
were composition work, exercises and home work, 
periodical tests, evaluation of tests, issue of progress 
reports, holding extra classes and giving special at- 
tention to examination subjects. The components of 
environmental factors were time taken to reach the 
school, educational status of parents, availability of 
separate room for study, study habits, availability 
of tuition at home, interest taken in films, provision 
for noon meals, attitude towards school, attendance 
at school and average monthly income of parents. 
The organisational factors constituted laboratory 
facilities, provision for audio-visual aids, library 
facilities, parental cooperation, keeping cumulative 
records, awarding prizes and medals for academic 
distinction, nature of punishments, facilities for sports 
and games, literary and other school associations, 
size of the class section, classroom accommodation, 
facilities provided for correction work by teachers, 
the number of qualified teachers in the school, fre- 
quency of transfer of teachers and promotion criteria 
in the lower standards, In the urban areas, the schools 
were situated very near to each other, but the rural 
schools were at a distance of at least two miles from 
one another. The total pupil strength varied 
between 149 and 2,194 and the strength in 
class X varied between twelve and fiftyfive. 
In fourteen schools, classrooms were adequate 
for instructional purposes. Due to lack of 
accommodation three of the schools were being run 
in two shifts. Space was scarce in every school for 
the increasing number of pupils being admitted. 
Temporary sheds had been erected in a large num- 
ber of schools. Some of the semi-permanent build- 
ings had neither walls nor partitions. Separate tea- 
chers’ rooms for men and women teachers were 
provided in nine schools, while in eight only a com- 
mon teachers’ room was available for the teachers. 
No teachers’ room was provided in at least two 
schools. Only eight schools had properly equipped 
laboratories. In seven schools no separate library 
room was provided. NCC or ACC was organised in 
eleven schools and at least one room was set apart 
for this. National Discipline Scheme instructors were 
appointed in most schools, but were observed to 
carry on with physical education as well in the ab- 
sence of separate physical education instructors. 
The number of teachers in the high school section 
varied from six to fortynine, while the number of 
trained graduate teachers showed that no school 
was badly lacking in fully qualified teachers, The 
teachet-pupil ratio ranged between 1:32 and 1:20. 
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It was noticed that during the earlier academic 
months teachers had a heavy work load due to shor- 
tage of staff. Appointments, and transfers following 
the fixing of staff strength were invariably made 
only long after the academic session commenced. 
The average number of casual leaves taken by tke 
teachers in different schools varied between six and 
fourteen. The maximum percentage of pupils belong- 
ing to scheduled castes and tribes was thirty. Only 
three schools claimed that they were ma‘ntaming some 
form of a cumulative record. Most of the schools were 
issuing progress reports twice a year. In 
sixteen schools, marks secured in the ter- 
minal examinations were also considered in 
deciding the promotions, while in the remain- 
ing, promotions were based on final exami- 
nation marks. In eight schools benches and desks were 
insufficient in number. The position in this respect 
was bettter in private schools than in government 
schools. Only five schools and good laboratories Aud- 
io-visual aids had been provided in all the schools. 
All the schools had libraries and the total number of 
books in each varied between 719 and 12,263. In most 
schools, prizes, medals, and scholarships were being 
awarded to motivate pupils to pass examinations. No 
school was completely devoid of cocurricular activities 
like literary associations, sports, arts clubs, etc. 
Eleven schools had parent teacher associations.. Medi- 
cal inspection had not been carried out efficiently in 
any school. Absence in schools so far as pupils of 
class X were concerned could be due to unavoidable 
causes; in all schools percentages of attendance were 
above ninetyfour. 


426. PURANIK, G. A. and KUNDLEY, S., A 
Study of the Educationally Backward Children 
in the Age-Group 8-12 years in Nagpur Schools, 
University Training College, Nag. U., 1969. 
(NCERT financed) 


The present study was undertaken to study edu- 
cationally backward pupils with regard to their intelli- 
gence, vocabulary equipment, arithmetic ability and 
emotional problems. 


A sample of 2,000 students in the age group 
from eight to twelve years, from classes IM, IV, V and 
VI was drawn from Nagpur. The sample included stu- 
dents from all socio-economic groups. Annual marks 
and teachers’ ratings were used to identify 100 back- 
ward and 100 bright students and to have a compara- 
tive study on variables stated above. Objectively de- 
veloped and standardised tests were administered to 
these two groups to collect required data, which were 
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analysed to study mean performances of the groups. 
Data were collected with the help of examination re- 
cords for achievement, rating scale, the Pathak Intelli- 
gence Test, vocabulary test, arithmetic test and a 
problem inventory. 

Findings revealed that educationally backward 
and bright children differed significantly on intelli- 
gence, vocabulary, and arithmetic ability, bright ones 
scoring high on each test. These factors seemed res- 
ponsible for fifty percent of the backwardness among 
the children. The backward children had adjustment 
problems related to studies, teachers and examina- 
tions. They suffered from inferiority complex, health 
problems, brooding and lack of security. They were, 
however, adjusted with their families. They hailed 
from very low socio-economic strata. Of the factors 
studied, poor socio-economic conditions seemed to be 
more responsible in causing backwardness among the 
children. 


427. RAMKUMAR, VASANTHA, Self-Concept 
and Achievement in School Subjects* of Pros- 
pective University Entrants, Ph.D, Edu., Ker. 
U., 1969. 


The investigation aimed at studying the relation- 
ship between the self-concept and achievement of col- 
lege students, and the influence of certain variables on 
that relationship. Hypotheses tested in the study were: 
(a) there exists a positive relationship between self-con 
cept and achievement, between intelligence and achie- 
vement and between self-concept and intelligence; (b) 
the relationship of environmental variables to self- 
concept is similar to their relationship with academic 
achievement; and (c) it is possible to differentiate 
high and low achievers on the basis of their self- 
concepts. 


Following the stratified random sampling tech- 
nique six colleges were selected from a total of eleven 
colleges in Trivandrum District where predegree stu- 
dents were enrolled. Two out of six were boys’ col- 
leges, two girls’ and the remaining two were coeduca- 
tional. One of each type was located in the rural area, 
and the others in urban area. From a total of thirty- 
one batches, nine representative batches were selected 
on the basis of elective subjects. Seven hundred stu- 
dents out of 2,539 were drawn by cluster sampling. 
The data were collected by using a self-concept mea- 
sure, Nafde’s Nonverbal Test of Intellience, a ques- 
tionnaire, and college records. The self-concept mea- 
sure was prepared for the particular population using 
the Q-sort method based on the Q-technique. A ques- 
tionnaire prepared here was used to collect informa- 
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tion on sex, community, residential area, size of 
family, etc. The average marks for all the subjects at 
two terminal examinations were used as the index of 
achievement for each student. 

It was found that (i) positive relationship existed 
‘between self-concept and achievement (r=.43), bet- 
ween self-concept and intelligence (r=.11), and intelli- 
gence and achievement (tr=.25); (ii) high and low 
achievers could be differentiated on their self-concept 
scores; they could also be differentiated when drawn 
from the subsamples as boys, girls, forward commu- 
nity, urban and rural students, small or big size 
families and ordinal positions in the family; (iii) low 
and high achievers classified on residential area, com- 
munity and family size could be differentiated on 
self-concept scores; (iv) certain demographic and en- 
vironmental variables like sex, area of residential 
community, position in family, and educational level 
of father were related to self-concept, as well as ach- 
ievement though the degree varied. 


428. RAO, D. G., A Study of Some Factors Related 
to Scholastic Achievement, Ph.D. Edu., Del. U., 
1965. 


The study was undertaken (i) to find out the 
relationship of intelligence, study habits, socio-econo- 
mic Status, and certain attitudes towards the school 
with the academic achievement of the grade VIII 
pupils of Delhi and (ii) to find out the feasibility of 
predicting the academic achievement of these students. 

Fiye hundred boys of twelve higher secondary 
schools of Delhi formed the sample. The scholastic 
achievement of pupils was measured using the Jamia 
Achievement Test Battery which included three im- 
portant school subjects, viz., social studies, general 
science and mathematics. The CIE Group Test of In- 
telligence was used to measure intelligence. An 
inventory was developed on the pattern of the 
Wrenn’s Study Habit Inventory to measure the study 
habits. The Kuppuswamy’s Socio-Economic Status. 
Scale was used to measure the socio-economic status. 
For measuring attitude towards school, a new tool 
was developed. 


The following conclusions were drawn from 
the study ‘about the interrelationship of different va- 
tiables. (i) The three independent variables—intelli- 
gence, study habits and school attitude were signifi- 
cantly related to the prediction of scholastic achieve- 
ment, while socio-economic status was not. (ii) The 
multiple correlation coefficient between achievement 
score and the scores of intelligence, study habits and 
attitude towards school was 0.81, which was 
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quite high. This indicated that one can place 
high reliance on the prediction of the scho- 
lastic achievement of a pupil from the inde- 
pendent variables. (iii) The variables—intelli- 
gence, study habits and attitude towards school, ac- 
counted for sixtysix percent of the predictability of the 
scholastic achievement and remaining thirtyfour per- 
cent of the variance in achievement remained to be ac- 
counted for. The dependence of scholastic achieve- 
ment on various other factors such as motivation and 
interest, the time available for study, level of aspira- 
tion, values, etc. was generally recognised to explain 
this variance, 


429. RAO, S. N., Students Performance in relation 
to some Aspects of Personality and Academic 
Adjustment, Ph.D. Psy., SVU, 1963. 


This research aimed at investigating the role of 
certain aspects of personality and patterns of academic 
adjustment in scholastic performance. 


Three hundred and five subjects comprising 
three groups, viz., over, under and normal achievers 
in the professional (Engineering) and nonprofessional 
(Arts and Science) categories were tested in the study 
under normal classroom conditions in groups of size 
ranging from twenty to thirty. Three instruments, viz., 
the Academic Adjustment Inventory, the Shri Venka- 
teswara University Personality Scale, and an inventory 
to study students’ opinions were developed by the 
investigator to assess academic adjustment, neurotic 
difficulties and morale of the students selected for in- 
vestigation. Sense of responsibility was assessed by 
means of a situational device. Also a modified and 
abridged Mooney Problem Checklist and the Raven's 
Standard Progressive Matrices were chosen to assess 
their problems and mental ability. Employing four 
predictor variables, viz., academic adjustment, sense 
of responsibility, moral and neurotic difficulties, ach- 
ievement at the graduate level was predicted by means 
of a multiple regression equation for each one of the 
undergraduate students in the University colleges. The 
subjects for the investigation were chosen by compar- 
ing the predicted achievement plus or minus one stan- 
dard error (S.E.) of estimate with the actual achieve- 
ment in five terminal examinations. Students who 
achieved beyond their predicted performance plus 1 
S.E. were designated ‘overachievers’. Those who 
achieved below the’ level predicted for them minus 1 
S.E. were called, ‘underachievers’. A third group of 
subjects who achieved about the same level of per- 
formance predicted for them were termed ‘normal- 
achievers’. The data derived from the tests were ana- 
lysed, employing the statistical treatments, like mean, 
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SD, critical ratio, chi-square test and product-moment 
as well as partial correlations. 

The findings of the investigation were: (i) the 
high and low achievers did not show significant dif- 
ference in general mental ability; (ii) the level of aca- 
demic achievement was positively related to academic 
adjustment; (iii) differences in achievement were 
found to be significantly related to aspects of person- 
ality like, neurotic difficulties, morale and sense of 
responsibility; (iv) academic adjustment was found 
to be significantly related to the considered aspects of 
personality; (v) differences in academic adjustment 
were not found to be significantly related ot differ- 
ences in mental ability; and (vi) differences in the 
aspects of personality were not significantly related to 
differences in mental ability. 


430. RAO,T.S., A Study of Adjustment Difficulties 
and their relation to Second Language Attain- 
ment of Bilingual Children, Ph.D. Edu., Madras 
U., 1963. 


The purpose of the study was to find out the 
effect of bilingualism on adjustment and academic 
achievement. The hypotheses examined were: (i) the 
bilingual child shows relatively more problem behav- 
jours than a monoglot and to that extent is maladjus- 
ted and (ii) the degree of maladjustment is related to 
the second language attainments. 

A sample of 226 children comprising an 
equal number of boys and girls with Kannada or 
Telugu as their mother tongue, was drawn from 
grades I to V of thirty primary Tamil medium schools 
in the city of Madras, The age range was from six to 
ten years. These children came from lower middle 
class. Two adjustment inventories devised by the in- 
vestigator and the Raven's Progressive Matrices were 
used, For measuring accomplishment in language, the 
subjects were tested with the Picture Vocabulary Test, 
the Direction Test and the Comprehension Test. For 
testing the first hypothesis, the matched group tech- 
nique was adopted. The three-way analysis of vari- 
ance was used to analyse the maladjustment scores. 

The study revealed that: (i) the bilingual girls 
showed poor academic achievement in comparison 


with Tamil girls, whereas the same does not appear. 


to be true for boys; (ii) the mean maladjustment sco- 
res for the experimental group was higher than those 
of the control group; and (iii) the difference in mal- 
adjustment scores was due to the difference in the 
scores of the girls in the two groups. Thus, the first 
hypothesis was partially acceptable. The second hypo- 
thesis did not sustain the test as the maladjustment 
scores showed very low negative correlation with 
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second language attainment scores, It was significant 
to note that the bilingual girls were found to be supe- 
rior to boys in language. 


431. RASTOGI, K. G., A Study of the Relation bet- 
ween Intelligence, Interest and Achievement of 
the High School Students, Ph.D, Edu., Raj. U., 
1964. 


The present investigation aimed at studying the 
relationship between intelligence, interest and achieve- 
ment in English and science of high school students. 

Standardisation sample for the test of interest 
in English comprised 1,600 students of class X 
from seventeen institutions, while for the test 
of interest in science there were 1,626 students of the 
same classes and institutions. Sample for the rela- 
tionship study consisted of 560 students, Intelligence 
was measured by the Jalota’s Test of Mental Ability 
and achievement was measured by taking marks ob- 
tained in the U.P. Board Examination, 

Results revealed that ; (i) the reliability coeffi- 
cients calculated by split-half and test-retest methods 
for the test of interest in English were found to vary 
from 0.66 to 0.80, whereas in case of the test of in- 
terest in science, they varied from .68 to .82; (ii) 
validity indices for the first test ranged from 0.60 to 
0.69, whereas in case of the latter, they varied from 
0.66 to 0.70; (iii) the relationship between interest 
and achievement in English (r=.50) and that between 
interest and achievement in science (r=.37) in the 
present study were not found to be so high that in- 
terest could be said to be the major predictor of ach- 
ievement, (iv) he relationship between intelligence 
and interest in English and that between intelligence 
and achievement in science were found to be signifi- 
cantly positive; (v) interest and intelligence were 
found, more or less, equally correlated with achieve- 
ment in English and with that in science; (vi) interest 
and intelligence were found to be related more with 
achievement than between each other; (vii) the rela- 
tionship of intelligence with achievement in English 
and that of intelligence and achievement in science 
were found nearly to be the same; and (viii) a com- 
bination of intelligence and interest was a better pre- 
dictor of achievement in English and in science than 
either interest or intelligence alone. 


432. SAXENA, P. C., A Study of Interests, Need 
Patterns and Adjustment Problems of Over and 
Under achievers, D.Phil. Edu., All, U., 1972. 


This investigation sought to discover the differ- 
ences between the over and under achievers with res- 
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pect to their interests, need patterns, adjustment prob- 
lems, study habits, and personal and background fav- 
tors. . 
The initial sample, consisting of 1769 boys of 
class XI ofage group fifteen and above was 
drawn using the cluster sampling method of randomly 
selected class-sections. They belonged to mathema- 
tics, biology, commerce and arts streams of the high- 
er secondary institutions of Allahabad. The over, nor- 
mal, and under achievers were identified using a mul- 
tiple regression equation for each curriculum separa- 
tely, on the basis of the discrepancy between the actual 
and the predicted scores. Underachievers were defin- 
ed as those individuals whose actual achievements fell 
at least one standard error of estimate below the | re- 
gression line of prediction on achievement. Similarly, 
overachievers were designated as those individuals 
whose actual achievements fell one standard error of 
estimate above the regression line. The following tes- 
ting instruments were used to investigate the problem: 
(1) the Joshi’ Group test of Intelligence (JGTI), (2) 
the Standard Progressive Matrices (SPM), (3) the 
Chatterji’s Non-language Preference Record (CNPR), 
(4) the Edward’s Personal Preference Schedule 
(EPPS), (5) the Saxena’s Vyaktitva Parakh Prashnavali 
(VPP), (6) the Mooney Problem Check list (MPCL), 
(7) the Holtzman and Brown’s Survey of Study Habits 
and Attitudes (SSHA) and (8) the Personal Data Sche- 
dule (PDS). The aggregate of marks obtained at the 
high school examination of the U.P. Board were used 
as the criterion measure. 


Some of the important findings were as follows: 
(i) achievement in an area was found to require inter- 
ests in associated activities; having interests at ran- 
dom did not discriminate between over and under 
achievers or from one stream of study to another; 
(ii) the overachievers were those who aspired to high- 
er achievement, had sufficient endurance and possessed 
a capacity for fighting out their case while the under- 
achievers were meek, submissive, timid, brooding, 
impulsive and dependent type of immature individ- 
uals; (iii) the overachieving students had a consis- 
tently and significantly lower number of problems of 
adjustment in the various areas measured than the 
underachievers, who were burdened by a greater 
number of problems in general, however, a few minor 
differences in the absence or presence of particular 
area was Noticed in some streams: (iv) better study 
habits characterised the overachieving group, imply- 
ing that higher achievement required system and plan- 
ned approach to preparing lessons, a proper distribu- 
tion of time, careful attention in the classroom, taki:ig 
of meaningful notes’ and the formation of expressive 
answers; (v) a student who was older than the aver- 
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age age in a particular class was more likely to belong 
to the underachieving group than a student of average 
age or below; (vi) better health status was found as- 
sociated with overachievement in mathematics and 
biology groups only; (vii) income was found to dis- 
tinguish the over from the normal and under 
achievers (Over-Normal-Under); (viii) longer study 
hours distinguished the overachievers, and shorter 
ones were typical of the underachievers practically 
im all streams; (ix) the overachievers had a positive 
attitude towards school, study, peers and school 
work; (x) a positive self-concept was associated with 
higher academic achievement in mathematics, com- 
merce and arts streams; (xi) parents’ education was 
associated with academic achievement in mathematics 
and biology streams; (xii) contrary to the expectations, 
the overachievers in the mathematics group indicated 
difficulty in understanding the teaching of some sub- 
jects and a lack of individual help from their tea- 
chers; and (xiii) the underachievers were conspicu- 
ously of the opposite type, being unaware of their 
actual difficulties and their need for individual help. 


433. SHARMA, K. G., A Comparative Study of Ad- 
justment of Over and Under Achievers. Ph.D. 
Edu., AMU, 1972. 


The present study aimed at identifying the over- 
achievers. and underachievers and comparing them 
with regard to their adjustment in the school, after 
school, self, social, home, sex, health, religious and 
miscellaneous areas of life, as also at ascertaining 
the degree of relationships between over and under 
achievement on the one hand, and each one of the 
adjustment areas, on the other hand. In addition, the 
study compared the intellectually above average and 
below average children with regard to their adjust- 
ment and also determined the relationship of intelli- 
gence with adjustment in different areas. It was hypo- 
thesised that (i) mental abilities and socio-economic 
status being the same, those having more effective ad- 
justment in different areas of life are likely to make 
better academic achievement than those having less 
effective adjustment and (ii) other things being equal, 
those having high intelligence are likely to have 
better adjustment in different areas of life than those 
having low intelligence. t 


The study has been carried out in two phases— 
preliminary and final studies. The preliminary study 
was based on a small sample of ninetyeight subjects 
of one institution, while the main study was on a large 
sample of 525 subjects of several institutions. Sub- 
jects of both the studies were male students of grade 
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VIIL of age range from thirteen to fifteen years; in 
order to derive indices of over and under achieve- 
ment in the preliminary study, two measures, viz., 
actual academic achievement and expected academic 
achievement were worked out for each pupil. For 
actual academic achievement, examination marks for 
each pupil in six school subjects, viz., Hindi, Eng- 
lish, history and civics, geography, science and mathe- 
matics were used, while for expected academic achi- 
evement, regression equation between scores on 
the Mehta's Verbal Intelligence Test and exami- 
nation marks was computed and intelligence 
score of each pupil was transformed into 
a measure of his expected academic achievement. 
Having two measures for all the pupils, they were 
classified into over and underachievers with the help of 
Tsao’s (1943) technique. This technique requires the 
determination of a ratio (E) between the actual aca- 
demic achievement and the predicted academic ach- 
ievement which was multiplied by 100 so as to get 
achievement quotients. Before using the quotients E 
thus obtained, their reliability was determined and 
was found to be .63 which is reasonably high. Be- 
sides ensuring the dependability of the achievement 
quotients, it was also ensured that they were not merc- 
ly due to errors of measurement. The sample was 
then categorised into overachieving, averageachieve- 
ing and underachieving subjects by applying the 
stanine scale. y 

This treatment gave a distribution consisting of 
twentyfive overachievers, fifty average achievers, and 
twentythree underachievers. These three groups were 
then compared with regard to their adjustment in 
school, after school, self, social, sex, health, religious 
and miscellaneous areas of life. The adjustment sco- 
res of these three groups were then subjected to 
one-way and two-way analysis of variance in each one 
of the above eight areas of life. To predict academic- 
achievement, the main study employed three predic- 
tors, viz., intelligence, socio-economic status and past 
academic achievement. 

The results showed that (i) there were significant 
differences among the overachievers, average achi- 
evers and underachievers with regard to 
their adjustment in the school, home, social and re- 
ligious and miscellaneous areas only; (ii) the over- 
achievers had better adjustment than the under- 
achievers in all these areas of adjustment; (iii) three 
types of discrepancy scores were obtained—the posi- 
tive scores which indicated that the actual academic 
achievement scores exceeded the predicted aca- 
demic achievement scores, the negative scores which 
showed that the actual achievement scores fell short of 
the predicted achievement scores and the null scores 
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which showed an exact correspondence between the 
actual achievement score and the predicted achieve- 
ment score; (iy) the discrepancy scores were indepen- 
dent of the errors of measurement; (v) those who 
had more effective adjustment in school, home, so- 
cial, religious and miscellaneous areas were OVver- 
achievers and those having less effective adjustment 
in these areas were underachievers; and (vi) intelli- 
gence was related to adjustment in all these areas, 
which implied that adjustment was at least partly 
dependent upon. intelligence, 


434. SHARMA, S., Relationship of Self-Concepi 
with Anxiety and School Achievement of Ado: 
lescents, Ph.D. Edu., Pan. U., 1968. 


The study investigated the relationship of self- 
concept (two measures: positive|negative _ self-con- 
cepts; and self-ideal discrepancies) and general anxiety 
with school achievement. 

Seven hundred urban adolescents (362 males 
and 338 females) randomly selected from class X of 
thirteen higher secondary schools, of four Indian 
states, were selected as sample. The Self-Concept In- 
ventory and the General Anxiety Scale, both stand- 
ardised by the investigator, were administered under 
non-stress conditions about four months before the 
final examination. The achievement scores in the final 
examination included the scores obtained by the stu- 
dents in a similar examination held a year earlier by 
the Panjab University. 

The following were the main findings: The value 
of “r? between self-concept scores (positive|negative 
dimension) and self-ideal discrepancy scores was—.30, 
which was highly significant. Thus, the two scores 
were negatively related and an increase in self-concept 
scores was accompanied by a decrease in self-ideal 
discrepancy scores. The value of ‘r’ for self-concept 
scores and anxiety scores was —.51. The value of ‘r’ 
for self-ideal discrepancy scores and anxiety scores 
was —.50. These values denoted a significant linear 
relationship between two measures of self-concept 
and anxiety. Subjects with negative self-concept (or 
high self-ideal discrepancy) were significantly more 
anxious than subjects with positive self-concept (or 
low self-ideal discrepancy), Both self-concept scores 
and self-ideal discrepancy scores were curvilinearly 
related to school achievement. The beta coefficients 
were .18 and .20 respectively. Thus, the subjects with 
a very high self-concept (or with a very low self-ideal 
discrepancy) as well as those with a very low self- 
concept (or very high self-ideal discrepancy) were 
low achievers, as compared to those who came in 
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‘the middle (i.e. those with adequate self-concept)— 


thus supporting the inverted U hypothesis. Such a re- 
lationship was claimed to be observed for the first 


time. 


435. SHIVARAMAYY A, D., Children’s Free Acti- 
vity and Achievement, Ph.D. Edu., Bom. U., 


1954. 


` The study sought to investigate into the re- 
lationship between children’s free activities and 
their achievements. 

The sample of 305 students was selected from 
schools in Malleshwaram, Hallanhalli, Devanahalli, 
Bettalhalasoor, Korcharpalli and the city of Mysore. 
A Kannada achievement test with a section each, 
on language, arithmetic, social science, physical 
and biological sciences and handwork and craft 
was prepared. The reliability of the test was worked 
out by the method of rational equivalence 
and the coefficient was found to be 0.88. 
A questionnaire on free activity was constructed. 
The students were asked to construct within half 
an hour anything they liked from the mate- 
tials presented to them—wet clay ball, sand, peb- 
bles, bunch of leaves, two pins and two brown 
sticks, one square piece of paper, one needle with 
thread and a piece of cloth, soap and copper wire. A 
questionnaire for the scale of interest was also pre- 
pared. Another questionnaire was issued to teachers 
of practising schools and the men’s training colleges 
in Mysore requiring particulars about students, their 
examination scores and activities. 

The major findings of the study indicated that 
non-Basic school children performed better in lang- 
uage, arithmetic and social sciences, whereas Basic 
school children were superior to non-Basic child- 
ren in other subjects. Children of the backward 
classes were superior in interests to those from the 
advanced classes. Urban children were superior 
in intelligence. The coefficient of correlation in 
school subjects and other activities was 0.48 in 
the Kannada practising schools, 0.05 in the Urdu 
schools, 0.2 in the Urdu middle schools and 0.36 
in men’s training colleges, 


436. SINGH, B. N. K., Some Non-Intellectual Cor- 
relates of Academic Achievements, Ph.D. Arts, 
Pat. U., 1965. 


The purpose of this study was to discover 
some of the non-intellectual correlates of academic 
achievement of college students. 

The study was conducted on a sample of 370 
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male students of graduate courses in two colleges of 
Patna. Tools used for data collection included the 
Personal Data Sheet, the Raven’s Progressive Mat- 
rices Test, adapted version of the Guildford— 
Zimmerman Temperament Survey, the Bell’s Adjust- 
ment Inventory, the Maslow’s  Security-Insecurity 
Inventory, the Taylor's Manifest Anxiety Scale (short 
form), the Edwards’ Personal Preference Schedule 
(n-Achievement scale only), and an academic inven- 
tory developed locally. All personality inventories 
were rendered into Hindi and their reliability co- 
efficients computed by test-retest method 
were found reasonably high. Means of the aggre- 
gate marks in previous three public examinations 
were used as measures of achievement. Product 
moment and partial correlations and correlation 
ratio in addition to Student t ratio and chi- 
square were used to study the relationships. 

The study revealed that (i) academic achieve- 
ment was significantly and positively related to in- 
telligence, concept formation ability and academic 
motivation; (ii) academic achievement was negative- 
ly related to ascendance, personal relations and an- 
xiety, though the relationship was restricted to the 
middle range of achievement in the case of first 
two and to the two extremes in case of last, and 
with the ability held constant, the relationship was 
found to be statistically significant for ascendance; 
(iii) restraint, thoyghtfulness, home adjustment, 
health adjustment and n-Achievement (EPPS) tend- 
ed: to be positively associated, but general ability, 
sociability, social adjustment, friendliness and ex- 
traversion tended to be negatively associated; in ad- 
dition, neuroticism and insecurity tended to have 
a nonlinear relation with academic achievement; (iv) 
academic achievement had significant positive cor- 
relation with father’s education and occupation; (v) 
relationship between achievement and family income 
though positive was not statistically significant; (vi) 
academic achievement was positively related with 
rural background, but negatively with urban; (vii) 
academic achievement was significantly related to 
the students’ participation in extracurricular acti- 
vities; and (viii) academic achievement was not found 
to have any relationship with marital status and 
mother’s education. 


437. SINHA, D. N., A Psychological Analysis of 
some Factors Associated with Success and Fail- 
ure in University Education, Dept. of Psy., All. 
U., 1965. (NCERT financed) 


The study aimed at identifying factors like 
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intelligence, anxiety, adjustment, and other intellec- 
tual and noninteilectual factors associated with stu- 
dents’ performance at the university level. 

A sample of 185 high achievers and 190 low 
achievers on the basis of the last university exami- 
nation marks was selected. The high achievers were 
students who scored fiftyfive percent and above, 
while low achievers were repeaters and those pass- 
ing in third division, The Personal Data Sheet, a 
Study Habit Inventory, the Moshin’s Bihar Test of 
General Intelligence, the Sinha’s Anxiety Scale, the 
Saxena’s Vyaktitva-Prashnavali (MA-62), a general 
adjustment inventory, the Aronson’s Graphic Ex- 
pression Analysis (for measuring achievement moti- 
vation), a self-concept inventory and a graphic 
rating scale were used. The subjects were intensi- 
vely interviewed and put through a number of tests 
in the laboratory to assess their level of aspiration 
and. persistence. 

The investigation revealed the following: G) 
As regards personal background, the high achievers as 
compared to the low achievers were a little younger, 
mostly unmarried ‘and lived generally with their 
parents or guardians. (ii) Many of the low achievers 
were residing in hired rooms and a large propor- 
‘tion hailed from rural areas. (iii) No difference 
existed between the two groups with regard to pre- 
‘primary education. (iv) Most of the high achievers 
had received their secondary education in con- 
verits or in government or public schools, and were 
students of science; their earlier academic perform- 
ance had been superior and most of them had no in- 
cidence of failure, while a large number of low 
achievers required more than one attempt to pass 
their examinations. (v) Membership of the National 
Cadet Corps (NCC) appeared to be associated with 
success and failure. Many low achievers had joined 
and its membership was 
looked upon by almost half the subjects m 
each group as being harmful or moderately harmful 
to studies. (vi) High achievers had clear and definite 
vocational plans, while the low achievers displayed 
considerable vagueness about the nature of the sta- 
ted vocations. (vii) The high achievers were mors 
systematic and regular in their studies and used to 
start their preparation for the examination much 
earlier in the year. (viii) In their intellectual capa- 
city the more successful students were significantly 
superior with a mean IQ of 112.98 as against that 
of 102.49 of the low achievers. (ix) Over sixtysix 
percent of the low achievers and only thirtynine 
percent of the high achievers were classed as 
ence. (x) A comparison of an- 


‘average’ in intellig: c E 
xiety scores revealed the low achievers to be signi- 


the organisation, 
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ficantly more anxious. On the adjustment inventory, 
the superiority of the high achievers was significant. 
(xi) The high ana iow achievers did not differ in 
their achievement motivation. (xii) The high achiev- 
ers were more persistent and enthusiastic than the 
low achievers. (xiii) The overall levels of aspiration 
and flexibility were higher amongst the low ach- 
ievers. (xiv) As regards the self-concept the low 
achievers tended to perceive themselves in a more 
favourable light. They felt that other persons, both 
friendly and hostile, underestimated them on good 
qualities and ascribed more of unfavourable quali- 
ties to them. (xv) The social conflict index was 
present and was higher among the low achievers. 
To this extent, they displayed greater susceptibility 
to maladjustment. (xvi) In the eyes of the faculty, 
high achievers were much superior on cognitive 
intellectual qualities, and showed greater industry, 
perseverance, and motivation. (xvii) The attitudes of 
high achievers towards their parents were positive. 
The high achievers displayed greater reliance on their 


own thinking and placed a premium on novelty in 


expression and often valued research as a career. 
(xviii) In social relationships, they were quite with- 
drawn and were liked only by a few close friends. 
They were systematic and regular in study, were 
ambivalent in attitude towards the university, critical 
of the administration and examinations, and empha- 
sised the need for new ideas and a fresh spirit of 
growth. (xix) The parents of low achievers were 
poorly educated. A happy uneventful childhood was 
recalled along with parental pressure for early 
schooling. A distant and ambivalent relationship 
with the father was noticed with the attitude of ‘fear’ 
towards him. (xx) Family trouble and tension due to 
pressure of responsibility were. persistent sources of 
worry of low achievers. They often utilised passive 
behaviour and helplessness for gaining others’ accep- 
tance and they. spent leisure time in aimless activi- 
ties, roaming about and gossiping. 


438. SRINIVASAN, R., A Comparative Study of 
Language Abilities and Scholastic Achieve- 
ment of Secondary School Children belonging 
to certain Social Class Categories, Ph.D. Edu., 


Del. U., 1969. 


- The main aim was to study the process by 
which a given social climate becomes part of the 
experience of the individual and the way it influences 
his school education. The major hypotheses tested 
were: (i) children coming from professional group 
will be found superior to the children coming from, 
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urban labour class and rural artisan peasant group; 
(ii) the conditions of home environment of differ- 
ent categories will exhibit differences in favour in 
the middle class on certain variables related to 
school performance; (iii) variations in the levels of 
intelligence will be found along the same line; and 
(iv) the indices showing language abilties and schol- 
astic achievement will be positively correlated. 

The sample representing the three categories 
was drawn from classes VIII and IX of twelve 
high schools in Madras City as well as in the rural 
areas. Data regarding the social status were obtain- 
ed by using the Kuppuswamy’s Socio-Economic 
Status Scale, examination of school records and 
through interview. The language ability was tested 
by a test of 180 items, developed for this study and 
the scholastic achievement was indicated by con- 
solidating marks obtained by the individual in two 
consecutive terminal examinations held in Septem- 
ber, 1968. Intelligence was measured by the Raven’s 
Progressive Matrices. 


* The major findings of the study were as follows: 


(i) Eightyfive percent of the fathers of prefessional 
group had education above the high school level, 
whereas about sixty percent of the other two cate- 
gories had no education. (ii) The parents of mid- 
dle class children took more interest in education 
of their children than the other two classes. (iii) 
Children of the middle class had a decidedly fav- 
ourable home environment. (iv) Children of urban 
professional sample performed better on the Raven’s 
Progressive Matrices than the other two groups; 
the difference was significant at .01 level. (v) Child- 
ren of middle class family got better scores in the 
language ability test than the other two classes and 
the difference was significant at .01 level. (vi) The 
difference between the urban and the rural lower class 
boys in the test score was negligible, but urban girls 
were found to be superior to the rural girls. 
(vii) The marks secured by the middle class 
students were found to be higher than those of the 
lower class pupils in both the samples. (viii) 

cores on language ability test and scholastic ach- 
ievement were found to have a coefficient of corre- 
lation of .65. 


439. SRIVASTAVA, A. K., An Investigation into 


the Factors related to Educational Under- 
achievement, Ph.D. Psy., Pat. U., 1967. 


7 The purpose of this study was to investigate 
into the factors related to educational underacheive- 
ment. 
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Four separate groups of under, over, high and 
low achievements, with 150 pupils in each were for- 
med out of a random sample of 1,837 male pupils 
studying in classes X and XI of nine secondary and 
higher secondary schools of Patna district in Bihar, 
on the basis of their scores on verbal and nonverbal 
fests of intelligence, serving as the predictor vari- 
ables, and average of examination marks spread over 
six COnsecutive examinations, serving as the criterion 
variable. These groups were then compared in res- 
pect of the scores obtained by them on measures 
of the variables, viz., study habits, reading ability, 
academic motivation and personality characteristics, 
in addition to a large number of background fac- 
tors. The data were analysed using product-moment 
correlation, analysis of variance, t test, chi-square 
and phi coefficient. 

Findings indicated that (i) underachievement 
was related to (a) poor study habits, (b) poor read- 
ing ability which included poor reading speed, voca- 
bulary and spelling, (c) low academic motivation, 
(d) poor health, (e) poor social and emotional ad- 
justment and (f) problems concerning family and 
school; (ii) underachievement was related to various 
background and personal factors like age, socio- 
economic status, father’s profession, size of family, 
number of siblings, birth order, reading interests, 
failures in school examination and participation in 
games and sports; and (iii) no significant relation- 
ship was found to exist between under achievemert 
and intactness of parental structure, hobbies, inter- 
est in games, sports and music and attitude towards 
school. 


440. VANARASE, S. J., 
Underachievement, 
1970.. 


Ability and Scholastic 
Ph.D. Psy., Poona, U., 


The purpose of the study was to investigate 
into the possible causes for the differences in scho- 
lastic performance of normalachieving and under- 
achieving high school students. 


For the present study underachievement was 
defined as follows: “When a student performs scho- 
lastically at a lower level than another student of 
same or comparable ability, he may be identified 
as an underachiever”. Each pair consisted of a 
normalachiever and an underachiever matched on 
the basis of scores on intelligence test, previous 
year’s annual examination marks and age. The 
pairs were matched on intelligence with the help 
of the Nafde’s Nonverbal Test of Intelligence. There 
were fortythree pairs from standard IX and thirty- 
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two from Standard X. Factors which were explored 
for possible significant differences between the two 
groups were; (i) verbal ability, (ii) personality, (iii) 
personal problems, (iy) interest, (v) attitude towards 
school, (vi) study habits, (vii) educational perfor- 
mance of friends, (viii) reaction to school subjects, 
(ix) skipping of standards, (x) socio-economic status, 
(xi) health, (xii) parental attitude towards studies, 
(xiii) domestic work, (xiv) importance of practical 
knowledge, (xv) hobbies, (xvi) discipline at home, 
(xvii) individual freedom at home, (xviii) social par- 
ticipation within the family, (xix) sick relatives at 
home, (xx) parents living or dead, (xxi) position in 
the order of birth, (xxii) parental adjustment, (xxiii) 
vocational planning, (xxiv) proximal and distant 
goals and (xxv) disparity vis-a-vis non-disparity. 
Instruments used for collecting the data were: (i) the 
Kothurkar’s Test of General Mental Ability. (ii) the 
Sohoni’s Test of Personality, (iii) the Kulkarni’s 
Youth Problem Inventory, (iv) the Chatterji’s Non- 
Language Preference Record and (v) a question- 
naire prepared by the investigator. 

The major findings of the study were as fol- 
lows. (i) The achievers showed greater verbal ability 
than the underachievers. (ii) The achievers were 
found to be more self-confident, more independent, 
more mature, emotionally more stable and more 
conscientious when compared with the underachiev- 
ers. (iii) The normalachievers showed better study 
habits than the underachievers. (iv) The parents of 
underachievers did not tolerate inferior performance 
of friends, while this problem was not felt severely 
by the normalachievers. (v) The underachie- 
vers showed a greater liking for languages, history, 
geography and social studies, while the normal 
achievers seemed to like mathematics more. (vi) The 
underachievers reported science as an easy subjeci, 
while (he normalachievers reported mathematics and 
science as easy subjects. (vii) The percentage of 
skipping one or two standards was found to be more 
in underachievers. (viii) There were greater number 
of underachievers whose fathers were in business as 
compared with those of the normalachievers. (ix) 
Mothers of the normalachievers were engaged more 
in teaching and clerical jobs as compared with the 
mothers of underachievers. (x) The normalachievers 
were superior in health as compared to under- 
achievers. (xi) While studying the parental attitude 
towards studies, it was observed that when the per- 
formance was better, the student was encouraged 
by the parents. (xii) The underachievers were found 
busy in carrying out the domestic work. (xiii) The 
underachievers were slightly better disciplined than 
the normalachievers. (xiv) The normalachievers had 
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lesser individual freedom than the underachievers. 
(xy) In considering the position in the order of birth, 
greater number of underachievers were observed to 
be in the middle ones. (xvi) The underachievers had 
more maladjusted parents than normalachievers. 
(xvii) The underachievers aspired for immediate gra- 
tification, while the normalachievers could delay it. 
(xviii) As compared with the underachievers, 
greater number of normalachievers reported disparity 
between their aspiration and achievement. 


VARMA, M., Significant Correlates of Secon- 
dary School Failures, Dept. of Edu., Gor. U., 
1966. (NCERT financed) 


441. 


The major aims of this study were (i) to 
identify factors responsible for poor results in the 
secondary school examination and (ii) to examine 
their bearing on school success. 


The study was conducted on randomly selec- 
ted 515 class X students, representing science, hum- 
anities and commerce groups of institutions in the 
districts of Azamgarh, Basti, Deoria, Gonda and 
Gorakhpur. Cognitive, personality and environment- 
tal areas were taken up for the study. In cognitive 
arca, four variables, viz., general intelligence, ling- 
uistic proficiency, speed and legibility of handwrit- 
ing; in personality area, six variables, viz., level of 
aspiration, ego involvement, typological classification, 
attitude towards religion and morality, health and 
physical condition and study habits; in environment- 
tal area, seven variables, viz., emotional relationship 
in the family, educational and cultural level of the 
family, economic status of the family, cocurricular 
activities, private tutor facility, institutional satisfac- 
tion and marital status were studied, All the stu- 
dents were divided into two groups—successful and 
failures. Students obtaining thirtynine percent and 
above were treated as successful, the rest were 
treated as failures. Total Number of passes and 
failures in Hindi were 404 and 111 and in mathee 
matics 337 and 178 respectively. The tools used 
were the Jalota’s General Mental Ability Test and 
questionnaires. Biserial ‘r’ was used for analysis. 

The following were the major findings of the 
study: (i) Intelligence had positive correlation with 
the achievements in both criterion subjects. Being 
innate ability, intelligence of the child could not be 
increased much, but utmost growth could be attain- 
ed by providing academic environment. (ii) Students 
expressing high degree of ego involvement and good 
study habits had comparatively secured better marks 
in their final examination. The ego involvement 
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indicated the degree of persistence. Obviously, stu- 
dents having a high level of aspiration and ego 
involvement tried to secure better points. (iii) The 
successful students expressed positive attitude towards 
morality and had received encouragement from their 
tutors. Speed and legibility of their handwriting were 
comparatively better. They had better socio-econo- 
mic background. These positive motivational factors 
were found to play important roles in the 
lives of students. (iv) Emotional relation- 
ship and institutional satisfaction were found 
to influence mental life of the child. It 
was found that he would not find any difficulty in 
the adjustment at home and school. Under these 
circumstances, frustration, anxiety, etc. were not 
found to appear. (v) Linguistic proficiency, at- 
titude towards morality, institutional satisfaction and 
level of aspiration of the child were found to de- 
pend on his environment. 


442, VIDHU, M., The Relationship of Neuroticism 
and Extraversion to Intelligence and Educa- 
tional Achievement at Different Age Levels, 
Ph.D. Psy., Pan. U., 1968. 


The hypotheses examined in the study were : 
(i) there is a negative correlation between academic 
achievement and extraversion; (ii) the introverts 
work longer and with more persistence on a task 
like the Rayen’s Progressive Matrices, whereas the 
extraverts work for a short time but with less accu- 
racy; (iii) the introverts are better on the Raven’s 
Progressive Matrices than the extraverts; (iv) the fe- 
male subjects score less on extraversion than the 
male subjects; and (v) the subjects in younger age 
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group score higher in extraversion than the subjects 
in the older age group. 

Three hundred students proficient in English 
as well as in Hindi were chosen from schools, most- 
ly from classes VIII to X, colleges and university 
departments. The group was subdivided into three 
subgroups (of age groups from ten to fifteen, from 
fifteen to twenty and from twenty to  twentyfive 
years), each consisting of fifty boys and fifty girls. 
The tools used were: (i) The Junior Personality 
Inventory for the first group; (ii) the Maudsley’s 
Personality Inventory for the second and the third 
groups; (iii) the Raven’s Progressive Matrices for 
measuring intelligence of all the groups; and (iv) a 
vocabulary test. Statistical analysis of data was’ 
done by correlational techniques. 

The important findings were as follows: (i) 
Extraversion and neuroticism were negatively relat- 
ed to age (age groups from fifteen to twenty and 
from twenty to twentyfive years). (ii) The correla- 
tion between intelligence and academic performance 
was positive and highly significant. (iii) Extraversion 
and academic achievement were negatively associat- 
ed. (iv) The introverts were found to take less time 
than extraverts on the Raven’s Progressive Matrices. 
(v) Intelligence and extraversion were not related 
significantly, but introverts were better on the Raven's 
Progressive Matrices in the age group of twenty to 
twentyfive years; in the case of the other two groups 
this was the other way round. (vi) The relationships 
between neuroticism and educational attainment, and 
that between neuroticism and vocabulary, were nega- 
tive. (vii) As regards speed, the neurotic students 
took much less time on the Raven’s Progressive Mat- 
rices than the extraverts. (viii) Girls scored 
higher on neuroticism than boys at all age levels. 
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Educational Evaluation and Examinations 


A Trend Report 


B.K. PASSI 
M.S. PADMA 
INTRODUCTION 
According to the Education Commission 


(1964-66), examinations and evaluation constitute 
one of those areas in education about which 
one can say that the problem is known, its 
significance realised... A number of institutions 
in the country have been undertaking sustained 
studies in the area of examinations and evaluation 
during the last twenty years. Buch and Lele in the 
M.S. University of Baroda, Gayen at the IIT, 
Kharagpur, Harper at the Ewing Christian College, 
Allahabad, Taylor at Gauhati University and Bokil 
at the Maharashtra State Board of Secondary Edu- 
cation have undertaken commendable studies. The 
UGC has supported willing universities in setting up 
examination research and reform units. A substantial 
amount of work has been done with the grants 
received from the NCERT and the UGC in a num- 
ber of universities. About one hundred studies are 
available in the area of examinations and achieve- 
ment testing both at Ph.D. and at project levels. A 
review of these studies indicates definite trends of 
research in this area, The present report is based 
on a study of ninetyfive studies. The studies of De 
(1965), Dharm Bir and Srivastava (1965), Rao (1968) 
Gomathy Ammal (1972), Maniar (1973), and Pa- 
rekh (1973), could not be included in this trend re- 
port. But the abstracts of these studies are given in 
this chapter along with the other 95 abstracts. 


CATEGORISATION 


The studies have been classified into six diff- 


` languages, 133 on mathematics, 


erent areas which can be distinguished from each 
other in terms of emphasis only. The six areas 
are : (i) Achievement Tests, (ii) Diagnostic Tests, (iii) 
Factors Affecting Achievement, (iv) Examinations, 
(v) Prediction-Admission-Promotion, and (vi) Fail- 
ures. The subsequent discussion in this trend report 
will follow this sequence. 


In the First Mental Measurement Handbook 
for India, Long and Mehta (1966) included 326 
tests in all. Of these, one hundred were classified 
under intelligence, ninetysix under achievement, 
sixty under aptitude, fifteen under interest, fortyfive 
under personality and ten under miscellaneous 
category. Out of the ninetysix tests under achieve- 
‘ment, thirtyfive were related to mathematics, thirty 
to languages, eighteen to sciences, and thirteen to 
social studies. Pareek and Kumar (1966), in their 
Directory of Behavioural Science Research in India 
from 1925 to 1965, covered 902 studies in the area 
of achievement testing. Of these, there were 173 on 
examination, 138 on general achievement, 104 on 
103 on social 
studies, 130 on sciences, twentyeight on other sub- 
jects and ninetythree on scholastic backwardness. It 
may be noted that Pareek and Kumar (1966) referr- 
ed to the studies related to the fields of psychology, 
sociology, cultural anthropology, education, social 
work, community development, agricultural exten- 
sion and political behaviour. In continuation to 
Pareek and Kumar (1966), Pareek and Sood (1971) 
in the Directory of Indian Behavioural Science Re- 
search covered 326 studies related to achievement 
testing. The split of these studies is as follows : 
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examination—seventythree, general achievement— 
fortyfour, language—fortyfive, _mathematics—forty- 
two, social studies—fortytwo, science—twentythree, 
other subjects—twentyfour and scholastic backward- 
ness—thirtythree. 

Dave (1968) in the Third Indian Yearbook of 
Education, Educational Research—has reviewed 407 
studies from 1941 to 1966. These studies cover in- 
dividual research papers published in journals, 
aided and unaided research projects, M.Ed. disser- 
tations and Ph.D: studies, It is important to mention 
here that the review is mostly based upon either the 
M.Ed, dissertations or the published work, The 
categorywise split of the source material is as fol- 
lows: M.Ed. dissertations about eightyeight percent, 
Ph.D. studies about two percent, published research 
papers about two percent and projects about eight 
percent. The above data indicate that it is exclusively 
dominated by research studies conducted at the 
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achievement test construction at the M.Ed. level. It is 
for the future researchers and research consumers 
to see how to integrate and utilise this vast source 
material. 

Mitra (11968) reviewed tests and measurement 
in the Third Indian Year Book of Education. Buch 
(1972) reviewed published research studies in the 
area of educational psychology. Within this broad 
area, achievement tests and evaluation could not be 
given significant space and importance. 


NATURE OF STUDIES 


The present review is based upon Ph.D. work 
done in Indian universities and research projects 
completed upto 1972. A detailed picture of (i) the 
six subareas of the problems of research in educa- 
tional evaluation and examinations, and (ii) the 
developmental trends (in terms of time scale), is 
given in Tables 1 to 3 below: 


M.Ed. level. There have been only ten Ph.D. 
studies covered by Dave (1968), while at that 
time, i.e., by 1968, probably seventeen Ph.D. studies manini 
in education with seven other Ph.D. studies PERIODWISE AND NATUREWISE DISTRIBUTION 
related to the field of evaluation were available in OF STUDIES 
the country. While categorising studies reviewed by Period PhD. Projects 
Dave (1968) according to the structure of this re- Educa- Others tustitue oinaivi:. TOTA] 
view, it is found that achievement tests, diagnostic tion tional dual 
tests, examinations, factors affecting achievement, 
prediction-admission-promotion and failures cover Upto 1944 } 0 0 0 l 
about fiftyone, six, eighteen, nineteen, three and 1945-49 0 0 0 o 0 
three percent respectively. Based upon the data from - 1950-54 2 l l 0 4 
two types of information of Dave’s review, viz., (i) 1955-59 2 0 11 0 13 
the nature of source material and (ii) the nature of 1960-64 5 a 23 1 31 
studies, as classified above, it can be inferred that pan 6? i ® 3 : o 
most of the studies in the area of evaluation in 1970+ 9 9 6 1 16 
Indian educational research are in the field of Total 29 ib 56 3 95 
TABLE 2 
AREAWISE AND NATUREWISE DISTRIBUTION OF STUDIES 
Ph.D. Projects 
Education Others Institu-  Indivi- Total Percentage 
tional dual 
Achievement Tests 15 5 7 = 27 29 
Diagnostic Tests 1 tA 5 Ea 6 6 
Examinations 3 — 19 3 25 26 
Factors Affecting Achievement 5 10 — 17 18 
Prediction-Admission- 
t Promotion 5 — 8 = 13 14 
Failures pa = 7 = 7 7 
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Total 29 7 


56 3 95 100 
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TABLE 3 
AREAWISE AND PERIODWISK DISTRIBUTION OF STUDIES 
Upto 1944 1945-49 1950-54 1955-59 1960-64 1965-69 19704- Total 

Achievement Tests — — — 2 9 11 5 27 
Diagnostic Tests — == — — = 5 1 6 
Examinations - — — 2 10 7 6 25 
Factors Affecting 
Achievement 1 - 2 5 2 4 3 17 
Prediction-Admission- 

Promotion = — 2 2 6 2 1 13 
Failures — en 2 4 1 ta 7 


Total 


Table 1 indicates that before independence 
only one research study, that by Chickermane (1943) 
from Bombay University, was completed at the 
Ph.D. level. After independence there is a consistent 
increase in total research activities. This increasing 
trend is evident both in case of Ph.D. studies and in- 
stitutional research projects. The rate of research 
progress in case of Ph.D, (Education) remains al- 
most negligible upto 1959. It is only between 1965- 
69 that as many as ten Ph.D. studies out of twenty- 
nine were completed. In case of institutional 
research projects, there happens to be only one 
study upto 1954. Between 1955 and 1959, there is 
a sudden increase in the number of research projects 
completed. During 1960-64, as many as twentythree 
research studies were completed. This growth is on 
account of the assistance given by the Ministry of 
Education, Government of India under its Scheme 
A and Scheme B and the impetus given by the 
NCERT: Nearly sixty percent of the total number 
vf studies conducted in the area of educational 
evaluation and examinations are covered in the de- 
cade 1960-69. 


Table 2 includes data regarding the six sub- 
areas of research studies, namely, Achievement, 
Tests, Diagnostic Tests, Examinations, Factors 
Affecting Achievement, Prediction-Admission-Pro- 
motion, and Failures, on one hand and 
nature of research project—Ph.D. or institu- 
tional, on the other. Out of the total ninety- 
five studies, as many as twentyseven studies focus 
upon Achievement Tests, followed by other sub- 
areas, viz., Examinations, Factors Affecting Achi- 
evement, Prediction-Admission-Promotion, Failur- 
es and Diagnostic Tests. About 63 percent of. 


the total Ph.D, studies are related to Achievement 
Test construction and about 52 percent of the 
institutional projects are related to Examinations 
and Factors Affecting Achievement. It may be noted 
that no work at the Ph.D. level has been done in 
the area of ‘Failures’, The area of Diagnostic Tests 
has also not been given due importance since only 
one study at the Ph.D. level has been conducted so 
far. 

Table 3 includes data indicating periodwise 
growth of research work in the subareas of Educa- 
tional Evaluation and Examinations, It may be 
noticed here that upto 1954, very little research 
work has been done and it is restricted to two sub- 
areas, viz., Factors Affecting Achievement and Pre- 
diction-Admission-Promotion, In the years 1960 to 
1969 there is a heavy concentration (about two- 
thirds) in the subarea of Achievement Tests. No 
research in the area of Diagnostic Tests has been 
done upto 1964. The studies related to Failures have 
been undertaken only after 1954, and that too, only 
at the institutional level. This suggests that there 
existed a trend in the nature of research problems 
undertaken over the yeers. 


METHODOLOGY 


Sample : 


Different investigators aiming at standardising 
tests have used samples of different sizes and natures, 
About two-thirds of these tests have been standardi- 
sed on samples of less than three thousand students 
and there are about 5 percent of such test standar- 
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disation studies which have used samples of more 
than seven thousand students. The samples have 
been drawn from grades III to XI. In some of the 
studies which aim at constructing entrance tests, 
samples have been drawn from the respective uni- 
versity faculties like Arts, Science, Medicine, Edu- 
cation, etc. Depending upon the location of the 
university, institution, investigator, purpose of the 
study and so on, samples have been drawn from 
different parts of the country. The methodology for 
drawing the samples happens to be simple randomi- 
sation, systematic randomisation, multistage randomi- 
sation, stratified sampling, random stratified, clus- 
tered, etc., depending upon the nature of the related 
Population and the purpose of the study. 


Statistical Designs : 


From the methodological point of view, the 
break-up of ninetyfive studies is as follows: (i) 
descriptive and correlational—seventynine, (ii) factor 
analytical—seven, (iii) regression—six, (iv) experimen- 
tal—two and (iy) regression and factor analytical— 
one. The two experimental studies use simple pretest 
and post-test design with one treatment and one con- 
trol group. The factor analytical studies aim either at 
seeing the factorial validity of different instruments 
or at classifying different school subjects into new 
families of subjects or at seeing the nature of fac- 
tors involved in test batteries, The regression studies 
aim at establishing multiple regression equations and 
multiple correlation between the predictors like 
S.S.C. examination marks and criterion like college 
grades. 


ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


The review of studies in Achievement Tests is 
Presented in the order of general scholastic. achieve- 
ment tests, achievement tests in languages, achieve- 
ment tests in social sciences, achievement tests in 
mathematics, achievement tests in sciences and final- 
ly, some miscellaneous tests. 


General Scholastic Achievement Tests : 


In the domain of scholastic achievement, 
efforts have been made by Lele, Parikh, Palkar and 
Parikh (1964b) and Liddle (1965). Lele et al. 
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(1964b) prepared a Scholastic Aptitude Test for ad- 
mission to preparatory science course. The test 
consisted of three subtests on English, numerical 
ability and abstract reasoning. Liddle (1965) stan- 
dardised an Academic Aptitude Test (AAT) for 
high school students of Uttar Pradesh. It included 
subtests of vocabulary, numerical computation, 
sentence completion and mathematical reasoning. 
The reliability coefficients for each subtest as well 
as the total test ranged between .83 and 89. The 
concurrent validity coefficients against scholastic 
achievement in terms of total scores, ranged from 
464 to .766. 


Languages : 


In case of achievement tests for English there 
have been only eight tests for grades VI to XI. 
Aram, Rangaswamy and Feroze (1957) have stan- 
dardised an Achievement Test in English for middle 
stage students of Coimbatore district vf Tamil 
Nadu. The test included subtests related to language 
usage, spellings, punctuation, capitalisation, reading, 
comprehension and vocabulary. Buch, Patel and 
Kotwal (1960) standardised achievement tests in 
English for classes VIII, IX and X. The test-retest 
reliability coefficients ranged between 0.88 and 0.96. 
Misra (1970) and Deshpande (1972) made similar 
efforts for students in Assam and Maharashtra res- 
pectively. Sinha (1967) attempted to explain the 
factorial structure of different aspects of attainment 
in English by constructing subtests related to formal 
grammar, punctuation, spelling, translation, syntax, 
expression, legibility, pronunciation, translation, 
vocabulary, comprehension and applied grammar. 
He found and named a factor, Automatization Fac- 
tor, having high loadings on pronunciation, spelling 
and expression. The second factor had high loadings 
on comprehension, vocabulary and pronunciation. 
The third factor shared loadings with formal gram- 
mar, punctuation and applied grammar, 

Patel (1971) standardised a Silent Reading 
Comprehension Test in English for S.S.C. pupils of 
Gujarat. The test contents were related to ability to 
note significant details, to select appropriate mean- 
ing of the word in content, to read maps and tables, 
to follow sequence of events, to draw generalisation, 
etc. The reliability coefficients worked out by di- 
fferent methods ranged from .91 to 96. The con- 
current validity coefficient against the criterion of 
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teachers’ opinion about pupils’ comprehension was .47. 
The test shared loadings with three factors, viz., G) 
Ability. to Grasp (ii) Word Meaning and (iii) Per- 
ceptual Speed Factor. Shukla and Tutoo (1959), CIE 
(1962), Jha, Altekar, Jha, Gajare and Indapurkar 
(1964), Sharma (1967) and Deshpande (1972) con- 
structed achievement tests in Hindi. These studies 
provided tests for grade V to S.S.C. level. It is to 
note that achievement test construction in Hindi is 
localised: in Delhi and Maharashtra only. Shukla 
and Tutoo (1959) constructed an achievement test 
in Hindi for grade VI employing Delhi sample. CTE 
(1962) constructed a test in Hindi for grade VIII 
students of Delhi; the test-retest reliability coefficient 
was .89; the Spearman-Brown reliability coefficients 
for girls and boys were .93 and .95 respectively. The 
concurrent validity coefficient against a teacher 
made test was .69. Jha et al. (1964) developed achi- 
evement tests in Hindi for students of grades V to 
VIII. The subtests included were vocabulary, com- 
prehension, recognition of tenses, spellings, sentence 
structure, etc. The reliability coefficient by K-R 
formula 20 was reported to be .97. The test was va- 
lidated and norms were established. Sharma (1967) 
developed a test for grades VIII to X students, 
whereas Deshpande (1972) made similar efforts for 
higher secondary school students of Maharashtra. 


Amongst regional languages, Gujarati got the 
maximum attention from the researchers of the 
country in the area of Achievement Test Construc- 
tion. There have been four efforts in this direction 
by Buch, Patel and Kotwal (1960), Bhagatwala 
(1960), Maniar (1961) and Bhatt (1971). Achi- 
evement tests in Gujarati are available for 
all grades from VIII to XI. Buch et al. 
(1960) constructed achievement tests in Gujarati 
for students of grades VIII, IX and X. Ra- 
tional equivalence reliability coefficients, content 
validity, concurrent validity, norms, etc., have been 
worked out. Maniar (1961) made efforts to develop 
a vocabulary test in Gujarati for Bombay children 
of age range from thirteen to seventeen. Bhatt 
(1971) developed an achievement test in Gujarati 
for students of grade VIII and prepared the norms 
for Gujarat state. By employing test-retest, split- 
half, Rulon’s formula and K-R formula 20, reliabi- 
lity coefficients were worked out which ranged bet- 
ween .89 and .97. The concurrent validity against 
school examination marks in Gujarati was found to 
be .86. Bhagatwala (1960) standardised a Silent 
Reading Test in Gujarati for grades VIII to XI. 
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There are two other studies related to achi- 
evement test construction in two other regional 
Janguages—Oriya and Marathi. Dash (1967) standar- 
dised an achievement test in Oriya for grade VII 
students, whereas Deshpande (1972) developed an 
objective assessment tool in Marathi for students 
appearing for the secondary education examination 
in Maharashtra. 


To sum up, the achievement test construction 
in languages at national and regional levels needs 
more extensive and concentrated efforts. Except in 
three regional languages, Gujarati, Oriya and Ma- 
rathi no systematic and sustained attempts have been 
made to standardise tests in other regional languages 
at the Ph.D. level or at the institutional level. Re- 
search studies at the M.Ed. level aiming at measur- 
ing achievement in regional languages should be 
coordinated to take care that each regional language 
has achievement tests for all grade levels. In 
case of Hindi, a national project should be under- 
taken on the lines of the study ‘All India Survey of 
Achievement in Mathematics’ conducted by Kulkar- 
ni, Mohanlal and Naidu (1970). 


Social Sciences : 


Achievement tests in the area of social scien- 
ces were constructed by Aram et al. (1957), Shukla 
and Tutoo (1959), Buch et al. (1960), Saraf (1964), 
Dash (1967), Srivastava (1967), Misra (1968), Va- 
najakshi (1970), Misra (1970) and Deshpande (1972). 
They developed tests in social studies, history, 
geography and civics only. The social studies tests 
were constructed for students of grades TV to VIII, 
history for grades VIII to XI, geography for grades 
VIII, X and XI, and civics for grade X only. 

Aram et al. (1957) developed an achievement 
test in social sciences for middle school stage 
students of Coimbatore district in Tamil Nadu. Si- 
milarly, Vanajakshi (1970) developed a test for 
grade VII students of Andhra Pradesh. The test- 
retest, split-half and K-R formula 20 reliability co- 
efficients were .91, .94 and .90 respectively. Again 
for students of grade VII, an achievement test in so- 
cial studies was standardised by Dash (1967) for the 
students of Orissa. 


Buch et al. (1960) in their study, Baroda Men- 
tal Measurement Series, reported the construction 
of achievement tests in history for’students of grades 
Vill, IX and X. Misra (1968) standardised an 
achievement test in history for high school students 
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of Uttar Pradesh. The contents of the test covered 
four periods of history — Ancient, Pre-Moghul, 
Moghul and Modern. The test-retest reliability co- 
efficient for the total test was .72. For concurrent 
validity, the criteria of school examination marks 
and the teachers’ estimates of students’ achieve- 
ment in history were used. For Delhi students of 
grade XI an achievement test in Indian history was 
standardised by Saraf (1964). The reliability coeffi- 
cients by split-half, K-R formula 20 and Guttman’s 
method ranged between .79 and .85. The concurrent 
validity coefficients against the criteria of school 
board examination marks, teacher ratings, etc., 
ranged between .28 and .68. An attempt in this di- 
rection was also made by Misra (1970) for students 
of grade X in Assam. 

For geography at school stage, Buch et al. 
(1960), Misra (1970) and Deshpande (1972) deve- 
loped achievement tests for grades VIII to X of 
Gujarat, for grade X of Assam, and for grade XI of 
Maharashtra, respectively. For achievement tests in 
civics at school stage, only ‘one attempt has been 
made by Srivastava (1967) for high school students 
of Uttar Pradesh. 


Mathematics : 


Unlike languages, social studies and science 
subjects, there are relatively more tests constructed 
in mathematics—arithmetic, algebra and geometry. 
Within this area, there are more efforts for arithme- 
tic followed by mathematics as a whole, geometry 
and algebra. Tests are available for the students of 
grades II to XI in various branches of mathema- 
tics. Institutions and universities scattered over the 
states of Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bombay, Delhi, 
Gujarat, Maharashtra and Tamil Nadu have worked 
in this field. Different investigators like Aram et al. 
(1957), Maniar (1961), Dash (1967), Vanajakshi 
(1970), Misra (1970), Bhatt (1971), Deshpande 
(1972) and Kulkarni et al. (1970) constructed such 
tests either for Ph.D. or for institutional projects, 
Aram et al. (1957) prepared a test for middle grade 
students of Coimbatore district. The test-retest re- 
liability coefficient was .89 and the concurrent va- 
lidity against a teacher made test was 48. Maniar 
(1961) constructed the Test of Mathematical Abili- 
ty. Strictly speaking, it is not an achievement test. 
It had a positive relationship with achievement in 
mathematics. The test contents related to the appli- 
Cation of four fundamental rules of arithmetic, ari- 
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thmetical reasoning, fractions, squares and equations 
in algebra, geometrical proposition and spatial re- 
lations. The split-half and the parallel-form reliabi- 
lity coefficients were .98 and .90 respectively. The 
criteria used for validation were achievement in 
mathematics and the Desai’s Group Test of Intelli- 
gence, resulting into corresponding coefficients of 
48 and .62. Dash (1967), while standardising an 
achievement test battery for grade VIII students of 
Orissa, developed an achievement test in mathema- 
tics which had high loadings on the centroid ‘Ma- 
thematical Factor.’ Vanajakshi (1970) in Andhra 
Pradesh standardised an achievement test inele- 
mentary mathematics for students of grade VII. 
The test had stability coefficient of .90. Misra (1970) 
developed an objective type achievement test in 
mathematics for high school students of Assam 
state. Bhatt (1971) standardised an achievement test 
in mathematics for grade VIII students of Gujarat. 
The test-retest, split-half, K-R formula 20 and 
Rulon’s methods resulted into a median reliability 
coefficient of .99, whereas the validity coefficient 
against the external criterion of school examination 
marks was .87. A very important project in the 
direction of achievement test construction was. carri- 
ed out by Kulkarni et al. (1970). They developed 
achievement tests in mathematics in all Indian lan- 
guages at three levels, i.e., primary, middle and 
high school. These tests were prepared on the lines 
of Sequential Tests of Educational Progress of Edu- 
cational Testing Service. The parallel test reliability 
coefficients ranged from .64 to .89 for various levels, 
whereas K-R formula 20 and K-R formula 21 coeffi- 
cients ranged from .71 to .88. The predictive validity 
coefficient against school board marks was found to 
be .42. 


In the area of test construction in arithmetic, 
Chickermane (1943), Dave (1958), Buch et al. 
(1960), Pendharkar (1965), and Basu (1969) made 
efforts and provided tests for different grades from 
IMI to X for the states of Maharashtra, Gujarat, 
Mysore and West Bengal. Chickermane (1943) deve- 
loped a test measuring arithmetical ability. Actually 
it should not be treated as a test falling in the pre- 
sent category of achievement tests in arithmetic. The 
same is true in the case of Basu (1969) who stan- 
dardised a group test of problem solving ability in 
arithmetic. Dave (1958) constructed achievement tests 
in arithmetic for students of different grades of Bom- 
bay. The test-retest reliability coefficient was .985 and 
validity coefficient against achievement in school 
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examination was .44. Buch et al. (1960) developed 
achievement tests in arithmetic for students of 
grades VIII to X with K-R reliability coefficients 
ranging from .88 to .96 for the different tests in 
the battery. Pendharkar (1965) standardised tests 
for students of grades V, VI and VII of Grea- 
ter Bombay. For algebra, there is only one study 
by Buch et al. (1960) in which achievement tests are 
constructed for grades VIII, IX and X. In the case of 
geometry, there are two studies, one by Gokhale 
(1954) and another by Buch et al. (1960). Gokhale 
(1954) included fourteen subtests of geometry. These 
subtests were factorised resulting into three cent- 
roids—General Factor (g), Numerical Factor (n) and 
Spatial Factor (s). When cross-validated these fac- 
tors were found to be stable. 


Science : 


Next to the achievement tests in school sub- 
jects of mathematics and languages, researchers 
focussed their attention upon the area of achieve- 
ment test construction in science subjects. Within 
the family of science subjects there happened to 
be studies of test construction conducted by Bhatt 
(1971) in science, , Aram et al. (1957), Buch et al. 
(1960), Saxena (1960), Gupta (1962), Dash (1967), 
Sheth (1967), Rup Prakash (1968) and Vanajakshi 
(1970) in general science, Patel (1967) and Bountra 
(1970) in physics, Ramsubban (1955) and Bountra 
(1970) in chemistry, and Kapoor (1968) and Garg 
(1969) in home science. 

Bhatt (1971) constructed an achievement test in 
science for delta class students and prepared the norms 
for Gujarat. The reliability coefficients found by test- 
retest, split-half, K-R formulae 20 and 21, and Rulon’s 
method ranged from .92 to .94. In case of gene- 
ral science, tests are available for the grades from 
V to VIII of the states of Tamil Nadu, Punjab, 
Haryana, Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat 
and Orissa. Aram et al. (1957) developed parallel 
forms of achievement tests in general science for 
middle stage students of Coimbatore district. Buch 
et al. (1960) in Gujarat, Saxena (1960) and Gupta 
(1962) in Uttar Pradesh and Rup Prakash (1968) in 
Punjab and Haryana, developed achievement tests 
in general science for grade VIII. In these studies, the 
usual methods of finding reliability coefficients were 
used and the coefficients were, in general, around 
90. Mostly concurrent validity coefficients have 
been worked out against the external criterion of 
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marks in school examinations. Buch et al. (1960) 
constructed tests in general science for students 
of grades VIII to X of Gujarat. Dash (1967) deve- 
loped an achievement test in general science for 
grade VII of Orissa. Sheth (1967) standardised 
achievement tests in general science for the students 
of grades V, VI and VIL in Uttar Pradesh. The re- 
liability coefficients calculated by split-half, Rulon’s 
and K-R formula 21 methods ranged from .888 to 
.991 for all the different grades. The concurrent vali- 
dity coefficients against teachers” ratings and annual 
examination marks, ranged between .56 and .89, and 
52 and .83, respectively. Vanajakshi (1970) standar- 
dised an achievement test in general science for 
students of grade VII of Andhra Pradesh, The test 
had test-reiest reliability coefficient of .90, For the 
school subjects—physics and chemistry, Bountra 
(1970) standardised the tests for high school students ` 
of Uttar Pradesh. For the achievement test in high 
school physics, he reported test-retest reliability co- 
efficient of .93. For the achievement test in hgh 
school chemistry, the stability coefficient was 195. 
The concurrent validity coefficients for achievement 
tests in physics and chemistry against school achi- 
evement were .60 and .61 respectively. 

Kapoor (1968) and Garg (1969) standardised 
achievement tests in home science for high and hi- 
gher secondary students of Uttar Pradesh respecti- 
vely. The validity coefficients against achievement 
in school examinations and teachers’ ratings for the 
test by Kapoor (1968) were 89 and .84 respectively. 

Achievement tests in other science subjects 
have not been constructed so far. There is a need 
to develop more and more tools on account of 
changing syllabi in science, non-availability of tests 
in some of the science subjects, and non-availability 
of tests at some grade levels in different parts 
of the country. 


Miscellaneous Tests : 


There are some entrance tests which have been 
developed for the purposes of admission and classi- 
fication. For admission to the faculties of arts and 
science at the university level, Lele and Bhagatwala 
(1954) conducted a study in Baroda. They developed 
the University Entrance Test. The split-half relia- 
bility coefficients of the test when administered 
to arts and science students were 91 and .94 res- 
pectively. The predictive validity coefficients of 
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the test ranged from .54 to .74 for students of 
science and arts faculties. With the changing nature 
of curricula at the university level as well as the 
changing characteristics of university population, 
there is a need for constant brushing up of the test 
from time to time. Satyamurthy (1965) developed a 
battery of tests for students of multipurpose and 
higher secondary schools of Mysore state. This bat- 
tery, viz., Rangachar Satyamurthy Selection Battery 
(RSSB), aimed at being used for guiding the stu- 
dents for the selection of different types of curricu- 
la. In schools where RSSB was used for streamlin- 
ing the students, the success ratio of schools ranged 


from .96 to .73. In order to find out the suitability” 


of students for entrance to the medical colleges of 
Bombay University, Mascarenhas (1964) developed 
a medical fitness test. Exploring the area of Physical 
Education, Shukla (1957) developed a physical edu- 
cation test. He introduced the concepts of ‘Physical 
Age’ and ‘Physical Quotient’ (P.Q.). Pillai et al. 
(1967) made efforts to assess the handwriting by 
the use of the newly standardised Kerala University 
Handwriting Scale, 


Although the area of Achievement Test Cons- 
truction has attracted a great deal of attention from 
Ph.D. scholars and other investigators, it can be 
safely remarked that there is a lack of planning and 
coordination in the work done. A systematic and con- 
tinuous work over a period of time should result 
into workable tools for different school subjects, 
grades, regions, etc. There should be some centrally 
organised agencies giving guidelines for the future 
requirements of achievement tests. 


DIAGNOSTIC TESTS 


It is evident from the review of studies in the 
area of diagnostic tests that there are only six re- 
search studies out of which only one is a Ph.D. 
work. Bombay University, Kurukshetra University, 
Bureau of Psychology, Allahabad and the SIE Gu- 
Jarat are the four institutions which have paid at- 
tention to this area. It is only yery recently, that 
is, in 1966, when the first attempt was made by 
Mehta (1966) to undertake research work at Ph.D. 
level in the area of Diagnostic Tests. These six 
Projects are only for languages—Hindi and Gujarati, 
and mathematics—arithmetic, algebra and geometry. 
There is none for social studies or physical sciences. 
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There are two studies employing the diagnos- 
tic tests in languages. The diagnostic test by the 
SIE Gujarat is on Gujarati spellings and use of 
‘Anuswara’ for students of grades IV and V. Sinha 
(1971) constructed a diagnostic test in Hindi for 
Bangru speaking students of grade VI of Haryana. 
Sinha’s (1971) test took into consideration spellings, 
pronunciation, grammar and syntax. 


Mathematics : 


In arithmetic, Mehta (1966) constructed a 
diagnostic test related to the use of four fundamental 
rules of arithmetic. SIE Gujarat (1969b) also 
did exactly a similar work. Both these studies were 
followed by remedial teaching which resulted in 
significant improvement. Sharma (1969) constructed 
a diagnostic test in algebra for students of grade 
VII of Uttar Pradesh. This was used for an expe- 
rimental study of remedial teaching which demons- 
trated that a high scoring student at grade VII 
could perform significantly better than students who 
failed in grade X. To locate the difficulties and 
problems of students of grades VI and VII, the 
Diagnostic Test in the Skill of Using Geometrical 
Instruments was developed by the SIE Gujarat, 

In some of the studies, the procedure in the 
diagnostic test construction has been followed in 
the same way as that in the case’ of achievement 
test construction. The purpose, content, format and 
use of diagnostic tests are different from those of 
achievement tests. Consequently, the methodology 
to be followed in the case of diagnostic test cons- 
truction should be different. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Out of the ninetyfive studies included in the 
area of Educational Evaluation and. Examinations, 
as many as twentyfive studies have been classified in 
the subarea of Examinations. These studies are re- 
lated to general aspects of research on examinations, 
like public examinations, internal assessment, rate 
of chance in traditional examinations, etc. Except 
three Ph.D. studies by Misra (1970), Deshpande 
(1972) and Shah (1972), all the other studies are 
institutional projects conducted at Kharagpur, 
Gauhati, Baroda, Allahabad, Poona, NCERT (New 
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Delhi), Nagpur and Saugar. The institutional pro- 
jects have been conducted by Bokil (1956-1963), 
Shukla (1959), Lele et al. (1962-1963), Taylor 
(1963), Taylor and Tluanga (1963), Taylor ('1964a, 
1964b), Raina (1964), Dave and Patel (1966), Ka- 
mat (1968), Patel (1968), Gayen et al. (1962-1970) 
and Harper (1962-1970). 


In the subarea of Examinations, the eleven 
studies conducted by Harper (1962-1970), Lele et al. 
(1962-63), Gayen et al. (1962-70) and Chauhan 
(1967) are related to the general aspects of examina- 
tions. The five studies conducted by Gayen et al. 
(1962-70) at IIT, Kharagpur have concentrated on 
the measurement of achievement in different sub- 
jects like English, Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali, physics, 
chemistry, geography, general science, biology, 
history, civics and economics. The reference to 
these studies as the title appears, could be made in 
the first area of the studies of this report, i.e., Achi- 
evement Tests. But no where have these authors 
constructed and standardised achievement tests in 
the respective areas. They have taken the results of 


the school final examinations and the hig- 
her secondary examinations conducted by the 
West Bengal Board of Secondary Education 
and have applied different statistical tech- 


niques in order to evaluate the achievement in diffe- 
rent subjects. They have taken the following points 
into consideration: (i) percentages of failures, 
passes and non-attempts for alternative question 
items; (ji) grouping of items and balancing 
of alternatives; (iii) difficulty values and dis- 
criminating powers of the question items; (iv) 
relationship of marks in a particular item with the 
total marks; (v) comparative study of scores on one 
paper of a subject with another and with the total 
marks on the subject as a whole; (vi) content analy- 
sis of the subjects and the question papers; (vii) 
comparative performances of candidates in different 
subjects and (viii) comparison of the internal and 
external assessments of students’ performances. 
Gayen et al. (1962-70) found the reliability and vali- 
dity of most of the present examination systems to be 
very low and this was because performance of stu- 
dents was assessed in a single final examination, by 
a large number of examiners, on a set of questions 
mostly of the essay type and comparatively small in 
number from which, again, students were given op- 
tion to select alternatives. J-effect was observed 
having cluster of marks at pass mark and other 
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critical zones, followed by big gaps just below these. 
Three studies by Harper included in this review 
are (i) research in examinations, (ii) chance in the 
traditional examinations and (iii) objective and tra- 
ditional examinations. In the study ‘chance in the 
traditional examinations’, it is pointed out that 
chance plays a role in determining the achievement 
level of a pupil. In another study by Harper (1962) 
it is found that objective examinations are more re- 
liable and valid as compared to traditional examina- 
tions. Wide range of courses can be covered through 


objective tests. Harper (1970) conducted his 
‘ninety marking ten’ experiment and found 
that inter-examiner reliability was low. Never- 


theless, his study revealed that in comparison 
to the results from other countries (France, U.K, and 
U.S.A.) Indian examiners seemed slightly more re- 
liable. This statement applies only to the group of 
untrained examiners: The low inter-scorer reliabi- 
lity was attributed to the essay type of examinations, 
types of questions, inadequate instructions and 
training of examiners. Chauhan (1967) in his study 
of university examination found that of the students 
who fail, a large proportion fails not because of not 
knowing the subject matter but because of some 
external factors like defective question papers, 
carelessness of examiners in evaluating answer books 
and evaluation by incapable examiners. In a simi- 
lar context, Malhotra (1972), while studying the 
effectiveness of question papers of matriculate exa- 
minations, found that the question papers had 
many defects with respect to difficulty level, 
coverage and weightage. Misra (1970) found inter- 
examiner reliability coefficient of .70 for essay type 
examinations. As regards the type of questions used 
in our examinations, Lele et al. (1962b) analysed 
the question papers and found that only one-fifth 
of the total questions were good, whereas the rest 
were poor discriminators. Lele et al. (1963a) found 
that in essay type examinations, teachers and stu- 
dents did not agree as regards the difficulty level of 
the questions and that the selection of question on 
the part of students varied with the nature, clarity and 
difficulty level of questions. Hill (1964) found that it 
was beyond the competence of even the most skilled 
paper setter to make each question in every question 
paper function exactly as he wished it to. Taylor 
(1963) observed that an examiner's mark had neither 
the sanctity nor the precision which were usually at- 
tached to it. Different examiners showed a large 
-yariation in the mean and standard deviation of their 
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evaluation. Taylor (1964a), in his study, “An Exam- 
ination of Examiners’, emphasised the same point 
of low inter-examiner reliability. He, therefore, sug- 
gested that before being combined, marks should be 
scaled to the same mean and standard deviation. 
He proposed and then experimented with the techni- 
que of random assignment of roll numbers in the 
diagonal order with a rectangular grid. He found 
that by this technique more candidates passed the 
examination. He said that it was much more likely 
than before that these candidates were the ones who 
ought to have passed. In another very interesting 
study ‘Supplementary Examinations’, Taylor (1964b) 
reported that a supplementary examination always 
increased the proportion of bad candidates in the 
pass list, by a factor which was likely to be between 
1.5 and 2.0. 

The difficulties regarding the assessment 
through the present system of examinations are 
manifold, Dave and Patel (1966) found that there 
was a substantial variation among the pass percen- 
tage of different high and higher secondary school 
examinations in a given year. They found a substan- 
tial increase in variation among pass percentage over 
a five year period from 1960 to 1964. Levels of 
achievement scores have different meanings depend- 
ing upon the objectives of educational achievement 
as well as school subjects. Shukla (1959) found that 
level of marks obtained by examinees of different 
subjects at the M.A. examination of the University 
of Delhi in the years 1950 to 1957, had different 
meanings. 

Studies by Raina (1964), Kamat (1968), Desh- 
pande (1972) and Shah (1972) tried to find out the 
relationship between external and internal assess- 
ments and also their reliability. Shah (11972) surveyed 
the pattern of internal-external assessment in arts, 
commerce and science colleges. He found that there 
was a tendency to decrease weightage of internal as- 
sessment in arts, science and commerce colleges, 
while in colleges of education it was to increase. He 
found significant correlation between internal and 
external assessments. Deshpande (1972) also found 
a positive correlation between internal and external 
assessments, but it varied from school to school. 
Kamat (1968), also conducted a study related to 
internal and external assessments. He found that 
correlation between internal and external assessments 
Was not very high; it was less in arts than in science 
subjects, it was less in newer colleges and in mofussil 
colleges than their counterparts in Poona city. In a se- 
minar on ‘Examinations in Higher Education’, Bennur 
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(1971), Misra (1971) and Tare (1971) presented papers 
related to internal assessment. Bennur (1971) repor- 
ted correlation coefficients between internal and ex- 
ternal assessments for two years as .41 and .56 for 
B.Ed. examinations, .04 for second year engineering 
mathematics and —.38 (not significant) for 
M.A.|M.Sc. mathematics students. The seminar held 
in 1971 on ‘Examinations in Higher Education’ sug- 
gested to concentrate upon issues related to redesign- 
ing of question papers, use of marks, grades and 
even percentiles as bases of awards, mass copy- 
ing in the examinations, use of mechanical aids, 
strengthening examination wings, and introducing 
semester system of examination. Finally the seminar 
called upon the UGC and the Inter-University Board 
to organise a well staffed unit at the national level 
for research into problems of examinations. This 
unit should have its extension centres in other uni- 
versities and colleges. Some experts in the country 
have given a few suggestions to improve the tradi- 
tional examinations. Taylor (1963) suggested the 
scaling of marks; Bose (1965) suggested 
the screening of examiners; Harper suggested the 
appointment of independent examiners for each 
question; Taylor and Tluanga (1963) suggested the 
using of standard error of marking instead of ar- 
bitrary principle of ‘grace marks’, and others sug- 
gested the ‘vertical’ system of promotion of 
individual pupil, stage by stage and subject by 
subject. These issues have to be validated by re- 
search studies in future. 


FACTORS AFFECTING ACHIEVEMENT 


In this area seventeen studies have been inclu- 
ded. They cover correlates of achievement and fac- 
torial structure of achievement domain. 


Correlates of Achievement: 


There have been studies investigating into the 
correlates of achievement, such as, medium of ins- 
truction, number of languages learnt, age, sex, caste 
and locality of students, nature of school, size of 
school, type of curriculum offered, nature of ques- 
tion paper, nature of examinations—theory or pra- 
ctical and day scholars or hostel residents. All these 
variables can be classified into four types, viz., tes- 
ter, testee, testing situation and the test. ( 

Regarding tester variables, studies have been re- 
ported earlier in the section on Examinations, where 
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it has been brought out that the examiner is a very 
important factor. Misra (1970) said that out of ninety 
examiners scoring the same ten answersheets, one of 
the examiners passed only 10 percent of the students, 
whereas another examiner passed 90 percent of the 
students, Patel (1967) conducted a study on the re- 
sults of practical examinations and found that inter- 
examiner reliability was one of the serious issues. 
Studying the testee variables like age, sex, caste and 
locality of students in relation to achievement, dif- 
ferent investigators like Bokil (1956a), Dave (1958) 
and Sharma (1967) made studies in Maharashtra and 
Gujarat. Bokil (1956a) found that the pass percentage 
of girls in S.S.C. examination was more than that 
of the boys. Dave (1958) found that girls scored a 
little lower in arithmetical abilities than boys upto 
grade VI, but more in grade VILL In case of 
vocabulary test, girls scored more than boys at the 
age of eight and nine years. Bokil (1956a) found that 
in case of S.S.C. candidates, the pass percentage 
decreased with the increase in age to the extent that 
at sixteen, the pass percentage was  seventyseven 
and at twenty, the percentage was twentyseven. 
Sharma (1967) found in the context of caste of stu- 
dents that with higher levels of caste there was bet- 
ter achievement. Bokil (1959a) found that number of 
languages learnt affected achievement. ; 
Investigators like Bokil (1956b) and Sharma (1967) 
found that the variable ‘medium of instruction,’ influ- 
enced achievement, significantly. But SIE Maharashtra 
(1971) found no significant difference in the achieve- 
ment of students with English and non-English as 
their media of instruction. Bokil (1956a) found that 
the pass percentage of students appearing for S.S.C. 
examinations held in March and October differed 
significantly. Bokil (1959b) also found that pass per- 
centage was highest in schools of medium size. 
Sharma (1967) found that achievement of high school 


achievement of children of different types of schools 
(Basic and non-Basic). They did not find a clearcut 
superiority of ome type of school mae 
Sharma (1967), Bokil (1956b), Rao and Arunajatai 
(1971) found that nature of curriculum and subjects 
offered by students influenced their achievement 
scores. Malhotra (1972) found that pass percentage 
differed from question to question in different papers 
at the matriculation examination of Panjab Univer- 
sity. The above studies show that testing conditions 
and nature of test influence the achievement of 


students. 
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Factorial Studies in Achievement ¢ 


The nature of the factors expected within 
the domain of achievement is dependent upon the 
variables and tests, sample size and its nature, 
testing conditions and methodology of factoring. 
Factor analysis as a technique has been used by 
Chickermane (1943), Gokhale (1954), Mehrotra 
(1954), Lele, Parikh, Palkar and Parikh (1964a), 
Pendharkar (1965), Dash (1967), Sinha (1967), Kamat 
(1968), and Deshpande (1972). Mehrotra (1954), 
using the marks in the subjects of both high school 
and intermediate examinations found five factors, 
out of which there was one factor named as Gene- 
ral Scholastic Factor. The other four factors had 
high loadings on languages, social studies, mathe- 
matics and science, fine arts and crafts. Dash (1967), 
while factorising his Achievement Test Battery for 
Oriya, mathematics, social studies and general 
science found four centroid factors, viz., General 
Scholastic Ability, Verbal Application, Mathemati- 
cal Ability and Memory. Lele et al. (1964a) factor- 
analysed the correlation matrices of different subjects 
of S.S.C.E. and P.Sc.E., taken for three consecu- 
tive years. On examining the centroid factor matrix, 
it was found that the first two factors, which share 
most of the common variances, had stability 
in different samples of three consecutive years. 
These two factors were named as Scholastic Aptitude 
—Verbal and Numerical, and Scientific factors. 
While analysing the correlation matrix of different 
variables related to achievement. in English, Sinha 
(1967) identified three factors, viz., Automatization, 
Comprehension-Vocabulary, Pronunciation and a 
fourth factor having loadings on ‘grammatical aspects 
of English achievement. As regards the study on 
arithmetic, Chickermane (1943) identified Reasoning 
(G), Number (N) and Verbal (V) factors. For geo- 
metry tests, Gokhale (1954) found General, Num- 
ber and Spatial factors. Kamat (1968), while analy- 
sing the internal and external assessment marks, 
found three factors underlying the domain of 
achievement. 


More efforts have to be made in this direction 
by covering large, representative samples, using 
better factorisation methods and covering different 
facets of achievement in terms of educational obje- 
ctives. Factor structure of achievement under con- 
vergent and divergent test contents and formats has 
yet to be explored. 
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PREDICTION-ADMISSION-PROMOTION 
STUDIES 


How effective are the predictions? There can 
be three approaches to handle this question, viz., 
(i) simple correlation between the predictors and 
the criterion, (ii) multiple correlation and (iii) factor 
analytical approach. A limitation of such studies is 
that the investigators take the sample of candidates 
who have been admitted to a concerned course. The 
investigator can know the success-failure ratio of those 
who have been admitted on the basis of some predi- 
ctors, but they cannot find out success-failure ratio 
of those who have not been admitted. It is in the 
context of this limitation, that findings of Prediction- 
Admission-Promotion studies should be understood. 

Different types of predictors have been used 
in the research studies included in this trend report. 
Mathur (1971) found that the Jalota’s General Mental 
Ability Test was a good predictor for general science 
(r = .80). The Nafde’s Nonverbal Intelligence Test 
was found to be an effective predictor for mathe- 
matics. He also used other tests like the Saxena’s 
Personality Inventory, the DAT, and the Numerical 
Aptitude Test. Satyamurthy (1965) used a battery 
of psychological tests for selection to multipurpose 
and higher secondary schools and he found that suc- 
cess ratios in respect of diversified courses ranged 
from .93 to .80. Bokil (1958b), Buch (1963) and Sen- 
gupta (1963) used the final examination marks 
for predicting achievement in the next final examin- 
ation. Studying the prognostic value of higher secon- 
dary examination marks of Delhi, Dutt (1954) found 
that subject choice at degree level by those who 
secured less than fortyfive percent marks should be 
made with caution. Higher secondary examination 
marks in languages and mathematics were useful for 
selection of courses and prediction purposes. Buch 
(1963) found that S.S.C.E. composite scores of 
physics, chemistry and mathematics were better 
predictors than the individual set of scores while 
predicting success in next higher examinations. Hiri- 
yanniah (1963), while finding the prognostic value of 
preuniversity examinations found that science stud- 
ents were relatively consistent in their level of attain- 
ment at later stages in the university than the arts 
students. Hence, the predictive value of preuniversity 
examination in science was better than that in arts 
and commerce groups. Lele et al. (1962a), while 
conducting a study to ascertain the relative efficiency 
of scaled and unscaled marks for predicting future 
Success, found that unscaled marks turned out to be 
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as good predictors as scaled marks. Again in 1963, 
Lele et al. conducted another study related to the 
prediction of pre-science examination marks from 
S.S.C.E. marks and found that in general, the best 
individual predictor of the respective criterion was 
the score in the same S.S.C.E. subjects; for admis- 
sion purposes, the best single predictor, two pre- 
dictor and three predictor combinations were S.S.C.E. 
mathematics, S.S.C.E. English + S.S.C.E. mathe- 
matics, and S.S.C.E. English + S.S.C.E. Gujarati 
plus Hindi+-S.S.C.E. mathematics, respectively Rela- 
ted to effectiveness of S.S.C.E. marks as a criterion 
for admission of diploma courses in engineering and 
degree courses in commerce, Lele et al. (1966) found 
that nearly 80 percent of the students who got less 
than 50 percent of the marks at the S.S.C.E. level, 
failed in diploma examinations. They further found 
that S.S.C.E. was not a very good criterion for 
admission to commerce courses. 

Lele and Bhagatwala (1954) developed and 
used the University Entrance Test for admitting 
students to the Faculty of Arts and Faculty of 
Science. The test had a maximum predictive validity 
coefficient of .74 for arts students. If the nature of 
students and the nature of predictors and criterion 
variables remain stable, prediction studies will be 
more useful; but unluckily, it is not the case. Besides 
this, if the correlation coefficients between predictors 
and criterion variables are negligible, andlor the 
academic success is specific and situational in 
nature, then the prediction studies are not very 
useful and safe. With this background in mind, 
future prediction studies should be designed and 
undertaken. 


FAILURES 


Failure in examinations is a serious problem 
when viewed in terms of wastage and stagnation. 
Education Commission (1964-66) has reported ‘At 
present, out of every 100 children who enter Class 
I, only about half complete Class IV and only 34 
complete Class VII.’ There can be several reasons 
for this — economic, social and educational. In 
this review, there are seven studies which are di- 
rectly related to the phenomenon of failures. 
Bokil (1956c, 1958a and 1963) conducted three 
studies by drawing the samples from the 
S. S. C. E. Board of Maharashtra. The studies 
by DEPSE (1964), NCERT (1964), GCPI, Allahabad 
(1964) and NCERT (1965) are the other four insti- 
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tutional studies related to the Failures in examina- 
tions, Bokil (1956c) found that school size was not so 
important a factor which affected the percentage of 
failures, but the size of school influenced the number 
of candidates scoring less than 20 percent of the 
total marks, For locality of school—rural or urban— 
Bokil (1956c) found that rural schools had more 
variation in failures. While conducting studies in re- 
lation to failures in English, Bokil (1963) found that 
one-third of the failures were by a margin of less 
than 10 percent marks; overall average score in 
English was thirtyone, which was less than the pass 
marks of thirtyfive. Bokil (1958a) while calculating 
average percentages of failures in English, found that 
there were significant differences from group to 
group and from year to year. DEPSE (1964) found 
that teachers’ qualifications and background, , teach- 
ing methods, working conditions and location of 
schools, transfers, buildings, equipment, clerical 
work done by teachers, pupils’ previous attainment, 
pupils’ attendance, media of instruction, exami- 
nations, etc., were factors which were related to pass- 
fail percentage of schools. It was also found that the 
largest failures at S.S.C. level were in the subjects of 
English and mathematics, There was a significant dif- 
ference between the pass percentage of private and 
regular candidates. The GCPI, Allahabad (1964) also 
found favourable results for regular candidates. It was 
found that girls failed less than boys. Performance 
in English, mathematics, science and civics was 
responsible for higher incidence of failure. The 
GCPI found that many social, economic, and educa- 
tional factors were responsible for failure in schools. 
The NCERT (1965) conducted a sample study of 
failures in boards of secondary examinations taking 
the sample from boards of Bihar, Delhi, Gujarat, 
Kerala, Maharashtra, Mysore, Rajasthan and Uttar 
Pradesh. It was found that the compartmental exa- 
minations conducted by certain boards did not seem 
to make much difference to the large scale failures. 
It was further found that the majority of failures 
were not due to failure in English alone. 


SUMMING UP 


This section includes some outlines of the 
gaps, overlaps and suggestions for research priorities 
in the area of Educational Evaluation and Examina- 
tions. These outlines have mostly emerged from 
the perusal of literature and foresight. The researches 
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so far conducted in the field of Educational Eva- 
luation and Examinations can be characterised as 
inadequate, not well integrated and therefore, at 
moments not goal directed, 

The researches appear inadequate considering 
the importance of the field and the existence of gaps. 
The gaps are conspicuous by the absence of studies 
related to achievement tests in regional Jan- 
guages, some science subjects, new curricula of 
mathematics and science, diagnostic tests in almost 
all the school subjects, failures, etc. There have been 
instances when studies are duplicated with almost 
the same content, methodology, region and even time. 
Duplication is also there, when most of the predic- 
tion studies covered in this review show a trend of 
using the same type of predictors and the same type of 
criteria, The second characteristic of Indian resear- 
ches in the field of educational evaluation has been 
labelled above as ‘not well integrated’. This is 
explicit by the arguments given to show the gaps 
and overlaps. To argue further, such a trend is 
explicit because no individual — or institution has 
undertaken well-knit studies over a wider range of 
period covering large number of school subjects and 
sample throughout the country. Only one or 
two studies are exceptions to this argument. It 
is viewed that the studies are not ‘goal-directed’ 
because the studies in achievement tests and evalua- 
tion procedures have been treated as an end in 
themselves. Probably what is required is that these 
tools should be used to provide feedback to students, 
teachers, administrators and planners for establish- 
ing the objectives, framing the curriculum, promo- 
tion, admission and classification of students and 
for research purposes. This may be difficult for 
individual researchers and autonomous institutions. 
But it is felt that there is need for such a programme, 
Who can do it? How can it be done? These are 
the questions for the future researchers and admi- 
nistrators to answer. 


To add another characteristic to the Indian 
researches in the area of Educational Evaluation and 
Examinations, it may be stated that most of our 
studies are conducted following the traditional steps 
of tool construction within the frame work of norm 
referenced testing. New concepts like ‘criterion refe- 
renced testing’ and ‘mastery learning’ have to be 
tried in the tool construction. The review of the 
Indian studies indicates that the samples used are 
small and at moments not properly drawn. This 
creates doubts at the probability of generalisability 
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of the findings. A comparative picture in the deve- 
loped countries like U.S.A., having smaller size of 
population, but larger size of samples systematically 
drawn, suggests higher probability of generalisa- 
bility. If we, the researchers in India, have to make 
our studies meaningful, larger and representative 
samples are a must. Besides more finances and ex- 
perts, this would require the use of mechanical aids 
like scanners (scoring machines) and computers. 
The use of such mechanical devices would imme- 
diately demand change of format, length and con- 
tents of the evaluation tools. The future researchers 
have to take care of this point. 

It is relevant to mention here that there is 
not only a scarcity of diagnostic tests in the count- 
ty, but also there is a need to improve the diagnostic 
tests. The problem of failures has been a very se- 
rious one as about half of the students fail in 
their final examinations. In other words, it 
means that half of the country’s educational 
budget is resulting in a waste along with added 
frustration in the youth and society. If per chance 
any significant variance of this issue can be attri- 
buted to the system itself, then, we as educators 
should be held responsible for it. Such 
a view has already been expressed by some of the 
experts in the field of Educational Evaluation and 
Examinations. While screening the existing predic- 
tion-admission-promotion studies, four points crop 
up—i) most of the prediction studies are retrospective 
rather than prospective; (ii) while finding success- 
failure ratios, it is only the admitted selected sample 
which has been used and their counterparts, i.e., 
the rejected candidates who wanted to join parti- 
cular courses have been ignored; (iii) examination 
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marks which probably themselves lack the characte- 
ristics of reliability and validity have mostly been 
used for prediction; and (iv) psychological profiles 
consisting of ability, aptitude, personality, interests, 
etc., have scarcely been used. 


The above four issues, viz., achievement testing, 
diagnostic testing, failures and prediction, are found 
to be always centred around the traditional dimen- 
sions of achievement. If Guilford’s concepts of 
convergent : thinking (related to intelligence) ‘and 
divergent thinking (related to creativity) have some 
theoretical meaning and practical utility, we have 
to gear school activity programmes to both covergent 
achievement and divergent achievement. Consequent- 
ly,. the future researches and researchers have to 
make the concepts of CAQ (Convergent Achieve- 
ment Quotient) and DAQ (Divergent Achievement 
Quotient) meaningful by operationalising them with 
the help of evaluation tools. It is in the above 
context of the gaps and defects that the future re- 
searchers should concentrate their efforts. To pin 
point, we should have achievement tests in all the 
subjects with parallel forms for different regions. 
Suggestions of Buch (1972). of ‘sequential attainment 
testing’ should be seriously considered. A centrally 
organised institution aiming at conducting research 
into the problems of educational evaluation and 
examinations should be established. This institution 
should have extension centres im other universities 
and colleges. Within the present framework of the 
educational institutions of India, the NCERT, the 
CASE, and the SIEs should start providing finances 
and leadership to conduct studies in this area, viz., 
Educational Evaluation and Examinations. 
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443. ARAM, A., RANGASWAMY, P. and FE- 
ROZE, M., Construction and Standardisation 
of Coimbatore Achievement Tests, Sri R.K. 
Mission Vidyalaya Teachers’ College, Coim- 
batore, 1957. (MOE financed) 


The objective was to construct and standardise 
achievement tests in English, general science, social 
studies and mathematics for the middle school stage. 

Four subject committees drawn from the staff 
of the various sections of the Vidyalaya worked out 
the general objectives and key concepts of different 
subjects. Test items were developed in accordance 
with these objectives and key concepts. Information 
about the characteristics of schools in various dist- 
ricts was’ procured from the District Education 
Officers, The stratified random sampling proce- 
dure was adopted to select schools for test adminis- 
tration, The English test consisted of five subtests, 
viz., language usage, spelling, punctuation, capitali- 
zation and reading comprehension and vocabulary. 
The test items were of the words that frequently 
appeared in the textbooks of the schools. A preli- 
minary tryout of the tests on 245 pupils from seven 
schools was carried out. Pretesting was done on 
503 students from twelve schools. After scoring the 
tests, item analysis was carried out. The five refined 
tests were then divided into two parts—part I, with 
three tests and part II having two tests. These tests 
were finally administered to 1086 pupils selected 
randomly from twenty. schools of Coimbatore district. 
Uniform directions were prepared. The curricular 
validity of the test was assured by the procedure 
adopted in the items selection itself. The split-half 
reliability coefficients for parts I and IL were found 
to be .82 and .96, respectively. The means for parts 
I and IL were 69.00 and 49.00 with SDs 11.95 and 
14,82, respectively. Percentile norms were also pre- 
pared. For the construction of the science, mathe- 
matics and social studies tests, almost the same 
procedure, as in the case’ of English test, was follow- 
ed. The science test was prepared in two parallel 
forms. After a preliminary tryout and pretesting, 
the test was administered to a final sample of 937 
students selected randomly from fifteen schools. The 
mathematics test consisted of two parts and after 
a preliminary tryout and pretesting, its final admi- 
nistration was done on 1120 students from seventeen 
schools. The reliability coefficient for this test was 


found to be .89. Standard scores and percentile 
norms were computed. The distribution of scores 
was found to be very much skewed. The validity was 
tested by correlating scores on this test with scores 
on comparable teacher made test. The validity coeffi- 
cient was .48. The social studies test was first made of 
two parts with a total number of 162 items. Pretesting 
and item analysis were carried out and 120 items 
were. finally selected, These items were then divided 
into two equivalent parts and administered to 1580 
pupils selected randomly from twentyfour schools. 
The curricular validity of the test was assured by 
the adequate sampling of the contents of the course 
in social studies. 


444, BASU, A.K., Construction and Standardisa- 
tion of a Group Test of Problem Solving 
Ability in Arithmetic, Ph.D. Edu., Cal. U., 
1969. 


The present investigation intended to construct 
and standardise a group test of problem solving 
ability in arithmetic for pupils allocated to diversi- 
fied curricula cin standard IX of the secondary 
schools, the test being restricted to assess the prob- 
lem solving ability of Bengali speaking children after 
they have completed standard VIII. Also the test 
intended to evaluate a pupil's ability for clear think- 
ing and accurate intellectual work, to predict the 
probable quality of academic work, especially in 
science subjects, as also the future success in such 
subjects and to enable teachers to diagnose each 
pupil’s strengths and weaknesses in connection with 
mental ability. 


Items for the present test were coined and 
written in Bengali, in accordance with the pattern 
of the items (adding some new aspects) as given 
in the Ship Destination Test devised by J.P. Guil- 
ford. The first tryout test was administered to 172 
students of four secondary schools—two boys’ and 
two girls’ schools—in Calcutta. For item analysis the 
test was administered to 410 pupils of ten different 
secondary schools of Calcutta, selected by stratified 
random sampling technique. Out of 410 pupils, 370 
were chosen at random. Then, the difficulty and dis- 
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criminative values of the test items were estimated. 
The range of 19.5 percent to 76.5 percent difficulty 
value was accepted as the general principle. The least 
discriminative value, estimated by the use of biserial 
‘r’ was 0.19. Out of fortyeight items finally selected, 
only one had the discriminative value of 0.19, the 
values for all other fortyseven items were above 0.21. 
The standardisation sample, consisting of 982 pupils 
of class VIII, was a representative one, being drawn 
from twentysix schools from all the areas of Calcutta. 
The time limit for final administering of the test 
was sixtyfive minutes on the whole. The score, was 
the number of right answers plus one-fifth of the 
number of items not reached, or omitted, the ma- 
ximum obtained score on the test being fortyeight. 
The highest and the lowest scores obtained on the 
test were forty and two, respectively. The data were 
then statistically analysed by finding mean, median, 
SD, skewness and kurtosis of the distribution of scores, 
Goodness of fit was tested by chi-square test. Since 
the present test was not a speed test, reliability co- 
efficient of the test was estimated by the split-half, 
the K-R formula, Tucker’s modified K-R formula, 
and analysis of variance methods, Also, the index 
of reliability was estimated. The SE of measurement 
was 1.37 raw score point. Fivefold validity of the 
test, viz., predictive, construct, convergent, concurrent 
and cross validity, was determined. To obtain the 
effect of sex difference, a comparative study of the per- 
formances of the boys and the girls in the test was 
done. Since in the present study, only standard VIII 
of the secondary schools was concerned, age and 
grade norms were not calculated, but standard score 
norms, normalised standard score norms, percentile 
norms and letter grade norms were worked out. 

It was found that (i) the scores in the present 
test were distributed more or less normally; (ii) the 
value of kurtosis revealed that the distribution of 
Scores was a bit more peaked than the normal one; 
ii) the reliability coefficients varied from 0.88 to 
0.95; (iv) SE of measurement showed that there were 
two chances in three that an individual's hypothe- 
tical true score on the test did not differ from his 
Taw score by more than 1,37 points; (v) validity 
coefficients obtained from the different validating 
criteria did not show any marked degree of diver- 
gence from one another: (vi) the predictive validity 
coefficients of the present test compared favourably 
with the findings of Guilford and Zimmerman; (vii) 
cross validity of the test was also found to be very 
highly satisfactory; and (viii) the boys were superior 
to the girls in respect of problem solving ability. 


445. BHAGATWALA, J.A., Formation, Adminis- 
tration and Standardisation of Silent Reading 
Tests in Gujarati for Students studying in 
Classes VIII to XI, Ph.D. Edu., MSU, 1960. 
The aim of the study was to provide a set of 

three scales measuring the speed of reading, word 

meaning and comprehension of individual pupils 
studying in classes VIII to XI of secondary schools 
in Gujarat (particularly those in districts of Baroda, 

Kaira, Broach and Panchmahals). . 
The study included other factors also. These 

factors, related to increase in speed of silent reading, 

were the readers’ familiarity with the content or 
related concepts, the kind of material read and its 
difficulty, the amount of thought given to the content 
while reading, the amount of lip movement while 
reading, the extent of practice in silent reading and 
ability to grasp meaning readily as measured in part 
by reaction time. The factors related to improvement 
in meaning vocabulary were child’s capacity“ to 
learn, the development of his interest and the kind 
of instruction provided. The factors influencing 
comprehension were general intelligence, meaning 
vocabulary, background of related experience, inte- 
rest in reading, and to a limited extent race, na- 
tionality and sex. Other factors were pedagogical in 
nature. They were training and experience of the 
teacher, a clear definition of objectives in teaching 
comprehension, a vigorous programme of instruction 
and pupil guidance. Factors were also inherent in 
the material read. They were readability of the 
material and skilful use of pictures in the text. The 
types of abilities which could be measured by 
applying all the tests of the present work 
were (i) speed for making use of Gujarati dictionary, 

(ii) the rate of comprehension, (iii) the range of 

general information, (iv) ability to grasp meanings, 

(v) speed for reading a given table, (vi) perceiving 

relationship, (vii) noting of details, (viii) good visual 

perception, (ix) vocabulary for isolated words, (x) 

ability for expressing the language in a precise 

form, (xi) spelling ability, (xii) retention of clearly 
stated details, (xiii) accuracy of comprehension, 

(xiv) ability to understand language, (xv) per- 

ceiving relationships, and (xvi) ability to grasp the 

central idea. 

The findings of this study were: (i) the frequen- 
cy distribution of the test scores was negatively 
skewed; (ii) for any particular class, greater the age 
of the pupil, lesser was his reading ability; (iii) majority 
of the pupils were having lower speed of reading than 
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the normal while reading the material which required 
both speed and comprehension simultaneously; (iv) 
there was no sex difference with regard to total 
reading ability of the pupils of the same age and of 
the same class; (v) average total reading ability of 
the pupils of only middle ages in each class was 
slightly greater than the average total reading ability 
of the pupils’ of all ages in that class; (vi) there 
were differences in the reading ability of pupils of 
the same age and of the same sex but in consecutive 
classes and higher the class of a pupil, greater was 
his total reading ability; (vii) the intercorrelations 
amongst the subtests, were fairly high; (viii) language 
was of vital importance and of practical utility for 
school children in their study of other subjects also; 
and (ix) tests of reading comprehension were found 
to be more difficult than tests of the speed of read- 
ing. 


446. BHATT, K. K., Preparing State Norms for 
Delta Class (Std. VIII) Language (Gujarati), 
Arithmetic and Science, Ph.D.. Edu., SPU, 
1971. 


The present work is an attempt to prepare state 
norms for delta class for Gujarati, arithmetic and 
science. 

After a careful study of the existing textbooks 
and subject content in Gujarati, mathematics and sci- 
ence courses for delta class level, the test items were 
constructed on the basis of a blue print incorporat- 
ing weightage to objectives and content areas. After 
item analysis, the number of items included in 
Gujarati, mathematics and science were 125, 60 and 
105, respectively. The test was administered to 1950, 
2167 and 2186 pupils, for Gujarati, mathematics 
and science respectively, in Bombay and various 
districts of Gujarat. 

Stanine, percentile, standard score and T 
score norms were found out. Reliability coefficient 
of each test was found out by test-retest method, 
split-half technique, Rulon’s formula and K-R for- 
mula. It was found to vary from .89 to .97 for Guja- 
ratiand from .92 to .94for science. It was from .91 to 
99 for mathematics. The concurrent validity coeffi- 
cients ranged from .73 to .98 for all the three tests. 
Against the criterion of school annual examination 
marks, the validity coefficient was .86 for Gujarati, 
87 for mathematics and .93 for science. 

The study revealed that (i) the girls were 


superior in language while the boys proved superior 
in mathematics and science; (ii) the achievement 
levels of both the boys and the girls decreased with 
the increase of age; and (iii) the achievement levels 
differed from district to district in Gujarati, mathe- 
matics and also in science. 


447. BOKIL, S.R., Study of S.S.C. Examination 
Results (Sex and Age as Factors), Research 
and Investigation Section, Maharashtra State 
Board of Secondary Education, Poona, 1956a. 


The purpose of this investigation was to ascer- 
tain comparative examination efficiency of boys and 
girls of different age groups at the S.S.C. examina- 
tions held from October, 1952 through March, 1956. 

Out of the total number of 80,000 candidates 
appearing for the March and October examinations, 
900 candidates were selected randomly from each 
examination. Information regarding the candidates’ 
date of birth, sex and examination result was col- 
lected. Candidates appearing for the examinations 
by availing exemptions, were not included in the 
sample. The candidates were classified into two cate- 
gories, viz., boys and girls. The number of 
successful candidates in each category for different 
examinations was recorded. These two categories 
were further classified according to the age levels, 
viz., sixteen years and less, seventeen years, eighteen 
years, nineteen years, and twenty years and above. 
Percentage and analysis of variance were computed. 

The important findings were as follows : (i) The 
percentage of boys or girls appearing for the exa- 
mination remained practically unaltered from year 
to year both for October and March. The ave- 
percentage of the boys was 85.53 for. 
October ‘and 82.46 for March. (ii) The percen- 
tage of successful candidates was higher for 
March than for October. Moreover, the percentages 
of the boys and the girls who passed showed an 
increasing trend from year to year for both October 
and March. (iii) The percentage of the girls gaining 
a certificate was higher than that of boys in each 
of the eight examinations considered. (iv) The mean 
percentage of successful candidates rapidly declined 
with advance of age, for both October and March. 
The drop in the percentage of passes was from seven- 
tyseven to twentyseven for sixteen years to twenty 
years. It was substantially higher for March exa- 
mination in particular. Further a great divergence 
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in the percentages was seen for March from age to 
age. (v) The percentage of candidates below twenty 
years was fortyfive.for October as against sixty for 
March. (vi) The mean percentages of the successful 
boys and girls of sixteen and seventeen years were 
markedly greater for March than the corresponding 
percentages for October, while the percentages of 
the successful boys and girls of nineteen and twenty 
years were strikingly similar in both the examina- 
tions. (vii) Percentages of successful girls of nineteen 
and twenty years were higher than those for the boys. 
Further, the percentages were nearly equal for boys 
and girls of age seventeen and eighteen years, while 
the boys of sixteen showed better performance than 
the girls of the same age. (viii) For March, the per- 
centages of the successful girls were higher than those 
of boys of the age sixteen, nineteen and twenty 
years, while the reverse seemed to be the case for 
the remaining two age groups. (ix) The decline of 
examination efficiency with the advance of age was 
clearly discernible for both boys and girls in Oc- 
tober and March. 


448, BOKIL, S.R., The Impact of Different Media 
on the Performance of Students appearing for 
the Examination of March 1955 and also on 
the percentages of Failure, Research and In- 
vestigation Section, Maharashtra State Board 
of Secondary Education, Poona, 1956b. 


The objectives of the investigation were (i) to 
determine the percentage of passes as well as the 
average marks and their scatter as per medium of 
instruction in history, geography, science, mathema- 
tics and the modern Indian language offered as a 
subject under group I; (ii) to compute groupwise 
and districtwise percentage of candidates scoring less 
than 20 percent of the total marks; and (iii) to com- 
pute groupwise percentage of candidates who failed 
in three or more subjects and scored less than 19 
percent in each subject of failure. 

In order to study the problem with regard to 
the first objective, a random sample of approxima- 
tely 1000 candidates for each medium answering 
the question papers in each subject, was selected by 
using the ‘close up list’. However, with regard to 
certain media and certain subjects a less number had 
tobe taken for nonavailability of the required number 
of students. In order to study the problem in the 
light of the second and third objectives the required 
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number of students were selected by using the ‘con- 
donation list’ and the ‘close up list’. The problem 
was studied with regard to the four linguistic groups, 
and with regard to the different centres of examina- 
tion — A, B, C and D — as divided by the Board 
for administrative convenience. 

The important findings were as follows: The 
use of respective regional languages seemed to help 
the students appearing from B, C and D to secure 
higher percentage of marks in all the subiects ex- 
cept in mathematics. In case of mathematics, 
English medium gave a greater percentage of passes 
and also a greater average of marks than Marathi or 
Gujarati medium ‘in all the three groups A, B and 
C. As regards the Kannada medium, percentages of 
passing and the average marks in mathematics were 
higher than for English, Marathi and Guiarati media; 
but for subjects like geography and science, the per- 
centages of passing and the average marks were much 
lower. Group B had the least percentage of the stu- 
dents scoring below 20 percent of the total marks; 
the districts Saurashtra, Dharwar, Bombay city, Goa, 
Panchmahals and Bijapur had greater percentage of 
such failures than the average. The districts in group 
C had percentages which were near about the average 
percentage. Group B also showed the least percen- 
tage of students securing 19 percent or less than 19 
percent marks in three or more subjects, whereas 
group C and group D showed the greatest percentage 
of students. Saurashtra, Dharwar, Bombay city, 
Goa and Bijapur districts showed greater number of 
students failing to score more than 19 percent 
marks in three or more subjects. The same districts 
had a larger number of candidates securing less than 
20 percent of the total marks. Percentages of students 
scoring more than 19 percent marks in three or 
more subjects were high for all the groups except for 
group D. 


449. BOKIL, S.R., Schoolwise Failure Analysis 
of the S.S.C. Examination of March 1955 (Size 
and Location as Factors), Research and Inves- 
tigation Section, Maharashtra State Board of 
Secondary Education, Poona, 1956c. 


The objectives of the present investigation were 
(i) to find out districtwise, how far the size of the 
school affects the percentage of failures, i.e., candi- 
dates obtaining less than 20 percent marks and candi- 
dates failing in three or more subjects obtaining less 
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than 19 percent marks in each subject of failure and 
(ii) to find out how far the location of a school, either 
in an urban area or rural area influences the per- 
centage of failures. 


The following method was adopted for collect- 
ing data regarding the first objective. The schools of 
each district were arranged in a descending order 
according to the size. These schools were then classi- 
fied into sections I, II, IHI and IV so that the 
total number of candidates appearing from a district 
roughly formed four equal proportions. The cor- 
responding data of the schools pertaining to the 
number of unsuccessful candidates, the number of 
candidates obtaining less than 20 percent of the 
total marks and the number of candidates failing in 
three or more subjects obtaining less than 19 percent 
of marks ‘in each subject of failure, were tabulated 
for the four sections separately. For analysing the 
schoolwise data of failures the schools were grouped 
differently, i.e., on the basis of the number of can- 
didates present at the examination (above 120=A, 
81 to 120=B, 41 to 80=C, 40 and below =D). In 
order to test the second objective the schools of 
each district were classified into urban and rural on 
the basis of population of places at which the diffe- 
rent schools were located. The schools situated at 
places with more than 10,000 population were treat- 
ed as urban and the others were treated as rural. 


As per first grouping, the findings are as 
follows: (i) The ratios are greater than 100 (i.e., 
greater than the failure percentage of the correspond- 
ing district) for twelve to fourteen districts in the 
case of sections I, II and IV. Thus, although there 
is a wide disparity among the sizes of schools of these 
three sections the above finding signifies that the 
size of a school is not so important a factor which 
affects the percentage of failures as far as these 
three sections are concerned, whereas the results of 
section II. (iii) With regard to the influence to size 
factor on the percentage of failures. (ii) The ratios 
are greater than 100 in the case of twelve districts 
of section TV as compared to fourteen districts of 
section H. (iii) With regard to the influence of size 
factor on the number of candidates who scored less 
than 20 percent of the maximum marks, it is found 
that the ratios are greater than 100 for seven districts 
of section I, for nine districts of section H, 
for seventeen districts of section II and for twenty 


districts of section IV. This shows that the size in- 
fluences the number of candidates getting less than 
twenty percent of the total marks in most of the 
districts. (iv) Regarding the influence of size factor 
on the number of candidates who failed in three or 
more subjects obtaining 19 percent or less than 
19 percent marks in each subject, the results 
clearly show a positive influence. The ratios of sec- 
tion IV are very high as compared to the ratios of 
the other three sections, moreover, they are greater 
than 100 in the case of twentythree districts, in- 
dicating thereby that the schools in this section have 
the largest number of candidates failing in three or 
more subjects. (v) As per second grouping the 
size influences show no bearing on the percentages 
of failures in sections A, B and D, but they show 
positive bearing on the failures in section C. These 
results compare fairly well with the findings record- 
ed by the previous method of grouping of schools. 
(vi) According to the second method of grouping 
the size influence shows a direct bearing on the 
number of candidates getting less than 20 percent 
of the maximum marks. This finding is in agreement 
with the one obtained by the previous method of 
grouping. (vii) A progressive increase is ‘indicated 
in the number vf candidates failing in three or 
more subjects with the decrease in the size of the 
school from section A to section D, showing thereby 
a vital influence of the size factor on the number 
of candidates failing in three or more subjects. This 
conclusion is again strikingly similar to the one 
reached by the first method. (viii) With regard to 
the influence of location factor, the percentages of 
rural schools show a wider range of variation as 
compared to the range of urban percentages. Fur- 
ther, the results like high average ratio and high 
ratios (viz., ratios greater than 100 or greater than 
the failure percentage of the corresponding district 
for fifteen districts) for the rural schools of diffe- 
rent districts clearly show the profound influence 
of location factor on the failure percentages. (ix) 
The range of variation is very small in the case of 
urban schools. Moreover, the urban schools on an 
average show a smaller number of such candidates 
as compared to the number for rural schools. The 
ratios are greater than 100 for nineteen districts in 
the case of rural schools as compared to eight dis- 
tricts of urban schools and thus show the influence 
of the location factor on the number of candidates 
getting less than 20 percent of the total marks. (x) 
The average ratios indicate a greater number of 
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candidates failing in three or more subjects for rural 
schools than for urban schools. 


450. BOKIL, S.R., Failure Analysis in English 
(with texts) for the S.S.C. Examinations of 
March 1956 and March 1957 and Analyses in 
English (with texts) and Language-Higher 
Level (with texts) for the S.S.C. Examination 
of March 1957, Research and Investigation 
Section, Maharashtra State Board of Secon- 
dary Education, Poona, 1958a. 


The objectives of this investigation were: (i) 
to assess the performance of pupils in broad topics 
like text, composition, grammar, etc., of the ques- 
tion paper in English; and (ii) to find out the num- 
ber of candidates attempting and passing successfully 
in these topics. 


The present investigation was confined to the 
examinations of March 1956 (old course wherein 
English with texts was an optional subject) and 
March 1957 (New course wherein English with texts 
was an optional subject). The total sample was divid- 
ed into four groups of zones of examination centres 
formed by the Board for administrative convenience. 
The total sample consisted of 2,353 candidates of 
March 1956 examination and 3,467 of March 1957 
examination, The data were tabulated groupwise in 
order to study the problem with regard to the first 
objective. 


The data of 602 candidates of group A of 
March 1956 examination were also used for pilot 
study of topic intercorrelations under the first object- 
ive. In order to study the problem with regard to 
the second objective, a random sample of 177 
candidates (1 percent of the population) was taken 
from group A of March 1957 examination by using 
the tables of random numbers from ‘Statistical Tables 
for Biological, Agricultural and Medical Research’ 
by Fisher and Yates and the marks of these candi- 
dates in English for text, composition and grammar 
Were noted down. Mean, standard deviation, coeffic- 
ient of correlation and coefficient of variation were 
calculated. 


The important findings were as follows. (i) The 
percentages of failures in English were significantly 
different from group to group and also from year to 
year (except in the group-pair C and D of March 


1957). (ii) The average percentage ratio (i.e., number 
passing in all other subjects except in English divided 
by the number failed in English multiplied by 100) 
for March 1957 (20.09) was nearly two times higher 
than that of March 1956 (viz., 10.55). (iii) Almost 
all the candidates who failed in English tried 
to attempt every topic except topic 4. (iv) 
Nearly three-fourths of the unsuccessful can- 
didates (76 percent) found 'no difficulty in 
getting through topic 1; while a great majo- 
rity found it extremely difficult to pass in the remain- 
ing topics. (v) The difficulty indices of the topics were 
estimated in terms of the percentages of students 
attempting each topic successfully. Accordingly the 
topics were found to range as follows—text questions, 
translation or paraphrase, grammar, letter writing, 
continuous composition, comprehension or precis 
(ascending order of difficulty). (vi) The average per- 
formance of unsuccessful candidates was above the 
level of passing only in topic 1 but in the rest of the 
topics, it was deplorably poor. The performance of 
pupils was the best in topic 1 and the poorest in topic 
4. (vii) The coefficient of variation was the least for 
topic 1 as compared to the rest. This indicated that 
the marks in first topic clustered round the mean 
value more than those in the other topics where they 
were more scattered from the average. (viii) The per- 
centage of candidates attempting topic 4 increased to 
91 in 1957 as against 83 of 1956. (ix) The order of to- 
pic difficulty showed complete departure from that of 
March 1956. (x) The average marks (i.e., 10.03) fell 
below the level of passing (i.e., 12.25) for topic 1 as 
against the average marks for March 1956. (xi) The 
average performance of the failures showed consider- 
able improvement in topic 4 as against the poor per- 
formance for March 1956. (xii) The pilot study rev- 
ealed negligible relationship between the topics. (xiii) 
The percentages of successful candidates in text, com- 
position and grammar were higher for language- 
higher level than those of English. (xiv) The per- 
formance was better and more consistent for the 
subtopics of language-higher level than that of 
English. (xv) The values of within correlation coeffi- 
cients were higher for English than those of language- 
higher level indicating thereby that the paper in 
English measured a general attainment in text, com- 
position and grammar, while the paper in language- 
higher level measured proficiency in the three dis- 
tinct topics. (xvi) No close relationship was apparent 
between the three subtopics of the two papers, viz., 
English and language-higher level. 
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451, BOKIL, S.R., Investigation into the Problem 
of Correlationship between the Marks Obtain- 
ed by Candidates in the Various Subjects at 
the Preliminary Examination of Schools and at 
the Corresponding Examination held by the 
S.S.C. Examination Board, Research and In- 
vestigation Section, Maharashtra State Board 
of Secondary Education, Poona, 1958b. 


The main purpose of the investigation was to 
examine the validity of the preliminary examination 
conducted by different schools. It was hypothesised 
that those who do well in the preliminary examina- 
tion would score high and those who do not do well 
in it would score low in the S.S.C. examination, 

The investigation was conducted on a pilot scale 
and was confined to the area of Poona district and 
four examination centres in Bombay (Andheri, Bom- 
bay, Dadar and Ghatkopar). The first sample of 
383 candidates (10 percent of the population) out of 
the total number of 3,842 appearing for the S.S.C. 
Examination of March 1957 under new course from 
Poona district, was selected on a random basis. A 
second sample of 567 candidates (3.3 percent of the 
population) was also selected randomly from the 
four examination centres in Bombay. These candi- 
dates were classified schoolwise and their subiect- 
wise marks at the preliminary examination held in 
December 1956 or January 1957 were obtained. The 
correlation charts were prepared, The average marks 
and their scatter at the S.S.C. examination, the aver- 
age marks and their spread at the preliminary exam- 
mination and the product-moment correlation co- 
efficient between the marks at the S.S.C. examina- 
tion and the preliminary examination were 
computed, 


The important findings were as follows: (i) 
The pupils did better in the S.S.C. examination as 
compared to their performance at the preliminary 
examination in most of the subjects as they got two 
months for serious study, after the latter. (ii) 
The relative ranking or the attainment of students 
as revealed by the spread of marks remained prac- 
tically unaltered in spite of wide fluctuations in the 
standard of assessment at both the examinations. 
(iii) There was high correlation (0.8) between the 
two examination marks in aggregate total. (iv) Out 
of thirteen subjects taken for consideration, seven 
subjects showed a correlation coefficient equal to, or 
greater than 0.6, denoting a high prognostic value 
of the preliminary examination marks so far as 


success in the S.S.C. examination was concerned. 
(v) The coefficients of correlation were higher for 
the subjects of scientific and factual character than 
for the subjects of descriptive character. (vi) Most 
of the compulsory subjects showed low correlation 
than the optional subjects. 


452. BOKIL, S. R., Determination of the Average 
Marks and their Scatter in the Different Clas- 
sical Languages for the S.S.C. Examination of 
March 1958, Research and Investigation Sec- 
tion, Maharashtra State Board of Secondary 
Education, Poona, 1959a. 


The objectives of this investigation were (i) 
to obtain a general picture of the compara- 
tive performance of students in the different classi- 
cal languages under study, and (ii) to see whether the 
proficiency in one of the subtopics (viz., translation 
of seen passages, grammar and translation of unseen 
passages) of Sanskrit as measured by the marks ob- 
tained in it, is proportional to the proficiency in 
other topics. 


In order to study the problem with regard to 
the first objective, a random sample of 1,000 candi- 
dates for each of the three classical languages (viz., 
Sanskrit, Ardhamagadhi and Persian) was selected 
by using the examiners’ mark-lists containing infor- 
mation regarding the seat numbers along with the 
marks secured by students for answers to individual 
questions. With regard to the second objective, a 
random sample of 996 candidates was chosen and 
the marks obtained by the candidates in categories 
1, 2 and 3, viz., translation of seen passages, gram- 
mar and translation of unseen passages respectively, 
were noted, The statistical techniques used were per- 
centages, mean, standard deviation, coefficient of 
correlation and coefficient of variation, 

The important findings were as follows. (i) The 
mean scores in Arabic (46) and Latin (45) were 
the highest, while the means in Sanskrit (41) and 
Persian (41) were practically equal. (ii) The mean 
scores in Pali (34) and Ardhamagadhi (36) were the 
lowest as compared to the means for the other lan- 
guages. (iii) The standard deviation was 16 in Latin 
and Persian and was higher than in other languages 
for which it varied between 13 and 15. (iv) The stan- 
dard deviation in Pali was 13, the lowest, which in- 
dicated the clustering of marks round the average 
than in other languages. (v) The percentages vf suç- 
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cessful candidates were higher for Arabic (86) and 
Latin (83) than in other languages while the percen- 
tages in Sanskrit (79) and Persian (80) were practically 
equal, (vi) The percentages of successful candidates 
in Pali (63) and Ardhamagadhi (68) were the lowest 
as compared to those of other languages. (vii) As 
regards groupwise performance of candidates, 
the average scores as well as the percentages of suc- 
cessful candidates were higher in Sanskrit, Arabic 
and Persian for groups A and B than for group C. 
The percentages of passes were especially higher for 
group A. (viii) The percentages of candidates at- 
tempting the different categories were almost hundred 
percent although a slight drop of 2.5 percent was in- 
dicated in category 3. (ix) The percentage of success- 
ful candidates in category 1 was the highest (94); it 
had dropped appreciably in category 2 (25); it was 
the lowest (13) in category 3. (x) The average per- 
formance of candidates in categories 2 and 3 was de- 
plorably poor. The percentages of students scoring 
5 and below were as high as 51 and 69 for categories 
2 and 3. respectively. (xi) The coefficient of variabi- 
lity in category 1 was the lowest (26) as compared 
to the enormous variations in categories 2 (72) and 
3 (93). (xii) The correlation coefficient between 
categories 2 and 3 was fairly high indicating thereby 
that proficiency in Sanskrit grammar was associated 
with proficiency in translating unseen passages from 
English, Marathi, Gujarati, etc., into Sanskrit or in 
explaining and amplifying Sanskrit Subhashitas; the 
correlation coefficient between categories 1 and 2 
was appreciable, whereas that between categories 1 
and 3 was very low. 


453. BOKIL, S. R., Comparison of the Results in 
English, Mathematics and Social Studies of 
English and Non-English Teaching Schools for 
the S.S.C, Examination of March 1958 (Sample 
Investigations), Research and Investigation 
Section, Maharashtra State Board of Secondary 
Education, Poona, 1959b. 


The main objectives of this investigation were 
(i) to study the impact of the medium of instruction 
on the performance of pupils in various subjects 
and (ii) to obtain a comparative view of the results 
of the different types of schools in Poona and 
Bombay districts. 

In all, seven random samples were selected. A 
random sample of 549 pupils was selected from 
Poona district from the total number of 6,580 pupils 


registered from the Marathi medium schools. As 
for the other types of schools in Poona district, 
viz., English, Gujarati, Hindi, Sindhi and Urdu, all 
the pupils registered for these languages were taken 
up (the question of sampling did not arise owing to 
a small number). Six random samples each consis- 
ting of 330 pupils from each type of school were 
selected from Bombay district. Information re- 
garding the seat numbers, the schools from which 
the candidates appeared for the examination, the 
medium of instruction and the marks obtained by 
them, was gathered and the percentages, averages 
and: standard deviations were calculated. 

The important findings regarding Poona 
district were as follows. (i) The percentage of passes 
for the Gujarati medium schools was- surprisingly 
higher (84) than the overall percentage of passes 
(61) for the whole district. (ii) The overall percen- 
tages of the successful pupils falling in grades I, II, 
HI for the whole district were 23, 55 and 22, respec- 
tively. (iii) The percentage of successful pupils get- 
ting grade I for the Gujarati medium schools was 
strikingly higher than the overall percentage for the 
whole district. (iv) The averages scored by the pupils 
from Gujarati medium schools in various subjects 
were decidedly higher than those obtained by the 
pupils from any other type (medium) of school. (v) 
The average performance of the pupils coming from 
the English medium and Marathi medium schools 
was above the level of passing in all the subjects and 
was fairly uniform. (vi) The averages obtained in 
various subjects in the Urdu medium schools showed 
a great divergence. The averages of three subjects, 
viz., language-lower level, elementary mathematics 
and English fell below the level of passing. (vii) The 
percentage of passes for the pupils of the Gujarati me- 
d'um schools was the highest in all the subjects. (viii) 
The percentages of passes in the English medium and 
Marathi medium schools were fairly uniform. (ix) 
There was a great divergence in the percentage 
of passes in the Urdu medium schools. Findings re- 
garding the Bombay district were as follows. (x) 
The Hindi medium schools gave the highest per- 
centage of passes. (xi) The percentage of passes for 
the Marathi as well as the Kannada medium schools 
was much below the overall percentage of passes 
for the whole district. (xii) The overall percentages 
of the successful pupils falling in grades I, IE and 
III for the whole district were 21, 55 and 24, respec- 
tively. (xiii) For the Hindi teaching schools the per- 
centage of successful pupils getting grade I was 
higher than the overall percentage for the whole 
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district. (xiv) The average marks obtained by the 
pupils in the English, Gujarati, Hindi and Sindhi 
medium schools were above the level of passing in 
all the subjects. (xv) The average scores in English 
of the Marathi medium pupils were below the level 
of passing, whereas they were just above the passing 
level in all the other subjects. (xvi) There was a 
great divergence in the average scores obtained by 
the pupils in the Urdu medium schools. (xvii) In the 
Kannada medium schools, the averages for four sub- 
jects were below the level of passing. (xviii) The 
percentages of passes in the English, Gujarati, 
Hindi and Sindhi medium schools were sufficiently 
and uniformly high in almost all the subjects. (xix) 
The Marathi medium schools came next in order 
of the percentages ranging from 52 to 83 for the 
different subjects. (xx) There was a striking diver- 
gence between the percentage of passes for the dif- 
ferent subjects in the Urdu and Kannada medium 
schools. 


454. BOKIL, S. R., A Statistical Analysis of Fail- 
ures in English (with texts) at the S.S.C. Exa- 
mination of March 1961 for Urban, Semi- 
urban and Rural Schools, Research and In- 
vestigation Section, Maharashtra State Board 
of Secondary Education, Poona, 1963. 


The purpose of the investigation was to under- 
take the study of the failures in English (with texts) 
for urban, semiurban and rural schools, 

e In all, a random sample of 7,934 candidates 
out of 82,651 candidates registered for the S.S.C. 
examination was selected. Out of these, 5,822 can- 
didates appeared in English at the examination. 
Statistical techniques in the form of percentages, 
mean, standard deviation, etc., were used for 
analysis. 

The important findings were as follows. One- 
third of the failures in English were by a margin of 
less than 10 marks in a paper carrying 100 marks. 
This observation, on the whole, held good for all 
the categories, viz., urban, semiurban and rural. 
The overall average performance score of the candi- 
dates appearing in English was 31 which was below 
the passing score of 35. The averages obtained for 
the urban, semiurban and rural schools were more 
or less the same. The values of the coefficients of 
variation for the different categories, viz., urban, 
semiurban and rural showed an identical pattern of 
spread of scores around the average marks in each 
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category. The overall average performance score of 
the girls (33 marks) was comparatively better than that 
of the boys (30 marks); the corresponding averages 
for the three categories, however, were aimost the 
same. Out of 5,822 candidaies 323 candidates ap- 
peared privately. The private candidates were de- 
plorably poor as compared to the reguiar candidates. 
‘I'he percentages of failures in the case of regular 
candidates were 47.7, 51.4 and 52.2 for urban, semi- 
urban and rural categories, respectively, whereas 
they were 79.0, 72.5 and 60.0 for private candidates. 
The disparity between the percentages of failures 
for boys and girls was substantially large in the case 
of private candidates. Out of 2,959 candidates who 
failed in English, 280 (i.e., 9.5 percent) could pass 
in ail the other subjects except in English, The re- 
sults of the present invesiigation did not support the 
conventional belief regarding the disparity in the 
performance of the candidates between urban, semi- 
urban and rural schools. 


455. BOUNTRA, R. K., Construction and Stand- 
ardisation of Achievement Tests in Physical 
Sciences (Physics and Chemistry) for High 
School Classes in Uttar Pradesh, Ph.D. Edu., 
Agra U., 1970. 


The aim was to construct and standardise a 
battery of objective type tesis in physics and che- 
mistry at the high school level and to study its pos- 
sibie use in certain types of educational research. 

The experimental drafts of tests, one in phy- 
sics and the other in chemistry, were framed atter 
analysing the syllabi of the two subjects for classes 
IX and X in Uttar Pradesh. The ovjectives covered 
in the battery were knowledge, application and skills, 
For item analysis purpose the experimental torms of 
tests were administered to studenis selected on sira- 
tified random sampling basis, Vasidity and reliability 
of tests were calculated. The final torms ot tests 
were administered on 1,739 students of class X, from 
fortytwo schools. The sample imciuded boih boys 
and girls from rural and urban areas. Validity of 
tests was computed by correlating scores with marks 
obtained by students at the final high schoo! exami- 
nation of U.P. Board. Reliabuity coefticients were 
found out by test-retest, rational equivalence and 
split-half methods. Standard scores, percentile norms, 
and stanine norms were calculated. 

The validity coefficient of the Physics Test was 
found to be 0,596 and that of the Chemistry Test 
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0.605. The test-retest reliability coefficient for the 
Physics Test came to 0,932 and that for the Che- 
mistry Test it was 0.950. The reliability coefficient 
by rational equivalence method for the Physics Test 
was 0.84 and that for the Chemistry Test was 0.89. 
The split-half reliability coefficient for the Physics 
Test was found to be 0.79 and for the Chemistry 
Test it was 0.79. The performance of rural students 
was found to be significantly better than that of 
urban students on both Physics Test and Chemistry 
Test and boys performed significantly better than 
girls in chemistry. 


456. BUCH, M.B., PATEL, J.M. and KOTWAL, 
S.D., Achievement Tests for Standard VIII of 
Secondary Schools in Gujarat, Faculty of Edu- 


cation and Psychology, MSU, 1960. (MOE 
financed) 


The purpose of the study was to provide reli- 
able and valid tools to measure pupils’ achieve- 
ments at standard VIII in the following sub- 
jects: (i) Gujarati, (ii) English, (iii) history, (iv) 
geography, (v) arithmetic, (vi) algebra, (vii) geometry 
and (viii) general science, 


These tests were based on the syllabi prescrib- 
ed by the Education Department of the erstwhile 
Bombay state for the pupils of classes VIII, IX and 
X. Two way tables of objectives and contents were 
Prepared to develop items for each test. Tryout 
studies were conducted for these items to examine 
their psychometric Properties for selecting effective 
items, Samples for these studies comprised 400 pu- 
pils of class VIII selected at random from forty 
secondary schools of Gujarat. The items for the 
final tests were selected on the basis of (i) discrimi- 
nation and difficulty indices and (ii) content areas 
and the objectives, For developing norms, each test 
was administered to about 2,000 pupils of urban and 
rural secondary schools in Gujarat. The method of 
tational equivalence was used for establishing re- 
liability of these tests, 


The reliability coefficients for the tests deve- 
loped ranged from -88 to .96. Percentile, z score 
and T score norms were developed for all the tests. 
No external criteria were used for validating these 
tests, Content validity was, however, established for 
all these tests in the beginning while preparing the 


blueprint in terms of objective and contents and 
relative weights were assigned accordingly. 


457. BUCH, M. B., PATEL, Y. F. and PATEL 
LJ., Analysis of the Marks in Tutorials and 
Annual Examinations, Secondary Teachers’ 
Training College; Vallabh Vidyanagar, 1961. 


The project aimed at analysing the marks ob- 
tained by the students in tutorials and the university 
examinations at first year B.Sc., B.Com. and B.A. 
examinauons (March-April, 1960) of the Sardar 
Patel University, in order to know the effectiveness 
of the present examination system in which tutorial 
marks were also taken as one of the criteria for 
success, 

The marks obtained by students in annual exa- 
mination and tutorial examination were taken up. 
Distribution of marks in both the examinations were 
compared in terms of percentage. The product- 
moment coelticient of correlation between the scores 
of both the examinations were calculated, separately 
for each subject. A study of failures and discrimi- 
nating potenuality of tutorial marks in each subject 
was also carried out. 

The following were the main findings of the 
study. (i) The tutorial system of instruction had been 
utiused for assigning internal marks, thereby treat- 
ing the tutorial system of instruction at par with the 
system of internal assessment. This resulted in re- 
ducing tutorials to another form of lecture classes. 
With the 33 percent marks as the minimum. stan- 
dard for passing the tutorial examination, almost 
every student passed although many were poor 
achievers in the university examination. This showed 
Teluciance on the part of tutors to take the respon- 
sibility of being instrumental in a student’s tailing at 
the tutorial stage. It also appeared to be a natural 
corollary of the examination system being followed 
as securing 33 percent marks in the tutorials was not 
a condition stipulated for admission to the exami- 
nation, but it virtually formed out to be that for 
two reasons, viz., (a) that such a candidate would 
fail irrespective of his achievements at the university 
examination was considered as a foregone conclu- 
sion and (b) if he did not secure the minimum per- 
centage of marks required to pass, his progress could 
not be certified to be satisfactory. In almost all 
cases, a tendency of liberal marking was observed. 
There was a low correlation between two sets of 


scores, and in some cases, there was no correlation 
at all. 
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458. BUCH, M.B., Prognostic Value of Board's 
Examination, NCERT, New Delhi, 1963. 


The major aims of the investigation were to 
know (i) to what extent success at the S.S.C. exa- 
mination predicts the success at the university level, 
(ii) the extent of failures and dropouts, and (iii) 
what happens to the borderline cases of S.S.C.E. 
admitted to the university course. 

The study was confined to those students who 
passed their S.S.C.E. in the year 1958 and joined the 
university. The facultywise split of the students se- 
lected for the sample was commerce 254, arts 177 
and science 501. The examination scores at S.S.C.E. 
level were treated as predictors, whereas achievement 
scores at the university examination stages were 
treated as criteria measures. 

It was found that the correlation between 
composite scores at S.S.C.E. and the preuniversity 
examination was .49; between S.S.C.E. composite 
scores and first year degree examination was .59, 
between composite scores at S.S.C.E. and second 
year degree examination was  .53, and between 
S.S.C.E. composite scores and degree examination 
was .59. 


459. CHAUHAN, D.S., A Study of University 
Examination, Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru College, 
Banda, 1967. 


The study made an analysis of answerbooks 
of a particular university examination at the gra- 
duate level. In the first part of the study an analysis 
was made to explain the causes of failure. In the 
second part, the content analysis of some important 
issues related to the level of performance of candi- 
dates were examined. 

Two hundred and eightyfive answerbooks of 
one theory paper of the examination of the final 
year of a two year degree course held in March, 1963 
formed the sample. The answerbooks were examin- 
ed by the author himself, but the paper was set by 
a different examiner. Neither strict nor liberal mark- 
ing was done. A rank order was determined for the 
different questions in the paper. The criteria adopted 
for ranking were simplicity, objectivity, clarity and 
exactness. On the negative side, vagueness and too 
technical language of the question were taken into 
account, The following statistics were calculated : 
correlation between the order of ranking and the 
selection of different questions, average marks se- 


cured by different categories of candidates in diffe- 
rent questions, and degree of correlation between the 
nature of questions and the performance of candi- 
dates. For content analysis, a small sample of dozen 
cases was drawn on the basis of stratified random 
sampling method. The written answers of these 
twelve candidates were analysed from the view 
point of nature of answers, proportion of relevant 
and irrelevant matter, relationship between the 
length of answers and the marks secured, waste of 
space, language and some strange interpretations. 

Some of the conclusions drawn were: (i) of the 
students who failed, large proportion failed not be- 
cause of not knowing the subject matter, but because 
of some external factors like defective question paper, 
carelessness of examiners in evaluating answerbooks, 
evaluation by incapable examiners, etc; (ii) hardly 
60 percent of the total content presented by candi- 
dates was relevant and effective; (iii) expression of the 
candidates was generally poor; (iv) candidates gene- 
rally made a wasteful use of paper; and (v) a gap 
between the medium of instruction—the medium of 
study and of expression, and the language in which 
the question paper was set for examination created 
many problems and contributed significantly to the 
failure in examinations. 


460. CHICKERMANE, D. V., Factor Analysis of 
Arithmetical Ability, Ph.D. Edu., Bom. U., 
1943. 


The objective of this study was to determine 
the number and nature of mental factors involved in 
arithmetical ability. 


A battery of tests was constructed which includ- 
ed (1) addition, (2) subtraction, (3) multiplication, 
(4) division, (5) number series, (6) error detection, (7) 
finding the missing digits, (8) judgement, (9) prob- 
lems, (10) common words, (11) technical terms, (12) 
measures, (13) computation, (14) problems (visual), 
(15) table reading, (16) space diagrams, (17) table 
comprehension, (18) analogies, (19) true-false, (20) 
logical selection,and (21) substitution. These tests 
were administered to two homogeneous groups of stu- 
dents. The first group consisted of 320 student-teachers 
from two training colleges at Belgaum and Dharwar. 
The second group consisted of 210 students of classes 
VI and VII (Pre-Matric and Matric) from four high 
schools in Belgaum? Tests 1 to 9 were common to 
both the groups. Tests 10 to 17 were administerec 
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only to the first group. Tests 18 to 21 were adminis- 
tered only to the second group. Correlations were 
computed using Pearson’s product-moment for- 
mula. A correlation matrix of 136 coefficients for 
the first group and of seventyeight for the second 
group were analysed following the Thurstone’s 
centroid method. After extracting three factors, the 
residuals seemed to be negligible. The distributions 
of the residuals were found to approach normal dis- 
tribution. The centroid factors were then rotated to 
make them meaningful. 

The obtained results showed that the arithmeti- 
cal ability consisted of (i) Reasoning Factor (probably 
‘G’), (ii) the Number Factor ‘N’, which helped in 
computation, and (iii) the Verbal Factor ‘V’, which 
helped in problem solving and comprehension. 


461. CIE, Construction and Standardisation of an 
Achievement Test in Hindi for Class VII, New 
Delhi, 1962. 


This investigation aimed at standardising an 
achievement test in Hindi for grade VIII students of 


Keeping in view (i) the objectives of teaching 
Hindi at grade VIII level and (ii) the appropriate 
level of difficulty of language as well as the complex- 
ity of the material which the students were expected 
to deal with, it was decided to go through textbooks, 
children’s exercise books and other books and maga- 
zines, Based upon these source-materials the achieve- 
ment test in Hindi was designed and it included six 
subtests, viz., reading comprehension, word mean- 
ings, meanings of proverbs, sentence structures, dict- 
ion (the use of most appropriate word), and spellings. 
Item analysis with the help of difficulty index and 
discriminating index was carried out and thus the 
final form consisted of 100 items of the six types of 
subtests. The sample of the Study consisted of stu- 
dents of Delhi schools. For reliability study, the 
sample consisted of 84 girls and 106 boys; and for 
validity study, the sample consisted of 123 students 

-` of grade VII, 128 students of grade VIII and 82 
students of grade IX. In case of the study for esta- 
blishing norms, sample was drawn from all parts 
of Delhi and it consisted of 1,932 boys and 1,538 
girls. The systematic randomised design was used to 
draw the sample. 


i It was found that the CIE Achievement Test 
in Hindi had test-retest reliability coefficient of .89 


(N=88), split-half reliability coefficients calculated 
by Spearman-Brown formula were .93 for girls 
(N=84) and .95 for boys (N=106). Two criteria were 
used for the purposes of validation, viz., (a) the rise 
in average score from grade VII to grade IX on this 
test and (b) correlation of the scores on this test with 
the scores on the teacher made achievement test in 
Hindi. It was found that there was a sharp increase 
in the mean scores from lower to upper grades. The 
concurrent validity coefficient against teacher made 
test was .69. Percentile norms for boys and girls 
were also established. 


462. DASH, S. C., Standardisation of a Battery of 
Achievement Tests for Students of Class VII 
in the Basic and Traditional Schools of Orissa 
and Comparison of their Achievement and the 
Factorial Content of the Battery, Ph.D. Edu., 
Utkal U., 1967. 


The main objectives were: (i) the construction 
of an achievement test battery for the middle schools 
and senior Basic schools of Orissa; (ii) the compari- 
son of the Basic and traditional school students in 
respect of curricular achievement and (iii) the com- 
parative study of the factor composition of the 
battery. 


The variables in the study were school exami- 
nations, common formula for correction of scores, 
methods of instruction, correlated teaching, etc. The 
tests were constructed in Oriya, mathematics, 
social studies and general science. The battery was 
Prepared to measure knowledge, undersianding, 
application and computational skill. Each test was 
an independent test. The battery yielded eleven sub- 
Scores, four subject scores and one aggregate score. 
The sample was drawn from twenty traditional and 
seventeen Basic schools selected from eight out of 
thirteen districts of Orissa; the number of students 
were 880 and 340, respectively. A preliminary item 
analysis was made berore the final administration. 
The reliability and validity were calculated and fac- 
tor analysis was carried out. The reliability by split- 
half, test-retest and Kuder-Richardson methods 
were found to be high, The Concurrent vali- 
dity of the test was established by taking school 
marks in the different subjects as the criteria. The 
construct validity was also found out from the in- 
tercorrelations among subtests and from the factor 
composition of the tests. Separate norms for Basic 
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and traditional schools in terms of percentiles and 
stanine scores were established. 

The following were the findings of the study. 
The mean scores for the traditional schools were 
more than those for the Basic schools in fourteen 
cases. In the case of science, the Basic school stu- 
dents generally showed superiority but in all other 
cases traditional school students showed superiority 
in performance; values of standard deviation indicated 
that the Basic school students were comparatively 
more homogeneous, The results of the factor analysis 
by the centroid method yielded four factors, viz., (i) 
General Scholastic Ability, (ii) Verbal Application, 
(iii) Mathematical Factor and (iv) Memory. Fifty 
percent of the variance in case of traditional schools 
and fiftyone percent of the variance in case of Basic 
schools were accounted for by these factors. The 
analysis of data further revealed no support for the 
popular belief that the school examinations are only 
tests of knowledge. It further revealed that the 
commonly used formula for correcting test scores 
for guessing had a tendency to overcorrect in ordi- 
nary situations. Knowledge and application were 
separate constructs. Basic schools reduced the intra- 
individual differences in respect of educational 
growth. 


463. DAVE, N. P., A Study of Language and Ari- 
thmetic Abilities of the Children between Eight 
Years and Thirteen Years in the Bombay 
Gujarati Schools, Ph.D. Edu., Bom. U., 1958. 


The purpose of the investigation was to make 
a comparative study of vocabulary, comprehension 
as well as arithmetic abilities of children ranging 
between eight and thirteen years, in the Gujarati 
medium schools in Bombay city. 


For testing arithmetic ability, five subtests of 
seven minutes each, containing a total of 160 items 
were prepared. For item analysis, tests were adminis- 
tered to 543 boys and 189 girls of standards III to X. 
The coefficient of reliability was 0.98. The validity 
coefficient, by comparison with school achievement 
was 0.44. The coefficient of correlation of the scores 
with intelligence was 0.36 + 0.055. For testing the 
vocabulary, initially one hundred words were selected. 
Students had to choose the correct meaning of each 
word from the given five alternatives, Thirtyfive 
students were selected for the preliminary tryout, 
whereas 489 boys and 173 girls from standards IHI 


to VIL were selected for the final run. The test was 
standardised on 3,792 boys and 2,155 girls of stan- 
dards III to X. For testing normality, the actual and 
smoothed frequency curves for boys of standard VIL 
and girls of standards V and VI were drawn. Ave- 
rages and standard deviations were computed. The 
chi-square test was used. The age and grade norms 
were prepared. For the comprehension test, five 
paragraphs with graded difficulty were selected. 
Ten questions were set and the students were re- 
quired to select the correct answer from the given 
alternatives. The duration of the test was thirty 
minutes for standards III and IV; twenty minutes 
for standards V to VII and fifteen minutes for stan- 
dards VIII and above. The test was administered to 
1,233 boys and 740 girls, and the standardised 
norms were prepared. Intercorrelation between the 
arithmetic and comprehension tests was 0.75; 
arithmetic and vocabulary was 0.77 and vocabulary 
and comprehension was 0.83. 

It was found that the girls scored a little lower 
in the arithmetic ability test in standards V and 
VI, but scored more in standard VIII. With regard 
to the vocabulary test, the results compared favou- 
rably with the findings of Vakil, Bhatt and others. 
On the comprehension test, girls were slightly better 
than boys at the age of eight and nine years. 


464. DAVE, R. H. and PATEL, P. M., Analysis 
of Results at Board Examinations, NCERT, 
New Delhi, 1966. 


The purpose of this study was to arrive at 
certain all India indices of pupil performance at 
public examinations conducted by various agencies 
in India during the period 1960-64. 


Primary data consisted of the marks of regular 
and private candidates who appeared and passed at 
thirtytwo high and  twentyfive higher secondary 
school examinations conducted by twenty agencies 
during 1960-64. In each category, the percentage of 
pass was taken to make various comparisons. 

Results indicated that there was substantial 
variation among the pass percentages of different 
high or higher secondary examinations in a given 
year. There was also a substantial increase in varia- 
tion among the pass percentages over a five year 
period. All India pass percentage of regular candi- 
dates had increased from 57.3 in 1960 to 63.4 in 
1964 and from 48.5 in 1960 to 52.0 in 1964 at high- 
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er secondary and high school examinations, respec- 
tively. The all India pass percentage of private 
candidates at the higher secondary examination had 
substantially decreased from 38.1 in 1960 to 24.3 in 
1964, while that at the high school examination had 
centred around 30. 


465. DE, R. K., Construction of an Achievement 
Test of Educational Psychology, Ph.D. Edu., 
Cal. U., 1965. 


The present work was undertaken for develop- 
ing an achievement test of educational psychology, 
which is taught in the teacher training colleges, hav- 
ing the qualities of objectivity, practicability, consis- 
tency and relevance. 

At first, the objectives were defined in detail 
under the general heads, such as, knowledge, com- 
prehension, application, analysis, synthesis and eva- 
luation. Then, by the process of analysis of textual 
materials and syllabi, the following topics were 
selected as contents of the test: the scope and nature 
of educational psychology, heredity and environ- 
ment, learning, motivation, intelligence, memory, 
imagination, thinking and reasoning. Determination 
of weightage to different objectives and content areas 
was carried out by expert judgement. As many as 
223 items were prepared which fitted the specifica- 
tions of objectives and covered the content areas 
selected. These were submitted to the judges for 
verification of their coverage and relevance. The 
test was then applied to 320  studént-teachers be- 
longing to the three levels of training — Junior 
Basic, Senior Basic and Postgraduate Basic Training 
and B.T. The last two were equal in status. Validity 
of the test was determined by expert judgement, 
fogical analysis and students’ thought process. Seven- 
tyfive items were retained for the final form of the 
test. Reliability of the test was found by K-R for- 
mula, 


The results of the study were as follows. (i) 
The mean item difficulty and the mean discriminat- 
ing power of the final test were .53 and 30 respec- 
tively. (ii) The reliability coefficient was found to 
be .96. (iii) The mean of the scores of the 
original test was 106.78 with a standard devia- 
tion of 20. (iv) The distribution approximated to nor- 
mality. (v) The time limit of the final form of the 
test was found to be three hours on the basis of the 
Proportion of examinees who had completed the 
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test. (vi) The test appeared to have wholesome in- 
fluence on the teaching method, selection and gui- 
dance of students and acquainting the student-teach- 
ers with the principles of objective-based examina- 
tion which they might apply in their fields of spe- 
cialisation. 


466. DEPSE, Sample Studies of Failures in Boards 
of Secondary Education, NCERT, New Delhi, 
1964. 


The objective of the study was to locate areas 
of difficulty for the secondary school pupils and to 
throw light on an improved method of declaring 
results so as to eliminate the large scale failures 
without seriously lowering the standards. 

Results of eight examination boards and one uni- 
versity department published in 1963 were considered 
in this study. Information was collected mostly by 
personal visits to board offices and in a few cases by 
correspondence. The data regarding divisionwise dis- 
tribution of successful candidates and total failures, 
the number of subjects in which the students failed 
and the failures in the fourteen major subjects, were 
also collected. 

The study revealed that the percentage of first 
divisions was about fifty and of second and third 
divisions was about twenty each. The number of 
two subject failures was the maximum in most of 
the boards. The percentage of those who failed 
because of one subject ranged from 11 to 20 percent. 
Largest number of failures was in English and ma- 
thematics though the number was considerable in 
regional languages also. However, the students who 
failed in these subjects, failed in other subjects as 
well. The findings also revealed the difference in 
the results of private and regular candidates and 
the role of compartmental examinations in in- 
creasing the number of passes. Since the latter was 
for single subject failures only, many failed students 
were not benefited by this provision. 


467. DESHPANDE, M. V., Reliability of External 
and Internal Marks of Vidarbha Board of 
Secondary Education Examination, Ph.D. Edu. 
Nag. U., 1972, 


This study was undertaken (i) to find out the 
manner in which the reliability of the entire exami- 
nation results is affected by the introduction of the 
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internal assessment system, (ii) to evaluate the relia- 
bility of these two forms of assessment through 
statistical techniques and (iii) to consider the possi- 
bility of combining different assessments to produce 
a more acceptable composite for examination success. 

Attainment tests with objective type items in 
different school subjects were constructed using a 
final sample of randomly selected 600 students ror 
each subject. These tests were used to test objectivity, 
comparability and consistency in external and intern- 
al assessments. A random sampie of twenty schools 
was seiecied trom the Vidarbha region for further 
coliecuon of data related to external examination 
marks, internal assessment marks, periodical exami- 
nauon marks and attainment test scores. Some ot the 
stausuics computed tor comparison purposes were in- 
lercorrelauons among external marks, internal assess- 
ment and Objecuve test scores Lor aiuerent Subjects, 
mean, standard deviations, ¢tc., devices to test the 
signuicance of ditterences, partial correlations and 
tac.orial anasysis Of the correlation matrix. 


The following were some of the major findings: 
(i) The correiauon between the external examuna- 
uon marks and the internal assessment had been 
invariably higher than the correlatron between the 
ovjective test scores and either of the two forms of 
trauiuonal examination. (u) ‘he external examjna- 
tion appeared to be closer in its assessment to the 
opjecuve assessment in the case ot mathematics, 
geugraphy, science and Marathi. In Hindi and Eng- 
usn, mernal assessment was closer to the assessment 
by opjective type tests. (11) Lhe correlauon between 
the external examination and the internal assess- 
ment iluctuated considerably trom school to school 
wiuin the same suoject. (iv) A composite score of 
exvernal and internal assessments did not show any 
signuicant gain over the external score or the inter- 
nai score separately in its reiation to the objective 
test. However, the gain of the composite score over 
the single assessment showed a systematic tendency 
which would tavour the use of the composite. (v) in 
the case of Hindi, Engush and mathematics, internal 
assessment was more uberal, ‘he internal assessment 
showed deflected range of marks as compared with 
the external examination marks. (vi) In the case of 
general science and social studies where the assess- 
ment was entirely in the hands of schools, the assess- 
ment had been most liberal. Nearly 98.29 percent 
in general science and 97.75 percent in social studies 
were placed beyond the minimum pass marks in 


home examination, (vii) In the case of the Board 


examination, inter-examiner fluctuations in marking 
within a subject appeared to be very high. Surpris- 
ingly this also happened in a subject like mathema- 
tics. (viii) The third home examination and others 
thereafter showed consistently higher correlation 
with the external examination. (ix) As with the 
external examinations one would find variations in 
internal assessment at the school levels too. For the 
same merit in a particular subject the student was 
likely to get varying marks in different schools. (x) 
The comparison of the external and the internal 
assessments for individual subject showed that in 
internal assessment the minimum marks happened 
to be greater than that of external except in mathe- 
matics and Marathi. The larger value of the mini- 
mum coupled with the greater spread kept the stu- 
dents at the higher end of the marking scale. (xi) 
The factor analysis of the correlation matrix 
for the periodical examination, external examination 
and the objective tests gave an indication (both in 
Marathi and mathematics), that students tended to 
work for those examinations the results of which 
had some practical significance for them. 


468. DHARM BIR and SRIVASTAVA, S., Pre- 
dictive Value of Matriculation Examination 
of Panjab University, Dev Samaj College for 
Women, Ferozepore City, 1965. (NCERT 
financed) 


The present project sought to assess (i) the 
value of matriculation examination of the Panjab 
University, (ii) whether the criteria for giving ad- 
mission to the students in the colleges on the basis 
of their Matriculation result is appropriate or not, 
(iii) whether one can forecast the students’ perfor- 
mance at Intermediate and Degree Examination 
from their performances at Matriculation Examina- 
tion or not, and also (iv) to determine the extent to 
which the relationship exists between the students’ 
achievement in Matriculation and Intermediate 
Examinations, Matriculation and Degree Examina- 
tions, and between Intermediate and Degree Exa- 
minations. 


With the assumptions that — (i) overall achi- 
eyement was a single characteristic which could be 
arranged on a scale from high to low, (ii) what had 
been measured in terms of marks was reliable and 
(iii) the scores in the individual subjects were 
valid, the total marks and the individual subject 
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marks of only the common subjects at the three 
successive examinations of the Panjab University 
were made the criteria for a reasonable comparison 
between the marks obtained in the Matriculation 
Examination and those obtained at the higher level. 
The sample comprised 4,442 students who passed 
the Degree Examination of April, 1963. The sam- 
ple was categorised into smaller units on the basis 
of subjects at the three examinations and other spe- 
cific requirements of the investigation. Ten subjects 
at each of these examinations comprised the ten vari- 
ables investigated. For the purpose of comparison 
and prediction the data were statistically analysed by 
computing mean percentage achievement, SD, inter- 
correlations of the variables and standard errors. 


_ The findings of the study revealed that (i) the 
students offering science subjects did better at high- 
er stage than those taking up arts subjects; (ii) the 
students scoring very high marks at the Matricula- 
tion Examination were a positive case for the pur- 
suing of college studies; (iii) the achievement of the 
students at the Intermediate and Degree Examina- 
tions showed a decreasing trend, but in no case a 
failure; (iv) asa single predictor, the forecasting 
value of Sanskrit, was the highest among all Matri- 
culation subjects; (v) high achievement in mathe- 
matics, rather than in English, significantly indicated 
that the student would achieve high marks in the 
higher level examinations; (vi) in the case of girl 
students achievement in arithmetic and ‘household 
accounts’ might be considered as the true indicator 
of high achievement at higher level; (vii) history 
and geography had little potentiality for predicting 
Success at higher examinations; and (viii) Matricula- 
tion results were undoubtedly not the best single 


predictor of possible performance at the university 
stage. 


469. DUTT, S., Prognostic Value of Higher Secon- 
dary Examination of Delhi, Ph.D. Edu., Del. 
U., 1954, 


j The main purpose of the present study was to 
investigate the predictive value vf higher secondary 
examinations of Delhi and to suggest certain modi- 
fications so as to make these examinations better 
predictors of college success. The second aim was 
to ascertain how far the promise held out at the 
time vf higher secondary examinations was fulfilled 


by subsequent performance at the degree level. 

Names and roll numbers of the successful can- 
didates at higher secondary examinations who 
immediately proceeded for degree courses and com- 
pleted the examinations after a regular study for 
three years were collected after a careful scrutiny 
of the relevant records in the concerned offices. The 
subjects of this study were 1642 students who passed 
higher secondary examinations from 1944 to 1949 
and 986 students who having passed the qualifying 
examination in the said period, studied for three 
years in the colleges and appeared for degree exa- 
minations. The two groups were distinctly maintain- 
ed for the analysis of the results. Subject marks 
were recorded in order to make a comparative study 
of the performance at higher secondary as well as 
at degree levels. In addition to these ranks, the class 
ranks, chronological age of the students, etc., were 
secured. A ten-item questionnaire was issued to all 
the teachers to rate their students on a five point 
scale. The items covered the mental capacity, indus- 
triousness, capacity to assume responsibility and in- 
dependent work, knowledge of English language, skills 
in taking down notes, and method of preparing for 
examinations, etc. Two hundred and four question- 
naires, duly filled were received back. For the pur- 
pose of analysis, techniques of linear regression, 
bivariate or multivariate, according to the number 
of variables involved in the process of prediction 
were employed. 


The following conclusions were drawn. (i) 
The choice and selection of optional subjects at the 
university by these students obtaining less than 45 
percent in the aggregate or in individual subjects in 
the university entrance examination should be 
made with great caution and they should be advised 
to offer more or less allied subjects and those sub- 
jects that were taken at school. Such students re- 
quire special tutoring and guidance. (ii) Though the 
university has laid down certain limits for admis- 
sion, yet each case must be decided on its own 
merit. (iii) The scores in English can be used as an 
additional selective factor along with the scores of 
the subject which is to be offered in the case vf 
mathematics, Hindi and Sanskrit. (iv) For selection 
to the honours degree courses in science, the uni- 
versity entrance examination scores in science sub- 
jects are of primary importance. (v) Though the 
present study underestimates the value of the mo- 
dern Indian language scores in predicting scores in 
other subjects in degree examinations, yet it can be 
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profitably employed at the time of selection of stu- 
dents for honours degree courses in Hindi and Sans- 
krit. (vi) The chronological age can also be used as 
a useful adjunct to other predictive measures and 
the minimum university entrance requirement may 
be regarded as seventeen years. (vii) Though the 
school marks are not regarded to be useful in pre- 
dicting the levels of success at the degree examina- 
tion, yet the average school marks of three years 
should be regarded as one of the principal criteria 
for admission to the university, specially of the 
borderline candidates. (viii) The collective teachers’ 
estimates from the school would also be of great 
value for the purpose of such prediction. (ix) The 
scrutiny of the scores of the candidates who passed 
higher secondary examination with distinction, their 
choice of subjects, results in the degree examination, 
etc., indicated the great need for guidance service at 
school and college levels. 


470. GARG, S., Standardisation of Achievement 
Tests in Home Science at the Secondary Level, 
Ph.D. Edu., Gor, U., 1969. 


The investigator aimed at standardising an 
achievement test in home science and to establish 
norms for the students of the high schools of Uttar 
Pradesh. 

The sample at the tryout stage consisted of 
400 students randomly selected from three groups 
formed on the basis of their pass percentage in their 
internal examination. The sample at the final draft 
stage was secured through proportionate stratified 
sampling, technique and consisted of 3,000 students. 
The tryout test included. 200 items having time limit 
of ninety minutes. While selecting items for the 
final draft, the difficulty value and discrimina- 
tive index were taken into account. 

The reliability coefficient by split-half method 
was .86. Content validity was assumed. The dis- 
tribution of the scores was tested by chi-square, 
goodness of fit test and by working out skewness 
and kurtosis by method of moments, and it was found 
that the distribution was slightly negatively skewed 
and was platykurtic. Decile norms, stanine and T- 
scale norms were developed. In introducing stand- 
ards for this test, the method followed was that 
proposed by M. Varma. The adoption of this new 
technique showed separate distributions on the test 
score variable of the three groups falling in criterion 


measure between 0-32 (fail), 33-44 (third), 45-59 
(second) and 604+ (first). The percentiles on test 
scores then were calculated for all the four distri- 
butions. These set the standards for each group in 
test score terms. First, second and third division 
examinees were expected to have 90 percent per- 
sons of their group below them if they had 79, 66 
and 55 scores respectively on the test. It was desirable 
for an examinee deserving any class at the examina- 
tion to occupy at least a medium status among his 
peers. The fiftieth percentile marks for the three 
divisions could be treated as the base standard in 
that case. 


471. GAYEN, A. K., NANDA, P. B., DUARI, P., 
BHATTACHARYA, N., MUKHERJEE, 
H. N. and MATHUR, R. K., Measurement of 
Achievement in English: A Statistical Study on 
Effectiveness of Board or University Exami- 
nations, IIT, Kharagpur, 1962. (NCERT 
financed) 


The investigation aimed at finding out how 
effective improvements might be brought about in 
the system of examination as a whole and student 
performance in English in particular with the follow- 
ing objectives: (i) to analyse the students’ perfor- 
mance and examiners assessments, (ii) to study the 
structure of the question papers, the appropriateness 
of question items from the point of view of their 
power of discrimination, difficulty value, reliability 
and validity and (iii) their relationship with the 
syllabus and the course objectives. 

In the school final examination of the year 
1957, conducted by the Board of Secondary Educa- 
tion, West Bengal, a total of 73,455 students appear- 
ed. For item analysis 5,474 students’ answer 
scripts, and for comparative study, a sample of 7,350 
answer scripts were taken. Studies on question. items 
of paper I, II and III were based on samples of sizes 
4,968, 4,968 and 4,952 answer scripts, respeetively. 
The study of reliability was based on a sample of 
861, taken out of 4,300 answer scripts having all the 
three question papers. For a validity study based on 
a correlational analysis of scores on the internal test 
and the external final examination, a purposive sam- 
ple of 650 students was used. 

For survey of performance, the data were 
processed to obtain for each question item and ques- 
tion group, number of attempts, percentage of failures 
and passes, highest score and its frequency, mean 
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score, standard deviation and coefficient of variation. 
For the purpose of knowing the discriminating 
power, the item-total correlation coefficients for all 
the individual and grouped questions of the three 
papers were calculated and used for a comparative 
study of the discriminating powers of the different 
items. To estimate difficulty value of a question- 
~ item in different ‘ability groups, method that elimi- 
~ nates the group variability was employed. It is based 
on the comparison between item scores and total 
scores, both being expressed as percentage of the 
maximum marks. The problem of estimation of 
reliability was approached by calculating their 
average inter-correlation and using it in Spearman- 
Brown formula. Another approach had been by 
calculating the variances of scores on the compulsory 
question groups and those of paper scores and total 
scores and using them in Kuder-Richardson formula 
for reliability. Some correlational analysis was made 
between the test scores and the final scores, The 
validity of each individual question was investigated 


by correlating the score on an item with the subject 
total. 


Some of the main findings of the investigation 
were: (i) seventy percent of the total marks was 
allotted to the questions on textbooks prescribed by 
the Board; (ii) about thirtyseven percent candidates 
failed to score even thirtysix percent of the aggre- 
gate, those who passed mostly belonged to third 
division, only six candidates out of 1000 secured 
sixty percent or above: Gii) most of the questions 
were found to discriminate sharply only at low 
levels of ability; (iv) a broad classification of the 
questions on the basis of their estimated difficulty 
values showed that the question group on substance 
writing (15 marks) came out as very difficult, in 

` quite a number of cases the alternate items of a 
question group were found to have varVing difficulty 
values; (v) the results of content analysis showed 
that the questions on the three papers of English 
had included most of the concepts and aspects which 
could perhaps be covered by such type of written 
tests; (vi) a comparative study of performances in 
English and other subjects revealed that the average 
Scores in all the subjects were found to be very low, 
the highest rate of failure was in English; (vii) 
about 75 percent of the students declared suc- 
cessful by the Board of Secondary Education were 
third division scorers; and (viii) the reliability coeffi- 
cient of higher secondary examination was estimated 
to be about .89, 


» 


472. GAYEN, A. K. NANDA. P. DUARI, P., 
BHATTACHARYA, N., MUKHERJEE, 
H. N. and MATHUR, R. K., Measurement 
of Achievement in some Indian Languages— 
a Statistical Study of Examinations in Sanskrit, 
Hindi, Bengali, IIT, Kharagpur, 1965. 
(NCERT financed) 


The main aim of the study was to analyse 
the performances of students in some Indian lan- 
guages, viz., Sanskrit, Hindi and Bengali, in the 
school final and higher secondary examinations 
under the West Bengal Board of Secondary Educa- 
tion. 


The data for the survey were collected from 
the answer scripts, the mark sheets, the question 
papers, and the syllabi of the subjects. The answer 
scripts gave the marks scored by the candidates on 
different items of the papers and the mark sheets 
gave the total marks on the paper and subjects. 
The study was based on the performance of regular 
candidates only. A representative sample was drawn 
in each subject and for each examination. Marks 
on each item were analysed to obtąin the discrimi- 
nating power and difficulty value of the item. 
Correlational study of the item scores and total 
scores was made to estimate its reliability and vali- 
dity. Structure of the question papers and the ap- 
propriateness of the items were studied on the basis 
of their relationship with the syllabus and course 
objectives. An analysis of the contents of the ques- 
tion papers was made in terms of basic concepts of 
the syllabus. In order to estimate the reliability and 
validity of the tests, the results of the internal and 
the external examinations were compared. In order 
to obtain the means, standard deviations and co- 
efficients of variation of the item scores and the 
paper or subject scores, the distributions of marks 
on the different items, question groups, question 
papers and subjects were calculated. Number of 
attempts, percentage of failures and passes and 
frequencies of highest scores were also obtained 
for each of the items. Two-way tables were, pre- 
pared to find out how far the scores on an item 
were related to the scores on the subjects. Opinions 
of the subject experts (experienced teachers and 
examiners of the West Bengal Board) were gather- 
ed on different aspects of teaching, learning and 
evaluation in Sanskrit, Hindi and Bengali. 


Analysis of scores on the school final and 
higher secondary Sanskrit, Hindi and Bengali show- 
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ed that the performance of candidates had been far 
below the standard in all the three subjects. The 
number of first division passes had been very low, 
and that of third division passes very high. 
The candidates got pass marks by answering certain 
easy questions. On looking into the answer scripts 
it was found that most of the scripts bristled with 
spelling mistakes, grammatical errors, incorrect and 
incomplete sentences and irrelevant material. In 
Sanskrit, the students gathered pass marks by 
attempting those questions in which they were to 
write answers in their pwn vernacular, In Hindi, the 
students gathered pass marks through some general 
questions on prose and poetry texts and on formal 
grammar. They showed very poor performances in 
composition and critical questions. In Bengali, most 
of the students scored pass marks through questions 
on formal grammar and quoting from memory and 
through certain short answer type questions from the 
textbooks. The questions on translation from Eng- 
lish to Bengali had very poor response. Com- 
parison of performance of the candidates in the 
school final and the higher secondary examinations 
in Sanskrit, Hindi and Bengali showed that intro- 
duction of heavier and more elaborate syllabus in 
higher secondary courses had not brought about 
desired improvement in language learning. 


473, GAYEN, A.K., NANDA, P., BHATTA- 
CHARYA, N., MUKHERJEE, H.N., and 
DUARI, P., Measurement of Achievements in 
Physics and Chemistry, IIT, Kharagpur, 1967. 
(NCERT financed) 


This study was undertaken with a view to 
measuring the achievements of higher secondary 
students in physics and chemistry on the basis of 
scores on the examination conducted by the Board of 
Secondary Education, West Bengal. 


Tt was a survey on the quality and quantity of 
education in physics and chemistry and to suggest 
certain modifications. This investigation has the 
following points of reference: (i) the percentage of 
failures, passes and nonattempts for the alternative 
‘items, (ii) the grouping of items and balancing of 
alternatives, (iii) the difficulty values and discriminat- 
ing powers of questions, (iv) the relationship of 
scores on a particular item with the total score, (v) 
comparative study of scores on one paper of a sub- 
ject with those on others and with the total scores 


on the subject, (vi) a content analysis of syllabi and 
the question papers, and (vii) performance of can- 
didates ïn the two examinations on the same subject. 
Further, this survey also covered the study of 
the structure of question paper, and appropriateness 
of the item from the point of view of their discri- 
minating power, difficulty level, reliability and 
validity; and finally of their relationship with the 
syllabus. Another purpose was to study the class- 
room instruction rather indirectly on the basis of 
the performance record of the students. 

In 1960, the first higher secondary exami- 
nation in West Bengal was conducted. It was 
the first batch of the students on whom the new 
experiment in education through diversified courses 
at the secondary stage was conducted. Hence the 
findings of this study are in the nature of assess- 
ment of the results of the new experiment in secon- 
dary education. Of the total population of 3022 
students, 310 for physics and 406 for chemistry 
were selected as samples. As a follow-up study the 
results of the students of the year 1965 were also 
considered. 


In the year 1960, in physics about 84 percent 
students secured pass marks and the average score was 
43.5 percent; and 99.7 percent passed in practical 
examination. The low standard deviation of the score 
in practical is indicative of low discriminating 
power of the test and on the other hand, high 
percentage of pass in the practical examination had 
boosted the overall pass percentage in physics. The 
reliability coefficient for the two papers taken to- 
gether was 0.86 by K-R formula 20 and 0.80 by 
split-half formula. In 1965 physics examination, 81 
percent had secured pass marks, and the average score 
was 49 percent. The reliability of the test was 0.83. 


In 1960, in chemistry about 92 percent had 
secured pass marks, average score was 55 percent and 
the percentage of pass in practical test were 98.2 
The reliability coefficient for the two papers toge- 
ther was 0.86 by K-R formula 20 and 0.84 by 
split-half formula, In 1965, in chemistry about 87 
percent secured pass and the average score was 
45.5 percent. The difficulty values of the questions 
were found to be between 45 and 75 percent. Much 
unnecessary portion was included in the syllabus 
and there was duplication and overlapping between 
certain core subjects and electives. Essay type ques- 
tions were few and higher marks were allotted to 
them. Instead, a good number of short-answer ques- 
tions with low allotment of marks. would test the 
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students’ knowledge comprehensively. Much was- 
tage had been noticed in science and technical 
streams due to the selection of the students on the 
basis of the scores in annual examination. To mini- 
mise wastage, suitable aptitude test should be admi- 
nistered to the students at the time of selection for 
the various streams in the higher secondary educa- 
tion. 


474. GAYEN, A.K., NANDA, P., BHATTA- 
CHARYA, N., and MUKHERJEE, H. N., 
Measurement of Achievements in Geography, 
General Science and Biology, IIT, Kharagpur, 
1969. (NCERT financed) 


This study has been undertaken to investigate 
into some of the aspects of student achievements in 
geography in school final and higher secondary exa- 
minations, general science in school final examina- 
tion, and biology in higher secondary examination. 
This survey also included the study of the syllabi 
prescribed for all these courses to find out the ex- 
tent of coverage in the examinations. The entire 
data were furnished by the Board of Secondary 
Education, West Bengal. 


In 1958, a total number of 1,00,375 candidates 
appeared for school final examination in geography. 
A random sample of 8,751 was drawn from the 
population. In 1965 as many as 11,004 students 
appeared for the higher secondary geography exa- 
mination and a sample of 512 was included in the 
study. For the survey of general science examina- 
tion data in school final, a sample of 1070 was drawn 
from the total population which appeared for the 
examination in 1959. A sample of 375 was drawn 
from the biology higher secondary population of the 
1967 batch. 


In school final examination in geography about 
89 percent secured pass and the average score was 
nearly 39 percent. The highest score of 88 was 
secured by one student in the sample. The quality 
of overall performance indicated a positive trend in 
the acquisition of knowledge. The question papers 
were not sufficiently discriminating the bright and 
dull students. The correlation coefficient of item 
scores and the total score by K-R formula 20 was 
0.61. The syllabus was unwieldy and the students 
were compelled to cram without understanding the 
higher secondary geography. Instead of introducing 
commercial and economic aspects of Indian geo- 
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graphy, it had been overburdened with many details 
of geography of different countries. Since most of the 
questions were long answer type, the students were 
only tested in limited areas of the course con- 
tent. The reliability of theory examination, accord- 
ing to Spearman-Brown formula, was 0.68 and by 
K-R formula 20 the reliability of the total test 
including the practicals, was 0.68. 

In general science practical work was not given 
any emphasis and as a result the student could not 
make any careful observations in experiments, The 
syllabus and the textbooks needed to the upto-date 
and teaching methods to be modernised. 

The appropriateness of the question items was 
studied in higher secondary biology by estimating 
their difficulty value, discriminating powers, relia- 
bility and validity. By K-R formula 20, the relia- 
bility of biology theory examination was 0.79 and 
the whole examination, i.e., including the practical 
examination was 0:75. The question items in this 
subject had sampled many of the concepts and 
aspects expected in the course. 


475. GAYEN, A. K., NANDA, P., DUARI, P., 
and BHATTACHARYA, N., Measurement of 
Achievements in History, Civics and Econo- 
mics, IIT, Kharagpur, 1970. (NCERT finan- 
ced) 


This study was undertaken to survey the per- 
formance of the students of school final and higher 
secondary examinations of West Bengal in history, 
civics and economics and to offer appropriate sug- 
gestions for improvement in the system of educa- 
tion. This investigation considered the following 
points: (i) the percentage of passes, failures, and 
nonattempts for the compulsory and ‘alternative 
questions; (ii) the grouping of items and balancing 
of alternatives; (iii) the difficulty values and discri- 
minating indices of the questions; (iv) the relation- 
ship of marks in a particular item with the total 
marks; (v) a comparative study of scores on one 
paper of a subject with those on the other and with 
the total marks on the subject; (vi) a content analy- 
sis of the syllabus and the question papers; and (vii) 
the performance of the students in the school final 
and higher secondary examinations. 


In 1958, a total number of 1,00,375 students 


appeared for school. final examinations in West 
Bengal. The sample for the study was 8,605 students, 
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In 1965, a total of 29,984 students appeared for 
higher secondary humanities’ stream, but 21,525 
offered history as an elective. As many as 600 students 
were taken as the sample. Economics and civics were 
offered by 28,482 as electives and the sample select- 
ed was 518, 


There were many similarities and dissimilari- 
ties with the history curricula of school final and 
higher secondary classes. There was a comprehensive 
treatment of history for school final but specialisation 
was introduced athigher secondary stage. Higher 
secondary curriculum envisaged an integrated course 
complete in itself for those whose education career 
would end with it, and also a preparatory course for 
those who went for higher education. The objectives 
of teaching history, civics and economics were made 
clear in the curricula so as to enable the students 
to understand how society had come to its present 
form. The objectives of teaching economics and 
civics were: to help the students understand and take 
an intelligent interest in everyday problems of our 
economic life, to prepare them as future citizens, to 
appreciate the national goals and to provide neces- 
sary grounding for those who went for higher educa- 
tion. 


Tn school final examination about seventysix 
percent secured pass marks and the ma- 
jority belonged to the ability of 20 to 
49 percent. The majority of the questions 
were of moderate difficulty level and the test 
reliability was 0.65. In higher secondary history 
about 99 percent secured pass marks and the reliability 
of the test was 0.79. One interesting trend in the ans- 
wers noticed was that the questions on Indian 
administration in school final examination and 
modern world history, in higher secondary examina- 
tion showed higher average scores. The average 
scores in economics and civics were 40 and 35 
respectively. The question papers covered limi- 
ted areas of the syllabus. The variability in 
the discriminating powers of the question items of 
the examinations seemed to be large. The textbooks 
in history were rather bulky and the periods allotted 
for teaching the subject hardly justified it. The 
syllabus in economics was rather heavy. The study 
of economics in the secondary schools did not 
appear to help the students in pursuing the subject in 
college. The topics in economics had never been in 
tune with the needs of the students. 


476. GCPI, An Investigation into the Causes of 
High Incidence of Failure at the High School 
Examination of the U. P. Board, Allahabad, 
1964. i 


This investigation was undertaken to study the 
causes of high incidence of failure at the high 
school examination of the U.P. Board and to sug- 
gest remedies for bringing about improvement. 

Two hundred institutions were randomly sele- 
cted for this purpose, out of which 105 were govern- 
ment and ninetyfive were nongovernment institutions. 
One hundred and _fiftyfive schools were of boys and 
fortyfive of girls. Fiftyfive belonged to rural and 
145 belonged to urban areas. The Secretary of 
Board of High School and Intermediate Education, 
Uttar Pradesh, Allahabad, teachers and heads of 
institutions, were also interviewed to collect their 
opinion on the incidence of failure. 


The study revealed that the results of regular 
high school candidates were invariably better. The 
results of the girl candidates both regular and pri- 
vate were much better than those of the boys. 
Wastage in terms of pass percentage was much 
greater in the case of boys than in the case of girls. 
Looking to the results of last five years, the pass 
percentage of even regular candidates in the high 
school examination of the U. P. Board had not 
come up to fifty. The pass percenfage of 127 
institutions was above sixty while the pass percentage 
of the schools of the state as a whole in respect 
of regular candidates was 48.55 only. It was also 
evident that there were fifty institutions with their 
pass percentage below fifty, and thirty institutions 
with their pass percentage between ten and forty 
which were mainly responsible for pulling down 
the overall result of the Board. Subjectwise analy- 
sis indicated that poor performance in mathematics, 
science, English and civics leading to high 
incidence of failure was mainly because: (i) 
syllabus contained highly abstract concepts, (ii) de- 
fective methods of teaching were being used; and 
(iii) methods were based not on practical learning 
experiences. Visits to twelve urban and rural insti- 
tutions showed that these schools had inadequate 
accommodation, dark, dingy, leaky classrooms, poor 
equipment, libraries and teaching aids, insufficient, 
ill-equipped, ill-paid and indifferent staff, absence 
of recreational facilities, indiscriminate admissions 
and easy promotions, poverty, ignorance and indif- 
ference of guardians who were not interested in the 
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educational attainment of their wards and unhealthy 
rivalries existing between schools in the same loca- 
lity and, above all, insufficient control and super- 
‘vision. Other factors found responsible were the 
quality of teachers, vested interests and unhealthy 
rivalry, school supervision and inspection, class 
teaching, lack of follow-up of class teaching, the 
school plant, effective teaching days, indiscriminate 
admissions, home examination and promotion rules, 
lack of teacher preparation programmes, faulty dis- 
tribution of work to teachers, etc. The suggestions 
offered pertained to departmental administration, 
school plant, supervision, teaching personnel, pupils, 
admissions, course of study and examination. It was 
suggested that strong bonds of democratic sympathy 
and fellow feeling between the teacher and the 
taught could guarantee better educational results. 


477. GOKHALE, V. R., Factor Analysis of Some 
Geometry Tests, Ph.D. Edu., Bom, U., 1954. 


The study examined whether any special abili- 
ty existed which might be called mathematical abi- 
lity, and if so, what were its nature, scope and 
limitations. 

Tests in geometry were constructed in such 
a way that each test represented a mental factor. 
The construction was on the general belief that the 
ability to study geometry involved general 
intelligence and deductive reasoning (Thurstone’s 
factor) and to some extent inductive reasoning, 
number, space, visualisation, rote memory and ver- 
bal factors. Fourteen tests were included in the 
study. These were: (i) drawing conclusions from 
the given data, (ii) analysing constructions from 
given figures, (iii) computation of certain angles in 
a figure when the values of some of those in the 
figure have been given, (iv) completing proofs by 
filling in the blanks, (v) drawing the diagram from 
the given data, (vi) truth and falsity of geometric 
propositions or of given data, (vii) arithmetical 
reasoning through problems, (viii) judging correct- 
hess of conclusions, (ix) selection responses, (x) 
locus problems, (xi) proofs, (xii) arithmetical opera- 
tions, (xiii) figures with shading of parts and (xiv) 
block counting in isometric drawings, The last three 
tests and also test (vii) above were used as 
reference variables for identifying factors. 
The reliability was calculated by spilt-half method. 
In most of the tests, the coefficients of reliability 
were around .70 but for ‘diagrams’ it was .36 and 
for ‘arithmetic’ .95, The concurrent validity co- 


efficient against- marks in geometry for S.S.C. exa- 
mination was found. Tests were administered to 
230 students of class VII from four schools in 
Poona. The statistical analysis involved the Thurs- 
tone’s centroid factor analysis. Three centroid rotat- 
ed factors were derived. These factors were named 
as ‘G’, ‘n’ and ‘s’ covering 43.3 percent, 5.2 per- 
cents and 2.7 percent of the total variance respec- 
tively. There were three corresponding clusters of 
tests—(1) for factor ‘G’: tests (i) to (vi), (x) and (xi); 
(2) for ‘n’: tests (vii), (ix) and (xii); and (3) for ‘s’ : 
tests (viii), (xiii) and (xiv). The nature of tests help- 
ed to name these factors as General (G), Number 
(n) and Spatial (s). These factors were found to have 
high degree of stability, Three factor scores were 
estimated and correlated with S.S.C. examination 
marks in geometry. The correlation coefficients were 
high. The factors of ‘G’, ‘n’ and ‘s’ were found to 
have relationship. Factor estimates of Bombay 
sample and Poona sample were comparable in terms 
of factors ‘G’, ‘n’ and ‘s’. 


478. GOMATHY AMMAL, M. S., A Diagnostic 
Study of the Difficulties of Pupils in the 
Schools of Kerala in Learning Hindi, Ph.D. 
Edu., Ker. U., 1972. 


The present study was made with an overall 
approach to the specific weak points among various 
linguistic areas in Hindi. 

The study consisted of two parts: (i) linguistic 
analysis and (ii) analysis of conditions that contribu- 
ted to backwardness in Hindi. Linguistic analysis 
was carried through (a) a diagnostic test to locate 
specific difficulties of pupils, (b) process and pro- 
duct analysis of handwriting and spelling errors, (c) 
eliciting the responses of teachers and pupils through 
separate questionnaires and (d) observation and in- 
terview. The diagnostic test having lexical and 
grammatical items alongwith certain language skills 
testable through a written test, included twentyseven 
subtests. It was administered to 600 pupils from 
fifteen schools representing different zones, sexes, 
localities and managements. The questionnaires to 
teachers were answered by 229 Hindi teachers from 
different parts of the state. For analysing spelling 
and product errors in handwriting, 222 boys and 225 
girls were studied, and for studying the process 
errors in handwriting, fifty pupils were closely 
observed when they were engaged in writing. The 
test had its split-half reliability coefficient equal to 
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.84, and it had curricular and construct 
validity. After applying the diagnostic test, twenty- 
seven areas of difficulty were located, of which two 
areas — translation and voice — were taken for 
detailed diagnostic analysis. For this purpose, the 
answers of one hundred pupils with eaual number 
of boys and girls were taken. The questionnaires to 
teachers were intended to elicit details regarding 
methodological factors, administrative factors, curri- 
cular factors, attitudinal factors, etc. 


The major findings of the studv were: (i) rela- 
tive difficulty among twentvseven different linguis- 
tic areas had been identified by the diagnostic test, 
and it showed in general that most nnnils had hardly 
gone bevond the basic stage in Hindi: (7) suhse- 
quent analvtical study of errors. specially in respect 
of translation and voice, as also analvsis of errors 
in spelling revealed serious difficulties of the 
punils in learning Hindi: (iii) punils who had the 
disadvantages in a number of personal factors and 
home conditions scored significantly less than 
the others: (iv) a vast maioritv of teachers (nearly 76 
percent) was of the oninion that the periods allotted 
for Hindi were not sufficient: (v) many punils were 
also of the same opinion: (vi) method of teaching 
Hindi wag not adequate and interesting: (vii) accord- 
ing to teaghers, the major reason why pupils did 
not like learning Hindi was that it was not given 
due importance while allotting periods, and that the 
pupils were not aware of the benefits of learning 
the language; (viii) parents discouraged pupils in 
learning Hindi, the foremost reason for parental 
discouragement being that learning Hindi would 
hinder the growth of Malayalam and that the impor- 
tance of English would go down; (ix) most of the 
teachers opined that the need evaluation approach 
was not suitable for languages; (x) different ways 
to give extra time to backward pupils were adopted 
only by an average of 10 percent of teachers; and 
(xi) among the four-fold skills in learning a language, 
teachers gave more importance to listening than to 
speaking and reading, and least weightage to writing. 


479, GUPTA, J. S., Construction and Standardisa- 
tion of the Attainment Test in General Science 
for Class VIII (in Hindi), Ph.D. Psy., Agra U., 
1962. 


The main aim of the study was to construct and 
standardise an attainment test in general science in 


order to identify good, average and weak students. 

A detailed studv of the syllabus of general 
science was made and 230 items, mostly of mult‘nle 
choice type were prepared for the first experimen- 
tal draft in two parallel forms, Tryout of this draft 
was carried out on a sample of 450 students ran- 
domly selected from ten different hieher secondary 
schools of Kanpur. On the basis of discriminating 
index and difficulty value. 165 items were selected 
in the second experimental draft. ‘This draft was 
administered to the students of class VIII and item 
analvsis was again carried out. Thus, 132 fixed 
answer type and eight free answer type items were 
included in the final draft. The time limit of the 
final draft was ninety minutes. This test was ad- 
ministered to 1602 pupils of class VIII randomly 
selected from both the sexes drawn from twentythree 
schools of Uttar Pradesh. 

Mean, median and mode of the test scores 
were computed and were found to be nearly equal, 
The measures of skewness and kurtosis, and chi-square 
test showed that the obtained distribution appro- 
ximated fairly well to the normal curve. Reliability 
coefficients calculated by split-half method, Spear- 
man-Brown and K-R formulae were found to be 
-94, .94 and .93 respectively. Construct and pre- 
dictive validity coefficients of the test were found 
to be .50 and .59 respectively. Percentile norms were 
also calculated, 


480. HARPER (Jr.) A. E., Objective and Tradi- 
tional Examinations: Some Research, Ewing 
Christian College, Allahabad, 1962. 


The main purpose of the paper was to make 
a comparison of the objective and the essay type 
examination on the same subject with respect to 
measuring ability, chance factors and different mark- 
ing systems, 


For measuring writing ability two tests were 
used. Of these, the first test consisted of two parts; 
the first part merely asked the student to recognise 
errors in sentences and the second part gave a para- 
graph and asked the student not only to recognise 
errors, but also to select the best of four possible 
substitutes for each error. The second test was 
roughly like part one above, except for a little dif- 
ference in the format. The essays were taken from 
regular first and second terminal examinations of 
second year intermediate students in paper 2, Gene- 
ral English. The criterion against which the objec- 
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tive examinations were tested was each essay, taken 
separately. There were two essay examinations, each 
requiring two and a half hours. These were ad- 
ministered in September and December. The two 
objective examinations were administered in No- 
vember and February. For the second study the 
subject was English poetry, paper 2 of the inter- 
mediate English examination of U.P. Board. The 
objective examination was prepared by a teacher of 
English at Ewing Christian College. The essay exa- 
mination was that of the Uttar Pradesh Intermediate 
Board. For another study, to show that students of 
the same ability actually received different marks in 
two different subjects, the marks obtained forthe op- 
tional subject, either in mathematics or biology in 
the Intermediate Board Examination of Uttar Pra- 
desh were taken as a rough indication of the level 
of ability of each student. In the Intermediate Board 
Examination of Uttar Pradesh, all science candidates 
offered physics, chemistry, Hindi and English. Then 
each offered a fifth optional subject either mathe- 
matics or biology. 


The important findings were as follows: (i) an 
objective examination measuring indirectly the abi- 
lity to write English, could be a valid measure of 
how well a student would actually write an English es- 
say; (ii) under the same circumstances, an objective 
examination in . English poetry could cover the course 
much more efficiently, completely and reliably than 
an essay examination taking the same length of 
time; (iii) some of the chance factors in essay exa- 
minations, unlike those in objective examinations, 
were large, uncontrolled and inherently less con- 
trollable; (iv) the weight that a particular paper 
carried in the aggregate total depended not on the 
maximum marks allotted to the paper, but rather, 
on the distribution of marks actually awarded; (v) 
there were several different systems of marking, and 
that ‘marks out of 100° did not mean the same 
thing in all subjects and students of the same ability 
received different marks in different subjects, due 
to the different marking systems; and (vi) major 
virtue of objective examinations did not lie only in 
the mechanical objectivity with which they could be 
marked. Important general cautions derived from 
the findings are (i) the validity of any test 
varies from institution to institution; (ii) the validity 
of a test, or battery of tests may vary from 
year to year even within the institution; and 
(ii) the validity of an examination can vary from 
group to group. 
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481. HARPER (Jr), A.E., Chance in the Tradi- 
tional Examinations, Ewing Christian College, 
Allahabad, 1967. 


The present study attempted to investigate into 
the probability that a traditional type examination, 
even if it is marked with perfect reliability and 
objectivity, will still be nonrepresentative enough so 
that the mark which a student obtains will be (i) 
much higher than his true mark, or (ii) much lower 
than his true mark. 


The investigator categorised all possible ques- 
tions that might appear in the examination, cover- 
ing a particular course, as best, average and worst. 
He further assumed that for a student, of all possi- 
ble questions that might appear in the examination, 
one-fifth would be best, three-fifths average and 
one-fifth worst. With these assumptions, the investi- 
gator calculated the probability (i) that an examina- 
tion would be easier than it should be fora particular 
student, (ii) that an examination would be harder than 
it should be for him, and (iii) that an examination 
would be exactly representative for him, The investi- 
gator also compared the probabilities for easy and 
hard examinations, arts and science examinations 
and discussed the effect of chance on a group of 
examinees. 


The study led to the following conclusions: (i) 
there is more than one chance in two that an exa- 
mination will be ‘too easy’ for a given student; (ii) 
the chances that the student will have to answer two 
or more of his ‘worst’ questions are only about 
three in 1000; (iii) the chance that he will have to 
answer questions only from among his ‘worst’ is the 
submicroscopic figure of one in 20,00,000; (iv) the 
probability of an examination being ‘representative’ 
for any particular student is .135; (v) when a choice 
of questions is allowed in an examination, the pro- 
bability that the student’s answer will accurately re- 
present his level of mastery of the entire course is 
extremely low and the probability that the level 
of his answers will be higher than that of his general 
mastery is much greater than the probability that 
it will be lower; and (vi) the discussions and cal- 
culations show that the chance factors become cri- 
tical only because everyone assumes that the exa- 
mination represents the whole course, and that 
valid predictions can be made from examination 
marks, but this is simply not so. 
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482. HARPER (Jr.), A.E., Research on Exami- 
nations in India, Ewing Christian College, 
Allahabad, 1970. (NCERT financed) 


The study aimed at finding out the reliability 
of examinations in India. 

Under two different experimental conditions, 
4010 answer-books in four different high school sub- 
jects were marked for the second time by 130 exa- 
miners. In both the conditions, the marking was 
done on the answers written by the class X students 
in higher secondary board examinations in India. 
Both involved experienced examiners who had 
worked for several years under the same higher 
secondary board. The marking reliability was found 
by two experiments. ‘The first experiment was 
called the “ninety marking ten” experiment. Ninety 
photographically exact copies were made of each 
of ten history answer-books. Each of the ninety 
experienced examiners marked the same ten answer 
books. They marked them as carefully as possible. 
The other experiment was called the “four thousand 
reexamined” study. Four thousand answer-books 
were selected—one thousand each in history, Hindi, 
biology, and mathematics (geometry). Forty exami- 
ners—ten in each subject—were asked to mark them 
a second time. Bach examiner marked fifty answer 
books that he himself had previously marked, and 
fifty that had been marked previously by other exa- 
miners. 

The study revealed that in comparison to the 
results from other countries (France, England, USA) 
Indian examiners seemed to be slightly more reliable. 
This statement applied only to “untrained” exami- 
ners, Studies abroad indicate that special training 
can greatly increase the reliability of marking. Thus 
the examiners as such are not unreliable but it is 
this particular system of examination being essay 
type, types of questions, scaling, inadequate instruc- 
tions and training for examiners, that are responsi- 
ble for the low reliability. 


483. HIRIYANNIAH, K.N., Prognostic Value of 
Pre-University Examination, NCERT, New 
Delhi, 1963. 


The purpose of this study was to know the 
relationship between the academic `performance of 
preuniyersity students of 1959 batch of Annamalai 
University and their performance at graduate exa- 
minations, viz., B.A., B.Com., and B.Sc. examina- 


tions. The number of students whose performance 
was studied were 179, 170 and 24 for arts, science 
and commerce groups respectively, 

Results indicated that the science students 
were relatively consistent in their level of attain- 
ment at later stages in the university than the arts 
students. Hence, predictive- value of preuniversity 
examination in science is better than that in arts 
and commerce groups. 


484. JHA, S.K., ALTEKAR, J.D., JHA, B.K., 
GAJARE, RV. anid INDAPURKAR, C.D., 
Construction and Standardisation of an Achi- 
evement Test in Hindi, Janata College of Edu- 
cation, Chanda, 1964. (NCERT financed) 


This test was devised to measure the achieve- 
ment of pupils in the major aspects of Hindi lan- 
guage learning. It was designed specially for schools 
of rural areas of Vidarbha. 


The specific objectives were first formulated. 
On the basis of general objectives and objectives of 
the syllabi, the syllabi prescribed for classes V, 
VI, VII and VIII by the Vidarbha Board of Secon- 
dary Education, Nagpur, were studied and analysed 
in the content areas. Some standardised tests both 
Indian and foreign, were critically studied before the 
items were constructed. Items mostly of multiple- 
choice type were prepared under different subtests, 
viz., vocabulary, comprehension, recognition of 
tenses, spellings, sentence structure, Hindi usages 
and construction shift, Tryout was carried out by 
administering the test to one hundred pupils from 
local schools in Chanda city. The modified test 
was administered to over 400 pupils from the rural 
areas of Chanda district only. Item analysis was 
carried out and finally 400 items were selected for 
inclusion in the preliminary test, The test was ad- 
ministered in four parallel forms to 7000 pupils 
randomly selected from five schools of each district 
of Vidarbha, Item analysis was again carried out. 
On the basis of discriminating index and difficulty 
level, 400 items tried in the preliminary tests were 
included in the final form of the test. Age norms, 
grade norms, percentile norms, standard scores, 
T-scores, C-scores and other derived scores were 
worked out. Reliability of the test was calculated 
by using K-R formula 20 and the coefficient 
of reliability was found to be .97. The multiple R, 
the coefficient of determination, the coefficient of 
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alienation and index of forecasting efficiency were 
also computed. Content, criterion and intrinsic 
validity were found out for the test and the coeffi- 
cients of validity were found to vary from .45 to 
98. 


485. KAMAT, A.R., The Internal and External 
Assessments, Gokhale Institute of Politics and 
Economics, Poona, 1968. 


The sample consisting of 400 candidates, 
analysis and comparison of the two assessments and 
to examine the effects of the introduction of the 
scheme of internal assessment on the results of the 
predegree examination, 

The sample consisting of 400 candidates, 
drawn from arts and science streams in each of the 
three groups of centres, namely, Poona, old centre 
and new centre, who appeared as internal candidates 
for the predegree examination of the Poona Univer- 
sityin March, 1962, was selected by the method of 
systematic sampling. The data for the candidates in 
the various samples were taken from the records of 
the university. Marks secured by the candidates in 
internal and external assessments in each of the 
seven subjects, were punched on 36-column cards. 
For the three science subjects additional cards were 
prepared with marks obtained in the theory paper, 
marks for term work and marks in the practical 
examination. In the case of those candidates whose 
failures were condoned according to the university 
regulations by giving them additional or grace 
marks in one or more subjects, their additional 
marks were incorporated in the marks of the theory 
paper. The results of the arts and science examina- 
tions from 1959 to 1962 were compared. The distri- 
butions of internal and external assessments in each 
subject were compared and the correlation coeffi- 
cients between these two assessments in each subject 
were found out. Modification of examination due 
to gracing, effect of 80 percent external and 20 
percent internal assessments on the passes in a 
subject, effect of gracing in science subjects and 
the relationship between internal assessment and 
ungraced examination marks were also found out. 
Predictive value of internal assessment and the 


factor structure of the examination marks were also 
found out. 
The study 


revealed that the coefficient of 


correlation between the internal and external assess- 
ments was not high; it was smaller in respect of 
the arts subjects than the science subjects; and it 
was smaller in the colleges in the mofussil areas 
than in the colleges in Poona city and smaller still 
in the newer colleges than the older colleges in the 
mofussil areas. The average internal assessment was 
also generally higher than the average external 
assessment and again the difference was greater in 
the mofussil colleges than in Poona colleges and 
greater still in the newer mofussil colleges. The 
dispersion of the internal assessment was generally 
greater, especially in arts subjects, than the disper- 
sion of the external assessment. As a result of factor 
analysis of the examination marks, three distinct 
factors were identified. 


486. KAPOOR, 1., Construction and Standardisa- 
tion of an Achievement Test of Home Science, 
Ph.D. Psy., BHU, 1968, 


The purpose of this study was to construct 
and standardise an achievement test in home science 
for high school classes of Uttar Pradesh. 


The tryout form of the test consisting of 200 
items was administered to a sample of 550 girls of 
class X from government and private schools of 
rural and urban areas, for item analysis purpose. 
The final form of the test consisted of one hundred 
items divided into three sections, namely, physiolo- 
gy, hygiene and home management. This was ad- 
ministered to a sample of 4760 girls of class X 
studying home science. Intercorrelations between 
various test elements were found to be significant. 
Percentile norms, stanine norms and T scores were 
computed. Reliability of the test was calculated by 
test-retest, split-half and rational equivalence me- 
thods. Validity of the test was established against 
the criterion of examination of test contents by 
experts, teachers’ judgements, and examination 
scores. Item validity was established against the 
criterion of the total scores. Cross validation was 
done on a sample of 350 students who were not in- 
cluded in the standardisation sample. 

The validity of the test established against the 
criterion marks and quantitative judgements of the 
teachers were .893 and .836 respectively. There was 
no significant difference between the data obtained 
from cross-validation sample and the standardisa- 
tion sample, 
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487. KULKARNI, S.S., MOHANLAL and NAI- 
DU, C.A.S., All India Survey of Achievement 
in Mathematics (Primary, Middle and High 
School), NCERT, New Delhi, 1970. 


The aim of the study was to make a scientific 
study of the standards of learning in mathematics 
at the end of primary, middle and high school 
education. 

In order to collect objective data, achieve- 
ment tests of mathematics were prepared in all the 
Indian languages at the three levels, i.e., primary, 
middle and high school. For each level, two equi- 
valent forms were developed so that one could be 
released for general use and the other could be 
used for purposes of research and further develop- 
ment. With these tools (developed on the model of 
Sequential Tests of Educational Progress prepared 
by the Educational Testing Service, Princeton and 
Towa Tests of Educational Development), a sample 
survey was conducted through out India except 
Madras and Bihar. The sampling design adopted in 
the survey was multistage stratified sampling pro- 
cedure. It helped in selecting all the students 
within a selected school. Stratification was done 
with all important variables at different stages so as 
to make the inter-class correlation coefficient as 
low as possible. Reliability of tests at each of the 
three levels were computed separately for each 
state. The internal consistency reliability coefficients 
at the primary level ranged from .71 to .88. Most 
of the reliability coefficients for other levels were 
around .80.- These reliability coefficients were com- 
puted by using K-R formulae 20 and 21. The 
standard error of measurement for all the three 
levels was around 3, the equivalent form reliability 
coefficients were also found out on a limited sample 
and they ranged from .64 to .89 for various levels. 
The intra-class correlation coefficients were also 
worked out. Validity of these tests was primarily 
considered in terms of the contents of test. A 
small study was, however, made to study the pre- 
dictive validity of tests by correlating scores on the 
achievement tests with the Board examination marks; 
the correlation coefficient was .42. The percentile 
norms for all the states and within a state by re 
gions and sectors were computed. 


Results of the survey reported in terms of geog- 
raphical factors, school, student and other related va- 
riables indicated the following: (i) Only the public 
schools got more than 35 percent marks in achieve- 


ment at all the three levels of education; levelwise, 
most of the states secured more than 35 percent at 
the primary level. It may be stated that in 
all the states, the percentage performance was 
higher at the primary level than at the middle or 
high school levels. On other variables related to 
geographical factors, results showed all possible 
combinations, (ii) Results showed that any attempt 
to relate management type and achievement in a 
cause and effect relationship would be misleading; 
whether government, or non-government what 
counted was the system followed, i.e., the school and 
educational facilities provided rather than the ma- 
nagement type per se; the expectation that students 
with higher mathematics would score higher on the 
achievement tests was confirmed by the survey to 
a large extent; the science group of students scored 
higher than humanities group except in a couple 
of states. (iii) At all the three levels boys scored 
higher than girls. For comparing mathematics 
achievement in relation to age, modal age group 
was taken as a reference point and students were 
classified into four age groups at primary, middle 
and high school levels. At the primary level, per- 
formance of the modal age group in eleven out of eigh- 
teen states was better than that of the higher age 
groups. At the middle and higher levels also, by and 
large, the modal age group achieved better than the 
higher age groups. (iv) Findings related to students’ 
attitude and related variables indicated that students 
with higher aspirations performed better; students 
who considered mathematics as necessary for deve- 
lopments in other fields scored higher and students 
who had favourable attitude towards mathematics 
scored better than those who had unfavourable atti- 
tudes, 


488. LELE, T.P., and BHAGATWALA, J.A., 
University Entrance Test, Faculty of Educa- 
tion and Psychology, MSU, 1954. (MOE fin- 
anced) 


This study involved (i) construction of an 
university entrance test in Gujarati for admissions 
in the first year classes of arts and science colleges 
and (ii) preparation of norms for the test. 

The test was prepared on the basis of the test 
constructed in English by Thurstone and Thurstone 
for college freshmen in America. It consisted of six 
subtests—antonyms and synonyms of some Gujarati 
words, arithmetic number series, word analogy, 
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general information, problems and figure analogy. 
Items of the test were administered on 105 candi- 
“dates of the first year arts and 116 candidates of 
the first year science classes of M.S. University of 
Baroda, On the basis of item analysis results, a 
revised form of the test was prepared which was 
administered on 276 and 131 candidates of fa- 
culties of Science, and Arts of M.S. Univer- 
sity of Baroda, and 152 candidates of M.T.B. Arts 
College, Surat. The discrimination index of each 
of the items of each subtest was found by using 
the Flanagan table. Items having .30 or less dis- 
crimination value were either omitted from the final 
form of the test or were corrected in the wording of 
the items and then included. The final form of the 
university entrance test consisted of 142 items in all, 
with six subtests. 

Norms were established on a sample of 327 
candidates of first year arts classes and 397 candi- 
dates of science classes. Split-half reliability with 
S-B formula was worked out. Validity of the test 
was found out by correlating the scores obtained in 
the test by 231 candidates of the first year science 
class and 183 candidates of the first year arts class 
against their total marks at the annual examinations. 
‘The scores of the first year science students at the 
intermediate science examination in the following 
year were also correlated with the total test scores. 
Correlation coefficient of S.S.C.E. and first year 
arts examination marks was found to be .27 and 
that of S.S.C.E. and first year science examination 
marks was .45. 


489. LELE, T.P., PATEL, P.M., PARIKH, N.P. 
and PALKAR, S.G., Relative Efficiency of 
Scaled and Unscaled Marks in Predicting 
Future’ Marks in the Subjects, Examination 
Reform and Research Unit, MSU, 1962a. 


The purpose of this study was to determine 
the predictive values and the relative efficiency of 
scaled and unscaled marks in predicting the future 
marks in the subject. In other words, it was to 
estimate the extent to which the past performance 
of the student in the same subject might be relied 
upon, Often the heads of the departments in the 
universities were required to take such kind of 
decisions and this study aimed at shedding light on 
the problem in a scientific and objective way. 


The years 1958, 1959 and 1960 were selected for 


the study and the marks in twentysix subjects offered 
in M.S. University were used. The number of stu- 
dents varied from subject to subject. The procedure 
adopted for scaling the marks was to add to the 
original marks in the paper examination mean 
50 percent of the class record marks. This 
would check the leniency factor, if any, in the class 
record. The unscaled marks were the total of the 
two-paper examination and class record marks. In 
order to haye a clear grasp of the results of the 
present study, the marks were grouped under a 
few headings: comparative performance of the 
students in paper examination and class record in 
the same subject for two to three years; comparative 
performance of students in items of total unscaled 
marks in the same subject for two to three years; the 
degree of relationship between marks in paper exa- 
mination and class record and between scaled and 
unscaled total marks in the same subject in various 
years. F ratio was calculated. Regression equations 
between unscaled and scaled totals in the same 
subject for possible number of combinations of 
variables were developed. The number of regression 
equations in the relevant subject, however, depended 
upon the years in which the marks of the same batch 
of students were available. 

The findings of the investigation were: (i) the 
subjects differed in terms of mean performance in all , 
the three years in paper examination and class 
record as well; (ii) medn performance in paper 
examination and class record of the same subject 
differed significantly in many subjects, while it did 
not in some others; (iii) mean performance in terms 
of scaled and unscaled marks did not, in general, 
differ significantly; (iv) the relationship between 
paper examination and class record was fairly higher 
in majority of the subjects; (v) the strength of the 
relationship between scaled and unscaled marks in 
various years remained unaffected; (vi) marks of 
I and II years indicated higher predictive value in 
predicting marks of III year; and (vii) the unscaled 
marks turned out to be better predictors than the 
scaled ones. 


490. LELE, T.P., PATEL, P.M., PARIKH, N.P. 
and PALKAR, S.G., An Empirical Study of 
Student Performance on Examination Ques- 
tions, Examination Reform and Research 
Unit, MSU, 1962b. 


The main purpose of the study was to obtain 
some scientific information regarding the questions 
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set at a number of university examinations. Some 
of the characteristics which this study has attempted 
to investigate were the degree of attractivences of 
new questions, the marks allotted to each of the 
questions, the difficulty levels of the questions, the 


discrimination power of the questions, the amount” 


of control exercised by the questions, ete. 


The sample of this study consisted of 1897 
students of M.S. University, Baroda who took 
examination held during March, April and May, 
1960. The twelve university examinations included 
in the investigation were preparatory—arts, science 
and commerce, B.A. sociology (special), B.A. 
Gujarati (special), B.A. history (special), B.A. 
economics (special), B.Com. accounting and audi- 
ting, B.Ed., B,E.—civil, electrical and mechanical. 
The whole problem was divided into several sub- 
sections to facilitate the investigation and analysis. 
The subsections thus arrived at were: (i) the attrac- 
tiveness of each question, (ii) the number of stu- 
dents who passed on questions, (iii) the extent to 
which the questions discriminated between poor and 
bright students, (iy) the number of students who 
passed in a group, (v) difficulty level of the ques- 
tions, (vi) the students’ performance on questions, 
(vii) the way the means of various groups compar- 
ed, and (viii) the extent to which marks on ques- 
tions varied, All the students were in three groups— 
upper, middle and lower. Percentages of the students 
who attempted each question were computed and 
the mean marks of the questions in each group 
were also calculated., The results were discussed 
with the aid of charts and tables, 


The findings of this study were : (i) as the per- 
cent of attempts on the questions went on increasing 
there was & corresponding decrease inthe difficulty 
of questions; (ii) the highest number of questions were 
attempted by 91 to 100 percent of students; (iii) 
ninetyone to hundred percent of students who at- 
tempted passed on the majority of ques- 
tions; (iv) nearly one-fifth of the total questions 
analysed were found to be good discriminators while 
the rest were poor discriminators; (y) 40 percent of 
the questions were found to be of average difficulty 
level and others were either too easy or too diffi- 
cult; (vi) the modes for the mean percent marks on 
questions for various groups were 55, 45 and 35 
respectively for upper, middle, and lower groups, 
and (vii) in eight out of twelve university examina- 
tions, the mean marks for the questions did not 
differ between the groups. 


_ consider compulsory subjects 


491, LELE, T.P, PATEL, P.M., PARIKH, N.P. 
and PALKAR, S.G., Variations in and rela- 
tionship between Student Perjormance in Pa- 
per Examination and Class Record, Examina- 
tion Reform and Research Unit, MSU, 1962c, 


The system of intemal assessment had been 
introduced in MSU since 1957 which was termed here 
as class record, According to this system 30 per- 
cent of the marks were allotted for the internal as- 
sessment which the teacher for the subject concerned 
awarded to the students on the basis of the 
tests, terminal examinations and home assignments. 
The remaining 70 percent of the marks was for 
university examinations which was termed as paper 
examinations, The aim of the study was to investi- 
gate the variation in the two tiers and to establish 
their relationship, The hypotheses arrived at for 
testing were (i) the two procedures of evaluating 
students’ performance, paper examination and class 
record, are not related except by the error of chance, 
and (ii) the difference between the means of the 
two procedures of evaluating students’ performance 
is nil except by errors of chance. 


Twelve university examinations, held during 
March, April and May, 1960, included in the pre- 
sent investigation were preparatory arts, preparatory 
science, preparatory commerce, B.A, sociology 
(special), B.A, economics (special), B.Com, account- 
ing and auditing, B.Ed., B.E, civil, B.E. electrical, 
and B.E. mechanical, Results of seventytwo papers 
extending over these twelve examinations were used 
as the main data, Variance due to procedure (paper 
examination and class record), variance due to 
groups (upper, middle and lower), and variance due to 
examinations (twelve examinations) and relationship 
between paper examination and class record by tak- 
ing the means of the two procedures were studied, 
In order to include the results of as many students 
as possible in the present study, it was decided to 
and to have variety 
in the subjects, Such examinations were selected for 
the study which had minimum number of optional 
subjects to offer, Thus 1897 students were included 
in the study. The mean percents of paper examina- 
tion and class record of the subjects were obtained 
for each of the thrée groups (upper, middle and 
lower) for each of the twelve examinations. The unit 
of analysis was the subject, and the measure of the 
unit was its mean percent marks, The three-way 
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classification of the factors consisted of procedures 
at two levels, groups at three levels, and twelve exami- 
nations. Though the number of subjects included in 
each examination varied, its proportion was kept con- 
stant to enable to treat the results by the method of 
analysis of variance. 

The findings based on the! analysis of the data 
were: (i) the mean percent marks of the students in 
the two procedures, viz., paper examinations and 
class record, varied significantly in fiftytwo papers 
(73.24 percent) out of seventyone total number of 
subjects; (ii) in twentythree out of fiftytwo subjects, 
the paper examination mean percent was greater 
than the class record mean percent, while in the 
remaining twentynine subjects, class record mean 
percent was greater than the paper examination mean 
percent; (iii) the mean percent varied greatly between 
procedures, between examinations and between 
groups; and (iv) the relationship between the marks 
obtained through two procedures was significant in 
fiftysix subjects (78.87 percent) out of seventyone 
subjects. : P 


492. LELE, T.P., PATEL, P.M., PARIKH, N.P. 
and PALKAR, S.G., Qualitative Analysis of 
Essay Questions, Examination Reform and 
Research Unit, MSU, 1963a. 


The investigation deals with . some qualitative 
aspects of essay examination to find out the answer 
to the following questions. (i) Is there any agreement 
between the experts or examiners as regards the 
difficulty level of questions? (ii) Do teachers and 
Students agree as regards the difficulty level of 
questions? (iii) What is the relation between the 
difficulty level of questions and level of performance 
of students and difficulty index and the percentage of 
students selecting the questions? 

Six papers in the economics at the B.A. 
classes were selected for the purpose of investiga- 
tion. To find the difficulty index of each question, 
the total marks of the students appearing for the 
examination were arranged in the descending 
order. Then the students were divided into 
three groups, upper (U), middle (M) and 
lower (L). The difficulty “index of the ques- 
tion was the average of the percent passes out 
of the upper group as a whole and the percent passes 
out of the lower group as a whole. According to this 
formula, the lower the difficulty index of the ques- 


tion, the higher is the difficulty level of the ques- 
tion. The difficulty value of each question in all 
the six papers was again determined by asking nine 
experienced professors, to rate the questions in each 
paper according to the order of difficulty. They were 
again asked to classify the questions into categories 
of information of factual type, application type and 
miscellaneous type. Mean marks were computed and 
difficulty index and percentage were attempted. 
Correlation between difficulty index by the ratings 
and the difficulty index from the difficulty levels 
was found out. 

The conclusions of the study were : (i) difficulty 
values of questions in the essay examination were 
not definite, (ii) teachers and students did not agree 
as regards the difficulty level of questions; (iii) 
students avoided difficult questions and selected the 
easy ones; (iv) factual questions were more often 
selected by the students; (v) the level of performance 
on difficult questions was lower than on simple 
questions; and (vi) questions lacked in clarity and 
specificity. 


493. LELE, T. P., PATEL, P. M., PARIKH, 
N. P. and PALKAR, S. G., Prediction of 
P. Sc. E. Marks from S.S.C.E. Marks, Exa- 
mination Reform and Research Unit, MSU, 
1963b. 


Objectives of the study were : (i) to determine 
the extent to which the relationships exist between 
the students’ performance at the S.S.C.E. and P.Sc. 
E. levels, (ii) to examine the stability, if any, in these 
relationships; and (iii) to inquire into the need for 
evolving objective criteria measures geared to the 
specific needs of admission to the preparatory sci- 
ence course in the M. S. University of Baroda. 

It was decided to study the effectiveness of 
student achievement at the Secondary School Certifi- 
ficate Examination (S.S.C.E. conducted by the 
S.S.C.E. Board, Bombay State) in predicting the 
level of student achievement at the Preparatory 
Science Examination (P. Sc. E.) conducted by the 
M. S. University of Baroda. It was decided to in- 
clude three successive batches of students, who ap- 
peared at the two successive examinations. Four 
subjects common at S.S.C.E. and P.Sc. E., viz., 
English, Gujarati plus Hindi, science and mathema- 
tics were selected for detailed investigation. Elimi- 
nation of students from the total number was done 


a 
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on the basis of the criterion fixed for selection 
of examination, years and subjects. The 
number of students who remained after elimination 
was 325, 295 and 325 for years 1957, 1958 and 1959. 
respectively. The five independent variables investi- 
gated were the marks obtained by the students at 
S.S.C.E. conducted by S.S.C.E. Board, Bombay 
State, Poona, in March 1957, March 1958 and 
March 1959 and the subjects being English, Gujarati 
plus Hindi, science, higher mathematics and ele- 
mentary mathematics. The five dependent variables 
studied were the marks obtained by the students at 
the P. Sc. E. of the M. S. University of Baroda, 
held during March 1958, March 1959 and March 
1960, in English, Gujarati plus Hindi, science, 
mathematics and grand total percent. Results of 
the average performance of students in the subjects 
at the S.S.C.E. and the P. Sc. E. for three years, 
viz., 1957-58, 1958-59 and 1959-60 were compared. 
The performance was also studied from the view- 
point of variation in marks at the two examinations. 
The intercorrelations among subjects for the S.S.C. 
E. and the P. Sc. E. for three years, the results of 
the separate predictions in the subjects with a view 
to study the relative effectiveness and the compara- 
tive predictions in relation to each of the four cri- 
teria, and results regarding prediction of overall 
P. Sc. E. criterion from single and multiple S.S.C.E. 
predictors were studied. 


The main findings of the investigation were : 
(i) in the higher mathematics group, the mean achi- 
evement of the students was increasing year after 
year in almost all the S.S.C.E. subjects; (ii) the cu- 
mulative increases over three years in the higher 
mathematics groups were considerable in all the 
S.S.C.E. subjects except in S.S.C.E. English; (iii) 
for all the groups, the ascending order of the S.S.C. 
E. subjects in terms of mean percent achievement 
was—mathematics, science, grand total, English, 
Gujarati plus Hindi; (iv) students’ achievement in 
the P. Sc. E. was consistently lower than their 
achievement in the corresponding S.S.C.E. subjects; 


. (v) in general, there were noteworthy reductions in 


the intercorrelations among the P. Sc. E. subjects 
over three years in the higher mathematics total and 
the pass groups; (vi) the intercorrelations among 
the P. Sc. E. subjects were relatively higher than 
the corresponding intercorrelations among the S.S.C. 
E. subjects in almost all the subjects in all the 
groups; (vii) the forecasting efficiencies of indivi- 
dual predictors in predicting individual criterion 


went on decreasing year after year in most of the 
cases in higher mathematics; (viii) in general, the 
best individual predictor of the individual criterion 
was the score in the same S.S.C.E. subject, (ix) in 
general, the forecasting efficiencies of the three pre- 
dictor combinations in predicting the P. Sc. E. for 
overall criterion went on decreasing year after year 
in the higher and elementary mathematics for total 
groups and higher mathematics for pass groups; (x) 
for admission purposes, the best single predictor, 
two-predictor, and  three-predictor combinations 
were S.S.C.E. mathematics, §.S.C.E. English- 
S.S.C.E. mathematics, and S.S.C.E. English -+ 
S.S.C.E. Gujarati plus Hindi + S.S.C.E. mathe- 
matics respectively. 


494. LELE, T. P., PARIKH, N. P., PALKAR, 
S. G., and PARIKH, R. C., Factor Analysis 
of S.S.C.E. and P. Sc. E. Marks, Examina- 
tion Reform and Research Unit, MSU, 1964a. 


The aim of the present study was to examine 
the fundamental common factors or abilities running 
through S.S.C.E. and P.Sc. E. marks in different 
subjects. 

The data used in this study comprised the 
examination marks for three successive batches of 
students who appeared at the two consecutive exa- 
minations, namely, S.S.C.E. and P. Sc, E. The 
sample consisted of 503 students in all the three 
batches. The subjects selected from S.S.C.E. 
were English, Gujarati plus Hindi, general science, 
and higher mathematics and from P. Sc. E. were 
English, Gujarati plus Hindi, science (physics, che- 
mistry and biology), and mathematics. The analysis 
was done by the usual centroid method upto four 
factors. 

The study revealed that there were some fac- 
tors of academic success, and evaluation of these 
factors should be done as accurately as possible, 
The overall two factor pattern was consistently 
found for three years of study but on rotation of 
axes, these two factors showed two essential compo- 
nents of intelligence or scholastic aptitude — verbal, 
and numerical-scientific, The data for the first years 
of study further yielded a clear factor of English 
which was singledout. The factors thus encountered 
in this study were: General, Verbal, Numerical, 
Scientific, and English. Factor loadings related to 
S.S.C.E. mathematics, and P. Sc. E. mathematics 
were quite consistent throughout the study. 
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495. LELE, T. P, PARIKH, N. P., PALKAR, 
S. G. and PARIKH, R. C., Item Analysis of 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test, Examination 
Reform and Research Unit, MSU, 1964b. 


The aim of the study was to construct a scho- 
lastic aptitude test for the purpose of admission of 
the students into various faculties of the M. S. Uni- 
versity. 

The structure of the test was the result of the 
factor analysis of S.S.C.E. and P. Sc. E. marks 
which revealed that the success in P. Sc. E. was 
dependent mainly on General factor, Numerical 
factor, Scientific factor and language especially 
English. The subtests of the test consisted of abs- 
tract reasoning test, numerical test in mathema- 
tics, and the language test in English. Items for the 
pilot test in the three subtests were constructed and 
printed on separate sheets. The number vf items in 
each subtest were seventysix, sixtyeight and thirty 
respectively. These tests were administered to groups 
of preparatory science, preparatory commerce and 
first year home science students during the month 
of November 1964. On the basis of the data collect- 
ed the difficulty value and discriminating value of 
each item and the time required for each subtest 
were determined. The final form of the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test thus emerged. 


496. LELE, T. P., PARIKH, N. P., PALKAR, 
S. G. and PARIKH, R. C., An Empirical 
Study of Effectiveness of S.S.C.E. Marks as 
the only Criterion for Admission to Diploma 
Courses in Engineering and Degree Courses 
in Commerce, Examination Reform and Re- 
search Unit, MSU, 1966. 


The present study was undertaken in three 
parts: part I was undertaken with a view to finding 
out how far S.S.C. examination marks help the 
university authorities in selecting right kind of stu- 
dents for various courses in the polytechnic, part IL 
aimed at forecasting efficiency of S.S.C. examina- 
tion marks in relation to the success at the degree 
course in commerce of the M. S. University of 
Baroda and part III aimed at examining the com- 


mon concept of deterioration in the standard of ` 


education. 


The first part of the study was based on the 
results of five batches of students who were admitted 
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to the First Year Diploma Courses in the years 
1960 to 1964. The second part of the study was 
based on the statistical data of students admitted 
to the Preparatory Commerce Class during the years 
1950 to 1964. The third part of the study was based 
on examination results of the Preparatory Com- 
merce Examination for the years 1950-51 to 1964-65. 

Expectancy tables on the basis of S.S.C. exa- 
mination results were prepared for First Year exa- 
minations of years 1961 to 1965, Second Year Dip- 
loma examinations of years 1962 to 1965 and Final 
Diploma examinations of years 1963 to 1965. For the 
second part of the study expectancy tables for the 
last fifteen years were prepared. For the third part 
of the study the marks of S.S.C. examination and 
the Preparatory Commerce examination for the years 
1950-51 to 1964-65 were tabulated to find out the 
average attainment’ of students at the S.S.C. exami- 
nation and at the Preparatory Commerce examina- 
tion. Means, standard deviations and correlations 
of S.S.C.E. and Preparatory Commerce examina- 
tion marks were found out. The failure percentage 
at the Preparatory Commerce examinations for all 
the years were calculated; and five year per- 
centage of failures at the Preparatory Commerce 
examinations was also calculated. 

A critical study of the tables revealed the 
following interesting facts: (i) Except in 1963, nearly 
50 percent of the students admitted to the First 
Year Diploma Course failed to pass the First Year 
Diploma examination. Overall percentage for all 
the five years was 48.92. (ii) The failure percentage 
of students, in various class intervals, gradually de- 
creased as the percentage of marks at the S.S.C.E. 
increased. (iii) The percentage of students getting 
first class and second class gradually decreased (ex- 
cept in the class interval of 66—70) as the percentage 
of marks obtained at the S.S.C.E. decreased. (iv) 
Nearly 80 percent of the students who got less than 
50 percent of marks at the S.S.C. E. failed in dip- 
loma examination. (v) About 21 percent of students 
getting more than 60 percent marks at the S.S.C. 
examination failed at First Year Diploma examina- 
tion. (vi) Only 72 percent of students who were 
assessed as first class students by the S.S.C.E. stan- 
dard got their diploma in a minimum period of three 
years. (vii) There was substantially high correlation 
between S.S.C. examination marks and the marks 
at the First Year Diploma examination. The results 
of the second part of the study indicated the follow- 
ing: (i) The expectancy tables of commerce course 
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suggested a trend similar to that of the polytechnic. 
(ii) The percentage of failures increased as the level 
of the admission criterion decreased. (iii) The re- 
sults pointed out that the S.S.C. examination was 
not a very good criterion for admission to the com- 
merce courses. It is suggested that 45 percent of 
marks at S.S.C. examination may be the minimum 
requirement for admission to preparatory commerce 
class. The results of the third part of the study in- 
dicated the following: (i) The failure rate at the 
Preparatory Commerce examination showed an up- 
ward trend. (ii) The mean achievement of students 
(who were admitted to the preparatory commerce 
class) at the S.S.C. examination had practically re- 
mained the same. (iii) The mean achievement of 
students who passed the Preparatory Commerce 
examination at the first attempt had practically re- 
mained the same. (iv) The difference between the 
mean achievement of students at the two successive 
examinations (S.S.C. and Preparatory Commerce) 
had not. significantly increased. 


497, LIDDLE, S. K. V., Development and Stand- 
ardisation of a Scholastic Aptitude and Deve- 
loped Ability Test for High School Classes, 
Ph.D. Psy., Agra U., 1965. 


The major aim of the present study was to 
develop and standardise a scholastic aptitude and 
developed ability test for high school classes. The 
test was called the Academic Aptitude Test (AAT). 


This test consisted of four subtests, viz., voca- 
bulary, numerical computation, sentence comple- 
tion and mathematical reasoning. It was adm‘nis- 
tered to a small group of boys of class X of a sin- 
gle school for tryout. The second version of the test 
consisted of two roughly parallel forms called Form 
A and Form B. Forms A and B were administered 
to 669 class X students of two schools. The final 
Form C consisting of ninetysix items thus selected 
from both Forms A and B, was administered to 
1048 students of class X studying in seventeen high- 
er secondary schools in the five towns of Uttar 
Pradesh. The sample was obtained by the method 
of random cluster sampling. Split-half and test-re- 
test methods were used for calculating the reliability 
coefficients. Regression equations were derived for 
arts and science students separately. 

The reliability coefficients for each subtest as 
well as the total test ranged between .83 and .89, 


Validity coefficients for verbal scores ranged from 
.32 to .74, for the quantitative scores from .383 
to .725 and for total scores from .464 to .766. Stanine 
norms were developed for each subtest and also for 
the total test. The study concluded that AAT could 
play a vital role in the educational guidance and 
testing programmes of Hindi medium schools. 


498. MAHARASHTRA STATE BOARD OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION, Follow-up 
Study of the Brilliant Candidates at the S.S.C. 
Examinations, Poona, 1966, 


The survey has highlighted some of the im- 
portant general trends regarding the follow-up career 
of seventy brilliant candidates from the merit lists 
of the S.S.C. examinations of March 1955, 1956, 
1957 and 1958, 


It was observed that the average age of ap- 
pearance of the candidates at the S.S.C. examina- 
tion was well above fifteen and a majority of the 
candidates came from middle class families and 
were partly or solely dependent on parents and re- 
latives for college education. The remaining candi- 
dates financed their education mainly through scho- 
larships and other public aids. As regards academic 
achievements by the family members no family tra- 
dition as such was observed in the present study. 
Regarding the choice of subjects at the S.S.C. exa- 
mination, it was observed that ‘Science’ group 
attracted the overwhelming majority of candidates 
and about twentytwo to twentynine candidates did 
favour the idea of more intensive and different type 
of education during schoo] education. As regards 
the academic achievements of the brilliant candida- 
tes at post-S.$.C.. examinations and postgraduate 
education, it was found that barring one candidate 
who could not pursue his college education because 
of domestic difficulties, almost all completed their 
college education (sixtyfive graduates and four con- 
tinuing education during the survey). It was further 
noticed that thirtyseven candidates maintained first 
class at graduation indicating the fact that more 
than a half maintained successfully their scholastic 
standard. It was noticed that twentyeight candidates 
could not get first class at the degree examination. 
Further, out of sixtyfive graduates, twentyeight had 
gone in for further education at the time vf survey 
and out of eighteen who completed their postgra- 
duate studies, seven candidates maintained first class 
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and eleven failed to secure first class at postgra- 
duate level. It was further observed that only four- 
teen candidates got opportunities for overseas studi- 
es. Most of the candidates received encouragement 
from guardians and special coading from schools 
and colleges. The brilliant candidates happened to 
use guides perhaps judiciously and not for blind 
cramming. As against the use of guides, the study re- 
vealed encouraging trend regarding the use of college 
library, active participation in extra-curricular 
activities like N.C.C., sports, dramas, debates, etc. 
by the candidates. As regards the important sub- 
ject of employment, it was observed that out of 
fortytwo who were employed at the time of survey, 
twentythree were engineers. The other occupations 
also revealed that barring a few, all employed can- 
didates were on the whole, well placed in life. It was 
further observed that the candidates selected their 
occupations mainly because of the special aptitude 
for the work and family consideration did not weigh 
much in deciding their choice of occupations. As 
regards mobility in employment, it was noticed that 
changes in jobs were comparatively few and such 
changes were for better, involving higher salaries. 
The occupations selected by the candidates involyed 
full application of their qualifications, capacities and 
educational attainments and their earnings were 
fair in comparison to the responsibilities involved 
in their jobs. 


499. MALHOTRA, R. K., Measurement of Achi- 
evement in English (A Statistical Study of the 
Effectiveness of the Panjab University Matri- 
culation Examination), Ph.D. Edu., Kur. U., 
1972, 7 


_The aim was to measure the achievement of 
matriculation students in English in order to assess 


the effectiveness of the Panjab University matricu- 
lation examination. 


The answer scripts of students appearing in 
English papers ‘A’ and ‘B’ of Panjab University 
matriculation examinations held during February 
1965, August 1965, February 1966 and August 1966 
were considered. The sample consisted of 2500 
answer scripts from each of ‘A’ and ‘B’ papers. 
These scripts were analysed. 

The conclusions drawn were: (i) the standard 
of achievement in English at the matriculation stage 
was very low; (ii) no uniformity was found in the 


percentage of passes with regard to the different 
questions in both the papers A and B; (iii) there 
was a great variation in the percentage of attempts 
and percentage of passes with regard to the parts 
and subparts of different questions in both papers; 
(iv) the number of students passing at the cutting 
score was the highest in each examination; (v) the 
weightage given to easy, average and hard questions 
differed from year to year; and (vi) the number of 
topics covered in the papers did not represent the 
whole syllabus in any of the papers. 


500. MANIAR, N. C., Construction and Standar- 
disation of Tests in Mathematics and Language 
Abilities of Gujarati Speaking Children in 
Greater Bombay — aged 13 to 17 Years, Ph.D. 
Edu., Bom. U., 1961. 


The present research was designed to prepare 
a test for measuring mathematical and language abi- 
lities of Gujarati speaking children in Greater Bom- 
bay (13-17 years). 

The test was proposed to have three parts, 
(1) test in mathematical ability, (2) test in reading 
and comprehension and (3) a test of vocabulary. 
Firstly, the test in mathematical ability included 
five subtests, viz., (a) addition and subtraction of 
whole numbers, fractions, compound numbers and 
algebraic symbols and expressions; (b) multiplication 
and division of whole numbers, decimals, fractions, 
compound numbers and algebraic symbols and ex- 
pressions; (c) problems of arithmetical reasoning; 
(d) alegebraic factors, fractions, squares, equations 
and square roots; (e) geometrical proposition and 
spatial relations. About forty to fortyfive items in 
each subtest were originally prepared, out of which 
seventyfour items, in all, were retained for the final 
form. The test was tried out three times. The first 
run was with five pupils and the second run was 
with fifty pupils for each subtest and on the basis 
of the result, some items were eliminated. The pilot 
testing for each form was conducted on 200 pupils 
in five different schools. The final form of the test 
was administered to 2835 boys and 2217 girls, of 
grades VIII to XI, of thirtyone different schools of 
Bombay city and suburbs representing pupils of 
all classes and communities. Age norms and grade 
norms were found out for boys and girls separately. 

The following observations were made with 
regard to the Mathematical Ability Test. The distribu- 
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tion of scores fitted the normal curve. The reliability 
coefficients computed by parallel form method and 
split-half method were .90 and .98 respectively, The 
validity coefficient against the scores on mathemati- 
cs in the terminal examination of 984 students. was 
48. The coefficient of correlation between the test 
scores and subtest number 7 of K. G. Desai’s Group 
Test of Intelligence (12-18 years) was .62. 


Secondly, the Reading and Comprehension 
Test consisted of four paragraphs in Gujarati. On 
each paragraph five or six questions were set, each 
demanding a pointed answer. The test was tried out 
in two stages with 50 and 200 pupils in first and 
second trials. The final form then obtained was 
tried out on a sample of 5052 pupils to whom the 
Mathematical Ability Test was given. The test 
needed twenty minutes in all. Thirdly, the Vocabu- 
lary Test had 100 multiple choice items of Gujarati. 
The test was first tried out on fifty pupils and then 
on 200 pupils of five schools. The final test after 
item analysis was administered on the same sample 
of 5052 pupils. 


The following were observed with regard to 
the Reading and Comprehension Test. The split- 
half reliability coefficient was .78. The validity co- 
efficient against the marks in school examination 
(Gujarati) was found to be .32. Age norms, and 
grade norms, were found out separately for boys, 
girls and for the whole group. The following were 
observed with regard to the third test, viz., the Vo- 
cabulary Test. The split-half reliability coefficient 
was .86 and the index of reliability was .93. The 
concurrent validity coefficients against marks obtain- 
ed in Gujarati in terminal examination and the 
Desai’s Group Test (Number-3) of Intelligence were 
found to be .29 and .64 respectively. Grade norms 
and age norms were worked out for boys, girls 
and for the whole group, separately, The inter- 
correlations between the three tests varied from .52 
to .53. 


501. MANIAR, S. J., Consturction and Standardisa- 
tion of a Silent Reading Test in Gujarati for 
Pupils Studying in Standard VIII in Gujarat, 
Ph.D. Edu., Sau. U., 1973. 


The major purpose of the study was to con- 
struct and standardise a silent reading test in order 
to measure reading rate, reading comprehension, 
vocabulary, location of information, etc., and to 


conduct follow-up studies of the test in the light of 
its predictive, diagnostic and screening uses. 

The model test had nine subtests besides the 
first test, consisting of 298 test items in all which 
became 206 after the first preliminary run of the 
test. After the second preliminary run of the test 
the number of test items came down to 166 in all. 
In this form, it took fiftytwo minutes to administer 
the whole test and twenty minutes for giving general 
instructions, the time limit being fixed for each 
subtest also. The standardisation sample consisted 
of 4342 boys and 2114 girls selected castewise, 
areawise, and as per the occupations of the parents 
and guardians, from eightynine secondary schools 
covering practically all the districts of Gujarat. 
Stratified random cluster sampling technique was 
used, 


Computation of skewness and kurtosis showed 
that the obtained distribution was almost normal. 
Reliability coefficients obtained by the methods of 
test-retest (0.69), split-half (0.98), Flanagan (0.96) 
and Kuder-Richardson (0.81) showed that they fall 
in line with the reliability coefficients of well-known 
silent reading tests. The validity of the test also was 
in conformity with some renowned tests. The co- 
efficients of correlation of all the nine subtests with 
the whole test ranged from .42 to .80 showing fair 
agreement of all the subtests with whole test. Grade 
norms, percentile norms, standard scores, stanine 
scores were fixed for boys, girls and for the 
whole group. The following were a few more inte- 
resting findings, (i) The t test of the mean difference 
of scores of boys and girls showed that the girls 
proved to be better than boys of the same standard, 
(ii) The follow-up studies of the test revealed that age 
and reading ability of the pupils denoted a marked 
relationship. (iii) Parents’ education did affect the 
reading ability of their children, (iv) There was a 
positive relationship between parental income and 
the reading ability of the children, (v) The test could 
be used for diagnosing the defects in the reading 
ability and for grouping the children for classroom 
instructional purposes. 


502. MASCARENHAS, J., An Investigation into 
the Suitability of Students for Admission to 
the Medical Colleges of Bombay University, 
Ph.D. Edu., Bom. U., 1964. 


The vbjectives were to ascertain the compon- 
ents of ‘fitness’ for medical studies and to apply the 
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findings in the context of the then existing princi- 
ples and practices in selecting students for medical 
colleges of Bombay University. 

The preliminary preparation was directed 
towards locating the misfits in the medical colleges, 
and also to find out why they were so. The three 
pronged preparation consisted of (i) collection of 
data on admissions and failures, (ii) interviews with 
medical teachers to determine ‘fitness’ and (iii) 
group discussions with medical educators. A “Fitness 
Test” of three units was constructed to measure all 
the factors together. Unit I contained items to test 
knowledge and the impact of the pre-medical cour- 
ses, Unit II to estimate the skills necessary for 
pursuing the medical curriculum and Unit MI to 
assess the motive of the students. The pilot run was 
‘on a group of students admitted in 1961 and the 
data were presented in the form of ideographs or 
group patterns and monothetic studies or individual 
profiles. To validate the findings, they were com- 
municated to medical educators and students in 
group meetings and interviews. The Fitness Test 
was validated and checked for reliability. The test 
was revised on the basis of item analysis results. 
The final Fitness Test was administered to new 
entrants in 1962 and the data were presented in 
ideographs. The 1961 and 1962 groups were com- 
pared. 

As a result of the study the ‘P Plan (Imme- 
diate) and the ‘L’ Plan (Long term) were drawn 
up. The former plan included the teacher, the taught 
and the curriculum. This was put into practice 
during the investigation itself and the findings were 
utilised to improve student potential in colleges. 
The ‘L’ Plan, as it was stated, considered suitability 
prior to admission as an essential. 


503. MATHUR, G.N., Predictive Validity of Some 
Psychological Factors for Success in Science 
Courses, Ph.D. Edu., Udai. U., 1971. 


The objectives of this study were to find the 
relationship between psychological factors, viz., in- 
telligence, aptitude, ability, interests and personality, 
and achievement in science and to find out correla- 
tions between the various psychological factors. 


The study was conducted on 352 boys and 269 
girls drawn from four urban and four rural schools. 
They were divided into three groups according to 
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the subject groups—science-mathematics (group T). 
science-biology (group TI) and humanities (group- 
II). The Jalota’s General Mental Ability Test and 
Nafde’s Non-Verbal Test of Intelligence were used 
alongwith Numerical Ability Test of DAT, the 
Mechanical Comprehension Test and the Space Re- 
lation Test from Sharma’s Mechanical Aptitude 
Test Battery, Chatterji’s Non-Language ` Preference 
Record and Saxena’s Personality Inventory as tools of 
research. All the scores were converted into T 
scores and normalised standard scores. Correlation 
coefficients between psychological tests and secon- 
dary examination marks as a whole and science 
subjects were worked out separately. 

The study revealed that (i) the Jalota’s test 
measuring general mental ability was found to be 
a good predictor of achievement in all these groups 
with highest correlation coefficient of .80 with 
achievement in general science in group I and 
lowest of .50 with achievement in physics in group 
IT; (ii) the Nafde’s Test was found to predict 
achievement in subjects in group I; (iii) The Nume- 
rical Ability Test of DAT was found to predict 
achievement in three subjects except biology in 
group II with correlation coefficients varying in the 
range of .60 to .74; and (iv) the other tests, viz., 
Mechanical Comprehension, Space Relation, Inte- 
rest Inventory and Personality Inventory were found 
valid predictors for some of the subjects in the three 
groups. 


504. MEHROTRA, S.N., Factorial Analysis of 
High School and Intermediate Examination 
Marks with its bearings on the Four Types of 
Secondary Education in Uttar Pradesh, Ph.D. 
Psy., All. U., 1954. 


The immediate aim of this factor analytical 
study of the high school and intermediate examina- 
tion marks was to examine, from a purely objective 
and statistical point of view, the rationality or other- 
wise of the new scheme of secondary education intro- 
duced in the state of Uttar Pradesh from July 1948, as 
far as it related to the framework of the higher se- 
condary curriculum. In contradistinction to this 
immediate or particular aim, the ultimate or general 
aim of this study was of a more fundamental, abid- 
ing and universal nature. It was to explore the 
possibilities of evolving statistically a new concept 
of “subject families”, analogous to “job families”, 
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in vocational sphere, and determining and defining 
objectively, through the techniques of multiple factor 
analysis, such subject families and-their relation- 
ships with a view to studying their implications for 
curriculum organisation and guidance at the higher 
secondary stage of education, 

For the purpose of this study the statistical 
analysis of the 1952 high school examination marks 
of the U.P. Board was taken up. A random rep- 
resentative sample of 4000 candidates who appeared 
in 1952 high school examination of U.P. Board, re- 
gular as well as private, 1000 from each of the 
four groups—A (Literary), B (Scientific), C (Con- 
structive) and D (Aesthetic), was chosen for analysis. 
In choosing the variables or subjects, the distinc- 
tions between different groups, and between main 
and subsidiary subjects within groups were dispensed 
with. Intercorrelations, obtained from eighteen 
subjects, were first cluster analysed by Thomson's 
method and Holzinger’s method, and then factor 
analysed by Thurstone’s centroid method. The six 
factors so extracted were rotated orthogonally in 
pairs and by the method of extended vectors. 

The analysis of intermediate examination 
marks was included in this research for two reasons : 
first, the high school and intermediate stages of 
education in Uttar Pradesh were organically con- 
nected and, therefore, the latter could not be left, 
out of consideration; secondly, and this was more 
important, the principle of grouping, if discernible 
at the high school stage, it was hoped, might be 
seen distinctly at the intermediate stage. The sample 
of intermediate students for this analysis consisted 
of 500 representative cases selected randomly by 
choosing every fiftieth case out of a total of about 
25,000 candidates. 

The main conclusions arrived at in this study 
may be summarised thus: (i) The courses of studies 
or subjects of examination at the secondary stage 
of education, both high school and intermediate, 
can be organised in certain groups or subject fami- 
lies. This is indicated by the cluster analysis of the 
high school correlation matrix, supported by the 
orthogonal and oblique factors at the high school 
stage, and confirmed by the orthogonal or oblique 
factors at the intermediate stage. (ii) Both the 
orthogonal and oblique solutions of the high school 
correlation matrix indicated five group factors or 
factor areas, besides the general factor which, after 
the manner of Alexander, has been termed ‘X’. 
The factor areas indicated the subject groups or 


subject families. The five factor areas or subject 
families are (a) languages comprising classical 
languages, Hindi, modern Indian languages other 
than Hindi and English, (b) social studies compri- 
sing mainly history, geography, civics and econo- 
mics, (c) mathematics and science comprising ele- 
mentary mathematics, mathematics, science and 
home science, (d) fine arts comprising drawing and 
painting, and music (vocal and instrumental) and 
(e) crafts comprising home science and a wide 
variety of crafts including agriculture and com- 
merce. (iii) The five subject families or groups or 
factor areas as enumerated in (ii) above, are not in- 
dependent, but overlap, Languages and social 
studies overlap considerably; crafts and arts to a 
lesser extent; and the mathematics and science 
family stands out most independently. It is, there- 
fore, possible to combine languages and social 
studies to form a single family or group which may 
be termed Literary or Humanities. (iv) The current 
four-fold grouping of subjects into Literary (A), 
Scientific (B), Constructive (C) and Art or Aesthe- 
tic (D), in so far as it relates to the ‘main’ subjects 
under respective groups, is in conformity with ob- 
jectively determined groups, enumerated in (ii) 
above. But the inclusion of ‘subsidiary’ subjects in 
these groups is absolutely unscientific and wholly 
irrational. (v) The factor analyses of the interme- 
diate examination marks in different groups con- 
firm the conclusion (iv) above. (vi) The literary, 
scientific, agricultural and commercial groups at 
the intermediate stage are rationally organised. The 
constructive (craft) and art groups should be more 
homogeneous and compact. (vii) The suggestion that 
languages and social’ studies may be combined into 
one to form the literary group at the high school 
stage iş justified from the objective finding that 
the literary group at the intermediate stage is actual- 
ly composed of these two factor areas, viz., languages 
and social studies. (viii) As at the intermediate 
stage, agriculture and commerce may well form 
separate groups by themselves at the high school 
stage also. This would make the constructive 
(craft) group more homogeneous. (ix) On the basis 
of objective findings from different factor analysis, 
four criteria have been formulated for organising 
and evaluating the frame-work of a secondary school 
curriculum. These are: (a) the curriculum should 
be diversified; (b) elective subjects should preferably 
be grouped; (c) the core should be broad-fields 
curriculum; and (d) specialisation should be in any 
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one group or subject family. (x) In the light of the 
four criteria enumerated in (ix) above, it was found 
that the 1952 high school curriculum was defective 
in two important respects; first, its core was extre- 
mely narrow, and secondly, the device used for 
making the curriculum balanced through a subsidiary 
subject was statistically unscientific and educa- 
tionally objectionable. (xi) The subsequent curri- 
culum based on the recommendations of the Se- 
cond Narendra Deva report, which was enforced, 
was an improvement upon the 1952 curricu- 
lum, but continued to suffer basically from the same 
defects which characterised the 1952 curriculum, 
though the distinction between main and subsidiary 
had apparently been dispensed with. (xii) The cur- 
riculum as recommended by the Mudaliar report 
was found to fulfil all the four criteria enumerated 
in (ix) above. It is well differentiated, well integrat- 
ed and well balanced. (xiii) From the fact that 
subjects can be organised in different groups, it 
does not follow that children can be classified into 
distinct qualitative mental types. (xiv) Diversified 
courses make, provision of guidance imperative. 
Such guidance cannot be a function of general in- 
telligence alone; it must take into account different 
abilities and aptitudes, and also scholastic attain- 
ments which, before they can be used scientifically, 
‘must be properly scaled. (xv) It is, or should be 
the psychologists task to map out achievement 
factorially for all the different groups of curricula, 
set up factor tests, derive regression equations, and 
predict the success of prospective students in va- 
rious courses of study. This is the sine qua non for 
differential prognosis without which no scientific 
guidance is possible. 


505. MEHTA, G.D., Diagnostic Tests in Arithme- 
tic of Gujarati Speaking Children of Standards 
IV to VII, Ph.D. Edu., Bom. U., 1966. 


The aim of this study was to construct diag- 
nostic tests in arithmetic for standards IV to VII. 

Syllabus in arithmetic and question papers set 
at the annual examinations of ten different schools 
for the selected classes formed the basis for con- 
struction of pre-pilot tests. These tests had six 
subtests one each for addition, subtraction, multip- 
lication, division and two for mental problems. On 
the basis of the pre-pilot test results, the pilot test 
was developed. After deleting items which had high 
item difficulty, the reliability of each subtest was 
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calculated using K-R formula. Tests were found to 
be reliable. Tests were finally administered on a 
total sample of 4141 students from different types 
of schools. The types of errors committed in each 
of the four fundamental processes as well as in 
mental problems were noted, classified and their 
frequency calculated. 

The findings of the study were: (i) there was 
no significant difference between the results of 
boys and girls; (ii) very few students seemed to 
have mastered the fundamental processes; and (iii) 
even those students who had mastered the four 
fundamental processes failed to apply the knowledge 
in solving mental problems. A remedial work ‘was 
done on a small group of students having the same 
type of difficulty. 


506. MISRA, L.M., Construction and Standardisa- 
tion of an Achievement Test of History, Ph.D. 
Psy., BHU, 1968. 


The aim of this study was to construct and 
standardise an achievement test in history for high 
school classes of Uttar Pradesh. 

The test was divided into four parts separately 
for Ancient Period, Pre-Moghul Period, Moghul 
Period, and Modern Period. The number of items in 
each test element was fifty making a total of 200 items 
in all. Items were checked by five teachers of history 
for their content and structure. The test was admini- 
stered to a representative sample of 320 students 
including both boys and girls for item analysis 
purposes. The final test consisting of 100 items, 
was administered to a representative sample of 1750 
students. Intercorrelations between various parts of 
the test and also between scores on subtests and the 


_ total scores were calculated. Correlation coefficients 


ranged from .42 to .84 and all were found to be 
significant at .01 level. Norms were prepared for 
the test. The reliability was worked out by test-retest 
and rational equivalence methods. The validity of 
the test was established against the criteria of 
examination of test contents by experts, total test 
scores, examination scores and teachers’ judgements. 
The validity coefficients were found to be signifi- 
cant beyond .01 level. Cross validation was also 
carried out on a representative sample of 350 cases. 

It was found that (i) mean reliablity coeffi- 
cients for the total test and the four subparts were 
.89, .67, .72, .82 and .72 respectively and (ii) the 


< 
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results obtained on the standardisation sample were 
applicable to other random samples from the po- 
pulation, 


507. MISRA, V.S., A Critical Study of Essay-Type 
Examinations, D.Phil. Edu., Gau. U., 1970. 


The study aimed at finding ` out (i) whether © 


the material covered by the essay type tests could 
be made objective and (ii) if the merits and limi- 
tations of the essay type test be compared to the 
objective test. 


Four school subjects: — English (prose and 
poetry), history, geography and mathematics—were 
selected. In each subject two parallel objective type 
tests were constructed and standardised. Two paral- 
lel essay type tests were also constructed, For 
mathematics, history and geography, the question 
papers of the H.S.L.C. Examination were also re- 
ferred. Two question papers prepared by the Tea- 
chers’ Examination Board were selected for the Eng- 
lish test. The duration for esssay type tests was set 
at three hours for history, geography and mathema- 
tics and two hours for English. For all the objec- 
tive type tests, the time allotted was two hours. A 
set of four tests in each subject was administered in 
six schools. For each subject, the size of the sample 
varied between 150 and 190. Each essay type test 
was scored independently by two competent exa- 
miners. 


The major findings were as follows, (i) All the 
questions asked in traditional essay type tests 
could be covered by objective type items. (ii) The 
coverage of course content in an objective test was 
far wider than in an essay type test of the same dura- 
tion of time. (iii) Due to wrong selection of ques- 
tions, students of higher ability might sometimes get 
lower marks than those of the students of lower 
ability in essay type tests. (iv) The reliability of 
essay type tests was very low; the reader reliability 
coefficient of essay type test against objective type 
test was .74 as against 1.0 in geography, .72 as 
against 1.00 in English. (v) The objective tests 
of two hours had much higher content validity than 
the essay type test of three hours in geography. (vi) 
The predictive validity coefficient of objectvie test 
was .46 as against .38 of the essay type test in Eng- 
lish. (vii) In mathematics, though neither the pre- 


sent essay test nor the present objective test reached 
the minimum level of reliability set by the experts 
for the assessment of individual accomplishment. 
In comparison with the reliability of the essay type 
test of three hours, the reliability of the objective 
test of two hours came nearer the set limit. The 
mean reader reliability coefficient of essay type test 
was .81 as against 1.00 for objective test. (viii) In 
mathematics, neither the essay test nor the objective 
test reached the minimum level of reliability set for 
the assessment of individual accomplishment. The 
mean reader reliability coefficient of essay test was 
81 as against 1.00 for Objective test. (ix) 
In history, the essay test did not reach even 
the minimum level of reliability set by the ex- 
perts for group accomplishment, whereas the ob- 
jective test which was of a shorter length was 
practically good enough for reliable differentiation 
between individual accomplishments. (x) In history, 
the validity coefficients of essay test as against true 
essay criterion was .69 and that of objective test as 
against true objective criterion was .95, 


508. NCERT, Study of Failures in Home Exami- 
nation in some Schools in Delhi, New Delhi, 
1964. 


A study on the incidence of failure in the 
school examination was conducted in 1962 by the 
Central Examination Unit of the Directorate of Ex- 
tension Programmes for Secondary Education in 
twenty higher secondary schools of all categories in 
Delhi. 


The results indicated the following trends: 
(i) percentage of failures was higher in classes IX and 
X than in lower classes; (ii) percentage of failures in 
class VII was the least; (iii) and the total 
percentage of failure from class VI to X was 
23.1. Analysis of failures in individual subjects show- 
ed that in all classes except in class VI, the num- 
ber of failures registered was the maximum in three 
subjects, whereas very few failed in six or seven 
subjects. Upto class VIII, English and mathematics > 
took the heaviest toll, and they accounted for a very 
high proportion of failures in all classes. Backward- 
ness in certain subjects became more and more 
pronounced as the pupils progressed from class to 
class through grace promotions. Otherwise, the was- 
tage which was high would have been higher still, 
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509. NCERT, Sample Study of Failures in Boards 
of Secondary Examination, New Delhi, 1965. 


The main objectives of the study were: (i) to 
locate areas of difficulty for secondary school pupils, 
(ii) to throw light on an important method of dec- 
laring results so as to eliminate the large scale fai- 
lures without seriously lowering the standards. 

The sample was drawn from tabulation regis- 
ter of the eight boards included under study. For 
examination held in 1962, a sample of 9277 candi- 
dates was taken by systematic randomisation from 
Boards of Kerala, Gujarat and the four areas of the 
present Mysore. For examination held in 1963, the 
sample size was 24,202 which consisted of five per- 
cent samples from the Boards of Maharashtra and 
Rajasthan, three percent from Boards of Bihar and 
one percent from Uttar Pradesh and hundred per- 
cent from the Central Board of Secondary Educa- 
tion, Delhi. The data supplied by six other Boards 
were also taken for a categorywise study of the re- 
sults. 

The important findings were as follows: (i) 
the percentage of cand‘dates securing a good division 
had perceptibly decreased in 1963 and this needed 
further probing; (ii) the compartmental examinations 
conducted by certain boards did not seem to make 
much difference to the large scale failure as the 
percentage of candidates who would have benefited 
by this were twentysix percent in 1962, 31.5 percent 
in 1963 of failed candidates, while the maximum 
failures in 1962and 1963 were in the group of two 
subject failures (i.e. about sixty percent); and (iii) the 
popular belief that the majority of failures is due to 
failure in English alone was not sustained by the study 
as it was found that only six to eight percent failed 
in English alone. 


510. PAREKH, B. U., Construction and Standard- 
isation of a Silent Reading Test in Gujarati for 
Pupils Studying in Std. IX in Gujarat, Ph.D. 
Edu., Sau. U., 1973. 

The present study aimed at constructing and 
standardising a silent reading test and conducting 

_ follow-up studies of the test in the light of its predic- 
tive, diagnostic and screening uses. 

An orginal silent reading test in Gujarati, for 
class IX, was constructed. The test had nine subtests 
in respect of reading rate, prose comprehension, 
directed reading, poetry comprehension, paragraph 
comprehension, word meaning, sentence meaning, 


proverbs and idioms, and location of information 
consisting of table reading and arrangement of words. 
After two preliminary administrations of the test, a 
final form was prepared as a result of item analysis, 
which had, besides the first subtest, 179 items in 
all. Test administration time was fortyseven minutes. 
The standardisation sample consisted of 4113 boys 
and 2031 girls, selected on the basis of caste, area 
and occupation of the parents and guardians, from 
the secondary schools covering practically all the 
districts of Gujarat. Stratified random cluster sampl- 
ing technique was used. The normality of the dis- 
tribution was tested by computing the skewness and 
kurtosis by percentile method as well as by the me- 
thod of moments. The reliability coefficients of the 
test, by four different methods, ranged from 0.68 to 
0.97. The validity of the test was also found to be in 
conformity with some of the renowned tests. Inter- 
correlations of the subtests with the whole test were 
of a fair order. Grade norms, percentile norms, 
standard scores and stanine scores were found for 
boys, girls and for the whole group. 

Some of the major findings were as follows: 
(i) follow-up studies revealed marked relationship 
between age and reading ability; (ii) parental educa- 
tion was positively and significantly related to read- 
ing ability; (iii) caste, monthly income of parents 
and parental occupation were not found to be signi- 
ficantly related to reading ability of the pupils; (iv) 
urban pupils were better than rural pupils on a read- 
ing test like this; (v) t test showed that no significant 
difference existed in the performance of boys and 
girls; (vi) as a screening tool, this test had useful 
application in remedial and developmental pro- 
grammes. 


511. PATEL, B. V., Construction and Standardisa- 
tion of a Silent Reading Comprehension Test 
in English for S.S.C. Pupils of Gujarat State, 
Ph.D. Edu., SPU, 1971. 


The present test was designed to 
pupils’ reading comprehension in English. 

The test comprises several subtests measuring 
different components of reading comprehension— 
(i) to note significant details, (ii) to select 
appropriate meaning of the word in content, (iii) to 
read maps and tables, (iy) to follow sequence of 
events and (v) to select main idea of the passage. 
to draw generalisation and to give proper title to 
the passage. The item analysis in terms of item diffi- 
culty and item discrimination was done. Effective- 


measure 
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ness vf the distractors was also used as one of the 
criteria for item selection. The test was standardis- 
ed for S.S.C. pupils of Gujarat state. The grade 
norms, percentile norms, z scores and T scores 
were established by taking a large sample of 2700 
boys and girls from rural, urban and semi-urban 
areas selected by the stratified random sampling tech- 
nique, 


The reliability coefficients found by test-retest, 
split-half, K-R formula 20, Rulon’s formula, Fla- 
nagan’s formula and by analysis of variance were 
.91, .93, .95, .96, .95 and .95 respectively. The con- 
current validity coefficient against the criterion of 
teachers’ opinions about pupils’ comprehension 
was .47. The predictive validity coefficients against 
the marks in English at the S.S.C. examination and 
pre-science examinations of Sardar Patel University 
were .70 and .60 respectively, The study of the fac- 
torial validity revealed that there were three factors, 
namely, (i) Ability to Grasp the Significant Effect, (ii) 
Word Meaning, and (iii) Perceptual Speed Factor. 
The following relations were found between the test 
scores and other factors like sex differences, rural- 
urban differences, socio-economic status, age, achie- 
vement and intelligence. It was found that there were 
no sex differences with regard to reading compre- 
hension in English but there were differences with 
regard to reading comprehension between pupils 
from rural and urban areas. With the socio-economic 
status, performance on the test was positively re- 
lated. The mean scores of pupils of age groups 15, 
16, and 17 were practically constant but there was a 
downward trend after the age of 17. The coefficient 
of correlation between the scores on the test and total 
achievement at pre-science examination was found 
to be .50. The test scores showed high correlation 
with a verbal test of intelligence but a low correla- 
tion with a nonverbal test of intelligence. s 


512. PATEL, P. M., A Study of the Results of 
Practical Examination, Department of Curri- 
culum and Evaluation, NCERT, New Delhi, 
1967. 


The main purpose of this study was tọ know 
the inter-examiner reliability of marks given by 
practical examiners under the conditions prevailing 
in schools in Rajasthan. 

A series of three tryouts of practical question 
papers were conducted each in biology, chemistry 


and physics, Different groups of pupils were tested 
in different subjects for different tryouts, Four diffe- 
rent examiners were used for each subject. The 
examiners were supplied with a question paper, 
scoring sheets, detailed marking scheme and other 
necessary instructions, The number of pupils in 
different tryouts in the subjects varied from ten to 
forty. Two types of practical skills were tested—in- 
strumental skills and problem solving skills. These 
skills were tested in terms of process of performan- 
ce and product of performance, Specifications were 
developed to test each of these. 

Results showed that there was a very high 
degree of agreement among the examiners in phy- 
sics, chemistry and biology. There was a 
systematic increase in agreement from tryout to 
tryout in the biology practical examinations, This 
clearly indicated the corresponding increase in the 
competencies of the examiners by means of train- 
ing. These patterns, however, were not clear in 
physics and chemistry. 


513. PATEL, P. M., Follow-up of the Reforms in- 
troduced in the Core Subjects at the Rajasthan 
Higher Secondary (Part 1) Examination, De- 
partment of Curriculum and Evaluation, 
NCERT, New Delhi, 1968. 


The purpose of the present study was three- 
fold: (a) to know the effectiveness of the questions 
set for examinations in the core subjects; (b) to 
study the pupil performance on objective type of 
questions and (c) to know about the influences, if any, 
of improved question papers on learning, teaching 
and home examinations. 

Improved question papers were set for the 
March, 1965, Higher Secondary (Part 1) Examina- 
tion conducted by the Board of Secondary Educa- 
tion, Rajasthan, in the subjects of social studies, 
elementary mathematics and general science, A ran- 
dom sample of 500 pupils was selected from a total 
of about 13,000 pupils. Discrimination and difficulty 
indices were computed for each of the questions set 
in all the three subjects. Information about influence 
of improved testing procedures on learning, teaching 
and testing methods in schools was obtained from 
students through interviews and questionnaire and 
also from the question papers set for home examina- 
tions, A 

Objectivewise means of pupil performances, in 
terms of percentages, indicated that (i) the pupils 
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scored higher on knowledge in elementary mathema- 
tics and general science than they did on knowledge 
in social studies; (ii) on application the pupils scored 
highest in social studies, 1ower in general science 
and lowest in elementary mathematcs; and (iti) 
pupils scored higher on skill in elemeniary mathe- 
matics than in social stuaies. As regards forms of 
questions, the mean pertormance on objective type 
quesuons varied trom the lowest in sociai studies to 
the highest in general science; on short answer 
quesuons, it varea trom the lowest in social studies 
to the highest in elementary mathematics; and on 
essay type questions, means varied trom the lowest 
in general science to the highest in elementary ma- 
themaucs. As regards secuonwise pertormance, the 
mean performance in secuon A in general science 
varied to the same exient as in secuon B. Mere 
memorisauon was not of much heip in answermg 
quesuons. Lhorough preparation ot the whole sylla- 
bus was necessary to get good marks and the ma- 
terial suppued by the board was not sullicient to 
give them adequate practice in taking new type tests. 
Aovout its ettect on teaching, students indicaced that 
the teachers did discuss some material in the class, 
that it was not possible for teachers to guess likely 
questions and that the teaching was geared to new 
type of tests. As regards its impact on testing proce- 
dure in schools, it was observed that the number of 
long essay questions had been decreased and that 
place was covered by increasing the number of short 
answer and objective type questions and that the 
overall option was replaced by internal or no Op- 
tion type of questions. 


514. PENDHARKAR, V. Y., Construction and 
Standardisation of Achievement Tests in Ari- 
thmetic for Standards V, VI and VII for 
Children studying through Marathi as the Me- 
dium of Instruction in Greater Bombay, Ph.D. 
Edu., Bom. U., 1965. 


In this study achievement tests in arithmetic 
were proposed to be constructed and standardised 
for standards V, VI and VII of Marathi medium 
schools in Greater Bombay. 

The syllabus and authorities in the field were 
consulted, and the relative weightage to various to- 
pics was assigned on the basis of (i) allotment of 
periods to each topic by sixteen experienced teach- 
ers, (ii) the weightage that these teachers would have 
given to each topic in a question paper and (iii) 


analysis of textbooks. Based on the above factors, 
draft items were framed for the tests. The pre- 
pilot testing was done on 100 pupils of each stand- 
ard from three schools. The pilot testing was done 
on a sample of 370 pupils of each standard drawn 
from thirteen schools in Greater Bombay selected at 
random. After item analysis, the final form of tests 
consisted of fifty items for standard V, fiftyeight for 
standard VI, and fiftyeight for standard VII. Final 
tests were administered on 2248 pupils of standard 
V, 2119 of standard VI and 1768 of standard VII 
drawn from sixty five secondary schools of Greater 
Bombay selected at random. The reliability and vali- 
dity of tests, percentile norms, standard scores, and 
T scores were worked out. 

It was found that the achievement of girls of 
standards V, VI and VII in arithmetic from non- 
municipal schools was superior to that of the girls 
of the respective standards from municipal schools. 
The scores on the tests were normally distributed. 


515. PILLAI, N. P., NAIR, A. S. and NAIR, 
K. S., Scaling of Handwriting Specimen and 
the Construction and Standardisation of the 
Kerala University Handwriting Scale for 
Malayalam, Dept. of Edu., Ker. U., 1967. 


The purpose of this study was to develop a 
tool to measure quality of handwriting in Malayalam 
for students of classes V to X in the schools of 
Kerala. 

The contents of the test were selected on the 
basis of criteria developed by the investigators in 
consultation with a few experts. A proportionate 
stratified sample of 2435 school pupils of Kerala 
was selected for administering this test under stand- 
ardised conditions. The term “handwriting quality” 
was operationally defined in terms of ten measurable 
features, identified by experts. Each specimen was 
judged in turn by twelve expert judges for each 
component feature. The judgement for each compo- 
nent was converted into a rating, using a three point 
scale. The average score given by all the twelve 
judges for each specimen was worked out and was 
designated as the ‘preliminary quality score’ for 
that specimen. The specimens were arranged in the 
decreasing order of merit on the basis of the ‘pre- 
liminary quality score’. Seven representative samples 
were drawn on this arrangement in such a way that 
the entire continuum of handwriting quality provid- 
ed by the specimens would be adequately represent- 
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ed. The seven specimens were such as would divide 
the entire arrangement into six equal intervals. The 
specimens thus selected were ass.gned scale values 
in decreasing order of their merit. The reproduc- 
tions of these seven specimens, arranged one below 
the other in the above order, with the corresponding 
scale values indicated against each, formed the final 
scale for the evaluation of handwriting specimens. 
All the specimens obtained were scored using the 
scale developed. t 


The scores used for the standardisation of the 
test ranged between the two values 10 and 
70. Mean and SD were found to be 40.90 and 
10.25, respectively. The mean scores for standards 
V to X, when examined, revealed an increasing 
trend upto standard IX, but there was a slight fail 
for standard X. The study also showed that the 
means increased upto the age of fourteen and then 
started declining. Comparisons of the means for the 
two sexes indicated that girls were slightly superior 
to boys. This difference, however, was not statisti- 
cally significant. There were no differences in the 
performance of rural and urban samples. It was in- 
teresting to note that scores on handwriting scale 
were related to those on Raven’s Progressive Matri- 
ces and an achievement test in Malayalam and the 
coefficients of correlation being .37 and .41 respec- 
tively. The two groups selected for calculating norms 
(standards V to VIII as the lower group, and stan- 
dards IX and X as the higher group) were compared 
for their performance on the test. The score dis- 
tributions of the two norm groups were tested for 
their normalcy by applying the test of ‘goodness 
of fit’? and it was observed that the two distribu- 
tions followed the normal distribution within the 
limits of errors of sampling. The reliability 
coefficients of the present scale by the test-retest 
method were found to be .74, .68 and .66 for in- 
tervals of one week, fifteen days and one month 
between two testings respectively. The scores on 
the present scale, when correlated with teacher 
ratings (single teacher) of the specimens, ranged to 
the extent of .69. When average teacher ratings of 
written class work were used as the external criteria 
this coefficient went down. These have been report- 
ed as measures of establishing validity of the scale. 
The scale was also validated against Metropolitan 
Handwriting Scale in English and the validity co- 
efficient was found to be .53. Some more evidence 
of its validity was collected by selecting five excep- 
tional specimens of handwriting and comparing their 


percentile ranks on the present scale. It was found 
that all the twelve specimens received percentile 
ranks in the range of 91 to 98. Percentile norms were 
established for the two groups — grades V to VIII 
and IX and X separately. 


516. RAINA, T. N., Relationship between Exter- 
nal Examination Marks and Internal Assess- 
ment of M.Ed. Students, Basic Teachers’ 
Training College, Sardarshahar, 1964. 


This investigation attempted to provide evi- 
dence to the following questions: (i) What is the 
mean achievement marks of the M.Ed. students in 
the external examination and sessional work in the 
different papers and the dissertation? (ii) What is 
the extent of disparity between the two assessments 
in the theory paper and is the difference statistically 
significant? (iii) What is the extent of homogeneity, 
i.e. concordance between the examination marks, 
sessional work marks and the dissertation marks? 
(iv) What is the extent to which success in the ex- 
ternal examination can be predicted by sessional 
work marks and dissertation marks? (v) What is 
the contribution of sessional work marks and dis- 
sertation marks to the multiple correlation obtained 
in question (iv) above? It was hypothesised that in 
general there was no significant relationship 
between external examination marks and the ses- 
sional work marks of the sample of M.Ed. students 


considered. 


All the M.Ed. students (N=100) from 
two postgraduate teacher’s colleges affiliated to the 
University of Rajasthan during 1959-1963 formed 
the sample. After checking by the Bartlett’s test of 
homogeneity, the various subsamples of five years 
were combined to make a large sample. The marks 
for every candidate were converted into percentages 
in all the assessments. Critical ratios were calculated 
to know the significance of differences. The product- 
moment correlations and partial correlations were 
calculated between external marks, sessional marks 
and dissertation marks. The multiple correlation of 
external marks with sessional marks and dissertation 
marks was also found out. 


The study revealed that (i) there was no signifi- 
cant relationship between the external examination 
marks and the sessional work marks of the sample 
students; (ii) the weaker students in the external 
examinations benefited more from sessional work 
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than the students who have better performance to 
their credit in the external examination; and (iii) 
the relationship between sessional work marks and 
dissertation marks with external marks held cons- 
tant was somewhat marked, but the negligible rela- 
tionship between external examination and sessional 
work marks disappeared when dissertation marks 
were held constant. 


517. RAMSUBBAN, T. A., The Proportional Re- 
lationship between the Various Subjects offer- 
ed by the Candidates appearing for the S.S.C. 
Examination, Research and Investigation Sec- 
tion, Maharashtra State Board of Secondary 
Education, Poona, 1955. 


The purpose of the investigation was to ascer- 
tain the proportional relationship between the vari- 
ous subjects offered by the candidates appearing for 
the S.S.C. examinations held from 1952 to 1955 
(seven examinations in all — four of March and 
three of October). 


Out of the total number of approximately 
8,000 candidates appearing for the examinations in 
the different years, roughly 900 candidates were 
selected at random for the study, from each examina- 
tion. Mean, standard deviation, the coefficient of vari- 
ation were computed for history, geography, science, 
modern Indian language and mathematics. The pro- 
duct-moment correlation coefficients were calculated 
examinationwise for the nine subject pairs, viz., 
history-geography,  geography-science, modern 
Indian language-history, modern Indian language 
“geography, modern Indian  language-science, 
modern Indian language-mathematics, geography 
~mathematics, science-mathematics, and algebra 
“geometry. The homogeneity of* the two sets 
of coefficients (one set each for March and October 
examinations) belonging to the same subject pair 
was tested and the weighted average of the coeffi- 
cients was calculated for March and October exa- 
minations separately for each subject pair. In order 
to see whether the relative positions of the different 
subject combinations as determined by the value of 
the corresponding weighted average of the correlation 
Coefficient were the same for March and October exa- 


mination, the rank order correlation coefficient was 
also determined. 


The important findings were as follows: (i) 
Inspite of different media of instruction, textbooks, 
examiners and examination centres, the general per- 
formance of the candidates in different subjects, year 
after year, did not vary to a significant extent. (ii) 
The coefficients of variation of the same subject 
were not very different from year to year. Similarly, 
coefficients of variation for March and October did 
not differ to any appreciable extent, whereas the 
coefficients of variation for the different subjects 
varied considerably. (iii) Modern Indian language 
had the least coefficient of variation and mathe- 
matics had the greatest. The coéfficients of variation 
for history, geography and science were in between 
in the respective order. (iv) Weighted average was 
found for the four correlation coefficients of March 
and three of October examinations for each subject 
combination. Incidentally, while finding the 
weighted averages, it was found that the individual 
values of the correlation coefficients belonging to the 
two sets — one set of four values pertaining to 
March examinations and the other set of three values 
pertaining to October examinations — for each 
subject combination were not significantly different 
showing that the various correlation coefficients of 
each subject pair except of geography-mathematics 
of October examinations were homogeneous within 
their sets. This homogeneity indicated that inspite 
of innumerable varying conditions under which the 
examinations might be held from year to year, the 
aptitude for the various subject pairs remained un- 
altered from year to year (although varying between 
March and October examinations). (v) The correla- 
tion coefficients for the different subject pairs were 
decidedly lower for the October examinations than 
for the March examinations. (vi) As regards the 
March examination, algebra-geometry showed the 
highest correlation and science-mathematics was the 
next highest. It was found that the correla- 
tion coefficient of geography-science was greater than 
that of history-geography. (This contradicts the gene- 
ral feeling that history and geography are allied 
subjects and not geography and science). (vii) The 
correlation coefficients of pairs of modern Indian 
language-history, modern Indian  language-geo- 
graphy, modern Indian language-science and 
modern Indian  language-mathematics were in 
descending order of magnitude. 
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518. RAO, R. S., An Investigation into the Present 
Systems of Tests and — Examinations—both 
Internal and External — in the Secondary 
Schools of Madras State, with a view to sug- 
gesting lines on which a Reform of Examina- 
tions may be carried out, Ph.D, Edu., Anna. 
U., 1968. 


The major purpose of the investigation was to 
study the present systems of tests and examinations 
in the secondary schools of Madras state with spe- 
cial reference to (i) present practices followed in 


. conducting, internal and external examinations, (ii) 


structure of the question papers and appropriateness 
of items from the point of view of their discrimina- 
tory power and difficulty value and their relation- 
ship with the syllabus and (iii) some problems aris- 
ing out of the introduction of internal assessment. 
The sample for studying the present systems 
of examinations was drawn from 221 schools follow- 
ing stratified random sampling procedure from the 
four educational divisions of Madras state. The 
sample was representative of the types of manage- 
ment of the schools as well as of the two sexes. In 
order to study the part (ii) of the investigation as 
mentioned above, question papers in five subjects 
of the secondary school curriculum were studied by 
selecting at random three schools out of the total 
sample. The subjects studied were (i) Tamil, (ii) 
English, (iii) general mathematics, (iv) general sci- 
ence and (v) social studies. For the purpose of study- 
ing the internal assessment in comparison to exter- 
nal assessment six schools were selected at random 
from the total sample. A questionnaire was pre- 
pared for getting the information about school exa- 
minations, The information thus collected was sup- 
plemented by visits to schools and interviews with 
the staff members. In order to study the structure 
of question papers and their quality, special exa- 
mination was arranged with conditions similar to 
the external examinations which was restricted to 
standard XI only. It involved the item analysis based 
on 125 answer scripts in seven papers (two papers 
for each language), each paper consisting of about 
thirty to forty items. It involved the analysis accord- 
ing to the objectives, coverage of the syllabus, forms 
of questions, distributions of marks, clarity of the 
language, sufficiency of time and adequacy of direc- 
tions. The further statistical analyses of the question 
papers were carried out for calculating marks for 
different items, difficulty value and discriminating 
power and relationship of marks on particular item 


with the total marks on the question paper. An 
internal assessment form was specially prepared 
alongwith a guide sheet to help the twentyfour ex- 
perienced graduate teachers teaching standard XI 
to assess the students appearing in 1965-66 public 
examination for quantitative and qualitative out- 
comes. The teachers’ assessment was compared with 
the results in the public examinations. 

It was found that in many cases the question 
papers were not properly balanced as far as the 
difficulty values of the items were concerned. They 
failed even to discriminate pupils of high from low 
abilities. The optional questions were not analysed 
as there was a vast difference in questions offered 
as alternatives under a group. The values of correla- 
tion coefficients between the external and internal 
assessments were found to be greater in the language 
subjects as compared to other subjects. When the 
expectations of the schools regarding the students 
who would pass or fail were compared with the 
actual declaration of eligible and non-eligible stu- 
dents through the public examination, it was found 
that 15.1 percent of the students who were expected 
to pass were declared unsuccessful and 4.1 percent 
of the students who were likely to fail were declar- 
ed successful in the public examination. 


519. RAO, R. S. and ARUNAJATAI, V. A 
Comparative Study of the Achievement of 
Pupils of Academic and Diversified Courses, 
S. 1, T, U. Council of Educational Research, 
Madras, 1971. (F. F. financed) 


The aims were: (i) to compare the achievements 
of pupils in academic and diversified courses of the 
high schools of Tamil Nadu as revealed by their 
school and S.S.L.C. public examination marks; (ii) 
to find out whether these marks of the pupils of 
diversified courses reveal an impact on the per- 
formance of ‘high’ and ‘low’ achievers; (iii) to study 
whether the low achievers in the diversified course 
sections make satisfactory progress as reported by 
the heads of a few schools, and if so, whether yhe 
diversified courses cause this difference; (iv) to find 
out on what basis the admissions are made to the 
diversified courses and to see whether these practices 
of selecting pupils meet the requirements of the 
pupils with regard to their aptitudes and interests; 
(v) to see whether the headmasters and teachers 
concerned consider these selected students as 
above average or below average; (vi) to seek the 
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opinion of the staff and heads of the schools regard- 
ing the utility of the diversified courses, and to see 
whether the ‘practicals’ in these courses have an 
impact on the pupils in language and other subject 
areas; (vii) to find out which areas or units of the 
courses are best liked by the pupils and (viii) to see 
whether the schools can collect and give information 
about the post S.S.L.C. careers of pupils. 

A questionnaire consisting of twenty items was 
prepared covering different aspects of the two diver- 
sified courses of high schools. Heads of twenty 
schools both in urban and rural areas in Tamil 
Nadu were respondents. About 800 students were 
studied. These students were selected on the basis 
of marks obtained by them in the academic and 
diversified courses in school and S.S.L.C. public 
examinations. Two batches of students from each 
school — one batch of students who were studying 
in standard IX in the year 1964-65 and the other 
batch of students who were in standard IX in 1965- 
66 were taken up for this investigation. An equal 
number of students from the two streams, viz., aca- 
demic and diversified, were selected for compari- 
son. Marks secured in standard IX were taken as 
pretest performance and the marks secured by these 
students in the S.S.L.C. public examination were 
considered as posttest performance. Further, the 
students belonging to the diversified course—engin- 
eering or secretarial practice—were considered as 
experimental group, while the students belonging to 
the academic course were considered as controlled 
group. 

The study revealed the following: (i) There 
were wide variations in the performance of pupils 
of the two types of courses, namely, academic and 
diversified. (ii) The marks of the final X class exa- 
mination and the pupils’ (or parents’) choice were 
considered for selecting pupils to the course. (iii) 
No attempt was made to use any of the standardised 
psychological tests or the teacher-made tests by any 
school for selection purposes. (iv) It was found that 
‘average’ and even ‘below average’ pupils 
were admitted to the diversified courses. (v) 
The ‘secretarial practice’ course fulfilled a real 
need from the point of view of pupils 
drawn from comparatively poorer sections of the 
community. (vi) In many of the cases studied, it 
was found that low achievers (those scoring less 
than 25 percent of the aggregate marks in the diver- 
Sified courses) scored higher than those of the aca- 
demic groups in language subjects, namely, Tamil 

and English. (vii) The students of the secretarial- 
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practice course scored higher than those of the aca- 

demic group in mathematics. In other subjects no 
significant difference was noted. This showed that 
the diversified courses helped low achievers to make 
progress to the degree which might not be possible 
for them to make under the academic course and 
the ‘practicals’ of the diversified course might be a 
motivating force in the case of low achievers. (viii) 
As regards admission to polytechnics, no special 
preference was given to pupils coming from high 
schools with diversified courses. (ix) One-seventh 
to one-fifth of the total number of admissions to 
the first year courses were given to pupils taking 
diversified courses in high schools and seeking ad- 
mission to polytechnic courses or to the schools of 
commerce, (x) The students who had undergone 
the engineering courses in their secondary school 
career fared better than students of academic group. 


520. RUP PRAKASH, Construction and Standar- 
disation of an Achievement Test in Everyday 
Science for Class VIII Students of the Punjab 
and to Construct a Scale to Assess the Attitude 
of the Students towards Learning of Science, 
Ph.D. Edu., Pan. U., 1968. 


The objective was to construct and standardise 
an achievement test in everyday science for class 
VIII in the Punjab and also to construct a scale to 
assess the attitude of students towards learning 
science. 

The test comprised four variables, namely, (i) 
acquisition of knowledge of scientific principles, 
facts and terms; (ii) application of principles and 
knowledge of science in everyday life situations; (iii) 
ability to classify materials and substances; and (iv) 
skill in observation and critical thinking. The diffi- 
culty and discriminative values of each item were 
found out. A separate manual of instructions for 
examiners for the administration and scoring of the 
tests and separate answer sheets for recording the 
answers were prepared. The norms were based on 
the sample of 1,380 examinees. The scores made by 
the whole group and the various subgroups (urban, 
rural, boys’, girls’, government and non-government 
schools) approximately were normally distributed. 
The reliability coefficient by K-R Formula 20 was 
.85. The validity coefficient of the test was .44. 
The percentage norms and the z scores for the 
whole group and various subgroups were computed. 
The attitude scale was constructed using Thurstone’s 
technique of equal appearing intervals. The final 
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scale consisted of twentyfour items uniformly dis- 
tributed. The entire scale was a nine point scale 
from extremely favourable to extremely unfayoura- 
ble. The statements were arranged in the descend- 
ing order of their scale values. The arithmetical 
mean of the scale values of the statements endorsed 
by an individual was the score of the individual. 
The split-half reliability coefficient of the scale was 
-80. The scale was administered to a sample of 1,120 
students who had already taken the» achievement 
test in everyday science, 

The major findings were: (i) achievement in 
science and pupils’ attitude towards learning of science 
were positively related; (ii) the pupils in urban areas 
scored more in science than those in rural areas; 
(iii) science achievement of pupils from government 
schools was better than that of pupils from non- 
government schools; and (iv) the girls scored higher 
than the boys in science. 


521. SARAF, S., Construction and Standardisation 
of an Achievement Test in Indian History, 
Ph.D. Edu., Del. U., 1964. 


The aim of the study was to construct and 
standardise a test of achievement in Indian history 
for class XI of schools in Delhi. 

The pre-tryout test consisting of 234 items 
was administered to students of four schools, and 
finally 180 items were selected for inclusion in the 
final tryout form. The tryout sample consisted of 
400 students from twentytwo schools in Delhi, who 
had taken Indian history as one of the electives. 
The final test consisted of 128 items after item- 
analysis of the final tryout test. It was administered 
to 924 students.of fortyfive schools. The split-half, 
the K-R formula, analysis of variance and Gutt- 
man methods of testing reliability were used to cal- 
culate reliability coefficients. 


The reliability coefficients which ranged bet- 
ween .79 and .85, were fairly comparable with stan- 
dardised achievement and intelligence tests prepared 
in India, The validity coefficients calculated with 
various criteria, viz., board marks, teacher ratings, 
etc., varied between .28 and .68. Percentile norms 
and standard score norms were also worked out. 
The test results showed that the achievements of boys 
and girls in Indian history were significantly differ- 


‘ent, This was also revealed by the results of the Delhi 


Board of Higher Secondary Education. 


522, SATYAMURTHY, M. S., A Selection Tech- 
nique for Multipurpose and Higher Secondary 
Schools (a basis for selection of electives), 
Ph.D. Edu., Mys. U., 1965. 


The study was an atlempt at constructing and 
standardising a valid selection battery by which stu- 


“dents of delta class of multipurpose and higher 


secondary schools may be allocated with adequate 
accuracy for the different diversified courses. It also 
aimed at standardising the component tests of battery 
by finding reliability and predictive validity. 

The selected battery, named as RSSB (the 
Rangachar Satyamurthy Selection Battery) consisted 
of a general mental ability test, an interest inven- 
tory, a personality inventory, a clerical, mechanical 
and scienutic aputude test and an art judgement 
test. The reliability was calculated by test-retest, 
split-half, and rational equivalence methods. The 
validity was established by comparing the test re- 
sults with performance in several external criteria, 
viz., the Chinnamma Sathyanand Group Test of 
Intelligence, the Raven’s Progressive Matrices, school 
marks in general mathematics and general science, 
teachers’ estimates, etc. For validation of the selec- 
tion battery, the success ratios using the Taylor- 
Russel method were calculated. 

The important findings of the study were: 
(i) the girls were significantly better than 
the boys in general mental ability; (ii) girls’ mean 
score on the clerical aptitude test was significantly 
higher than that of boys; (iii) on mechanical aptitude 
test, there was no significant sex difference; (iv) 
boys scored higher on the scientific aptitude test; 
(v) except in case of responsibility scores, the ave- 
rage scores on personality scale were different for 
boys and girls, the difference being significant at .01 
level; (vi) the boys were emotionally more stable 
and possessed stronger personal relations; (vii) the 
success ratios of the schools ranged from .96 to .73; 
and (viii) success ratios in respect of diversified 
courses ranged from .93 to .80 and the highest 
value was for arts and the lowest for humanities. 


523. SAXENA, K. N., Construction and Standar- 
disation of an Attainment Test in General Sci- 
ence for Class VIII in Uttar Pradesh Schools’ 
(for use in Educational Guidance), Ph.D. Psy., 
BHU, 1960. 


The aim was to develop a standardised test in 
general science for guidance purposes for pupils 
who wanted to opt for science. 
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Two parallel forms of the test were drafted 
and administered to fifty students of classes VII, 
VIIL and IX, randomly selected from the same 
institution. Results showed that the two drafts were 
parallel and were suitable for class VIII. The final 
test was administered to a sample of 2,190 students 
of class VIII which represented the seven educa- 
tional regions of Uttar Pradesh. The reliability of 
the test was determined by the method of rational 
equivalence. Empirical validity and predictive vali- 
dity of the test were also determined. Percentile 
norms were calculated and a scale of standard 
scores was developed. The differences of scores of 
urban boys, rural boys and urban girls were com- 
pared with regard to their achievements in science. 


It was found that (i) the reliability coefficient 
of the test by the method of rational equivalence 
was .88; (ii) the empirical validity coefficient of the 
test was .46; (iii) the predictive validity coefficient 
of the test was .57; and (iv) there were significant 
differences between the attainments of rural and 
urban boys, and urban boys and girls in science. 


524. SENGUPTA, B., Prognostic Value of Final 
Examination Marks in Delta Class for Success 
in Science Course, Ph.D. Edu., Agra U., 1963. 


It is hypothesised that science aptitude is 
associated with general, verbal reasoning, number 
and possibly with space factors; that achievement in 
science is expected to be a good predictor of future 
achievement in that subject; that objective achieve- 
ment tests in mathematics or science are good pre- 
dictors than the usual type of examinations in the 
same subject; that a combination of essay type exa- 
mination and objective test shows better pre- 
dictive value than essay type examination alone and 
that success in science is partly determined by an 
individual’s interest in that subject. 

The data were collected from the boys’ schools of 
Delhi. The follow-up study was conducted in three 
higher secondary schools. The nonscience students 
were not tested. In the follow-up study, final school 
examination marks were used as criterion of success. 
In addition to the final delta class marks in English, 
mathematics and general science for selecting child- 
ren for the science stream, final delta class 
marks in Hindi, a verbal intelligence test, a space 
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test, an achievement test in mathematics, an achieve- 
ment test in general science and a scientific interest 
inventory were used. The intelligence test used was 
Jalota’s Group Test of General Mental Ability and 
the children had no difficulty in reading it. The space 
test had been developed by the Bureau of Psycho- 
logy, Uttar Pradesh. The investigator constructed 
the achievement test in general science. The final 
form consisted of fifty items, arranged in order of 
difficulty. For study of scores and for calculating 
necessary statistics, a sample of 500 was selected. 
The distribution was slightly leptokurtic with a devia- 
tion of—.002 and it was slightly positively skewed 
as well. The reliability coefficient by the split-half 
formula was .860 and by the Guttman formula .832. 
In the construction of the mathematics test, in the 
final form, twenty items in algebra and thirty in 
arithmetic were included. In the geometry section, 
there were thirlytwo items. The skewness of the dis- 
tribution was slightly positive though not significant 
and the distribution was slighty platykurtic though 
not significant. The items had an average difficulty 
level of 25.85. In the follow-up study, 191 students 
were selected, but only 161 remained. Marks of the 
examination at the year end were used as criterion of 
success. 


For the three schools, the final delta class 
marks in English, mathematics and general science 
showed a fairly good predictive value for success in 
mathematics and science subjects. The results indi- 
cated that the then existing method of selection was 
not always successful in predicting success in mathe- 
matics and science. It seemed possible to improve 
the system of selection. An aggregate of final delta 
class marks in English, mathematics and general 
science showed a better predictive value than marks 
only in English and mathematics. The achievement 
in school subjects could be used as a good predictor 
of future success. An objective test in mathematics 
had as good a predictive value as the final delta class 
marks. The intelligence test did not predict success 
in science and mathematics. The space test could 
predict success only moderately. The final delta class 
examination marks in mathematics and general 
science and scores on mathematics and general science 
tests were better in predicting success in mathematics 
and science subjects than delta class examination 
marks in English, general science and mathematics. 
The delta class final marks in Hindi showed a low but 
significant measure of success in mathematics and 
general. science. 
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525. SHAH, R. S., A Survey and Study of the In- 
ternal Evaluation System in the Colleges of 
Saurashtra and Evolving a Plan for it, Ph.D. 
Edu., Sau. U., 1972. 


The objectives of the study were: (i) to find 
out which system of internal evaluation prevails in 
the colleges; (ii) to find out whether the same sys- 
tem prevails in the colleges of different faculties; 
(iii) to find out the scheme of distribution of marks 
allotted to the internal evaluation and whether the 
same scheme prevails in all the colleges; (iv) to find 
out what weightage different colleges give to differ- 
ent activities as regards marks allotted to tutorials; 
(v) to find out how the records of internal marking 
are maintained; (vi) to know the opinions of the 
principals, teachers and students on the system pre- 
vailing; (vii) to know the difficulties of the college 
offices, principals, and teachers, and students’ expe- 
rience; (viii) to know the reactions of principals, tea- 
chers and students and their suggestions for improving 
the prevailing system; (ix) to compare the assessment 
of the students in the university examination, college 
tests and tutorial work and to find out whether the 
difference between each of these variables is signi- 
ficant; (x) to evaluate the system of internal evalua- 
tion on the basis of the above study; (xi) to work 
out in the form of suggestion an improved scheme 
for internal evaluation; and (xii) to make sugges- 
tions as regards steps for a better evaluation of the 
students. 

Out of thirtyfour colleges of Saurashtra area, 
twentyseven colleges were included in the study. The 
marks of the students appearing at the T.Y. B.A., 
T.Y. B.Com.. T.Y. B.Sc., and B.Ed. examinations 
of the university conducted in March|April 1967 
and March|April 1968 were studied. The number of 
students studied in the year 1967 was 1970. The 
number of students studied in the year 1968 was 
1768. In 1967, the students were 946, 374, 423 and 
227 in T.Y. B.A., T.Y. B.Com, T.Y. BSc., and 
B.Ed., while in 1968 they were 891, 182, 366 and 
329 respectively. A questionnaire, a suggestion sheet, 
an opinionnaire were used and interview technique 
was employed for the collection of data. The re- 
ports of the committees, seminars and meetings were 
studied, Changes introduced by the university in 1970- 
71 were also studied. The t test was used for testing 
of mean differences. Coefficients of correlation were 
also calculated. The chi-square technique was also 
used and percentages were calculated. 

The findings of the study are as follows: (i) 


The general pattern of internal evaluation is identi- 
cal in arts, commerce and science colleges. Till 1969- 
70, the pattern was—for university examination 70 
percent, for internal evaluation 30 percent out of 
which 20 percent to college tests and 10 percent to 
the tutorials were allotted. From June 1970, instead 
of 30 percent, 20 percent are allotted to the in- 
ternal evaluation for college tests and 80 percent 
of marks for the tutorials. (ii) In B.Ed. colleges, 
only 150 out of 850 marks were allotted to internal 
assessment till 1969-70, but from June 1970, sem- 
ester examinations are introduced, In one year, 
out of 850 marks, 575 (275—first semester, 100— 
practical lessons, 100—practical work and 100—an- 
nual lessons) marks were for internal evaluation. 
Now out of 850 marks, 300 (200—lessons and 100— 
practical work) are with the college and both the 
semester examinations are held by the university. 
There is a trend of decrease in the weightage given 
to the internal evaluation in arts, commerce, and 
science colleges, while there is a trend to give more 
weightage to it in the education colleges. (iii) The 
internal evaluation has increased the administrative 
and clerical work for the principals, teachers and 
college offices and has also increased the expenditure. 
(iy) The teachers and the principals are not in favour 
of the discontinuation of the internal evaluation. 
(v) The means of internal evaluation are reported 
to be significantly higher than that of the university 
examination marks. (vi) There is a significant posi- 
tive correlation between internal assessment marks 
and the university examination marks but it is of 
moderate level. (vii) Except for colleges of educa- 
tion, means of college tests are found to be signi- 
ficantly higher than those of university examination 
marks. (viii) The means of the tutorial marks are 
found to be significantly higher than those of the 
university examination marks. (ix) The means of 
the tutorial marks are found to be significantly 
higher than those of the college test marks. (x) The 
correlation between the tutorial marks and the college 
test marks is not found to be significant. 


526. SHARMA, H. L., The Diagnostic Test in 
Algebra, Bureau of Psychology (U.P.), Allaha- 
bad, 1969. 


The objectives of the present study were: (i) 
to break the complex operations into simple ele- 
ments where the fundamental understanding has a 
chance to begin; (ii) to prepare a diagnostic 
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test to determine weak spots in child’s understand- 
ing; (iii) to gauge understanding of algebraic oper- 
ations by students in classes VIII, IX and X so 
as to adjust the teaching; (iv) to serve as a guide 
for the teacher to cover the teaching of fundamentals 
in algebra; and (v) to make it useful for the re- 
medial teaching to strengthen the sub-structure. The 
hypotheses of the study were : (i) the students fail in 
high school algebra because of lack of insight into 
the sub-structure of algebra at the junior high 
school stage; (ii) raising the super-structure of un- 
derstanding at the high school stage through reme- 
dial teaching is needed in our schools so that mass 
failure at the final examination might be avoided. 


The test consisted of eightyeight basic struc- 
tures which covered the understandings of directions 
of algebraic operations which normally can be mas- 
tered at the end of class VIIT. For the selection of 
the sample, two groups of students from class IX 
in the beginning of the session were picked up. 
Group one consisted of twentyfour students who 
had scored 60 percent or above marks in the last 
examination of class VIT and another group of 
thirtyeight students who had scored forty percent or 
below at the last examination. Both the groups were 
given the diagnostic test in algebra at the same time 
to find out if their scores correlated with their past 
performance. The second step was to administer a 
diagnostic test to thirty students who failed at the 
last high school examination and being taught by 
the psychologists at the Bureau of Psychology under 
the remedial teaching scheme. 


The correlation coefficient of the scores on 
diagnostic test and last examination was .78 which 
showed that the test could discriminate high scorers 
from the low scorers. The mean score of the latter 
group which was being taught by psychologists 
was 46.1 and SD was 17 while the mean score of 
the high scorers of the previous group was 60.5 and 
SD was 11.5. The low scorer group attained a mean 
of 31. Taking as it was, critical ratio was calculated 
to determine the significance of the difference bet- 
ween the means of the high scorer group and the low 
Scorer group and it was 3.84 which was sig- 
nificant at .01 level, confirming that a high scoring 
student at class VIII level could perform signifi- 
cantly better than a student who failed in mathe- 
matics at the high school examination. Further it 
can be said that the latter group had not much 
benefit from its two years’ schooling in classes IX 
and X, 


527. SHARMA, V. P., Evaluation of Attainment 
in Federal Hindi at the Secondary School Level 
in West Maharashtra, Ph.D. Psy., Poona U., 
1967. 


The present work is psycho-linguistic in char- 
acter. The object of this investigation was to evalu- 
ate the processes of learning-teaching and to evalu- 
ate the testing techniques in Federal Hindi, taught 
as a compulsory second language at the secondary 
level with special reference to standards VIII of X 
in West Maharashtra, 

The investigator constructed an achievement 
test in Hindi and used it as the tool of research. The 
variations in orthographical errors committed by 
pupils of different linguistic groups studying through 
different media of instruction were dealt with. 

The major findings were : (i) the proficiency of 
the pupils in the day high schools was superior to 
those of night high schools; (ii) the pupils with sub- 
jects of technical bias were inferior in attainment to 
those with non-technical subjects; (iii) the proficiency 
of the pupils attending the Rashtrabhasha classes 
voluntarily, was directly proportional to the num- 
ber of Hindi examinations passed; (iv) pupils who 
had passed Hindi examinations other than school 
Hindi examination showed remarkably better perfor- 
mance than those who did not attend such classes: 
(v) the pupils from higher caste and belonging to 
respectable professional group showed better profi- 
ciency than those of lower caste and belonging to 
Occupational groups and the wards of technicians 
showed lower proficiency than the wards of the 
non-technicians; (vi) the pupils of cognate pair of 
language, i.e., Marathi, Gujarati showed better 
proficiency in Hindi than those of non-cognate pairs 
or cognate-cum-noncognate pairs. The performance 
of the pupils with English as the medium of instruc- 
tion and French, German or Latin as the third lang- 
uage and of pupils with Urdu as the medium of in- 
struction and also mother tongue, was found infe- 
rior to the performance of students with Bangla, 
Tamil, Telugu and Malayalam as their mother 
tongue and English as medium of instruction. 


528. SHETH, U., Construction and Standardisation 
of Achievement Tests in General Science for 
Standards V, VI, and VII for Children study- 
ing through Gujarati as the Medium of Ins- 
truction in Greater Bombay, Ph.D. Edu., 
Bom. U., 1967. 


The purposes were (i) to provide tests to mea- 
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sure the achievement of pupils of grades V, VI and 
VII, in general science through objective type of 
tests and (ii) to determine the strength and weak- 
ness of pupils from the analysis of the scores. 

The preliminary drafts of the tests were pre- 
pared giving weightage to objectives and topics. The 
drafts consisted of 238 items for grade V, 267 items 
for grade VI and 327 items for grade VIT. Seven 
different subtests for all the three grades were pre- 
pared. Each subtest of every grade was separately 
tried out on a sample of 100 pupils. The data were 
analysed and modifications were incorporated. Pilot 
testing was done on 400 pupils of each grade selec- 
ted randomly. After item analysis, the final tests 
contained ninetyfour items for grade V, 104 items 
for grade VI, and 109 items for grade VII. The 
final tests were administered to a sample of 1,235 
pupils of grade V, 1,161 pupils of grade VI and 
1,564 pupils of grade VII, selected randomly from 
twentyone schools of Bombay city and suburbs. Per- 
centile norms, stanine scores standard scores and 
T-scores were computed. Reliability of the tests was 
calculated for each grade by split-half method, 
Rulon’s formula and by the method of rational equi- 
valence. The validity of the tests was established 
against teachers’ ratings and school annual exami- 
nation marks in general science. 

It was found that (i) the reliability coefficients 
of the tests as calculated by the three methods varied 
from .888 to .985 for grade V, from .894 to 991 
for grade VI and from 932 to .985 for grade VII; (ii) 
the validity coefficients of the tests against teachers’ 
ratings varied from 56 to .89; (iii) the validity co- 
effients of the tests against school annual examina- 
tion marks in general science ranged from .516 to 
832; (iv) the predictive validity coefficients for the 


annual examination marks obtained for the same 


sample ranged from .56 to .89 and (v) boys were 


significantly higher in achievement than girls. 


529, SHUKLA, N. N., Achievement Tests in Phy- 
sical Education, Ph.D. Edu., Bom. U., 1957. 


The objective was to standardise an achieve- 
ment test in physical education for boys in secondary 
schools. The test aimed at measuring speed, agility, 
arm strength, leg strength, flexibility (jumping), en- 
durance and accuracy. The test contained six sub- 
tests, viz., (i) speed—running seventyfive yards for 
those above twelve years of age and fifty yards for 
the rest, (ii) agility—jumping and reaching a target, 


(iii) arm strength—pulling up, (iv) leg strength—do- 
ing broad jump, (v) endurance—running in a potato 
race and (vi) aiming—netting the tennis ball. The 
test was standardised on a sample vf 4,496 boys 
ranging from eight to twentytwo years drawn from 
schools in Ahmedabad, Bombay, Baroda and Surat. 
The findings of the study were the following : 
(i) The influence of height on physical fitness was 
found to increase after the age of ten years upto 
the age of twenty years. (ii) The average height rose 
from nine years to nineteen years of age, the maxi- 
mum growth was between the age of fourteen and 
fifteen years. (iii) The coefficient of correlation bet- 
ween weight and age was found to be 0.61 + .0065 
and that between weight and height 0.66 + .0059 
and between age and height 0.65 + .0058. For pur- 
poses of an index of physical fitness, the concept of 
‘physical quotient’ was developed. The nature of 
physique being complex, cumulative effect of all the 
subtests was taken. By comparing the level of phy- 
sical development of a child with that of average, 
children at different ages, the ‘physical age’ of the 
child could be found with the help of the norms. 
The performance of the children was thus converted 
into physical age and then the physical quotient 
(physical age x 100+real age) could be calculated. 


530. SHUKLA, S., A Study of the Marks obtained 
by Examinees in different Subjects at the 
M.A. Examination of the University of Delhi 
in Years 1950 to 1957, CIE, 1959. 


This study was undertaken (i) to investigate 
the nature of intersubject variations in marks ob- 
tained at the M.A. level and (ii) to consider factors 
possibly bearing upon these variations and to offer 
suggestions for removal of anomalies, if any. 

The sample of the study covered the students ap- 
pearing for the examinations in Sanskrit, mathematics. 
philosophy, Hindi, history, political science, social 
work, economics and English in years 1950 to 1957. 
The examination results were the source of data. 
The marks were converted into percentages and 
statistical techniques like mean, standard deviation, 
etc. were worked out. 

It was found that students appearing for Sans- 
krit had highest mean scores, whereas those in Eng- 
lish, the lowest. Mathematics scores had the highest 
dispersion level in terms of SD and political science 
scores, the lowest. English had the highest number 
of failures and Sanskrit, the least. About 45 
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percent of students of Sanskrit had received first class, 
only two percent of English M.A.’s had attained 
distinction. Thirty percent marks in mathematics, 
40 percent in Hindi and 40 percent in social work 
were equivalent to Pio. Similarly 51 percent marks 
in mathematics, 44 percent in English and 58 per- 
cent in Sanskrit were equal to P, (median score). 
_ Some more probing was done for the four branches, 
Tt was found that (i) the groups of students which 
opted for different subject fields, differed in ability; 
(ii) courses prescribed in some fields were more 
different than in others; (iii) questions asked in exa- 
mination papers in different fields varied in their 
nature and scope in difficulty from one subject to 
another; and (iv) answerbooks in different fields 
were marked very differently. 


531. SHUKLA, S. and TUTOO, D. N., A Com- 
parison of the Attainments of Children of the 
C.LE. Basic School with those of Other School 
Children in Delhi, CIE, 1959. 


The purpose of this study was to compare the 
achievements of the CIE Basic School children with 
those of children from other schools—Basic and tra- 
ditional. 

The sample consisted of grade VI children from 
CIE Basic School and other schools—Basic and tra- 
ditional, of Delhi. In all, nine schools of Delhi hav- 
ing different structure and nature were sampled, Out 
of these nine, one was the CIE Basic School. A 
sample of about 400 students was picked up, Four 
achievement tests for the subjects of Hindi, social 
studies, arithmetic and general science were prepared. 
The data were subjected to statistical techniques like 
mean, SD, CR and ranking. 


It was found that the mean scores of CIE 
Basic School in Hindi, arithmetic, social studies and 
general science ranked third, fourth, first and second 
respectively. Comparison with the help of signifi- 
cance of difference between mean scores of CIE 
Basic School on one hand and the other schools in- 


dividually on the other, gave a mixed pattern of in- 
formation. 


532. SINHA, H. C., Factorial Analysis of Differ- 
ent Aspects of English Attainment of the 


Hindi Speaking Students, Ph.D. Edu., Gor. U., 
1967. 


The study was designed (i) to construct reli- 


able achievement tests for measuring the attainments 
in the different aspects of English of the Hindi 
speaking students who pass the high school exami- 
nation of the U.P. Board, (ii) tO find out correla- 
tions between these attainments and analyse them 
factorially, (iii) to study the factor pattern closely, 
in order to discern some underlying pattern that 
might lead to formulation of some concepts cover- 
ing the domain of attainment and (iv) to suggest 
measures to improve the instructional procedures 
and course contents in the light of the conclusions 
of the research. 

The study was carried out in the North East 
Uttar Pradesh on a sample of 1,000 students. Tests 
were prepared covering different areas of English, 
viz., formal grammar, punctuation, spelling, trans- 
lation, syntax, expression, legibility, pronunciation, 
vocabulary, comprehension, and applied grammar. 
Reliability of tests was worked out. Correlation co- 
efficients between the attainments in various tested 
aspects of English were calculated. The communa- 
lities got stabilised fairly well after reiteration, Fac- 
tor loadings were calculated by Thurstone’s centroid 
method. The orthogonal simple structure could not 
be attained as the intercorrelations were located in 
a narrow cone of the factorial space. Oblique rota- 
tion was resorted to and the method of extended 
vector was used. Five factors were identified. 

The findings of the study were : (i) pronuncia- 
tion, spelling, and expression were governed bya fac- 
tor called ‘Automatization Factor’:(ii) comprehension, 
vocabulary, and pronunciation could gather to- 
gether under one factor; and (iii) grammatical as- 
pects, formal grammar, punctuation, and applied 
grammar were under a new factor. 


533, SINHA, H. C., Construction of Diagnostic 


Tests in Hindi for Bangru Speaking Students 
of Class VI in Haryana, Dept. of Edu., Kur. 
U., 1971. (NCERT financed) 


The study aimed at constructing three diagnos- 
tic tests in Hindi for pronunciation, Hindi grammar 
and syntax. 

In the first phase of the work, 589 answer- 
books of annual examination of the year 1969 in 
Hindi for class VI were collected from institutions 
of four predominantly Bangru speaking districts in 
Haryana. The spelling, grammar and syntax errors 
in these answerbooks were marked and analysed 
for framing diagnostic tests. Errors of — fortythree 
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types were discovered in the answerbooks and were 
included in the form of diagnostic test in 
spelling. There four items for cach type of error, 
In constructing the diagnostic test in pronunciation, 
a list of eighteen sentences containing three words 
of each category of mispronunciation was drawn out. 
The preliminary test was administered individually 
to 1,504 students. The investigator got each sentence 
read by the students individually and evaluated the 
pronunciation of the three test words in each sen- 
tence. The scoring and calculation leading to cor- 
rected proportion were done, Based upon this, items 
were selected for the final tests, This preliminary 
draft was administered to 1,556 students, Items 
were scored and the percentage of the candidates 
who did all the three items correctly in each category 
of error, was computed and the confidence limits of 
these difficulty values in percentages at .95 level of 
confidence were found. If the upper confidence 
limit did not go beyond 90 percent, the three items 
for the error were retained in the final form of the 
test. All the items of the tryout test were found satis- 
factory and hence were included in the final form 
of the diagnostic test. 


534, SIE (Gujarat), A Diagnostic Test in Gujarati 
Spellings and use of Anusvara for standards 
IV and V, Ahmedabad, 1969a. 


The objectives of the study were (i) to prepare 
a diagnostic test in Gujarati spellings and Anusvaras 
for pupils of standards IV and V, (ii) to administer 
the test to the pupils studying in standards IV and V 
of some schools of Sabarkantha district, (iii) to exa- 
mine the test in the light of mistakes done, (iv) to 
render remedial teaching in the light of the mistakes 
found and (v) to test the effectiveness of the re- 
isediil suching D7 Stee a parallel form of 
test and to test its sign . 

One hundred and seventytwo pupils of standard 
IV and 181 pupils of standard V from five schools 
formed the sample. A diagnostic test was prepared 
and used. Frequency distribution, mean and standard 
deviations of scores were found, For testing the signi- 
ficance of the difference between the obtained means, 
t ratio was calculated. 

The main findings of the study were: (i) pupils 
of standards IV and V were very weak in Gujarati 
spellings and (ii) they could be made conscious 
about spellings and use of Anusvaras through re- 


medial teaching. 


535. SIE (Gujarat), A Diagnostic Test in the Basic 
Skills in Arithmetic Computation, Addition, 
Subtraction, Multiplication and Division, 
Ahmedabad, 1969b, 


The objective of the study was to prepare a diag- 
nostic test in addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and division of integers and fractions for pupils of 
standards V, VI and VII, to diagnose the errors of 
the pupils by administering it and to provide reme- 
dial teaching in the light of the mistakes. 

One hundred and thirtyone pupils of standard 
V, 127 of standard VI and eightythree pupils of stan- 
dard VII were covered under the project, A dia- 
gnostic test was prepared and administered, Results 
were interpreted through frequency distribution, 
mean, standard deviation of scores and t ratio for 
testing the significance of the difference between the 
obtained means, 

It was found that (i) the pupils did not progress 
well in arithmetic computation because of the lack 
of skill in basic computations; (ii) the pupils did 
not know the entire processes of addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication and division; and (iii) when the 
mistakes were diagnosed and remedied, they pro- 
gressed well in mathematics, 


536. SIE (Gujarat), A Diagnostic Test in the Skill 
of using Geometrical Instruments (Standards 
VI-VIL)—{in Gujarati), Ahmedabad, 1969c. 


The objectives of the study were to prepare 
diagnostic tests in the skill of using geometrical ins- 
truments for pupils of standards VI and VII and to 
locate the mistakes for remedial teaching of the 
pu 

j les ooe p a ARAE A stein 
VI and VII were selected from four schools, A 
diagnostic test was prepared and administered. Sta- 
tistical methods used were the calculation of fre- 
quency distribution, mean, standard deviation of 
scores and t ratio for testing the significance of dif- 
ference between the obtained means. 


It was found that pupils in standards VI and 
VII were very weak in the skill of using geometrical 
instruments. They did not know how to measure 
accurately a line or an angle. Through diagonsis and 
remedial teaching, this skill could be developed. 
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537. SIE (Maharashtra), Comparative Study of the 
Achievements of English and Non-English 
Medium High School Students in the Science 
Subjects at the Collegiate Level, Poona, 1971. 


The main purpose of this investigation was to 
test the hypothesis that students, who have comple- 
ted their high school education through English me- 
dium, have better performance in science subjects at 
the collegiate level than that of students from non- 
English medium high schools. 

The ‘study was conducted on a sample of 413 
students, 359 from non-English medium schools and 
fiftyfour from English medium schools, who passed 
their S.S.C. examination in 1968. All of them be- 
longed to Poona city. Starting with a batch of stu- 
dents who had passed the S.S.C. examination in 
March 1968, follow-up study was done to trace the 
performance of students at the predegree (Science) 
and preprofessional examinations. This enabled the 
comparison of achievement of the same batch of stu- 
dents in science subjects at three levels, namely, 
S.S.C. (1968), predegree (Science, 1969), and prepro- 
fessional (1970). The differences in the achievement of 
the two groups at different levels were calculated on 
the basis of means, F, t, and modified t ratios. 

The main findings indicated that (i) there was 
no significant difference in the achievement of stu- 
dents of English and non-English medium in the 
science subjects at the S.S.C., predegree (science) 
and preprofessional examinations, and (ii) about 
37 percent students who studied in English medium 
schools stood on equal footing with their counter- 
parts regarding their expression in English in physics 
at the preprofessional examination. 


538. SRIVASTAVA, D. D., Construction and 
Standardisation of an Achievement Test of 
Civics, Ph.D. Psy., BHU, 1967. 


The aim of the study was to construct and 
standardise an achievement test in civics in Hindi 
for high school classes of Uttar Pradesh. 

Two hundred and seventyfive items were draf- 
ted in consultation with experts. The pilot study 
was conducted on a sample of 250 students includ- 
ing boys and girls. After item analysis, a final test 
having five subtests with twentyfive items in each 
was prepared. The final test was adminis- 
tered to a total sample of 4,200 students coming 
from all the seven regions of Uttar Pradesh. T- 


scores, percentile norms and stanine norms were 
prepared. Validity coefficients of the test against the 
criteria of total test scores, examination scores 
and teachers’ judgement were examined. Reliability 
of the test was also found out. 

It was found that (i) test-retest reliability coeffi- 
cients of the test ranged from .88 to .98; (ii) when 
split-half reliability corrected by the S-B formula 
and rational equivalence reliability were calculated, 
the coefficients ranged from .92 to .96; (iii) validity 
coefficient of the test against the criterion of school 
marks was .90, which was significant beyond .01 
level; and (iv) validity coefficient of the test against 
the criterion of qualitative judgement of teachers 
was .84, 


539. TAYLOR, H. J., Operation Passmark — An 
Account of the Methods used in the Matricu- 
lation Examination of 1963, Gau. U., 1963. 
(UGC financed) 


The project deals with new methods employed 
in the 1963 Matriculation Examination of Gauhati 
University. The new methods were related to (i) 
abolition of individual examination forms, (ii) de- 
centralisation, (iii) random roll numbers, (iv) analy- 
sis of marksheets, (v) mark scaling, and (vi) the 
final results, 

(1) Instead of individual examination forms, a 
consolidated list containing details of identification, 
subjects and certification at the examination signed 
by head master or principal was introduced. This 
greatly reduced the labour of the university office. 
Schools prepared this list very carelessly and this 
was improved by giving them more specific instruc- 
tions. The university provided three printed sheets, 
which had provision for roll numbers. These were 
filled in by the university office and one of the three 
copies was sent to the schools. After entering the roll 
numbers on the admission cards, they were issued to 
the: pupils. The same procedure was followed for the 
private candidates. (2) It was practically impossible 
for one centre, with limited accommodation and 
staff, to cope with all this work quickly and efficien- 
tly. Therefore, different zones were established— 
Gauhati, Nowgong, Jorhat, Dibrugarh, Imphal and 
Silchar. Each zone had a zonal officer and a small 
staff of helpers. Zonal officer had (a) to supervise 
the arrangements at the examination centres; (b) to 
receive the answer books, arrange them serially, 
and distribute them to examiners; (c) to receive the 
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marked scripts, and have them scrutinised by res- 
ponsible persons; (d) to correct any errors revealed 
by the scrutiny, and arrange for the marking of any 
unexamined answers or scripts; and (e) to transmit 
the marksheets to the university. This system work- 
ed well and results were declared atleast a month 
earlier than usual. (3) To acquire security and to 
reduce the influence of corrupt practices, the system 
of ‘random roll numbers’ was prepared. To safeguard 
the level of marking by different examiners, this sys- 
tem of numbering was considered more concealing. 
The three ways (a) dummy numbers, (b) to give a 
mixed assortment of answer scripts to each examiner, 
(c) to give roll numbers in random order, and (d) to 
arrange the scripts serially for examining, were not 
found very successful. Different zones were alloted 
equally for a fixed number of students and these 
numbers were distributed by writing them consecu- 
tively, in diagonal order, on a printed rectangular 
grid. After the examination was over, the scripts were 
sent to the zonal head examiner. Two hundred and 
fifty to three hundred scripts were sent to each exami- 
ner who returned the scripts and marksheets to zonal 
headquarters. The marksheets were then sent to the 
university. All these operations went on smoothly. 
(4) Analysis of marks was done by finding the me- 
dians for each subject. Each zone was responsible 
for this function. It was suggested that the differences 
be measured and the necessary corrections be applied. 
(5) Mark scaling involved adjustment of marks to 
a common standard. Median was considered the norm 
and the raising or lowering of marks, accordingly, 
was termed as scaling of marks. The average of all 
the medians for a given subject was considered to 
be the most appropriate norm to be used. In prac- 
tice, about fortyfive percent of the marksheets were 
scaled. It was found that most of the marksheets 
had a J shaped distribution, hence it was called ‘J’ 
effect. In such marksheets, a disproportionate num- 
ber of scripts were placed exactly at the pass mark, 
and there was a corresponding gap in the marks 
immediately below. About two-thirds of the mark- 
sheets showed the ‘J’ effect to a greater or lesser ex- 
tent. The uncertainties of marks were raised to the 
pass mark, and a gap was left in the distribution. 
The gap covered only one or two marks but there 
were instances in which it was as large as ten. (6) 
To get a valid set of marks, the above mentioned 
methods were adopted. Finally a committee of the 
Academic Council reviewed the results. 


The above mentioned complex operation yiel- 


ded information of great value. By doing the above 
operations, more candidates passed the examination 
and it was much more likely than before that these 
were the ones who ought to have passed, inspite of 
variations between the standards of different exami- 
ners. 


540. TAYLOR, H. J., An Examination of Exami- 
ners, Gau. U., 1964a. (UGC financed) 


The objective of the study was to examine 
the reliability of the examiners. 

In this experiment, double marking was 
carried out for all the candidates of ne college 
(Union Christian College, Barapani) at the pre- 
university examination of 1962. There were fortyfive 
candidates, and the subjects involved were English, 
economics, history, logic and mathematics. All the 
scripts had two examiners except in history where 
there were three. Every care was taken to make 
random arrangement of the answer scripts. Statistics 
like M, SD, Q, etc., were worked out. 

It was found that there were significant differ- 
ences between the marks of different examiners. The 
difference between examiners produced very marked 
fluctuations in the classification of the candidates. 
In English examination of the candidates, an Eng- 
lish examiner ‘A’ failed eight candidates, whereas 
‘B’ failed none. It was further found that a single 
examiner showed considerable changes in his stand- 
ard of marking as he worked through the scripts. 
Different examiners showed large differences evea 
in standard deviations. 


541. TAYLOR, H. J., Supplementary Examina- 
tions, Gau. U., 1964b. (UGC financed) 


The study aimed at knowing how far the re- 
liability of the results were affected when the supple- 
mentary examinations were held. A supplementary 
examination is one which is held immediately after 
the result of the main examination is published. 

Based upon the statistical analysis of pass and 
fail candidates of the main examination and of the 
supplementary examination, the sample was divided 
into four groups, viz., good  candidates-pass; 
good candidates-fail; bad candidates-pass and 
bad candidates-fail. The ratio of bad to good in the 
pass list of the main examination and the ratio of 
bad to good of the supplementary examination were 
worked out. 
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It was found that (i) the supplementary exami- 
nation always increased the proportion of bad can- 
didates in the pass list by a factor which was likely 
to lie between 1.5 and 2.0, and (ii) the high-pass exa- 
mination not only passed the smallest proportion 
of bad students, but also the highest proportion of 
good students, It is to be noted, therefore, that high- 
pass examination was more reliable than the low- 
pass, whether supplementaries were held or not. In 
the pass list of the supplementary considered by 
itself, the proportion of bad candidates varied from 
fortyfour percent to fiftyfive percent. Broadly speak- 
ing, therefore, a supplementary examination passed 
many bad candidates as good. It was found that 
the supplementary examinations should not be re- 
commended and more attention should be given to 
methods, whereby the reliability of the original exa- 
mination could be increased. 


542. TAYLOR, H. Ji and TLUANGA, L. N., 
Grace Marks, Examination Research Unit, 
Gau. U., 1963. 


After making a distinction between grace 
marks and ordinary marks, the authors have raised 
objections to grace marks. The rule on giving grace 
marks has no scientific basis but it is based on a 
sense of guilt. Why are grace marks added and are 
never subtracted? Marks are essentially measure 
numbers, and if this is so, there can be argument 
for adjusting them in one direction and not in the 
other. The very name ‘grace’ mark indicates that the 
mark is awarded on compassion. No candidate 
should ever pass an examination on compassionate 
grounds, 

It differs from the measurements in physical 
science. There are two reasons for this: (i) the merit 
of an answer script is vaguely defined and difficult 
to specify precisely, and (ii) the actual estimate 
cannot be made accurately and precisely. There may 
be uncertainty of twenty percent or more. So there 
is no justification for treating marks as if they were 
absolute measures. To abandon the grace mark sys- 
tem, we must learn to use passing probabilities, 
rather than the marks themselves, as the basis of 
judgement. 

The authors have presented a probability table 
which uses the statistical theory of measurements. 


The table provides the examination passing proba- 
bilities with a standard error of marking equal to 
five. An example is worked out to show how to find 
out the probability of a pass for a set of marks. 


543. VANAJAKSHI, A., The Construction ‘and 
Standardisation of the Achievement Tests in 
Non-Language Subjects for Class VII of An- 
dhra Pradesh, Ph.D. Edu., SPU, 1970. 


The achievement tests were planned to be 
constructed so that they would be helpful for com- 
paring the attainments of pupils from year to year 
or from school to school and for diagnosing strengths 
and weaknesses of the current educational pro- 
grammes and practices. 

The investigator analysed the syllabus, text- 
books, and teaching methods of three non-language 
subjects, namely, social studies, general science and 
elementary mathematics and compiled a list of ob- 
jectives for each subject. Each objective was ana- 
lysed and defined in terms of learning outcomes. 
Weightage for different objectives was decided after 
discussing with experts and experienced subject 
teachers. The test items were written and adminis- 
tered to 370 students randomly selected from forty 
schools of Andhra Pradesh. On the basis of the 
item validity and difficulty value, eighty items for 
social studies test, eighty items for general science 
test and sixty items for elementary mathematics test 
were finally selected. The final tests were administer- 
ed to 1000 boys and 600 girls of class VII randomly 
selected from seventyfive schools of Andhra Pra- 
desh. 


Means, medians, standard deviations, and 
other descriptive statistics for all the tests were cal- 
culated for the total sample, boys, and girls separ- 
ately. Separate norms for boys and girls were com- 
puted. Detailed norms for the entire sample were 
given in terms of percentile scores, T-scores and 
letter grades. Reliability coefficient calculated by 
test-retest method was found to be .914 (social stu- 
dies}, .900 (general science) and .901 (mathematics). 
The reliability coefficients obtained by split-half and 
rational equivalence methods were .94 and .90 (so- 
cial studies); .90 and .90 (general science); and .90 
and .91 (mathematics), respectively. 
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A Trend Report 
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SUDESH SHARMA 


INTRODUCTION 


Teaching is a series of events wherein teacher 
attempts to change the behaviour of students along 
the intended direction. Research on teaching, 
therefore, by implication includes the study of re- 
lationships between variables atleast one of which 
refers to a teacher characteristic or behaviour of a 
teacher (Gage, 1972). This section includes studies 
attempting to describe teaching, those relating to 
teacher characteristics and teaching success mea- 
sured by different criteria, those relating to ‘presage- 
process’, and ‘process-product’ variables. Studies 
using systematic observation of classroom behaviour 
of teachers have also been included. An attempt 
has been made to present an overview of the 
research in the area, discern trends, locate gaps and 
suggest the direction for future research on teach- 


ing. 


OVERVIEW 


| The actual position that teaching occupies in 
the total educational process is not reflected in the 
amount of research produced’ in the area, leave 
alone the qualitative aspect. Out of more than 700 
studies abstracted, twentyone fall in the realm of 
teaching and teacher behaviour. Studies using sys- 
tematic observation of classroom behaviour of tea- 

\ chers have been conspicuous by: their absence for 
a long time and the few studies conducted in re- 

l cent years can be counted: on one’s finger tips. It 

| 

| 

| 


has been a comparatively neglected area in educa- 


tional research. The failure of research institutions, 
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solely concerned with educational research is evi- 
dent by the fact that almost all the studies abstrac- 
ted in the area are doctoral. Neither any attention 
appears to have been given to this area nor any 
agency supported this kind of venture till the be- 
ginning of the seventies. 

The neglect of research on teaching and tea- 
cher behaviour may be attributed to the comple- 
xity of the problem, absence of adequate tools of 
observation and the high cost involved in observa- 
tional studies. Almost in all fields of research in 
social sciences in general and education in par- 
ticular, research on process has always lagged be- 
hind as compared to that in content and organisa- 
tion due to the reasons indicated above (Hunter, 
1972). In almost all countries the research on pro- 
cess is picking up fast. With the Centre of Ad- 
vanced Study in Education having taken up teacher 
behaviour as one of the major areas of research 
and the growing consciousness among individuals 
and institutions about the need to undertake more 
and more research to improve classroom teaching, 
there is an occasion for cautious optimism. It is 
against this background that the overview of the 
present state of research in this area is being pre- 
sented. The presentation has been divided into 
(i) coverage; (ii) design; (iii) methodology; (iv) proce- 
dure and tools; and (v) analysis and interpretation. 


Coverage : 


In terms of coverage, the present studies may 
be considered to have fallen into various categories, 
viz. descriptive studies aiming at describing teaching 
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or identifying elements of good teaching as some in- 
vestigators have put it, as well as status surveys of 
teaching practices, prediction studies relating to tea- 
cher characteristics, success in teaching, and ‘presage- 
process’ and ‘process-product’ studies including stu- 
dies on teaching methods. 

Buch and Santhanam’s (1972) and Santhanam’s 
(1972) are the only two studies made through syste- 
matic observations of classroom behaviour of tea- 
chers using Flanders Interaction Analysis Category 
System to describe the behaviour patterns of tea- 
chers across subjects, grades, sex, qualifications and 
age of the teachers. In a study to find out qualities 
of a good teacher, Kulandaivel and Rao (1968) 
identified teaching acts, perceived to be good by 
students. Samant (1944) surveyed teaching of mathe- 
matics in the erstwhile Bombay province, while Pillai 
(1970) surveyed the same in Kerala. Dave and 
Saxena (1965) studied teaching of mathematics in 
different states of India. Patole (1967) studied tea- 
ching of science in the rural primary schools and 
Narayanaswami (1960) studied teaching of social 
studies and allied problems in Madurai. 


Imagination and maturity as factors indicative 
of success in teaching were studied by Dosajh (1956). 
He found positive correlation coefficients of .71 and 
.80 between levels of imagination and maturity and 
skill in teaching, respectively. In a study of teacher 
attitude and its relationship with teaching efficiency, 
Samantaroy (1971) found that the chi-square test 
showed the existence of a positive relationship bet- 
ween the dependent variables, i.e., teacher attitude, 
adjustment and teaching efficiency. Suraj (1965) 
studied the relationship between teacher trainees’ 
intellectual efficiency (IE), self-acceptance (SA) and 
teaching skill (TS). The study revealed sex differ- 
ences in the three relationships, viz., (IE-TS), (SA-TS) 
and (1E-SA) which were significant at .01 level. 
The forecasting efficiency of the IE test was fifty- 
seven percent, while that of the SA test was forty- 
five percent. The coefficient of determination sug- 
gested that most of the variance in TS could be 
attributed to, or associated with variance in teach- 
ing effectiveness (TE), and only a little of it to the 
variance in SA. The regression equation yielded the 
predictive value of teaching effectiveness, given a 
trainee’s score on IE or SA. Multiple R of this 
value of TE was +.87 for males and +.86 for 
females. Deva (1966) conducted a study on pre- 
diction of success in student teaching and found 
that personality seemed to be the most important 
and intelligence the least important in predicting 
Success in student teaching. Roy (1965) studied the 
relationship between the measures of success of tea- 
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chers as students under training and as teachers 
in schools. The purpose was also to make an ap- 
praisal of the teacher education programme follow- 
ed in the institution. In the comparison between the 
success of men and women teachers, no characteris- 
tic pattern of difference was suggested by the find- 
ings. The teachers’ role as a ‘director of learning’ 
appeared to be a more tangible criterion than any 
other in the determination of teacher effectiveness. 
The study revealed that in determining teacher ef- 
fectiveness, pooled judgement was likely to yield 
better results than just individual assessment. Other 
factors besides classroom teaching seemed to exert 
a powerful influence on the school principals in 
their assessment. of teachers. While studying’ teacher 
trainees’ performance in relation to certain intel- 
lectual and non-intellectual abilities, Singh (1970) 
found that no single factor could predict the cri- 
terion effectively. The predictors of performance in 
teaching skill were measures of ascendance, extra- 
version, intelligence and early academic achievement. 
Mehta (1972) made factorial «analysis of teaching 
ability of graduate pupil teachers of secondary tea- 
chers’ training colleges. He found a general ability 
factor called the “Teaching Ability’ which was highly 
loaded with the achievement variables of training. 
In women pupil-teachers, the contribution of person- 
ality variables was more than in men. In both men 
and women, cognitive abilities contributed more 
than personality variables. The proposed independent 
and dependent variables were accepted, but the 
contention that the composite score was the best 
measure of teaching ability could not be established 
as the total of practice teaching had the highest 
loading on the teaching ability factor. Success in 
theory was not found directly proportional to suc- 
cess in practice teaching. Quraishi (1972) . studied 
the relationship between teachers’ personality varı- 
ables and their classroom behaviour using Flanders 
Interaction Analysis Category System. He found 
only teacher attitudes to be associated with classroom 
behaviour of teachers. Santhanam (1972) studied the 
relationship between nonpersonality variables of the 
teacher and his classroom behaviour. Jangira (1972) 
reported a successful experiment in modifying class- 
room behaviour of teachers using feedback based 
on Flanders Intetaction Analysis Category System. 
Pangotra (1972), in an experiment to study the effect 
of different sources of feedback on student teachers, 
found that feedback from the supervisor was more 
effective than feedback from peers, the researcher 
or the pupils. In Rajasthan, Roy (1970) also studied 
modification of teacher behaviour. Sharma (1972), in 
an experiment, studied the effect of four different 
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patterns of classroom behaviour of teachers on pu- 
pil achievement in relation to knowledge, compre- 
hension and application as instructional objectives. 
Flanders Interaction Analysis Category System was 
used for training the teachers in the behaviour pat- 
terns selected for the treatments. Jangira (1972), in 
his study for modifying classroom behaviour of tea- 
chers, found that higher responsiveness, flexibility 
in teacher influence and indirectness resulted in 
higher pupil adjustment, classroom trust behaviour 
and independence. Pareek and Rao (1971) also 
found a significant relationship between indirect tea- 
cher influence and pupil adjustment. 

There have been a few studies on the efficacy 
of methods of teaching by Javli (1949), Bombay Muni- 
cipal Corporation (1955-57), George (1966), Shukla 
(1968), Khushdil (1960), Ansuya (1970) and Nagi- 
rajan (1970). 

Teaching being a complex phenomenon involv- 
ing a number of variables, the coverage, in terms of 
variables and their relationship, has been rather 
scanty. This limitation becomes more glaring when 
they are considered into different sections, This ap- 
pears to be due to two major reasons, Firstly, the 
researches have been too few. Secondly, the attempts 
have been sporadic. There has been no theoretical 
framework within which the studies were planned. 
There is a need to develop a conceptual framework 
for the same. 


Design: 


If the studies are viewed in terms of design, 
it-is revealed that most of the studies are surveys, 
correlational, correlational with inferential statistics 
and very few are experimental. There are fewer stu- 
dies with adequate experimental controls. Sharma 
(1972), Jangira (1972) and Pangotra (1972) conduc- 
ted well-controlled experiments. Pareek and Rao 
(1971) carried out an experimental field study. Other 
experimental studies are by Javli (1949), Bombay 
Municipal Corporation (1955-57), Khushdil (1960), 
and Nagarajan (1970). The recent trend in the area 
of teaching and teacher behaviour is towards experi- 
mental field studies and even laboratory studies. 


Methodology : 


Studies may be of two broad types. Firstly, 
they may be of the descriptive and survey type on 
classroom behaviour of teachers to describe teach- 
ing. Secondly, there may be studies to establish rela- 
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tionship between different variables in teaching and 
teacher behaviour. Studies with purely correlational 
designs and employing inferential statistical analysis 
may continue, but experimental and laboratory type 
studies will have to be undertaken. Experimental 
studies pose two problems in implementation, viz., 
controlling of intersession history of the sub- 
jects and stabilising of behaviours of teachers 
and students. One way of controlling the in- 
tersession history of the subjects, is that the experi- 
ment may be planned for a short duration (Rosen- 
shine, 1971). Thus errors due to intersession history 
will be minimised, if not eliminated altogether. Be- 
haviours of both students as well as teachers should 
be stabilised as the ‘novelty effect? may contaminate’ 
the reults. This is reduced by having experiments 
for a longer duration. Here, the intersession his- 
tory of the subjects remains uncontrolled and con- 
forms to the treatment effects, Both types of experi- 
ments should be conducted. One to two weeks experi- 
ments in the field and one to three weeks labo- 
ratory experiments are advocated. 


In most studies Flanders Interaction Analysis 
Category System has been used to study classroom 
behaviour of teachers. The emphasis in this tool is 
on the affective behaviours, Studies may be conduc- 
ted with tools having provision for the study of 
cognitive and psychomotor behaviours as well. A 
number of tools are available in Mirrors of Beha- 
haviour (Simon and Boyer, 1970); one tool has also 
been developed in India (Jangira, 1971). If desired, 
new systems can be developed keeping the purpose 
of the study in view. While conducting studies, re- 
views of research may serve a useful purpose for re- 
ferring to effective behaviours found in other studies. 

In studies on teacher behaviour, conducted here, 
‘low-inference’ level variables have been used. Rosen- 
shine (1971) indicates studies where ‘high-inference’ 
variables have also produced some encouraging re- 
sults. There appears to be a need to study both 
‘low-inference’ and ‘high-inference’ level variables, 
simultaneously. With the available computer facilities, 
it will be worthwhile to lay emphasis on multivari- 
ate analysis and study inter alia the effects of dif- 
ferent variables. 


Procedure and Tools: 


* Till recently, there has been a practice of using 
questionnaires, rating scales, tests and checklists in 
the studies in this area of research. Observation of 
classroom behaviour of teachers has always eluded 
research workers for the possible reasons cited else- 
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where in this report. But in recent years, the trend 
is towards the use of systematic observation of class- 
room behaviour in addition to questionnaires, rat- 
ing scales, tests, etc. Buch and Santhanam (1972), 
Sharma (1972), Jangira (1972), Santhanam (1972), 
Pangotra (1972), Quraishi (1972), Sharma (1971), 
Pareek and Rao (1971), and Roy (1970) have used 
actual classroom observations. This trend appears 
to be harbinger of further attempts in this direction. 


Analysis and Interpretation of Data: 


Most of the studies used percentages, corre- 
lation and inferential statistics to analyse and in- 
terpret data. Multivariate analysis has not been fre- 
quently, used. This has resulted in the neglect of in- 
teraction, effects during interpretation of the data 
and more often than not in the distortion of the 
findings. There are studies with multiple regression 
analysis, factor analysis and multidimensional analy- 
sis of variance and covariance; with computer facili - 
ties, the tendency to use multivariate analysis is ex 
pected to increase further. 


NEEDED RESEARCH 


Research on teaching has, for a long time, 
been conducted by. standing outside the classroom 
and, therefore, actual classroom behaviour: of teach- 
ers has. been sidetracked. The results are naturally 
unhealthy. The concept of teaching remains vague 
with. the result, classroom. teaching remains ineffec- 
tive in, the. majority. of our classrooms. Serious. con- 
certed attempts will have to be made in research 
on. teaching in general and teacher behaviour ‘in 
particular, if the desired objectives of teaching are 
to be realised. For future research on teaching a 
few suggestions are outlined in this section, but are 
by. no means exhaustive. The ingenuity of the re- 
search workers and actual needs of the practitioners 
in the field will give rise to more and more fruitful 
research in the area. It is in this light that the fol- 
lowing suggestions regarding research on teaching 
are to be viewed. 


Sporadic attempts at research on teaching and 
teacher behaviour have to be replaced by program- 
matic research, as such attempts result in wastage or 
atleast fail to get maximum returns in relation to*the 
amount of human energy and financial resources 
invested. This, however, does not bar any research 
worker from conducting studies besides those sche- 
duled in the: institution’s programme of research, 
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Programmatic research, by implication, requires 
a theoretical framework for research on teaching. 
Can research institutions exclusively devoted to 
educational research like the Centre of Advanced 
Study in Education and the National Council of 
Educational Research and Training, develop and 
provide such a framework for individuals and 
institutions interested in this area? It is hoped that 
they can and will do so. The report of the Third 
National Seminar (1972) on “Towards a Theory of 
Teaching’ organised by the CASE, is one such at- 
tempt. The major purpose of this attempt is to 
evolve a theory to which studies conducted on the va- 
rious aspects may contribute over a period of time. 


In the overview of the coverage, it was noticed 
that studies conducted so far are scanty; more 
studies will have to be conducted. This implies that 
adequate attention has to be paid to this area of 
educational research. Owing to its practical utility, 
the need to do so is quite obvious. Human as well 
as financial resources need to be increasingly diver- 
ted to this area. Research on teaching and teacher 
behaviour is to provide, in the first place, meaning- 
ful relationships between ‘presage-process’ and 
‘process-product’ variables, the latter being badly 
needed to provide the teachers effective teaching 
behaviours. It is also imperative to conduct studies 
in the modification of classroom behaviour of tea- 
chers. Potentiality of different techniques like simul- 
ated teaching, microteaching and interaction analy- 
sis will have to be studied and perhaps modified to 
suit Indian conditions to accomplish this task. Stu- 
dies should be carried out to find out the relation- 
ship between pupil characteristics and the class- 
room behaviour of teachers alongwith studies of the 
relationship between teacher characteristics and his 
classroom behaviour. Experimental studies should 
also be carried out to further examine the hypo- 
theses. generated by the above studies. Another im- 
portant area of research on teaching is the rela- 
tionship: between the different patterns of classroom 
behaviour of teachers and pupils’ attainment in re- 
lation to different instructional objectives. Studies 
can also be taken up to find out the relationship 
between situational variables like organisational cli- 
mate and attitude of the administration and com- 
munity towards school and teachers. Studies should 
be replicated in different parts of the country. For 
this purpose, fesearch reports should contain suffi- 
cient details regarding the conditions under which 
the studies were executed. These studies should 
aim at gathering knowledge about the kind of tea- 
cher behaviour that will be helpful in realising dif- 
ferent instructional objectives, in a variety of pupils. 
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Again, we should come out with potential techniques 
to enable teachers to develop, sustain, select and 
modify their classroom behaviour effectively in keep- 
ing with the demands of the situation. 


CONCLUSION 


There are wide gaps in research on teaching 
and inadequacies in the design and analysis of 
studies as revealed in the overview. However, there is 
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cause for cautious optimism because in recent years, 
there has been an increase in the number and qua- 
lity of the research studies produced. This is the 
time to attract more people to the area, procure fin- 
ancial resources to develop the enterprise and maks 
a concerted attempt to multiply systematic research 
on teaching as it is on this quality of research that 
the status of the teaching profession, as well as the 
quality of teaching, will depend. Without this, the 
‘destiny of India’ cannot be shaped properly in the 
classrooms. 


` 
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ABSTRACTS : 544-564 


544. ADAVAL, S. B., An Investigation into the 
Qualities of Teachers under Training, Ph.D. 
Edu., All. U., 1952. 


` The aim of this study was to find out the spe- 
cific qualities needed to make the teacher success- 
ful in the profession and the way in which training 
colleges equip our teachers with these requirements. 

After perusal of the related literature, a list 
of some broad essential qualities as conditional for 
success in teaching was developed. Against the 
framework of these qualities an assessment of tea- 
chers was made by administering some research 
tools. Collection of data regarding motives was done 
through a questionnaire. The other research toolis 
used for collection of data included (i) a test of gen- 
eral knowledge developed by the investigator, (ii) 
a self-administering test of mental ability and (iii) 
the Test of Aptitude for Teaching by Moss, Hunt and 
Wallace. Medical examination was conducted to eva- 
luate the physical efficiency of the teachers. 


Some of the salient findings were as follows: 
(i) The teachers in general were found to have some 
general knowledge about the world around them. 
Men trainees had more general knowledge than wo- 
men. Also those with some teaching experience fared 
better in the test. (ii) It was revealed that love for 
public service, love for children, etc., were the chief 
motives for undertaking the profession. (iii) The 
test of intelligence revealed that most of the trainees 
had an IQ between 80 and 109; the mean IQ of men 
trainees was higher than that of women and the 
postgraduate trainees had a higher IQ than the un- 
dergraduates. (iv) There was a high correlation bet- 
ween intelligence and general knowledge. (v) Tea- 
chers with higher IQ had broader outlook and in- 
terests. (vi) The analysis of the data regarding 
aptitude for teaching revealed a low aptitude on 
the part of the teachers. The conclusion was that 
there were very few people in our training coileges 
who had an aptitude for the profession. It was fur- 
ther revealed that women trainees had greater ap- 
titude for teaching than men. (vii) The high .correla- 
tion found between intelligence and aptitude for tea- 
ching showed that intelligence was an important 
factor in determining one’s aptitude for teaching. 
The investigator has given some suggestions for im- 
Proving the quality of teachers and their teaching 
efficiency. The aspects covered are selection, dura- 
tion of training, organisation of the courses, exami- 
nation, lapse into pretraining condition, etc. 


545. DEBNATH, H. N., Teaching Efficiency: its 
Measurement and Some Determinants, Ph.D. 
Edu., Viswa Bharati U., 1971. 


The study aimed at finding out some determi- 
nants of teaching efficiency. Efforts were also made 
to study the relative efficiency of the method of 
analytical judgement based on critical observation of 
a lesson throughout a period. 

Two hundred and twentysix headmasters sel- 
ected by stratified random sampling and staff 
members of twentytwo training colleges of West Ben- 
gal served as the sample of the study. The variables 
studied here were age, experience, academic ach- 
ievement and training. A questionnaire and an evalu- 
ation sheet for observation of the lesson were deve- 
loped in order to study the effectiveness of the les- 
son. Both quantitative and qualitative methods were 
used for data collection. These questionnaires were 
mailed to the headmasters and the staff members of 
the training colleges. One hundred and one ques- 
tionnaires duly filled were returned. Sixtyseven tea- 
chers were observed while teaching and the evalua- 
tion sheets were used to collect data on teacher 
efficiency. 

The important correlates of teaching efficiency, 
as found in the study, were knowledge of the sub- 
ject matter, sincerity in teaching, mastery of the 
methed of teaching, academic qualifications, mode 
of exposition, sympathetic attitude towards students, 
discipline, students’ participation, proper use of aids 
and appliances in teaching, and the art of question- 
ing. Analysis of data gathered through questionnaires 
revealed that professional training, intelligence, inter- 
est in teaching, friendliness, democratic behaviour, 
ability to judge reactions of others, and possession 
of allround information were related to teaching effi- 
ciency. The findings through actual classroom obser- 
vations revealed that age, experience, academic ach- 
ievement and professional training were significantly 
related to teaching efficiency. The coefficients of cor- 
relation between the teaching efficiency and age, 
experience, academic achievement and training were 
found to be .21, .24, .19, and .31, respectively. It 
was finally concluded that age, experience, academic 
achievement and professional training were the signi- 
ficant determinants of teaching efficiency. 


546. DEVA, R.C., Prediction of Student Teaching 
Success, Ph.D. Edu., AMU, 1966. 


The aims of the present study were to select a 
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set of predictors with a view to using them to prognos- 
ticate teaching efficiency; to develop an instrument for 
measuring teaching efficiency; to find out the extent 
to which the predictor measures forecast teachiag 
ability; and finally, to lay down a suitable working 
procedure for actual selection. 

Data were collected from 546 student-teachers 
of six teacher training institutions in western Uttar 
Pradesh preparing for the B.T. examination of Agra 
University. Intelligence, social adjustment, personality 
adjustment, socio-economic status and academic 
achievement were used as predictors of teaching abi- 
lity. Tools used in this investigation included the 
Jalota Group Test of General Mental Ability, the 
Washburne Social Adjustment Inventory, the Saxena’s 
Vyaktitva Parakh Prashnavali, the Kuppuswamy’s 
Socio-Economic Status Scale and a weighted aggre- 
gate of divisions obtained at the high school, inter- 
mediate and first degree examinations. A rating 
scale-—the Student Teacher Rating Scale was const- 
ructed to provide the criterion measure of student 
teaching. The dimensions of this scale were evolved 
through Flanagan’s ‘Critical Incidents Technique’. 
By this technique, teacher characteristics were ab- 
stracted from actual teaching situations. About 2,300 
reported “Critical Incidents” were scrutinised, classi- 
fied and categorised to evolve the dimensions. The 
reliability and validity of the rating scale were 
established, Correlations between the predictors and 
the criterion scores and the intercorrelations between 
the various predictor scores were computed. The 
technique of multiple regression analysis was used. 


All the correlations between predictor and cri- 
terion scores were found significant at .01 level. The 
intercorrelations between different predictor variables, 
except those between the two personality measures, 
were not significant. A multiple correlation coefficient 
of .565, between the predictors and the criterion of 
teaching success was obtained. The coefficient of mul- 
tiple determination worked out to 319 showed that 
just about 32 percent of the variance in the criterion 
was accounted for by whatever was measured by the 
five predictor variables taken together. Personality 
adjustment accounted for 23.6 percent of the varian- 
ce, Personality, thus, seemed to be the most important 
and intelligence the least important in predicting suc- 
cess in student teaching. The multiple R dropped by 
only .006 when the Jalota’s General Mental Ability 
Test was eliminated, but fell by 0.95 when the Wash- 
burne’s Social Adjustment Inventory was removed 
from the battery of predictors. If any one of the other 
variables was eliminated, the multiple R diminished 
by about .02. The beta coefficients for the different 
predictors were found to be .0855 (intelligence), 


.3627 (social adjustment), and .1506 (academic achi- 
evement). The beta coefficient for intelligence was 
not found to be significant. 


547. DOSAJH, N.L., Imagination and Maturity as 
Factors Indicative of Success in Teaching, Ph.D. 
Psy., Pan. U:, 1956. 


The objective of the study was to show the 
efficiency of the Horn-Hellersberg Test as a tool for 
measuring different levels of imagination and maturi- 
ty as indicators of success in the teaching profession. 

The sample of the study was drawn from the 
teacher trainees of the Government Training College, 
Jullundur, during the years 1951-52, 1952-53, 1953-54, 
and 1954-55. The Horn-Hellersberg Test and the 
Rorschach Ink Blot Test were used as research tools. 

The investigation revealed that (i) distribution 
of the scores on the Horn-Hellersberg Test was nor- 
mal, since the standard error of skewness was not 
significant; (ii) the contingency coefficient of correla- 
tion between levels of imagination of the Horn-Hel- 
lersberg Test and its parallel form, and also between 
levels of maturity on the Horn-Hellersberg Test and 
its parallel form were .65 and .59 respectively and 
the values of ratios were found to be significant be- 
yond .01 level of confidence; (iii) -the contingency 
coefficients between the Horn-Hellersberg Test 
and the Rorschach Ink Blot Test for imagina- 
tion and emotional maturity were found to be .79 
and .69, both being significant beyond .01 level; (iv) 
in order to show that imagination and maturity were 
indicative of success in the teaching profession, con- 
tingency coefficients of correlation between levels of 
imagination and maturity on the Horn-Hellersberg 
Test and levels of skill in teaching were calculated 
and were found to be .71 and .80. 


548. JANGIRA, N.K., Classroom Behaviour Train- 
ing of Teachers and its relationship with some 
selected measures of Pupils’ Criteria of Teacher 
Effectiveness, Ph.D. Edu., MSU, 1972. 


The purposes of the study were: (i) to test the 
effectiveness of ‘Classroom Behaviour Training’ based 
on interaction analysis vis-a-vis conventional pro- 
gramme of student teaching in developing respon- 
siveness, indirectness and flexibility of teacher influ- 
ence in the student-teachers; (ii) to investigate whe- 
ther the student-teachers sustain and carry over the 
classroom interaction patterns learnt in the training 
institute to their actual teaching performance when 
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they assume charge of their designated positions in 
the teaching profession after completion of their 
training; and (iii) to study the relationship between 
the ‘Classroom Behaviour Training’ imparted to the 
student-teachers and the performance of pupils under 
their charge on adjustment to home, school, teacher, 
and peers, their dependency level and classroom trust 
behaviour. 

The study employed pretest post-test control 
group design in two phases. In the study fourteen 
variables, namely, sex of the student-teachers, grade 
taught, subject taught, initial ability of student-tea- 
chers, contamination between the experimental and 
control groups, halo effect, intersession history, 
maturation, testing, regression, instrumentation, 
other teacher influence on pupils, pupils’ in- 
itial ability and treatment fidelity were con- 
trolled. As many as twenty — student-teachers 
and 398 pupils in their classes formed the 
sample. In the first phase, the experimental 
group of ten student-teachers received ‘Classroom 
Behaviour Training’ for eight weeks, while the cont- 
rol group continued with its conventional programme 
of student teaching. Pretraining and _ post-training 
observations of the two groups of student-teachers 
were made and analysed by using 2x2 covariance 
analysis adjusting post-training scores on classroom 
interaction patterns for pretraining scores. Three 
more post-training observations at different intervals 
were treated in the same way. In the second phase, 
pretest and post-test scores of pupils under the charge 
of the two groups of student-teachers on the Pre- 
Adolescent Adjustment Scale, the Pre-Adolescent 
Dependency Scale and Pre-Adolescent Classroom 
Trust Schedule were obtained and 2x2 ana- 
lysis of covariance technique for adjusting 
post-test scores for their initial ability was employed. 

The main findings of the study were : (i) ‘Class- 
room Behaviour Training’ did change the classroom 
interaction patterns of the student-teachers; (ii) after 
their student teaching, the student-teachers with 
‘Classroom Behaviour Training’ scored significantly 
higher on classroom interaction variables PPT, TRR, 
TOR, TRR 89, TQR 89, PIR, and MFR and scored 
significantly lower on PTT, PSC, CCR, and SSR 
than student-teachers who had undergone the conven- 
tional programme of student-teaching; (iii) the student- 
teachers with ‘Classroom Behaviour Training’ scored 
higher on PSSR than the student teachers who had 
undergone the conventional programme of student- 
teaching, but the difference was not significant; (iv) 
in post-training, the student-teachers with ‘Class- 
room Behaviour Training’ scored significantly lower 
on PSC than the other group of students 
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which had undergone the conyentional programme of 
student teaching, but the differences became non- 
significant in subsequent post-training measurements; 
(y) the student-teachers with ‘Classroom Behaviour 
Training’ sustained significant differences on class- 
room interaction patterns as compared to the student 
teachers with conventional student-teaching even 
after twentysix weeks of their training; (vi) the pupils 
under the student-teachers with ‘Classroom Behaviour 
Training’ scored higher on adjustment to school, ad- 
justment to teacher, general adjustment, dependency 
and classroom trust than pupils under student-tea- 
chers with the conventional programme of student 
teaching; and (vii) the pupils under the student-tea- 
chers with ‘Classroom Behaviour Training’ scored 
higher on adjustment to home and peers than the 
pupils under the student-teachers with conventional 
programme of student teaching. The differences, 
however, were not significant. 


549. JAY AMMA, M.S., Construction and Standar- 
disation of an Inventory for Predicting Teacher 
Efficiency (for the primary school teachers of 
Mysore State), Ph.D. Edu., MSU, 1962. 


The study was undertaken to construct and 
standardise an inventory for predicting teacher effi- 
ciency of primary school teachers particularly for use 
in Mysore State. 

The investigator prepared a questionnaire con- 
sisting of two parts—sixtyfive items in part A and 
thirtyfive in part B. The responses for part A were to 
be on a five point scale ranging from ‘strongly agree’ 
to ‘strongly disagree’. Responses for part B were 
to be made by selecting one of the probable reactions 
from the five alternatives provided. The variables 
studied were: (i) professional knowledge and skill; (ii) 
acquaintance with the principles of psychology; (iii) 
class management, school organisation and educa- 
tional administration; (iv) relationship with others; 
and (v) individual qualities of humour, patience and 
sympathy. The sample consisted of 500 teachers 
drawn from sixty institutions. One hundred and 
ninetyeight of them were women, and the rest were 
men. They were from both rural and urban areas, 
from junior primary, senior primary and the training 
institutions and also from other types of schools. The 
chi-square test was used to find the discriminating 
items. Biserial ‘ and the indices of difficulty 
value of the items were calculated. The scoring sys- 
tem consisted of weighted scores for all the 100 items. 
The reliability and validity of the present inventory 
were estimated by different techniques. Factor ana- 
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lysis was carried out to find out the factor composi- 
tion of the test. 

The reliability by test-retest method, split-half 
method, K-R method, Rulon’s formula and Flana- 
gan’s formula were .89, .86, .96, .93 and .87, respect- 
ively. The five subtests were correlated with 
the whole test and the coefficients of cor- 
relations and intercorrelations were more than 
.72. The coefficient of correlation between the 
marks of terminal examinations of fortyseven 
pupil teachers and the scores on the pre- 
sent inventory was found to be .66, The coefficient 
of correlation between the ratings of supervisors and 
the inventory scores was .31. The coefficient of 
correlation between the inventory scores and the 
evaluation of children by the teachers was found to 
be .46. The predictive validity coefficient of the pupil- 
teachers with the scores of final public examinations 
was .56. Factor analysis showed the presence of only 
one factor and the saturation values of the tests 
calculated by Spearman’s method and Thurstone’s 
centroid method were almost the same. The order of 
the subtests, in respect of saturation, showed that the 
first area was professional skill and interest, which 
was the best measure of efficiency. The other obser- 
vations were: (i) a teacher’s professional success was 
in no way influenced by sex or the locality of work 
and (ii) training, experience and qualifications could 
add to the professional success. 


550. KULANDAIVEL, K. and RAO, T. R. S. 
Qualities of a Good Teacher and a Good Stu- 
dent (a study in Student Ratings), R. K. Mis- 
sion Vidyalaya, Coimbatore, 1968. 


The study was undertaken to analyse the 
qualities of a good teacher and a good student as 
rated by students. 

The sample comprised 1227 boys and 1435 
girls from standards VI to XI of eleven schools of 
different types—public, private, single sex and coedu- 
cational. Two checklists for studying qualities, one 
for teachers and the other for students, were deve- 
loped. Information regarding sex, age, marks secured 
in the recent examination and occupation and income 
of the father was also gathered. 


of the study were 
a good teacher, 


The major findings 


as follows: (i) In the class 
as viewed by the students, teaches well, in- 


spires good qualities in the students and 
reteaches a lesson when not understood by the stu- 
dents; in his dealings with the students he treats them 
alike without showing caste prejudices; he reprimands 
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students for their follies then and there and tries to 
reform problem students; he is conscientious and acts 
as a guide to the students, (ii) The boys of different 
socio-economic backgrounds exhibited more heteroge- 
neity in their ratings than the girls, (iii) Not even one 
specific quality of the teacher was consistently rank- 
ed at the same level by the boys, while the girls were 
more uniform and consistent. (iv) A good student, as 
visualised by the group, reads well, secures good 
marks, behaves properly, acts according to the wishes 
of the teachers, respects the teachers, strives to keep 
up the prestige of the school, chooses other good 
students as friends, acts in a way that others benefit 
by his education, and loves and serves his country. 
(v) Both the boys and the girls laid greater stress on 
general behaviour of the students than on mere aca- 
demic achievement. (vi) There was no difference bet- 
ween ratings of boys and girls from different age 
groups with regard to student qualities. (vii) The 
students of different socio-economic backgrounds did 
not show any significant difference in their ratings 
with regard to student qualities. 


551. MANUEL, N.V., Conditions required for Qua- 
lity Teaching, The S.1.T.U. Council of Educa- 
tional Research, Madras, 1964. (NCERT 
financed) 


The investigation aimed at (i) collecting, inter- 
preting and presenting the relevant data on the sub- 
ject so that the findings might be of some use in 
educational planning; (ii) focussing the attention of 
teachers to this very important problem; and (iii) 
encouraging cross-fertilization of ideas so that the 
best practice discovered to be useful in some schools 
might be adopted and practised in others. 

The study was conducted on a sample of eight 
boys’, nine girls* and eighteen coeducational institu- 
tions of Madras and Chinglepet districts and of these, 
twentythree were urban and twelve were rural 
schools. The data were collected by using a ques- 
tionnaire constructed and finalised in a pilot study 
meant to provide information about the headmasters 
and organisational factors, teachers and methods of 
teaching, the role of professional associations, mate- 
rial facilities and requirements, the place of cocurri- 
cular activities and parent-school relationship. Inter- 
views with twentythree head masters supplemented 
the data. 

It was found that (i) parents preferred a school 
for the quality of its discipline, standard of teaching 
and results, and facilities for cocurricular activities; 
(ii) pupils preferred extra-curricular activities, where- 
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as teachers preferred discipline; (iii) material facili- 
ties, teaching aids, small classes, satisfactory living 
conditions, increased status of teachers, academic 
freedom to headmasters and teachers, free time to 
teachers, parental cooperation were the prerequisites 
of quality teaching; (iv) undisturbed school adminis- 
tration had a high positive correlation with $.S.L.C. 
results; (v) there were competent teachers for social 
studies; (vi) most of the headmasters attributed de- 
terioration in the standard (specially in English) to 
the home and school conditions: (vii) provision was 
made for helping backward pupils by giving them 
extra drill, special classes, etc.; (viii) atleast three 
schools had elaborate arrangements for recording all- 
round development of the pupils; (ix) though there 
was some special provision for the gifted children, yet 
it was inadequate in comparison to that of the back- 
ward pupils; (x) all the schools had teachers’ asso- 
ciations and majority of the best schools discussed 
a range of problems and some schools encouraged 
the teachers to better their qualifications; (xi) in 
general the government schools had more accommo- 
dation, better material facilities and used films 
and other mass media; and (xii) cocurricular 
activities constituted a criterion for quality teaching 
by pupils, teachers and parents, and most of the 
headmasters felt that these activities helped rather 
than hindered school work. 


552. MEHTA, V-B.. A Factorial Analysis of Teach- 
ing Ability of Graduate Pupil-Teachers of Se- 
condary Teachers’ Training Colleges, Ph.D. 
Edu., Nag. U., 1972. 


This investigation was limited to the pupil-tea- 
chers of secondary training colleges. It aimed at 
identifying the factor patterns of teaching ability of 
pupil-teachers. The major hypothesis was that there 
is an ability called teaching ability possessed by pupil- 
teachers and is maximally expressed in classroom 
teaching. The hypotheses examined in the study were: 
(i) the components of teaching ability are personality 
traits, the values accepted by pupil-teachers and their 
cognitive abilities; (ii) there is difference in the teach- 
ing ability components of male and female pupil- 
teachers; (iii) biographical variables like age, sex, 
graduation marks and experience are related to level 
of attainment in teaching; (iv) attainment marks are 
the criterion of measurement of teaching ability of 
pupil-teachers; (v) measures of personality, values, 
scholastic aptitude, graduation marks, age and ex- 
perience are the independent variables and the attain- 
ment marks in theory and practice are the dependent 


variables and the composite score is the best measure 
of teaching ability; (vi) abilities required for success 
in theory are different from those required for success 
in the classroom teaching; (vii) success in theory is 
directly proportional. to the success in practice tea- 
ching; and (viii) the constellation of abilities is the 
factor pattern and this pattern is different in the low 
achievers and high achievers from among the pupil- 
teachers, 

The sample consisted of 489 pupil-teachers in 
the year 1967-68 in the training colleges of Akola, 
Amraoti, Bhandara, Chanda, Nagpur and Wardha. 
There were thirtyseven variables of teaching ability. 

Cattell’s 16 PF Test, the Differential Aptitude Tests 
Battery and the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey’s Study of 
Values were used to measure the variables. The fol- 
lowing statistical techniques were used—mean, stan- 
dard deviation, correlation coefficients, and varimax 
rotated factor matrices. Sets relating to men pupil- 
teachers and women pupil-teachers were also sepa- 
rately analysed alongwith the total group. Multiple 
regression coefficients were calculated. The standard 
scores were calculated separately for high and low 
achievers, and were tested for significance. The pro- 
files as well as the graphs were drawn for the distri- 
bution of scores on different variables and the vector 
configurations of factor analysis results were prepar- 
ed. 

The important findings were as follows. There 
was a general ability called ‘Teaching Ability’ found 
asa factor highly loaded with achievement variables of 
training; the highest loading of this factor was from 
the total practice teaching marks which showed that 
maximum expression was given to this ability in class- 
room teaching. This finding supported the major 
hypothesis. In the total sample, eighteen factors were 
extracted by principal components and out of them 
sixteen had eigen values greater than one. In women 
pupil-teachers, the contribution of personality variab- 
les was more than in men. In both men and women, 
the cognitive abilities contributed more than the per- 
sonality variables. It was found that men were more 
outgoing, assertive, venturesome, shrewd and radical 
than the women pupil-teachers. Women, on the other 
hand were more tender. Men rated higher on verbal 
reasoning, theoretical values and economic values, 
whereas women were higher on aesthetic and reli- 
gious values. Men were higher on all biographical 
variables and women were higher on all the achieve- 
ment variables considered in the study. The proposed 
independent and dependent variables were accepted, 
but the contention that composite score was the best 
measure of teaching ability could not be established 
as the practice teaching total had the highest loading 
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on the “Teaching Ability’ factor. Success in theory was 


not found to be directly proportional to success in 
practice teaching. The high and low achievers show- 
ed significant differences on six personality variables. 
The high achievers were found to be more conscien- 
tious, venturesome, tender minded and experimenting, 
whereas the low achievers were more outgoing and 
imaginative. The high achievers were higher on all 
aptitudes of the Differential Aptitude Tests-Verbal 
Reasoning, Numerical Ability, Space Relations and 
Abstract Reasoning. They were higher on theoretical 
values also, and preferred to be practical. The low 
achievers had more teaching experience and had 
scored better at their first graduation examination 
than the high achievers. This showed that there was 
difference in the teaching ability of the high and low 
achievers. 


553, NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF BASIC EDU- 
CATION, Difficulties of Basic School Teachers, 
New Delhi, 1960. 


The purpose of the investigation was to find 
out the difficulties experienced by teachers of Basic 
schools in their day to day work with a view to pin- 
pointing the specific areas and grading them in order 
of priority for consideration of the authorities con- 


cerned. 


A questionnaire, consisting of two parts, was 
constructed. The first part mentioned ten broad areas 
of difficulty, i.e., difficulties pertaining to building, 
equipment, organisation, staff, craft, syllabus, teach- 
ing method, community living, teacher-pupil rela- 
tionship and attitude. In the second part, each of 
these areas was subdivided into specific items of di- 
fficulty. In the first part, the respondents were asked 
to rank according to the extent of acuteness and 
seriousness, the ten areas of difficulties, as 
felt by them, while in the second part they 
rate the different specific 


were requested to t 
items of difficulty on a four point scale. 
The data were collected from a represen- 


tative sample of 409 Basic school teachers of eleven 
erstwhile states. Teachers from both junior Basic 
and fullgrade Basic schools were represented in the 
sample. Statistical analysis was carried out for the total 
sample as well as for each state sample separately. 
Correlation analysis was made to study how far the 
rankings assigned to various difficulties by different 
regions agreed. Correlation coefficient was also found 
out for studying the agreement between the rankings 
given by teachers of junior Basic and fullgrade Basic 
schools as based on the pooled data. 


Some of the major findings of the study were: 
(i) though the order of priority regarding the serious- 
ness of the ten areas of difficulties varied from state 
to state, there was no evidence of any significant 
statistical difference between most of these rankings; 
(ii) problems relating to organisation, staff and atti- 
tude were felt more acutely in fullgrade Basic schools 
than in the junior Basic schools, while those relating 
to craft were more seriously felt in the junior Basic 
schools, but the overall rankings for the ten areas of 
difficulties were not significantly different in the two 
cases; (iii) the specific items of difficulty which were 
felt acutely by a majority of respondents and which 
were also common among most of the regions related 
to lack of proper facilities for libraries (separate room 
for library, adequate number of books), paucity of 
literature, difficulties pertaining to craft work and 
provision of residential quarters for the teachers. 


554. PANGOTRA, N.N., A Study of the Effects of 
Feedback from Different Sources on the Class- 
room Behaviour of Student Teachers using the 
Technique of Interaction Analysis, Ph.D, Edu., 
MSU, 1972. 


This investigation aimed at studying (i) the 
classroom verbal behaviour of B.Ed. student-teachers 
preparing themselves for the teaching profession and 
(ii) whether interaction analysis feedback provided 
by different sources exhibit modification and im- 
provement of teaching behaviour in the predicted 
direction, and if so to what extent. 


The method of inquiry adopted a pretest and 
post-test design to compare the effects of different 
forms of feedback on the scores obtained by groups 
of students on a schedule of interaction analysis. A 
random sample of fortyeight women student-teachers 
was drawn from a population of the B.Ed. unmarri- 
ed women student-teachers of a college of education 
for women in Punjab. Flanders Interaction Analysis 
Category System was used as a research tool. 


The study revealed that interaction analysis 
can be an effective feedback mechanism and student- 
teachers who received interaction analysis feedback 
made significant gain in the predicted direction in 
their use of the specific teacher verbal behaviour. 
Some changes were found in certain patterns of tea- 
ching behaviour of the treatment group as compared 
to that of the control group, i.e., the group of student- 
teachers with traditional student teaching programme. 
Teachers of treatment group praised or encouraged 
pupil actions or behaviours more than the control 
group teachers, They accepted, clarified, developed, 
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compared or summarised ideas suggested by pupils 
more than the teachers in the control group. They 
gave less directions, commands, or orders with which 
a pupil was expected to comply. They elicited more 
student-initiated student talk, made more indirect 
talk as opposed to direct talk and made more praise 
extension than the control group teachers, They were 
more responsive to the ideas suggested by the pupil 
and pupil initiation as they made more extension of 
ideas suggested by the pupils as compared to the 
teachers in the control group. They made less negative 
affective talk, and asked more questions while 
guiding the content oriented part of class discussion. 
Thus, they solicited more pupil reaction to certain 
ideas which they thought important and checked on 
their understandings more than the control group 
teachers. They developed a skill to respond to pupil 
talk with questions compared to their tendency to 
lecture and developed a skill to praise or integrate 
pupil ideas more into classroom discussions at the 
moment pupil stopped talking. They made more ex- 
tension of pupil-initiated pupil talk than the teachers 

- in the control group. The status of the supervisor 
engaged in feedback of information to the student- 
teachers played a significant role to modify the 
teaching behaviour. 


555. PRASAD, M., Evaluation of Professional Effi- 
ciency (Abilities) of Primary School Teachers 
in service, Ph.D. Edu., Sag. U., 1970. 


The purpose of the present investigation was to 
evaluate the professional efficiency of primary school 
teachers, both male and female, working in Madhya 
Pradesh. Professional efficiency has been stu- 
died from three angles, namely, (i) efficiency 
in classroom teaching, (ii) efficiency in orga- 
nising curricular activities and (iii) efficiency 
in organising activities related to school-com- 
munity relationship aspect of school life. 

The sample of the study comprised 1951 tea- 
chers (male and female) and 1000 students of class 
VIII. A research tool for measuring professional effi- 
ciency of inservice primary teachers was developed 
and standardised. To evaluate the teacher, the crite- 
ria accepted were (i) presage criterion, (ii) process 
criterion and (iii) product criterion. Under presage 
criterion, intelligence of teachers was measur- 
ed, whereas under product criterion, teacher 
aptitude was measured. To study the profes- 
sional efficiency of teachers under process cri- 
terion, teacher efficiency observation schedule 
was developed and validated. Validity of the tool 
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was calculated on the basis of “residual pupils’ gain” 
and “experts’ rating on sociometry’’. Reliability and 
standard scores of the measure were calculated. Fac- 
tors affecting pupil achievement other than the teacher 
were controlled and teacher efficiency was measured 
in four subjects, namely, Hindi, social studies, gene- 
ral science and mathematics. Academic and adminis- 
trative problems of the teachers were also studied. 
The tool covered general efficiency level, reasons for 
falling standards in teaching efficiency, and measures 
for rating teaching efficiency on twentyfive points 
through a five point rating scale which was adminis- 
tered to teachers, education officers, and guardians. 

The investigation resulted into development of 
the Teacher Efficiency Observation Schedule—a stan- 
dardised research tool for measuring teacher efficien- 
cy. An intensive historical study of teachers’ role in 
different periods in India and other countries was 
made. Different methods of assessing teacher effi- 
ciency were critically evaluated. The teacher efficien- 
cy scale developed here can be used by supervisors 
and other educational administrative officers. 


556. QURAISHI, Z.M., Personality, Attitudes and 
Classroom Behaviour of Teachers, Ph.D. Edu., 
MSU, 1972. 


The objectives of the research were: (i) to 
study the relationship between four dimensions of 
teacher behaviour, viz., proportion of indirect be- 
haviour to direct behaviour—I|D ratio, pro- 
portion of motivating behaviour to controll- 
ing behaviour—ild ratio, proportion of tea- 
cher behaviour to student behaviour—T\S ratio and 
teacher behaviour of accepting students’ ideas plus 
one dimension of student behaviour (student initia- 
tion) with certain personality traits and attitudes of 
teachers; (ii) to predict the above mentioned five 
behaviour dimensions on the basis of personality 
traits and attitudes; and (iii) to study the effect of 
personality on proportion of indirect behaviour to 
direct behaviour (IjD ratio). 

The sample of the study consisted of 200 tea- 
chers, drawn from twentyone secondary schools. 
Flanders Interaction Analysis Category System was 
used for observing and recording teachers’ classroom 
verbal behaviour. Thurstone Temperament Schedule 
was employed to assess the personality traits, and atti- 
tude scales constructed by Wandt, Glassey, and Patel 
were adapted to measure attitudes. Pearson’s product- 
moment correlaion technique, stepwise regression 
analysis, and t test technique were used for analysing 
the data. 
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The study revealed the following: (i) Teachers’ 
verbal behaviour in the classroom was related in a 
small measure to their personality and attitudes. (ii) 
Teachers’ attitude towards democratic classroom pro- 
cedures correlated significantly (at .05 level) with I/D 
and ‘id ratios. The coefficient of correlation with I/D 


ratio was .15 and with ild ratio .17. (iii) 
The correlation coefficient of reflective trait 
with I/D ratio was —.16 (significant at .05 
level). (iv) Sociable trait was significantly (ai 


.05 level) related to student initiation. The correla- 
«tion between the two variables was —.15, (v) Reflec- 
tive trait and attitude towards democratic classroom 
procedures were found to be the best predictors of 
I\D ratio, which was predicted to the extent of four 
percent. (vi) In the prediction of ijd ratio, attitude 
towards democratic classroom procedures, reflective 
trait, attitude towards management and sociable trait 
were found to be the best predictors. They predicted 
ijd ratio to the extent of eight percent. (vii) Teacher 
behaviour of accepting students’ ideas could not be 
predicted significantly by any of the predictor vari- 


ables. (viii) Sociable trait was found to be 
the best predictor of student initiation, It 
predicted student initiation to the extent of 


2.25 percent. (ix) T\S ratio could not be pre- 
dicted significantly by any of the fifteen pre- 
dictor variables. (x) Direct and indirect teachers did 
not differ significantly from each other on the seven 
personality traits, implying that personality does not 
affect teacher behaviour. 


557. ROY, BINA, Relationship between the Mea- 
sures of Success of Teachers as Students 
under Training and as Teachers in Schools, 
Ph.D. Edu., Del. U., 1965. 


The present investigation was an attempt to 
study the relationship of success of teachers when 
they were students under training in an institute of 
education in Delhi and when they were in service 
in local secondary schools. The purpose was also to 
make an appraisal of the teacher education pro- 
gramme followed in the institution. Other objectives 
of the study were, (i) to find out the sex difference 
in teaching success as indicated by the assessment 
given by the training college staff during the period 
of their training, (ii) to find out, if any discrepancy 
existed between the training college assessments and 
(a) principals’ ratings, and (b) pupils’ rankings, and 
“between the principals’ ratings and pupils’ ratings of 
teachers with respect to teacher effectiveness. 


The research tools used as measures of success 
were, (i) preservice measure of success—the Central 
Institute of Education Scholar’s Record Card, Part B 
(Practical work), (ii) inservice measures of success— 
principals’ ratings and pupils’ rankings of teachers and 
(iii) case studies of selected teachers. As a correla- 
tional study, the main statistic used was product 
moment correlation. The principals’ ratings and 
pupils’ rankings of teachers were converted into nume- 
rical values and standard scores, respectively, to 
make them comparable to the scores on the CIE 
Scholar’s Record Card, 

The study revealed that (i) regarding teacher 
effectiveness, there was a greater agreement between 
persons who had similar background of educational 
and professional experiences than between those who 
differed in these respects; (ii) the training college staff 
and the school principals had more in common with 
each other in judging the teachers than either 
group had with the secondary school pupils; (iii) 
the teachers’ role as ‘director of learning’ appeared to 
be a more tangible criterion than any other in the 
determination of teacher effectiveness; (iv) in deter- 
mining teacher effectiveness, pooled judgements were 
likely to yield better results than individual assess- 
ments: (v) other factors besides classroom teaching 
seemed to exert powerful influence on the school prin- 
cipals in their assessment of teachers; (vi) there was 
no characteristic pattern of difference between suc- 
cessful male and female teachers; and (vii) none of 
the devices used was adequate to measure teacher 
effectiveness. 


558. ROY, B., Changing Teacher Behaviour through 
Feedback, NCERT, New Delhi, 1970. 


The objectives of this research were (i) to iden- 
tify some ideal classroom behaviours of teachers for 
using them as feedback strategies and (ii) to tryout 
and establish the most effective strategy of feedback | 
for changing teachers’ classroom behaviours. 


The study was confined to the teachers of so- 
cial studies, elementary mathematics, general science 
and languages like Hindi, English and Sanskrit of 
grade VI of middle schools. Sixteen schools were 
selected from Bikaner, Rajasthan. A total of fiftyfour 
teachers, both male and female, was included 
in the study. The questionnaires for teachers’ self 
rating (TSR), teachers’ peer rating (TPR) and pupils’ 
observations of the learning atmosphere (POLA) 
were prepared. Flanders’ ten category system was 
used to provide feedback from the external observer. 
Twenty items were included in TSR, TPR and 
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POLA. Twelve items of the questionnaires were 
taken from the study reported by Gage, Runkel and 
Chatterjee (1963) and eight items were added to 
make the list of twenty items. The response mecha- 
nism varied in these questionnaires. Feedback profor- 
mas were prepared to send them to teachers. 

The following were the findings of the study. 
Tn all the four feedback strategies, the percentage of 
improvement was fairly high, it was above sixty 
percent; this percentage belonged to the teachers 
and subsequent changes took place in their beha- 
viour as a result of feedback. Some teachers, how- 
ever, did not change at all. The change strategies 
were effective in case of some of the items of tea- 
cher behaviour. The results of the pupils’ observa- 
tions and the teachers’ self-ratings were in the first 
two positions, while exteenal observations and 
peers’ ratings were among the last two positions. It 
was found that the pupils’ observation and teachers’ 
self-rating feedback were most important things in 
the teaching-learning situation. Those teachers who 
cared for the likes or dislikes of the pupils and 
who introspected or retrospected the teaching-learning 
situation, had better chances of being successful in 
their profession, The observations and peer-ratings 
data did not help much in professional growth. 


559. SAMANTAROY, G. K.’ A Study of Teacher 
Attitude and its Relationship with Teaching 
Efficiency, Ph.D. Edu., Sam. U., 1971. 


The purpose of this study was to investigate 
into the possible nature of relationship among tea- 
cher attitude, teacher adjustment and teaching effi- 
ciency. The hypotheses laid down for testing were 
(a) teacher attitude and teacher adjustment are posi- 
tively correlated; (b) teacher attitude influences tea- 
ching efficiency; and (c) teacher adjustment influ- 
ences teaching efficiency. 

A sample of 320 graduate teachers — 268 men 
and 52 women — of the secondary schools of Orissa 
State was selected by stratified random sampling tech- 
nique. Location wise breakup of the sample 
showed 149 urban teachers and 171 rural 
teachers. The tools used in the investigation 
for measuring the variables were: (i) the 
Teacher Attitude Scale, (ii) the Score Card, and 
(ii) the Bell's Adjustment Inventory. The teacher 
attitude scale developed by the investigator was a 
battery of five 21-item scales, each measuring a par- 
ticular attitude continuum and the total scale mea- 
suring an overall attitude of the teachers. The atti- 
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tude objects chosen for the scale were (i) the tea- 
ching profession, (ii) the educational administration, 
(iii) the pupils, (iv) the subject of teaching and (v) 
the community. The validity and the reliability co- 
efficients were found to be reasonably high, i.e., .57 
and .83, respectively. The Score Card used in the 
study for measuring teaching efficiency was developed 
earlier by the investigator following a model 
suggested by the Cooperative Study of Secon- 
dary School Standards, Washington. The Bell’s Ad- 
justment Inventory was used for measuring teacher 
adjustment in different areas. The measures of cen- , 
tral tendency and variability were computed for nec- 
essary interpretation. By splitting the entire sample into 
different subsamples, six contrasts were built in and 
a subsample analysis was conducted testing the sig- 
nificance of difference between the means and var- 
iances of each of the contrasts in respect of each 
of the three scales, 


The correlation coefficient between the two 
variables, viz., teacher attitude and teacher adjust- 
ment, was computed. The Pearson’s r turned out to 
be .49 and was found to be significant. The data 
obtained were plotted in two different scattergrams, 
viz., the Teacher Attitude Scale versus the Score 
Card, and the Adjustment Inventory versus the 
Score Card. In the former, the contour of the points 
was found to be more or less circular and in the 
latter, it was of an irregular shape. When a test of 
linearity of relationship for each of the contrasts 
was made, it indicated a significant departure from 
linearity. Further investigation was conducted to 
see, if an exponential or a logarithmic curve would 
fit in the data. But no linear relationship between 
the two variables of each of the contrasts was found. 
Therefore, to arrive at a definite conclusion about 
the two other hypotheses, a non-parametric test was 
conducted. For the first contrast, the data were ar- 
ranged into a 3x3 contingency table and for the 
second into a 3x4 table. When the chi-square test was 
applied to each of these, for the first, the chi- 
square value turned out to be 10.77 and for the sec- 
ond, 14.57. These values were found to be greater 
than the tabulated values of chi-square for four and 
six degrees of freedom, respectively, at the .05 level 
of significance. The chi-square test showed that there 
existed some degree of positive relationship bet- 
ween the variables—teacher attitude and teaching 
efficiency, thereby showing that superior efficiency 
goes with favourable attitude, and vice versa. It also 
showed a positive relationship between the variables, 
viz., teacher adjustment and teaching efficiency 
thereby showing that superior efficiency goes with 
good adjustment, and vice versa. 
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560. SANTHANAM, M. R., A Study of the Pat- 
terns of Teacher Influence in Some Selected 
Schools, Ph.D, Edu., MSU, 1972. 


The investigator sought to study the patterns 
of teacher behaviour in relation to (i) age, (ii) re- 
cency of training, (iii) experience, (iv) sex, (v) mari- 
tal status of the teacher, and also (vi) the subject 
matter being taught by him. The study framed six 
hypotheses for verification: (i) age of the teacher ex- 
erts an overall negative effect on his indirect influ- 
ence, (ii) recency of training of the teacher bears an 
overall negative effect on his indirect influence, (iii) 
experience of the teacher bears an overall negative 
effect on his indirect influence, (iv) women teachers 
are more indirect in their influence than men tea- 
chers, (v) unmarried teachers are more indirect in 
their influence than married teachers, and (vi) tea- 
chers differ in their influence patterns when the sub- 
ject taught by them is altered. 


The study was conducted with two samples. 
The first sample consisted of 174 secondary teachers 
of Gujarat. The first five hypotheses relating to the 
independent variables of age, experience, recency 
of training, sex and marital status of the teachers 
were tested with the help of this sample. Each 
teacher was observed twice which resulted in (174x2) 
348 classroom observations, The second sample 
consisted of thirtytwo primary and upper 
primary school teachers of Madras city. Each 
teacher was observed twice for half an hour for 
each of the six subjects taught by him. This amount- 
ed to 384 (32x2x6) classroom observations. The 
whole sample thus consisted of 732 observa- 
tions of half an hour duration each. The classroom 
observations were done with the help of Flanders 
Interaction Analysis Category System (FIACS), fol- 
lowing all the directions given in Flanders’ Manual. 
Matrices (10x10) were prepared. Besides I/D and 
ild, many other indices from the matrices were wor- 
ked out. These primary indices were statistically 
treated with the help of correlation, partial correla- 
tion, analysis of variance and t test in order to test 
the hypotheses. 

The following were the principal findings: (i) 
The first three hypotheses were not retained since 
age, recency of training and experience of the 
teacher did not seem to affect teacher influence in 
terms of ild and I|D. (ii) The male teachers, on an 
average, were more indirect than the female teachers 
on the criterion of ild, but not on the criterion of 
JD. (iii) the unmarried teachers, on an average, were 
more indirect than the married teachers on the cri- 
terion of ild, but not on the criterion of I|D. (iv) The 


teachers differed significantly in their influence pat- 
terns (in terms of both IID and ijd) when the sub- 
ject taught by them was altered. 


561. SHARMA, R. A., A Study of the Relation- 
ship of Predictors of Teacher-Effectiveness at 
Elementary Level and Follow-up after one 
Year of Training, D.Phil. Edu., Mee. U., 1971. 


The investigation aimed at studying the rela- 
tionship between characteristics possessed by tea- 
chers and teacher effectiveness with a view to 
predicting teacher success. 


Teacher characteristics were selected on the 
basis of (i) teacher aptitude test scores, (ii) acade- 
mic grades, (iii) teaching experience, (iv) socio- 
economic status and (v) sex. Teacher effectiveness 
was evaluated on the basis of (i) U.P. Departmental 
Examination marks in theory and practice during the 
training course (as presage criterion), (ii) the person- 
ality rating scores of trainees (as presage criterion) 
and (iii) supervisors’ ratings of classroom teaching 
during training period (as process criterion). To es- 
timate the relationship between teacher character- 
istics and teacher effectiveness after one year of train- 
ing, a follow-up study was conducted which inclu- 
ded (i) personality rating scores by headmasters (as 
presage criterion), (ii) classroom rating scores by 
colleagues and the investigator (as process criterion), 
(iii) pass percentage of the students taught by the 
teacher (as product criterion), (iv) evaluation through 
self-perception (as the presage criterion), (v) the 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory scores (as 
the presage criterion) and (vi) observation data of 
classroom verbal interaction by Flanders Category 
System. A representative sample consisting of 700 
teachers (269 female and 431 male) obtained from 
normal government schools of Uttar Pradesh was 
used in the study. The research tools used for the 
study were: (i) a rating scale for measuring teacher 
effectiveness, (ii) a rating scale for measuring tea- 
chers’ personality, (iii) the Teaching Aptitude Test 
developed by Pandey, (iv) a classroom teaching eva- 
luation form, (v) an inventory of self-appraisal for tea- 
chers, (vi) teacher information sheet, (vii) the Minne- 
sota Teacher Attitude Inventory and (viii) observation 
data sheet. Multiple correlation technique, using 
Aitken’s method of pivotal condensation was used 
to analyse the data, Multiple regression equations 
were obtained for the criterion variables, viz., (i) 
personality rating scores, (ii) classroom rating scores 
and (iii) the final theory examination marks. 
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It was found that the variables accounted for 
seventeen, twenty and twenty percent of variance 
of the three criterion variables, respectively. The sex 
variable, as a predictor, was found to be relevant for 
predicting personality aspects, but not necessarily for 
classroom ratings. As regards classroom verbal in- 
teraction analysis, it was found that the teacher 
talk seemed to have negative correlation with scores 
on the Teaching Aptitude Test and academic grades, 
whereas the teacher indirect influence seemed to have 
a high positive association with scores on the Tea- 
ching Aptitude Test and academic grades and at 
the same time pupil talk seemed to have a high 
association with academic grades and scores on the 
Teaching Aptitude Test and little association with 
age and socio-economic status. On the whole, the 
combination of five predictors, i.e., teaching aptitude, 
academic grades, socio-economic status, teaching ex- 
perience and age, in order of their arrangement, 
appeared to be sound predictor of teacher effect- 
iveness. 


562. SHARMA, S., Relationship between Patterns 
of Teacher Classroom Behaviour and Pupils’ 
Attainment in terms of Instructional Objectives, 
Ph.D. Edu., MSU, 1972. 


The major objective of the study was to find 
out the relative effectiveness of four different pat- 
terns of teacher classroom behaviour, viz., (i) nar- 
ration, (ii) open questions, (iii) narrow questions 
and (iv) narrow questions with feedback, upon 
pupils’ attainment in terms of the instructional ob- 
jectives of knowledge, comprehension and applica- 
tion. The following were the hypotheses tested: (i) 
there will be no difference in the pupil attainment 
in terms of knowledge objective, when the pupils 
are being taught through either of the four patterns; 
(ii) there will be relatively low pupil attainment in 
terms of comprehension and application objectives, 
when the pupils are being taught through pattern I 
as compared to the other three patterns, and (iii) 
there will be comparatively high pupil attainment 
in terms of application objective when the pupils are 
being (aught through pattern II, 


Three female teachers of the same age and ex- 
perience were trained to produce the four patterns 
of behaviour. The sample consisted of 416 boys and 
557 girls of fortyeight classes of grade VII of Muni- 
cipal Corporation schools of Baroda city. They 
Were randomly assigned to different treatments-— 
twelve classes for each. A pretest and post-test de- 
sign with four replications was used to see the effect 


of four treatments applied by three teachers. A unit 
on ‘Aryans’ from the course content of grade VIII 
was taught during all the treatments. The Flanders 
Interaction Analysis Category System was used for 
the purpose of training the teachers to produce the 
desired patterns. The Desai-Bhatt Verbal Group 
Test of Intelligence was used for finding out the IQ 
of the pupils. The Achievement Test in History for 
grade VII, constructed and standardised by Jhaveri, 
was used for the pretest. The post-treatment attain- 
ment test was constructed on the basis of the three 
instructional objectives. Special lesson plans were 
prepared for the four selected patterns of teacher 
behaviour. Descriptive statistics, product-moment 
correlations, three-way analysis of variance and ana- 
lysis of covariance were used in the study for analy- 
sing and interpreting the data. 

The findings of the study were: (i) pattern III 
(involving narrow questions) was found to be more 
effective as compared to the other three patterns with 
respect to pupil attainment in terms of know- 
ledge objective; (ii) though pattern I (involving nar- 
ration) showed comparatively low pupil attainment 
in terms of comprehension objective, none of the 
patterns showed any differential effect on the 
pupil attainment in terms of comprehension objec- 
tive; (iii) pattern MI (involving narrow questions) was 
found to be the most effective pattern as regards 
the pupil attainment in terms of comprehension ob- 
jective; and (iv) pattern II (involying open questions) 
did not show any effect upon pupil attainment in 
terms of application objective, rather none of the 
patterns produced any differential effect in achieving 
this objective. 


563. SINGH, M., A Study of the Teacher Trainees’ 
Performance in relation to certain Intellectual 
Abilities, Ph.D. Psy., Pan. U., 1970. 


This study aimed at locating certain intellec- 
tual and non-intellectual variables related to the 
performance in school papers and teaching skill 
of the postgraduate teacher trainees of the Punjab. 


The subjects for the first phase were drawn 
from a teachers’ college in the district of Ludhiana. 
The sample comprised sixtytwo trainees with rural 
background and eightytwo with urban background. 
Age of the sample ranged upto thirtysix years with a 
mean age of 23.42. The study was conducted in 
three stages. The first stage of the investigation was 
exploratory in nature, using intellectual and non- 
intellectual variables. The results, thus obtained. 
were used to develop regression equation to predict 
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the performance of the teacher trainees to be conse- 
quently selected. In the second stage, two pre- 
diction studies were conducted one for boys (N=59) 
and another for girls (N68). In the third stage, fac- 
tor analysis was carried out to find the factorial struc- 
ture of the intellectual and non-intellectual -abilities 
of the teacher trainees. Research tools used in this 
investigation included: (i) Factor B Cattell’s 16 PF 
Inventory; (ii) the Raven’s Progressive Matrices; (iii) 
the Maudsley Personality Inventory; (iv) the Indian 
adaptation of Allport A-S Reaction Study; (v) Hindi 
version of the Cattell’s 16 PF Form (Ka); (vi) the 
Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values (adapted 
version); and (vii) a scale for measuring attitude 
towards teaching profession, prepared by the investi- 
gator. 


The results of the first phase of the study 
showed that the significant predictors of perfor- 
mance in theory papers were two indices of in- 
telligence, two indices of early academic achieve- 
ment, dimensions on the Allport A-S Reaction Study, 
the factors measured by Cattell’s 16 PF Inven- 
tory and interest in aesthetics. The study 
showed that none of the above mentioned predictors 
could predict all the criteria effectively. The regres- 
sion equation analysis, however, showed that the im- 
provement in forecasting efficiency in theory papers 
was much more when the prediction was done on 
the basis of the combination of intellectual and non- 
intellectual factors than when the prediction done by 
taking these factors separately. The gain of twenty- 
three percent efficiency in the prediction of per- 
formance, with this approach, was much higher than 
that of the probable efficiency of five percent obtain- 
ed through unsystematic interviews. The predictors 
for performance in teaching skill were measures of 
ascendance, extraversion, intelligence and early aca- 
demic achievement. The second stage of the study 
was meant for cross validating the regression equa- 
tions for the criterion variables. The Pearson’s ‘r’ bet- 
ween predicted and obtained scores in theory 
papers was .44 for men and .56 for women, both 
were significant at .01 level. For teaching skill, the 
values of ‘r’ for women and men were .10 and .16, res- 
pectively which were not significant. The principal 
component analysis followed by varimax rotation 
resulted in twelve factors. The first factor clearly 
brought together “Pathological Primaries”. The 
other extracted factors were “Academic Achieve- 
ment” and “Extraversion versus Introversion’’. No 
attempts were made to name factors IV and V al- 
though these factors were having high loadings on 
Aesthetic Interest, Factor E of 16 PF, Factor M of 


16 PF, Religious Interest (=, Factor F of 16 


PF (+), Factor L of 16 PF (—), Factor I of 16 
PF (—) and Factor A of 16 PF (+). Sixth factor 
shared its loadings with Intelligence (+), Factor A 
of 16 PF (—) and Factor Q2 of 16 PF (+). Factor 
VIL shared its loadings with Economic Interest (—-), 
Religious Interest (+) and Factor Q1 of 16 PF (—). 
Factor VIII shared its loadings with Intelligence 
(—), Factor B of 16 PF (—), Factor G of 16 PF (—) 
and Factor L of 16 PF (—). Factor IX shared its 
loadings with Theoretical Interest (+), Aesthetic 
Interest (—), Political Interest (—) and Factor A 
of 16 PF (—). Factor X was named as ‘Self-control’. 
Factor XI shared its loadings with Political Interest 
(+) and Factor N of 16 PF(+). Factor XII shared 
its loadings with Economic Interest (+-), Social In- 
terest (—), Attitudes towards teaching (—) and Fac- 
tor F of 16 PF(—). To sum up, factors IV, VII, 
IX, XI and XII described personality characteristics 
of persons with dominant Aesthetic, Religious, The- 
oretical, Political and Economic Interests. Factors 
VI and VIII described characteristics related to non- 
verbal and verbal intelligence. 


564. SURAJ, BALRAM, An Assessment of In- 
tellectual Efficiency and Self-Acceptance of 
Teacher Trainees as related to their Skill in 
Teaching, Ph.D. Psy., Pan. U., 1965. 


The purpose of the study was to find out the 
relationship existing between teacher trainees’ intel- 
lectual efficiency, self-acceptance and teaching skill. 


The study was conducted on a sample of 400 
students (200 males and 200 females) attending tea- 
cher training prograinmes at the graduate level in the 
Punjab. The California Psychological Inventory which 
gives Intellectual Efficiency (IE) and Self-Acceptance 
(SA) scores, and Teacher Quality Rating Form which 
gives twelve subscores of teacher’s qualities were 
administered to the subjects. The reliability coeffi- 
cients of IE and SA were .89 and .86, respectively. 
The mean reliability coefficient of twelve subscores of 
the ratingform was .87 (N=50). The teaching skill 
(TS) test was not pretested, but its dependability was 
established by finding correlations between the three 
evaluative markings of teaching skill of teacher trai- 
nees from the previous five sessions. The 
mean reliability coefficients varied from .74 to .85 
(N varying from 158 to 193). 


The study revealed the following: (i) The sex 
differences in the three relationships (IE-TS), (SA-TS) 
and (IE-SA) were significant at .01 level. (ii) The co- 
efficient of correlation between IE and SA of the 
sample was comparable with the coefficient of correla- 
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tion of the original California Psychological Inventory. 
(iii) It was found that the coefficient of correlation 
was significant between IE and TS with respect to pre- 
dictive value. The predictive value of IE for determin- 
ing teaching skill was found to be much more than 
that of SA. The forecasting efficiency of the test was 
fiftyseven percent while that of SA test was fortyfive 
percent. The coefficient of determination suggested 
that most of the variance in TS could be attributed 
to or associated with variance in teaching effectiveness 
(TE) and only a little of it to the variance in SA. 


(iv) The regression equation yielded the pre- 


dictive value of teaching effectiveness (TE), 
given a trainee’s score on JE andlor SA, 
Multiple R of this value of TE, was .87 


for males and .86 for females. (v) Beta coeffi- 
cients proved that when the variabilities of the tests 
were all equal and the scoring units were comparable, 
IE had proportionately greater influence than SA in 
determining teaching efficiency and the proportion 
of independent contribution of IE and SA to TS was 
approximately 5:1. 


13_ 


Teacher Education 
A Trend Report 


B. P. LULLA 
L. P. SINGH 


INTRODUCTION 


Of late, teacher education has received special 
attention from the educational planners as well as the 
educational researchers. The teacher is now consider- 
ed as the main spring for all educational innova- 
tions in every country. In India, teacher has always 
enjoyed a prominent position in the system of edu- 
cation and his behaviour has been watched with 
utmost care and caution from the earliest days. Now 
in free India, again the teacher and his preparation 
has received a limelight from the expert bodies re- 
porting on the reforms of education. It is obvious 
that the future of a nation depends upon the quality of 
the teachers, the country has. 


Hence it is in the fitness of things that more and 
more research studies are focussed on the problems 
of teacher education in India and abroad. The pre- 
sent teacher education practices are now challenged 
and the role of the teacher in a changing society is re- 
assessed from a scientific viewpoint. The concept of a 
good teacher of the past is no more valid in the pre- 
sent context of education. Teacher effectiveness and 
teacher behaviour are the new targets towards which 
the educational researchers are heading with the help 
of scientific tools of measurements. Various indivi- 
duals and institutions have undertaken research 
studies on different aspects of teacher education in 
India. 

This chapter includes twentyseven doctoral 
theses and nineteen research projects completed in 
India so far. However, the analytical studies on tea- 
cher behaviour are discussed in the previous chapter. 
The studies under review have been classified as 


follows: 


Area I — Selection criteria, abilities and qualities 
of teachers (8+3*), 
Area II — Preservice and inservice training of tea- 
chers (8). 
Area II — Workload, job expectations and difficul- 
ties experienced by teachers (8+1*). 
Area IV — Procedures and practices of teacher 
education in India (12). 
Area V — Personality variables of teachers (10). 
It is felt from the review of the above studies 
that the themes have been repeated by some inves- 
tigators on different samples and in different geogra- 
phical areas. Most of the studies are descriptive in 
approach using historical development, survey through 
questionnaires and interview techniques, There is no 
study which covers the whole country in any single 
aspect of teacher education, All the studies relaic 
to the teachers of elementary and secondary schools 
except one which is a survey of the problems and 
attitudes of university teachers of Bihar universities. 
The details of the studies are given below. 


SELECTION CRITERIA, ABILITIES AND 
QUALITIES OF TEACHERS 


A few studies on selection, qualities and char- 
acteristics of successful teachers have been made. 
Jayamma (1962)* constructed and standardised an 
‘Inventory for Predicting Teacher Efficiency’ for 
the primary school teachers of Mysore State. Anand 
(1961) tried to make an assessment of teacher quali- 
ties for the selection of male school teachers. A 
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study on evaluation of professional efficiency of pri- 
mary school teachers in service was conducted by 
Prasad (1970)*. An analytical study on the quality of 
teachers under training has been carried out by 
Adaval (1952)*. Bhattacharya and Shah (1966) de- 
veloped an instrument for the selection of primary 
and secondary school teachers. Pandya (1972) de- 
signed a test to measure the various traits needed 
to be present in an individual to become a good pro- 
fessional in teaching. Sherry (1964) prepared 
a battery of psychological tests for prediction of 
success in teaching. An aptitude test for secondary 
school teachérs was constructed and standardised by 
Shah (1962). Pandey (1968) and Sharma (1969) also 
developed teaching aptitude tests for elementary 
school teachers. Sharma (1970) studied the objectives 
of undergraduate teacher education. Tiwari (1968) 
made an enquiry into the cultural background and 
the necessity of cultural training of pupil-teachers 
in Basic Training Institutions of Madhya Pradesh. 
He found a positive correlation between the cultural 
background of the trainees and their educational 
achievement. 

The variables with regard to the qualities of 
teachers generally studied are (i) professional know- 
ledge and skill, (ii) acquaintance with the principles of 
psychology, (iii) class management, school organisa- 
tion and educational administration, (iv) relationship 
with others and (v) individual qualities of humour, 
patience and sympathy. Prasad (1970)* studied one 
more variable of organising activities related to 
school-community relationship. For the assessment of 
qualities relevant to success in teaching, generally 
three approaches for estimating teacher performance 
were followed, viz., ranking by class students, by col- 
leagues and heads of institutions. An effort seems 
to have been made through psychological tests for 
prediction of success in teaching to test the hypotheses: 
(i) teaching effectiveness is associated with physical, 
intellectual, social and emotional equipments of the 
teachers; (ii) success in teaching is determined by 
the teacher's interest in children and teaching: (iii) 
Success in teaching is related to the teacher’s attitude 
towards teaching; and (iv) a combination of measures 
of intelligence, personality, interest and aptitude may 
give a better prediction of teaching efficiency than 
any single test. 

In respect of methodology, investigations in the 
area mainly depend on questionnaire and interview. 
There are a very few studies which use certain tests 
and inventories. The study on the quality of teachers 
under training by Adaval (1952)* may be distinguished 
from other studies. A test of general knowledge, 
self-administering test of mental ability and test of 
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aptitude were used along with the medical examina- 
tion conducted to evaluate physical efficiency of the 
teachers in his study. Findings suggest that three 
types of experiences—theoretical(including philosophi- 
cal and psychological studies), practical application of 
theoretical knowledge of educational principles, and 
extracurricular activities should be integrated into one 
whole educational experience for future teachers. 


PRESERVICE AND INSERVICE TRAINING OF 
TEACHERS 


A few studies have been made with regard to 
the integrated pattern of teacher education, poten- 
tial of carry-over of theoretical learning to the class- 
room situation in terms of student teacher's behav- 
iour, impact of the extension services, needs of the 
inservice programmes and evaluation of practice tea- 
ching. Sharada Devi (1964) in her attempt to work out 
in detail an integrated pattern of graduate teacher 
education combining the traditional and Basic 
methods made a comparative study of two types of 
training colleges with regard to: (i) position of train- 
ing colleges in the pre-independence and post-indepen- 
dence era, (ii) existing general pattern of training col- 
leges, (iii) staff, (iv) selection of trainees, (v) facilities 
available, (vi) aims, (vii) activities, (viii) curriculum, 
(ix) demonstration lessons, (x) observation of lessons 
by trainees, (xi) teaching experience of trainees, (xii) 
craft work, (xiii) participation in community life, (xiv) 
tutorials, (xv) practice and field work, (xvi) exami- 
nation, (xvii) research work, (xviii) inservice training 
programme, (xix) evaluation of teacher education 
programme and (xx) relationship with other institu- 
tions. Reddiar (1964) studied and evaluated the effec- 
tiveness of the professional competence of the teachers 
trained by the colleges of education. In another study 
by Srivastava (1970), conducted at Central Institute 
of Education, the investigator confined himself to the 
evaluation of practice teaching in teacher training 
institutions. An experimental study with a view to 
analysing the potential of carry-over of B.Ed. theory 
course in educational psychology to the classrooni 
situation in terms of behaviour of student teachers was 
conducted by Sharma (1971). An attempt of tracing 
the history of inservice programme in India from its 
inception with special reference to agencies involved 
and the organisational patterns was made by Sri- 
vastava (1966). Impact of the programme of inservice 
education on teacher attitude was made on the basis 
of the result of the case studies of two extension cen- 


*The abstracts of these 
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studies are given in 
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tres. Another study on the impact of extension ser- 
vices departments on school improvement in Har- 
yana was made by Shankar (1969). The studies 
suggest that factors contributing to and strengthening 
the inservice programme may be: (i) standing of the 
college; (ii) quality of training college staff; (iii) qua- 
lity of extension staff; (iv) practical utility of pro- 
grammes; (v) cooperation of the state department of 
education and the inspectorate; and (vi) facilities 
and programmes for effective follow-up to assess the 
implementation of new ideas, methods and techniques. 
State Institute of Education, Poona (1971a) studied 
the need for inservice education for headmasters of 
the rural primary schools. 

Some of the studies in the area have distin- 
guishing features so far as their purpose, methodology 
and tools are concerned. Reddiar’s study (1964) was 
a followup study of the trained graduate teachers. In 
the same study, classroom observation was employed 
as a tool to evaluate the teaching. Sharma (1971) ob- 
served the patterns of the verbal behaviour of stu- 
dent teachers through Flanders Interaction Analysis 
Category System. His was an experimental study 
with experimental and control groups formed on ran- 
dom basis. The control group was taught by lecture 
method, while experimental group was given the 
treatment of team teaching and supervised study. 
Analysis of classroom behaviour of a student teacher 
was done in terms of its relevance to the psycholo- 
gical understanding of the process of teaching and 
learning. Srivastava (1966) tried to find out the im- 
pact of inservice programme on teacher attitude in 
the context of the major issues in the field on the 
basis of case studies. Srivastava (1970) studied the 
practices of evaluating class teaching. He found that 
student teachers were more inclined in favour of a 
system of evaluation which was based more towards 
external assessment. 


WORKLOAD, JOB EXPECTIONS AND 
DIFFICULTIES EXPERIENCED BY 
TEACHERS 


The National Institute of Basic Education, New 
Delhi (1960)* investigated to find out the difficulties 
experienced by the teachers of Basic schools in their 
day to day work, with a view to pinpointing the spe- 
cific difficulties and grading them in order of priority. 
The data were collected from a representative sample 
of 409 Basic school teachers of eleven erstwhile states. 
A survey of the load of work on higher secondary 
school teachers in Uttar Pradesh was made by Pal 
and Ghosh (1967). Data for the investigation were 
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collected from higher secondary school teachers and 
principals through questionnaires, interviews and per- 
sonal observation. The problem was studied from the 
standpoint of sex of teachers, area and the manage- 
ment. The relationship between the load of work and 
the efficiency of the teacher was also dealt with. The 
investigation revealed that (i) the service conditions 
and other factors contributed to developing frustration 
and dissatisfaction; (ii) the teacher suffered on account 
of low socio-economic status; (iii) the unwholesome 
service conditions had great impact on the physical 
and mental life of the teacher; (iv) teacher training did 
not help in minimising the workload of the teacher; 
(v) methods of teaching, number of school subjects 
taught, and the heterogeneity of the classes contribu- 
ted to his load of work; and (vii) supervision of 
extracurricular activities after school hours and dur- 
ing holidays encroached upon the free time of the 
teacher. 

A similar study on workload of teachers in 
secondary schools was taken by Manuel (1965) to 
make an objective assessment of the workload of the 
teachers in Madras. Another study of the workload of 
teacher educators in junior colleges of education in 
Maharashtra was conducted by State Institute of Edu- 
cation, Poona (1971 b). The objectives of this study 
were to find out the extent to which the subjects 
taken at the graduate level both academic and pro- 
fessional by teacher educators form the basis of their 
teaching assignments in junior colleges of education 
and verify the reasonableness of the prevailing comp- 
laint about overwork. 


Dasgupta (1965) made an analytical survey of 
the emotional difficulties of teachers in secondary 
schools of Meerut district for his doctoral work. The 
sample of 1000 male and female teachers on the basis 
of stratified random sampling was utilised for the 
study. It was found that children’s annoying behav- 
iour caused greatest concern to women teachers. 
Lack of experience also caused difficulties. Wrong 
placement of the fresh teachers in the schools created 
problems. Frustration among the teachers was felt 
because of lack of proper discipline in the school. 
Lack of vision for good setting and proper motivation 
for the teachers towards teaching profession, financial 
difficulties of the teachers, insecurity of job in private- 
ly managed schools, etc., were also some of the causes 
of frustration among teachers. Chatterji (1966), in his 
doctoral work on some studies in discrimination bet- 
ween teachers and nonteachers of similar job status 
in terms of identification with significant childhood 
authority figures, judged objectively the crucial dif- 
ferences between primary and secondary school 
teachers on one hand and nonteacher employees of 
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similar job status on the other. A crucially important 
fact revealed by the study was that teachers both at 
primary and secondary levels were found to possess 
different models of identification pattern from these 
possessed by the nonteachers. 

The study by Marr and Sabharwal (1968) in- 
tended to investigate into the socio-economic back- 
ground, motivation to teach, job aspirations and ex- 
pectations regarding conditions in the jobs of the 
student teachers. Arora and Chopra (1969) made a 
study of the status of teacher educators working in 
elementary teacher training institutions of various 
states. Bhatnagar (1971) for his doctoral work studied 
role expectation, role performance and training needs 
of subject matter specialists working in Jawaharlal 
Nehru Agricultural University and State Department 
of Agriculture, Madhya Pradesh. He found that there 
were significant identical roles to be performed by 
both categories of subject matter specialists and there 
was a high consensus among the ‘role set’ on expec- 
tation, performance and training needs. 


Studies in this area indicate a trend of using 
larger samples and covering wider areas with statistical 
analysis for assigning priorities, establishing relation- 
ships and verifying the reasonableness of the prevailing 
difficulties. Studies on job aspirations and expecta- 
tions (Marr and Sabharwal, 1968; Chatterji, 1966; 
Bhatnagar, 1971) indicate that the general feeling of 
belief that the persons come to the teaching profes- 
sion as the last resort is not borne out by evidence, 
rather deeper motivation, conscious desire to 
serve, do come into play in the choice and the con- 
tinuance in the teaching profession. 


PROCEDURE AND PRACTICES OF 
TEACHER EDUCATION IN INDIA 


A number of studies have been conducted by 
individuals and different agencies on teacher educa- 
tion patterns at different levels prevailing in different 
states of India. State Institute of Education, Poona 
(1965) made a status study of preprimary training 
colleges in Maharashtra to know the patterns of or- 
ganisation of preprimary training institutions in the 
state, to investigate into the academic aspects, and 
to study the overall picture of the financial status of 
the institutions. 

Upasani (1966) for his doctoral work made an 
evaluation of the existing training programme for 
primary teachers in Maharashtra State with special 
reference to rural areas. The major aim of the study 
was to examine the hypothesis that the existing pri- 
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mary teacher training programme in Maharashtra 
does not achieve fully the objectives of the training 
and that the present inspections of the training coll- 
eges fail to evaluate the effectiveness or otherwise of 
the training programmes in all its aspects. The author 
recommends that there should be a special agency 
for the supervision of training colleges (other than 
education officers, who are otherwise busy) with a 
special officer at the directorate level; the duration of 
the primary teacher training should be of two years 
and acceptance of a wider concept of teacher educa- 
tion to provide opportunities to student teachers to 
acquire various skills. Banerjee (1967) in his doctoral 
study on training of primary teachers in India has 
made these suggestions: (i) a training college has to 
address itself to the task in a spirit of high mobilisa- 
tion, adventure and faith; (ii) inservice training of 
primary teachers is important to enable the teacher 
to grow intellectually in the course of his daily class- 
room work; (iii) to remove the backlog of untrained 
teachers, summer courses should be introduced which 
improve their academic and professional qualifica- 
tions; and (iv) supervision should be done by State 
Institutes of Education, and the rural teacher should 
undertake both classroom teaching and social service. 


In another investigation, Joseph (1967) studied 
closely the system of preparation of secondary school 
teachers in Kerala. A detailed survey of nineteen 
training institutions in the state was conducted to find 
out and study the conditions prevailing in them. The 
trends, that stood out, were the gradual improvement 
in the qualifications of the trainees, ‘the bet- 
ter qualification of women teachers, greater 
number of women and the general increase 
in the number of science graduates. Mallaya 
(1968) studied the modern trends in teacher 
training programme and the problems of teacher 
training in Madhya Pradesh with a view to suggesting 
ways and means to make it more effective. The study 
revealed that the preprimary teacher training facilities 
were insufficient in Madhya Pradesh and Montessori 
training was very costly and needed reorganisation. 
It was observed that there was no proper dissemina- 
tion of research findings in the field. State Institute 
of Education, Gujarat (1966) conducted case studies 
of primary teacher training institutions of 
Gujarat and emphasised the need for 
providing science laboratories, reading rooms, equip- 
ping libraries and organising refresher courses for 
staff members. The same institute (1965) also studied 
the problems of the trainees of the primary teacher 
training institutions of Gujarat in a separate research. 
project. The study revealed the need for the modifi- 
cation of the syllabus. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


Gupta (1971) studied the existing admission 
procedures in elementary and secondary teacher train- 
ing institutions and emphasised the need for a suitable 
selection procedure so that the best candidates could 
be admitted to the training colleges. Saikia (1971) for 
his doctoral work, studied the problems of teacher 
education at the secondary level in Assam to find out 
the causes for the ineffectiveness of teacher training 
programme (at the secondary level) in Assam, and to 
suggest some remedial measures. The study revealed 
that none of the trained teachers prepared lesson plans 
for their work. This discrepancy was attributed to the 
training course itself and the conditions under which 
a trained teacher had to work in a school. Patel (1971) 
made a critical evaluation of the organisation of 
audio-visual education training programme in the sec- 
ondary school teachers’ training colleges in India. Cur- 
riculum was found to be inadequate in most of the 
training colleges. There was an acute shortage of the 
qualified and experienced staff. The topics taught 
in the theory of audio-visual education were of ele- 
mentary nature. A limited practical experience was 
given in the field. 


PERSONALITY VARIABLES OF TEACHERS 


There are several studies which investigated the 
personality variables of the teachers such as attitude, 
aptitude, intelligence, interest, adjustment, etc. Banerji 
(1956b) analysed the various factors associated with 
assessment of ability in the Diploma of Licentiate in 
Teaching examination of the Education Department, 
Uttar Pradesh. The purpose was to investigate how 
far all the subjects of the L.T. examination taken 
together made a compact homogencous whole and to 
what extent graduates of the university possessed any 
general qualities and attainments which could help 
them in the specialised studies of the training colleges. 
Tn another study, Banerji (1956 a) investigated into 
the interrelationship of the two aspects of training, 
viz., practice teaching and theoretical studies to as- 
certain to what extent these two aspects are related 
to general intelligence and teaching aptitude as mea- 
sured by objective tests. The results of the study show- 
ed that (i) intelligence and clear thinking were the 
basic qualities necessary for making a good and effi- 
cient teacher and (ii) successful class teaching needed 
qualities like quick thinking, ready wit, easy adapta- 
bility and humour which was thought to make teacher 
bright and smart in the class. 


Through a pilot study on the level of intelligence 
of Marathi and Gujarati teachers conducted by 
Research Unit, Bombay Municipal Corporation 
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(1957), the possibility and usefulness of introducing 
tests of general ability in the selection and recruitment 
of primary teachers was investigated. Bharadwaj 
(1959) in his study aimed at finding out the voca- 
tional interests of students (both male and female) 
taking teacher training courses with the help of occu- 
pational and vocational scales combined into an in- 
terest record. Verma (1968) investigated into the im- 
pact of training on the values, attitudes, personal 
problems and adjustment of teachers with a major 
aim to study whether teacher training made a favour- 
able impact on the values, attitudes, personal prob- 
lems and adjustments of student teachers and how 
these variables were related to one another. Impact 
of teacher training programme on the attitudes of stu- 
dent teachers towards children and school work had 
been consistently favourable, there being a significant 
gain in scores at almost all points of the scale. Sinha 
(1969) surveyed the problems and attitudes of univer- 
sity teachers in Bihar to examine how their problems 
and attitudes were related to some specific factors. 
The survey indicated that a little less than half (48.5 
percent) of the teachers had selected the profession 
on their own choice. Chaturvedi (1970) tried to find 
out the personality variances among students and 
teachers on the assumption that causes of student 
teacher deviation were associated with the personality 
factors of both students and teachers. The analysis 
of the data revealed that the teachers and the stu- 
dents showed definite trends of deviancy and de- 
viated students and teachers had definite traits of 
personality maladjustment and disorders. Dwivedi 
(1970) in a study of personality structures of teachers 
and students and their relationship, investigated into 
the attitude of teachers towards students and that of 
the students towards teachers as well as the value pat- 
terns of boys, girls and teachers in theoretical, econo- 
mic, social, political, aesthetic and religious areas, 
Mehta (1971) sought to study the attitudes of primary 
Basic teachers towards community life and craft to 
prepare a special programme to bring out a positive 
change in their attitudes. Some of the salient findings 
were (i) student teachers who offered carpentry had 
more favourable attitudes towards the community life 
than those offering spinning and weaving; (ii) women 
student teachers had more favourable attitudes to- 
wards community life than male student teachers; and 
(iii) the remedial programme affected the attitudes 
in varying degrees. 

Kaul (1972) in his doctoral work made a fac- 
torial study of certain personality variables of popular 
teachers in secondary schools. Some of the results of 
the study were that the popular teachers distinguish- 
ed themselves as more outgoing, intelligent, emotion- 
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ally stable, sober and conscientious, venturesome, 
tough-minded, shrewd, placid, controlled and re- 
laxed, The popular teachers were significantly high 
on theoretical, social, political and religious values 
and were significantly low on economic and aesthetic 
values. They had a favourable attitude towards teach- 
ing in schools. They were found to be effective in 
their work as teachers. 

A perusal of the studies in the area indicates a 
trend towards the study of personality variables of 
teachers such as attitude, aptitude, intelligence, in- 
terest, adjustment, etc., from various angles, 
whereas Banerji (1956 a) tried to investigate how far 
theoretical subjects made a compact homogeneous 
whole as a general quality which outweighs the rest, 
all of which are essential for a thorough theoretical 
preparation for the teaching position on the basis 
of marks, Verma (1968) used normative survey 
method to investigate into the impact of training on 
the values, attitudes, problems of adjustment and how 
these variables are related to one another. Sinha (1969) 
surveyed the problems of attitude of university tea- 
chers, whereas the most of the studies confined to 
elementary and secondary school teachers. In one 
study (Chaturvedi, 1970) there seems to have been 
an attempt to find out the personality variances 
among students and teachers. Case history method 
has been used in this study. Bharadwaj (1959) at- 
tempted at finding out the vocational interests of 
student teachers. For comparison, he used a cross 
sample of preoccupational group of medical college 
students, veterinary college students and experienced 
teachers of higher secondary grades, rated as suc- 
cessful by their principals. At methodological level, 
some of the studies employed standardised tests and 
analysed the data through statistical rigours. Bhara- 
dwaj (1959) based his study on factor analysis and 
Chaturvedi (1970) tried to find out personality struc- 
ture through variance as a result of social and en- 
vironmental factors. 
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RESEARCH NEEDS 


It is*clear from the review of the available 
studies that several areas remain unexplored by the 
research workers in the field. Some of the areas sug- 
gested for further research in teacher education are 
G) identification of the goals of teacher education in 
India in view of the new social order; (ii) role and 
function of a trained teacher as a change agent in 
India; (iii) effectiveness of teacher education program- 
me in view of new goals of education in free demo- 
cratic India; (iv) relationship between student expec- 
tations and teacher effectiveness; (v) relationship of 
community expectations and the programme of teacher 
education; (vi) self-image and self-concept of trained 
teachers in our schools; (vii) requirements of teacher 
preparation for higher education institutions; (viii) in- 
terpersonal perceptions of elementary, secondary and 
college teachers; (ix) need and scope for preservice 
and inservice training programmes for university tea- 
chers; (x) correlation of financial provision with the 
quality of teacher preparation at the elemen- 
tary and the secondary levels; (xi) effective- 
ness of different methods of training teachers 
at various levels; (xii) preparation of effective 
evaluation techniques in view of new goals 
of teacher education; (xiii) evaluation of effect- 
iveness of correspondence courses for teacher prepara- 
tion; (xiv) significance of incentives following inser- 
vice training of teachers; (xv) admission procedures 
of teacher training institutions and the performance 
of trainees; (xvi) self-image of teacher educators as 
professional workers; (xvii) leadership qualities of 
the principals of teacher training colleges; (xviii) sel- 
ection criteria of teacher educators in India; (xix) 
evaluation of instructional materials used in teachers’ 
colleges; (xx) medium of instruction in training col- 
leges and performance of trainees; and (xxi) evalua- 
tion of role and function of professional organisations 
of teachers and teacher educators. 
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565. ANAND, K. K., Selection of Men School 
Teachers (Assessment of Teachers’ Qualities 
through Projective Tests), Ph.D. Psy., Pan. U., 
1961. 


The main purpose of this investigation was 
to determine the usefulness of certain psychological 
tests of the projective type in the assessment of 
qualities relevant to success in teaching. 


The investigation was split up into the follo ving 
four, more or less, distinct phases: (a) definition of 
personal characteristics which distinguish competent 
from incompetent teachers; (b) collection of adequace 
“teacher-competence” measures to be used as extern- 
al criteria for the validation of psychological assess- 
ment based on the tests; (c) development of projective 
tests for the assessment of teachers’ characteristics; 
and (d) production of evidence about the reliability 
and validity of the psychological assessment. For 
stage ‘a’, fifty teachers were requested to give des- 
criptions of the various characteristics of an efficient 
teacher, A graphic rating scale for the purpose was 
developed and used. For stage ‘b’, fifty teachers were 
selected for the purpose of assessment. The three 
approaches to estimate the teachers’ performance 
were as follows: rankings by class students, 
colleagues and heads of the institutions. For 
stage ‘c’, three tests, viz., the Thematic Ap- 
perception Test, a free word association test and 
a sentence completion test, consisting of fourteen 
pictures, twentyfive words and twenytseven senten- 
ces, respectively, were used, Data with the help of 
description were also collected. At stage ‘d’, ideal 
type of validation procedure, viz., predictive vali- 
dity was not followed. Only the concurrent validity 
against obtained ‘teacher competence estimation’ 
was established. The estimated true validity, after 
applying correction for attenuation in the light of 
coefficients, was found to be encouraging. It may 
also be noted that the validity was worked out in 
non-incentive situation (i.e., research situation) and 
was established against a composite criterion of 
teacher competence made of a number of hetero- 
geneous components or dimensions. For second stage 
related to ‘criteria of teacher competence’, 105 
teachers from seventeen schools were put through 
psychological tests. Three independent estimates for 
each teacher were obtained from pupils, peers and 
principals. Pupils ranked all the teachers of their 
class and these ranks were pooled to get 
an overall rank of a teacher. The inter-prpil ag- 
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reement in rankings was represented by r of .62. 

Analysis of variance suggested that teachers 
of mathematics. and English were ranked higher 
than the teachers of drawing. Pupils’ ranks also 
agreed more for qualities like expression, sympathy, 
loveliness, beauty, etc. In the case of principals’ 
ratings, the analysis of variance was worked out 
which suggested significant differences between 
principals’ ratings as well as between qualities. A 
further fact was revealed that principals did not 
rate at random. This meant that principals’ ratings 
could be justifiably used for within school differen- 
tiations. The correlation coefficient between pupils’ 
and principals’ ratings was .44 which was signifi- 
cant, 


566. ARORA, K. and CHOPRA, R., A Study of 
Status of Teacher-Educators Working in 
Elementary Teacher Training Institutions, 
Dept. of Teacher Education, NCERT, New 
Delhi, 1969. 


The purpose of the investigation was to study 
the socio-economic and educational backgrounds of 
teacher educators in elementary teacher training 
institutions of various states. 

Data were collected through a questionnaire 
which included questions on personal data, educa- 
tional background, occupational background, infor- 
mation about work, economic status, family and 
social affiliations. The sample enclosed 318 teacher 
educators. The responses were analysed in terms 
of percentages. 

The following were some of the salient find- 
ings. The minimum qualification of the teacher 
educators at elementary teacher training institutions 
was graduation or diploma in education; about forty 
percent were better qualified—two percent had first 
division and twentyfive percent had secured second 
division at master’s level. Mostly, teacher edu- 
cators had teaching experience in secondary schoots 
which ranged from five to thirty years. The majority 
of teachers had to teach atleast two subjects—thirty 
percent had to teach one subject, forty percent two 
subjects, nineteen percent three subjects and 
four percent four subjects. Some teacher educa- 
tors had to do examination work and most of them 
had to do clerical work. No inservice education pro- 
gramme was organised for teacher educators. About 
fifty percent had bicycles, radio or sewing machines, 
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whereas very few possessed cars, scooters, motor 
cycles and refrigerators. Only a few teacher educa- 
tors had housing facilities. Medical facilities to tea- 
cher educators were not provided on uniform basis. 
The medical facilities consisted of reimbursement 
of fees paid to the doctors. The majority of female 
respondents had small families consisting of two 
or three children, whereas male respondents had com- 
paratively larger families consisting of five children 
on an average. The majority of respondents were 
satisfied with their jobs and sixtytwo percent of them 
did not want to change their profession. Dissatis- 
faction in the remaining was mainly due to low 
income, low social prestige attached to the profession, 
no further prospects, unjust and unfair administra- 
tion, heavy workload, political pressure in admis- 
sion and examinaiton work. 


567. BANERJEE, J. C., Training of Primary Tea- 
chers in India, Ph.D. Edu., MSU, 1967. 


The objectives of the study were: (i) to assess 
the needs of primary teachers’ training from the 
view point of qualitative and quantitative aspects; 
and (ii) to suggest remedies and to propound a few 
ideas that might uphold a training institution of to- 
morrow. 

An interview schedule was prepared covering 
the different aspects of training of primary teachers 
viz., aims and objectives of training, organisation, 
curriculum and syllabus, practice teaching, commu- 
nity living, examination, teaching staff, wastage, 
supervision, community development, inservice 
training, and pay and allowatices. Different educa- 
tional authorities in sixteen states of India were 
interviewed with the help of this schedule. 

The following observations were made on the 
basis of interview data: (i) There were weaknesses 
and shortcomings in the professional education of 
primary teachers and vigorous attempts were needed 
to put the programme on the right track. (ii) Basic 
education attached great value to the child and real 
development would take place only under conditions 
of freedom. (iii) In the new age, the school, the tea- 
cher, the training institutions had to play a great 
role in changing the old patterns of education. (ivy 
The number of student teachers; explosion of know- 
ledge, and democratic living — all these placed upon 
the training institutions a responsibility of unprece- 
dented magnitude. (v) A training college had to 
address itself to the task with a spirit of high adven- 
ture and faith. The following suggestions and reme- 
dies were put forward in the course of the 
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interview. Inservice training of primary teachers 
was thought to be important for enabling 
the teacher to grow intellectually in the course of 
his daily classroom work. The teacher should be 
kept up-to-date regarding new developments in the 
field of education. To remove the backlog of un- 
trained teachers and to improve their academic and 
professional qualifications, summer courses should be 
introduced. The capacity of the training colleges 
should be increased. Supervision should be done by 
state institutes of education. The status of the tea- 
chers should be improved by raising the pay scales, 
For the teacher educators and administrators, courses 
should be conducted to refresh their knowledge. 
The rural teachers should undertake both classroom 
teaching and social service. 


568. BANERIJI, N. K., A Study of Specific Ability 
and Attainment in the Teaching Profession in 
Junior High and Higher Secondary Schools, 
GCPI, Allahabad, 1956a. 


The aims of the study were: (i) to investigate 
into the interrelationship of the two aspects of train- 
ing, viz., practice teaching and theoretical studies, 
and (ii) to ascertain to what extent these two aspects 
were related to general intelligence and teaching 
aptitude as measured by objective tests. 


The student teachers in the Government Cen- 
trial Pedagogical Institute, Allahabad, during 1954-55 
formed the sample. In the beginning of the session 
an intelligence test (The Otis Self-Administering Test 
of Mental Ability — Form A — Higher) and a 
teaching aptitude test (The George Washington Uni- 
versity series by Moss and others) were adminis- 
tered. The marks secured in the final examination 
held at the end of the session in practice teaching 
and theoretical studies were obtained. The scores 
were tabulated under four heads: (i) theoretical stu- 
dies; (ii) index of brightness; (iii) practice teaching 
and (iv) teaching aptitude. The product-moment co- 
efficients of correlation were calculated. The correla- 
tion matrix was factorised by Thurstone’s centroid 
method, using the highest correlation in each column 
as communality. To get a more meaningful insight 
into the nature of variables, a simple orthogonal ro- 
tation of axes was carried out. 

The results of the study were: (i) there is a 
general factor in all the four aspects which is in con- 
formity with the common expectation, as intelligence 
and clear thinking are considered to be the basic 
qualities necessary for making a good and efficient 
teacher; (ii) the main branches of the teacher training 
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programme, viz., theory and practice demand quite 
different qualities from those which are essential for 
brightness and aptitude, besides the general factor 
already indicated: (iii) successful class teaching needs 
qualities like quick thinking, ready wit, easy adapta- 
bility, humour, etc., which go to making a teacher 
bright and smart in the class; (iv) either practice 
teaching has very little in common with other tests or 
the method of assessing proficiency in practice is 
defective; and (v) practice teaching is the worst hit 
aspect in the examination system which is in vogue 
at present. 


569. BANERIJI, N. K., An Analysis of the Vari- 
ous Factors associated with the Assessment of 
Ability in the Diploma of Licentiate in Teach- 
ing (L. T.) Examination of the Education 
Department, Uttar Pradesh, GCPI, Allahabad, 
1956b. 


The need for the study was to investigate how 
far all the subjects of the L. T. examination con- 
ducted on behalf of the Education Department, 
Uttar Pradesh, taken together, made a compact 
homogeneous whole and to what extent graduates 
of the university possessed any general qualities 
and attainments which could help them in the spe- 
cialised studies of the training colleges. 

The examination marks secured by the exami 
nees in the year 1955, formed the basis of the in- 
vestigation. A random sample of 148 cases, which 
were complete in all respects, was selected. The 
product-moment coefficients of correlation between 
the ten subjects comprising the ten sections of the 
five compulsory papers were calculated from the 
examination marks. The correlation matrix of 
inter-subject correlation coefficients was factorised 
by Thurstone’s centroid method using the highest 
correlation in each column as communality. To 
get a more meaningful insight into the nature of vari- 
ables, a simple orthogonal rotation of axes was 
carried out. 

The results of the analysis of the data were: 
(i) ten sections of the five compulsory papers did 
not form a compact homogeneous group or subject 
family; (ii) there was no single attainment or quality 
which outweighed the rest, but all were essen- 
tial for a thorough theoretical preparation for the 
teaching profession; and (iii) the extracted factors 
were (a) knowledge of relevant facts and ability to 
marshal them in an orderly way, (b) understanding 
of concrete principles of child behaviour leading to 
a thoroughly practical approach to the actual pro- 
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blems, (c) a philosophical bent of mind to handle 
abstract expressions and grasp abstruse ideas and 
(d) different types of specialised ability and adapta- 
bility to master new branches of study. 


570. BHARADWAJ, S. B. L., Vocational Interest 
Patterns of Prospective Teachers of Higher 
Secondary Schools in Uttar Pradesh, Ph.D. 
Psy., Luc. U.; 1959. 


The study aimed at finding out the vocational 
interests of students (both male and female) taking 
teacher training courses, with the help of occupa- 
tional and vocational scales, combined into an in- 
terest record. Ten primary hypotheses were set up 
incorporating the expected patterns within and 
among groups involved. 

The prospective teachers comprising 100 
men and 200 women formed the sample. For com- 
parison of vocational interests, a cross sample of 
prevocational group of medical college students 
(men and women), veterinary college students (men), 
and another cross sample of experienced teachers 
(men and women) of higher secondary grades rated 
as ‘successful’ by their principals, were studied. 
Seven general categories of vocational interests 
were incorporated in the measuring instrument (In- 
terest Record) employed in this study, based on the 
factor analysis study of Guilford and his associates. 
The different categories were aesthetic, social, scien- 
tific, clerical, outdoor, mechanical and business. Item 
content of the categories of the Interest Record 
conformed to the factor descriptions in Guilford’s 
study. Vocational interests were conceived as 
comprising two basic components — occupational 
interests and vocational interests. Median yalue of 
odd-even reliability coefficients for the occupational 
scale for men was .91 and that for women was .83. 
For vocational scales, the median coefficients for 
men and women were .89 and .81 respectively. The 
content validity of the instrument was established. 

Findings revealed that (i) prospective men and 
women teachers perceived vocational interest 
categories as hierarchical, the social, scientific and 
aesthetic interests being at the upper level and 
mechanical, clerical, and business interests at the 
lower level with outdoor interest occupying the mid- 
dle level; (ii) the sample of the prospective teachers 
differed characteristically in its vocational interests 
determined largely by vocational expectancies from 
those of the medical and veterinary samples; (iii) 
within the prospective teachers’ sample, men and 
women with commerce, science, liberal arts and 
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social science academic backgrounds tended to dif- 
fer from each other in characteristic ways and it 
appeared that high social interest and low clerical 
and business interests bind together the prospective 
teachers with diverse academic backgrounds; (iv) 
within the prospective teachers sample there were 
differentiations in interest hierarchies, in intensity, 
in scatter, in correlational patterns of interest dimen- 
sions, in overlap between occupational and vocation- 
al interests; (v) occupational and vocational compo- 
nents of vocational interests appeared generally the 
same, except for the men and women of the pros- 
pective teachers’ sample; (vi) greater individual dif- 
ferences appeared on occupational scales and more 
so in the case of men than of women of the pros- 
pective teachers’ sample; and (vii) the outdoor in- 
terest for men and aesthetic interest for women 
contributed to the principal attribute of masculinity 
and femininity of interests, respectively. 


571. BHATNAGAR, O. P., Role Expectations, 
Role Performance and Training Needs of Sub- 
ject Matter Specialists Working in Jawaharlal 
Nehru Agricultural University and State De- 
partment of Agriculture, Madhya Pradesh, 
Ph.D. Agri. Extn., IARI, 1971. 


The present research was undertaken (i) to 
find out the organisational expectations of the role 
of the subject matter specialist (S.M.S.), (ii) to find 
out the consensus of ‘Role Set’ on role expectation, 
role performance and training needs of the S.M.S. 
on individual role items, (iii) to find out rank order 
of the subrole items under major role items as 
being assigned by the “Role Set’ on role expectation, 
role performance and training needs of the S.M.S., 
(iv) to find out the correlation between the inde- 
pendent and dependent variables of the different 
categories of “Role Set’ and (v) to find out the pro- 
blems faced by’ the S.M.S. in performing their roles 
and to suggest solution to overcome them. It was 
hypothesised that (i) there are identical roles for 
both categories of S.M.S. and the consensus differs 
among the “Role Set’ on expectations, performance 
and training needs; and (ii) there will be interjudge 
agreement in ranking the ‘Role Set’. 

The study was conducted on a sample of nine- 
ty S.M.S. (University), sixtyfive S.M.S. (Govem- 
ment Department), sixty Supervisors (University) and 
forty Supervisors (Government Department) and 145 
village level workers. Personal interview schedule, 
a role expectation performance instrument and 
career satisfaction scale prepared on Likert’s techni- 
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que and Thurstone’s equal appearing interval tech- 
nique were used for collecting the data. The 
statistical techniques used were Kendall’s coefficient 
of concordance, consensus index, t test, chi-square test 
and correlation coefficients. 

The major findings were: (i) there were signifi- 
cant identical roles to be performed by both categories 
of S.M.S.; (ii) there were significant differences in 
the consensus among the ‘Role Set’ on expectation, 
performance and training needs of S.M.S.; (iii) there 
were significant agreements among the ‘Role Sci’ 
in rank ordering of subitems into their major heads 
on direct teaching and training roles of expectation, 
performance and training needs, but for the subject 
matter authority, the agreement was on expectation 
frequency in performance, adequacy and training 
needs; (iv) there were some relationships between 
cadre, age, education, service in university depart- 
ments, experiences, training, work loads, recognition 
obtained, option towards extension, facilities avail- 
able and career satisfaction; (v) the ratings of per- 
formance by the supervisors with respect to frequ- 
ency, time spent, adequacy and skill were positively 
and significantly related to cadre, inservice training, 
research experience, recruitment to S.M.S., experi- 
ence as S.M.S., recognition obtained, etc.; (vi) there 
were significant relationships between and within 
independent and dependent variables; (vii) import- 
ant problems faced by the S.M.S. in performing 
their role were lack of incentives and recognition to 
S.M.S., inadequate field and farmers problem orien- 
ted researches, lack of resources, motivation among 
farmers, transport facilities, interpersonal relation- 
ships, leadership and training facilities. 


572. BHATTACHARYA, S. and SHAH, M. M., 
Try-out and Standardisation of Teacher Effi- 
ciency Inventory, Centre of Advanced Study in 
Education, MSU, Baroda, 1966. 


The investigation has endeavoured to develop 
an instrument for the selection of primary and 
secondary school teachers. It was assumed that the 
inventory would serve as a satisfactory tool for prog- 
nosticating teachers’ efficiency. 

With a view to covering the important aspects, 
viz., teachers’ attitude and teachers’ resourcefulness, 
certain items were constructed in Gujarati for the 
inventory. One hundred items, evaluating the attitude 
of teachers on a two point scale and sixty items in- 
tended to test the resourcefulness of teachers in a 
classroom situation were constructed for the first 
and second sections of the inventory, respectively. 
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The time limit of the inventory was decided to be 
approximately half an hour. For each appropriate 
response the subject would score ‘1’ in the first sec- 
tion and in the second section also he would score 
‘I’ for the most desirable response typical of a suc- 
cessful teacher. Item analysis was carried out 
and the results were compared with the experts’ 
estimation. On the basis of item analysis and the 
opinions of the experts, fifty and thirty items were 
selected from the first and second sections respec- 
tively. 

The final test was administered to 1,000 pri- 
mary and secondary school teacher trainees in Guja- 
rat State. The reliability coefficient established by 
split-half method was .75 for the first section and 
.78 for the second section, whereas the reliability 
coefficient of the whole inventory, established by the 
same method was .81. The face validity was deter- 
mined by obtaining the opinions of three expert 
judges. In order to judge the external validity, the 
coefficient of correlation between the test scores and 
principals’ ratings on a five-point scale was calcula- 
ted. It was found to be .63. The predictive validity 
coefficient established by correlating internal prac- 
tical examination marks and test scores was .72. The 
percentile ranks corresponding to the raw scores 
were aslo calculated. 


573. BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION, 
A Pilot Study of the Level of Intelligence of 
Marathi and Gujarati Teachers in Municipal 
Schools and an Investigation into the possibi- 
lity and usefulness of introducing tests of 
General Ability in the Selection and Recruit- 
ment of Primary Teachers, Primary Educa- 
tion Department, 1957. 


In view of the fact that intelligence and 
psychological tests are increasingly used in selection 
and promotion of persons in different occupations, 
it was decided to use these tests to test the level of 
intelligence of primary teachers who were due for 
promotion. 

A standardised verbal test of intelligence was 
administered to 300 Gujarati and Marathi teachers 
including 194 teachers who were due for promotion 
as deputy headteachers. Correlations were worked 
out between the test results and confidential ratings 
of the teachers’ work by the supervisory officers. 
The split-half method was used to calculate reliabi- 
lity of three language tests. 

Findings revealed that (i) the maximum and 
the minimum intelligence quotients rated for the 
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group were 135 and 49 respectively; (ii) fifty out of 
ninetyfour Marathi teachers who had joined muni- 
cipal service in 1937 and had about twenty years of 
teaching experience and were being considered for 
the post of deputy headteacher, (i.e. fiftythree per 
cent), were rated low and very low, whereas in the 
teaching profession one would expect a small per- 
centage, not more than ten to fifteen in the 
low group and hardly any in the very low group 
where the very low group would be the one that 
might be rated as a group with an extremely slow 
grasp of things and one which would be considered 
by psychologists as bordering on feeble-mindedness; 
(iii) out of one hundred Gujarati teachers, five had 
an intelligence quotient below 70 and twenty- 
two had an intelligence quotient between 70 
and 90; (iv) it was found that there wasa fairly 
high positive correlation between the intelligence 
ratings as found in the test and the confidential rat- 
ings based on the observation of the supervising 
officers; (v) ‘one to one’ correlation was found bet- 
ween the two ratings in the case of teachers who 
were found to be ‘very low’ on the intelligence test 
and who were rated very low in their teaching work 
also by the inspecting officers; (vi) to verify the use- 
fulness of the testing programme in the selection of 
recruits to the posts of teachers, intelligence tests 
were administered to 1,216 candidates for the posts 
of language teachers (i.e, 837 Marathi, 253 Gujarati 
and 126 Urdu) and it was found that correlations 
of intelligence test results with P.T.C. marks for 
Marathi, Gujarati and Urdu groups varied between 
.4 and .5 which showed to a fair degree, the validity 
of the tests; (vii) reliability of the Marathi language 
test was found to be .8 and for both Gujarati and 
Urdu, the reliability coefficient was .9; (viii) the mean 
score for the three language groups of candidates 
varied widely from 17.5 for Urdu to 20,0 for Guja- 
rati and 23.0 for Marathi; and (ix) Marathi candi- 
dates were found to be superior in general ability 
to Gujarati and Urdu candidates. 


574, CHATTERII, G. N., Some Studies in Discri- 
mination between Teachers and Non-Teachers 
of Similar Job Status in terms of Identi- 
fication with Significant Childhood Authority 
Figures, D. Litt. Edu., Cal. U., 1966. 


The major purpose of the investigation was to 
judge, objectively, the crucial differences between 
primary and secondary school teachers on one hand 
and nonteacher employees of similar job status on the 
other, in terms of their identification with signifi- 
cant childhood authority figures. 
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The sample of the study comprised 254 primary 
male teachers, 107 primary female teachers, ninety- 
seven male non-teachers and fifty female non-tea- 
chers—both equivalent to primary teachers in status; 
one hundred secondary male teachers, one hundred 
secondary female teachers, fifty male non-teachers and 
fifty female non-teachers both equivalent to secon- 
dary teachers, in status. The sample of non-teachers 
included lower division clerks who were equivalent 
to primary school teachers in status, and head- 
clerks, assistants, overseers, nurses, etc., who were 
comparable to secondary school teachers in status, 
qualifications and pay. 

The variables included in TATSO were: measur- 
es of image discordance between subject and father 
(di), subject and mother (d2), subject and the best 
liked teacher (d3), subject and the least liked teacher 
(d4), subject and the subject as teacher (d5), subject 
as teacher and the least liked teacher (d6), subject as 
teacher and the best liked teacher (d7), subject as 
teacher and the least competent teacher (d8). and 
measures of degree of adoration for mother (d9), for 
father (d10), and for teacher (d11). The major statis- 
tical techniques employed were the chi-square test, 
the F test, the t test and the Wilk’s Likelihood Ratio. 
The major statistical operations employed were uni- 
variate and multivariate analysis of dispersion. 

The following were some of the salient findings 
of the study: (i) The multi-variate analysis of the 
data for the primary level confirmed that the eleven 
variables were in a position to discriminate between 
the four groups of subjects when considered jointly 
and a joint consideration of the results of the chi- 
square test and F test pinpointed further that at the 
primary level only variables dl, d2, d3, d5, d7, d10 
and dll were capable of discriminating between the 
same four groups when considered individually. A 
similar analysis at the secondary level revealed that 
all the eleven variables taken together discriminated 
between the four groups, but variables dl, d2, d3, 
d5, d6, d9, dl0 and dil were individually effective 
in group discrimination. (ii) At the primary level, the 
variables d2, d3, d5, d7 and dil could discriminate 
the male teachers from the male non-teachers, while 
d11 discriminated the female teachers from the female 
non-teachers. The variables dl, d3, d5, d11 discrimi- 
nated the teachers from the non-teachers irrespective 
of sex, whereas variable d7 showed significant re- 
sults under interaction between the profession and 
the sex. At the secondary level, d5, d7 and dil sig- 
nificantly discriminated between the male teachers 
and the male non-teachers and variable d10 discrimi- 
nated between the female teachers and the female 
non-teachers. The t test results showed that the vari- 
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ables d5 and dll discriminated between the teachers 
and the non-teachers irrespective of sex, and vari- 
ables d7 and dll exhibited significant results under 
interaction between profession and sex. (iii) A cru- 
cially important fact which the present study re- 
vealed was that the teachers both at primary and 
secondary levels were found to possess different 
models of identification pattern from those possessed 
by the non-teachers. Thus the teachers at primary 
level were seen to be closer to their fathers, best 
liked teachers and their own images as teachers 
under the personality aspects, while in regard to 
their affective identifications, they showed signifi- 
cantly higher adoration for their teachers. In case 
of the teachers at the secondary level, however, the 
picture appeared to be slightly different in as much 
as their greater closeness to their fathers and their 
best liked teachers which failed to attain a level 
of significance under t tests, eventhough in respect 
of their greater closeness to their own images as 
teachers and higher adoration for teachers, the re- 
sults at this level were parallel to those at the other 
level. It followed from the above considerations that 
the general feeling — persons come to the teach- 
ing profession as the last resort—is not borne out and 
that deeper motivations, conscious or otherwise, do 
come into play in their choice of and continuance 
in the teaching profession. Besides, the fact that tea- 
chers, both at the primary and secondary levels, were 
seen to be closer to their own images as the teachers 
appeared to point to their greater satisfaction in 
teaching as compared to that of the non-teachers in 
their projected images themselves as teachers. Such 
findings also provide support to the view held above, 
namely, that persons do not become teachers as the 
last resort. (iv) The teachers in the present study 
were found to be closer to their own images as tea- 
chers (d5) inspite of rather uncongenial existing con- 
ditions—poor salary scales, insecurity, etc., is an ex- 
tremely important finding’ in as much as it includes 
the important aspects of their self satisfaction in 
teaching. (v) The males at both the subject group 
levels appeared to be closer to their fathers than the 
females. The teachers at the primary level seemed to 
be closer to their fathers than the non-teachers. But 
at the secondary level, the teachers and the non- 
teachers did not appear to show any clear-cut dif- 
ference in respect of their closeness to their fathers. 
(vi) At both the levels, the females appeared to be 
closer to their mothers than males. The teachers too, 
seemed to be closer to their mothers than the non- 
teachers at both the levels. (vii) The males appeared 
to be closer to their best liked teachers than the 
females at both the levels. This also appeared to 
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hold good in the case of the teachers against the 
non-teachers. (viii) The overall discordance was 
found to be very much wider in the case of 
variables dl, d2 and d3 and the same appeared to 
be more pronounced in the case of the non-teachers 
than in the case of the teachers at both the subject 
group levels. Besides, the males seemed to be less 
critical of their least liked teachers than the females. 
(ix) More concordance was noticed in the case of 
the teachers than in the case of the non-teachers 
at both levels. When considered on the basis of sex, 
the males and females appeared to show equal 
concordance at the primary level; but at the secon- 
dary level the males appeared to exhibit greater con- 
cordance than the females. (x) The teachers appear- 
ed to be softer critics of their least liked teachers 
than the non-teachers, (xi) The teachers appeared to 
be closer to their best liked teachers than the non- 
teachers. Also, female subjects seemed to be closer 
to their best liked teachers at both the levels than 
the male subjects. (xii) The males appeared to ex- 
hibit a higher degree of adoration|positively valenc- 
ed affect than the females at both the levels, its in- 
tensity was more pronounced at the secondary than 
the primary. The two groups, male and female, at 
both the levels exhibited almost the same degree of 
adorationipositively valenced affect for their 
mothers. (xiii) The females had higher degree of 
adoration for their fathers at both the levels. The 
two groups, at both the levels, exhibited almost the 
same degree of adoration|positively valenced affect 
for their fathers. (xiv) The males had higher deg- 
ree of positively valanced affect for their teachers 
than the females and the teachers had higher degree 
of positively valanced affect for their teachers than 
the non-teachers. 


575. CHATURVEDI, N., Personality as a Factor 
in Teacher-Student Deviation, Ph.D. Psy., 


Agra U., 1970. 


The aim of the study was to find out the person- 
ality variances among students and teachers as a 
result of social and environmental factors. On the 
assumption that causes of student-teacher deviation 
were associated with the personality factors of both 
students and teachers, following hypotheses were 
tested: (i) personality is an important factor in the 
deviant behaviour of the teacher and the taught; 
(ii) there are definite patterns of neuroticism, an- 
xiety and paranoid traits which are responsible for 
the conflicts between the teacher and the taught; 
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(iii) there is a positive relationship between home 
environment and school discipline; (iv) difference in 
caste is also responsible for the difference in deviant 
behaviour; and (v) religion is an important factor 
in discipline of the students. 

Initially 500 students from ten high schools 
and intermediate colleges (five boys’ and five girls’) 
of the age range fourteen to twenty years were selec- 
ted, from which 250 deviant students (125 boys and 
125 girls) were selected on the basis of teachers’ 
ratings. The students were compared on eight 
dimensions and were equated on educational and 
social factors as well as race, family composition, 
school achievement, extra-curricular activities and 
teachers’ ratings. The data were collected by ques- 
tionnaires meant for the teachers and the students 
separately. The latter included questions on their in- 
terests, parents’ employment, income, their likes and 
dislikes of a particular teacher, whether teachers 
were helpful in their aim of education and life or 
not. Each teacher was asked to evaluate his students 
with respect to personality adjustment, evidence of 
maladjusted behaviour, and students’ interest in edu- 
cation. Each student and teacher had to complete an 
information sheet on “Pa” and “Pd” scales 
from the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory (MMPI). The variables were a lack of interest 
in things, a distinct denial of happiness or personal 
worth and the like. The teachers and students were 
also given a questionnaire to note their case history, 
including subjects’ personal data, parents’ occupa- 
tional and educational background, number of bro- 
thers and sisters, joint or single family, type of 
schools attended, means of entertainment and type of 
friends. 

The analysis of the data revealed that the tea- 
chers and the students showed definite trends of 
deviancy and the deviated students and teachers had 
definite traits of personality maladjustment and 
disorders evident from the profiles of “Pa” and 
“Pd”. Such teachers and students came into con- 
flict with one another more frequently; they were 
problems for the institutions, teachers and students. 
Detailed case history revealed deviancy due to many 
reasons. The family relationship of both teachers 
and students was unhealthy. The neighbourhood and 
school had an impact on the personality makeup and 
behaviour respectively. Aimlessness of their life was 
another factor in their deviant personality makeup. 
All these factors had created a type of personality in 
which mutual suspicion between the teacher and the 
taught, loss of confidence, a feeling of anxiety and 
tension were dominant, giving rise to conflict, mis- 
behaviour and disobedience. 
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576. DASGUPTA, S. K. An Analytical Survey of 
the Emotional Difficulties of Teachers in the 
Secondary Schools of Meerut District, Ph.D. 
Edu., Agra U., 1965. 


This study aimed at locating the emotional dif- 
ficulties experienced by teachers in their professional 
school life. The phrase ‘emotional difficulties’ ref- 
erred to the negative feelings such as worry, strain, 
annoyance, etc. The following hypotheses were tes- 
ted in the study; (i) the performance of some of the 
duties causes feelings of frustration for the teachers; 
(ii) the feelings of frustration are expected to crop 
up when the teacher fails to accomplish a task which 
he believed he could do; (iii) feelings of frustration 
are caused when the task entrusted to the teacher 
is beyond his capacity; and (iv) feelings of frustra- 
tion are caused when the organisational climate of 
the school is not democratic, and cooperation 
from society is absent. 

The study was confined to teachers of both 
sexes in the rural as well as in the urban secondary 
schools in Meerut district. The sample consisted of 
1000 male and female teachers. The stratified ran- 
dom sampling method was adopted. The informa- 
tion was gathered through one open-ended question- 
naire, two closed questionnaires and an interview 
schedule. 

It was found that children’s annoying beha- 
viour caused greatest concern to women teachers. 
Lack of experience also caused difficulties. Personal 
difficulties were intensified because of the nature of 
the work. Wrong placement of the fresh teachers in 
the schools created problems. Frustration among the 
teachers was felt because of lack of proper discipline 
in the school. 

Lack of vision for good setting and proper 
motivation for the teachers towards teaching profes- 
sion, financial difficulties of the teachers, insecurity 
of job in privately managed schools, etc., were also 
some of the causes of frustration among teachers. 
Pupils’ moral degradation, lack of interest in work, 
poor examination marks and slow progress caused 
strain. Feeling of strain was most frequent in urban, 
inexperienced, young women teachers and the tea- 


chers of junior schools teaching larger classes and 
drawing low salaries. 


577. DWIVEDI, M. P., A Study of Personality 


Structure of Teachers and Students and their 
Relationship, Ph.D. Edu., Gor. U., 1970. 


The objectives of this investigation were: (i) to 
study the mental abilities of boys, girls, and teachers 
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“and to see the differences; (ii) to study the attitude 


of teachers towards students and that of stu- 
dents towards teachers; (iii) to see the difference 
in the aftitudes of boys and girls towards teachers; 
(iv) to study the value patterns of boys, girls and 
teachers in theoretical, economic, social, ` politicai 
aesthetic and religious areas and to find out the dif- 
ferences between the value patterns of the three 
groups, i.e. teachers, boys, and girls. 

The sample of the study consisted of boys, 
girls and teachers (male and female) drawn from 
seven aided and two government institutions of Go- 
rakhpur city. It consisted of 100 teachers and 1000 
students (male and female). The devices used for 
data collection were: (i) a test of mental ability (ver- 
bal); (ii) typological structure personality tests, con- 
structed on the basis of Sheldon’s Typology; (iii) at- 
titude scales for measuring attitude of students to- 
wards teachers and teachers towards students: (iv) a 
value test consrtucted on the basis of Spranger’s Clas- 
sification of Values; and (v) an interest inventory 
developed on the basis of activities related to cul- 
tural,physical, personal and curricular areas. All 
other tools, except the first one, were constructed by 
the investigator himself. The data were analysed 
with the help of descriptive statistics like mean and 
standard deviation. The normality of the distribu- 
tion was tested with the help of ‘method of moments’. 

With regard to the typological structure per- 
sonality tests, it was' found that the mean scores of 
teachers were significantly higher than those of girls 
in each of the three typologies, viz., endomorphism, 
mesomorphism, and ectomorphism, The teachers, 
however, in comparison to boys, had a significantly 
higher mean only for endomorphism and ectomor- 
phism. On interest inventory, no significant differ- 
ence was observed between the mean scores of the 
three groups so far as physical interest was con- 
cerned. On cultural interest, the mean score of girls was 
found to be higher as compared to that of boys. No 
significant difference was found between the groups 
of teachers and girls and those of teachers and stu- 
dents. On personal interest, the mean score of girls 
was higher than that of boys or teachers. No signi- 
ficant difference was observed between the mean 
scores of teachers and boys. On Spranger’s value 
test, the mean score of teachers was found to be 
higher as compared to that of students in theoretical 
value. In comparison to the mean score of girls, the 
mean of boys was found to be significantly higher. 
So far as the economic value was concerned, no 
significant difference was observed between the 
mean scores of the three groups. With regard to 
social value, the mean score of teachers was found 
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to be higher than that of the students, The mean 
score of girls was found to be higher than that of 
boys. No significant difference was observed between 
the mean score of teachers and that of girls. On politi- 
cal values, the mean score of teachers was found to 
be higher as compared to that of students. On aesthe- 
tic value, the mean score of girls was found to be 
higher than that of boys and also of teachers. On re- 
ligious value, the mean score oi girls as well as the 
mean score of teachers were found to be higher than 
that of boys. On attitude measures, it was found 
that the girls had a more appreciative attitude towards 
their teachers than the boys. It was also found that 
the teachers did not have favourable attitude towards 
boys. On intelligence test, the mean score of boys as 
well as the mean score of teachers were found to be 
higher than that of girls. No significant difference was 
found between the mean scores of boys and teachers. 
Similarly, no significant difference was found between 
the mean score of teachers and the mean score of 
boys and girls (combined). 


578. GUPTA, S. P., A Study of Admission Proce- 
dures in Elementary and Secondary Teacher 
Training Institutions, NCERT, New Delhi, 
1971. 


The purpose was to study the existing admis- 
sion procedures in the teacher training institutions 
and to suggest a suitable selection procedure so that 
the best candidates are admitted to the training col- 
leges. 

All the teacher training institutions in India, 
both at elementary and secondary levels, were reques- 
ted to send their existing admission rules. With- 
in the country, the questionnaires were sent to as 
many as 1,131 principals of elementary teacher train- 
ing institutions and 375 colleges of education. Out 
of these, 475 (fortytwo percent) principals of 
elementary teacher training institutions and 203 
(fiftyseven percent) of colleges of education respon- 
ded. Interview schedules were prepared for carrying 
out the case studies of some of the institutions. 

The findings are as follows: For admission to 
an elementary teacher training institution, (i) the 
minimum qualification is matriculation or §.S.L.C.; 
(ii) age limit is fifteen to thirty years for 
freshers, and upto fortyfive years for untrained 
teachers; and (iii) the admissions are given on the 
basis of credits gained on written tests, interview, 
academic record and teaching experience. For the 
admsssion to the secondary teacher training institu- 
tions, (a) the minimum qualification is B.A. with 
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forty to fortyfive percent marks; (b) age limit is 
eighteen to thirty years; and (c) over and above the 
consideration of credits on written tests, interview, 
academic record and teaching experience, some insti- 
tutions like to administer intelligence tests for admis- 
sion. 


579. JOSEPH, K. J., Teacher Education for Secon- 
dary Schools in Kerala, Ph.D. Edu., Ker. U., 
1967. 


The attempt, in this investigation, was to study 
closely, the system of preparation of secondary school 
teachers in Kerala. 

A detailed survey of the nineteen training in- 
stitutions in the state was conducted to find out, 
analyse and study the conditions prevailing in them. 

This was done through collection of detailed 
information about all aspects of the institutions, viz., 
plant, facilities and working conditions, which was 
followed up with visits to all these institutions. The 
second part of the study was to collect and analyse 
the views of the training college staff members oa 
the views of the training college staff members about 
the qualification and experience in the training in- 
stitutions. The third part of the study was the collec- 
tion, analysis and study of the views of 600 students 
constituting more than twentyfive percent of the 
total student strength of training colleges in the state. 
Details were also collected about the trainees in all 
the colleges for a period of five years (1960-61 to 
1965-66). 

Tt was found that throughout the years (1960-61 
to 1965-66) the number of applicants for the seats in 
the training colleges, for which selections were made 
by the training colleges themselves, consistently ex- 
ceeded the number of places available. On an average, 
over seventy percent of the applicants were women. 
The average age of trainees in 1965-66 was found to 
be 24.1 years. A student who went up the educational 
ladder without failure could enter a training college 
at the age of twenty plus and the difference 
found between thisand the average (24.1) was to be 
explained otherwise. In the present study, it was found 
that out of the 600 trainees, 82.5 percent qualified for 
admission to an examination earlier than the latest 
examination before admission. About 43.5 percent 
were found to have qualified a year earlier and over 
twenty percent qualified more than three years prior 
to admission. Over sixty percent of the trainees deci- 
ded to enter the profession only after graduation. The 
analysis of the qualifications of the trainees showed 
that first class degree holders constituted only 2.6 per- 
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cent and second class holders, only eighteen percent of 
the total trainees and that eight out of eyery ten were 
third class degree holders. Only 2.1 percent of the 
trainees had post-graduate qualifications, but over 
sixty percent of them were third class degree holders. 
The trends that stood out were the gradual improve- 
ment in the qualifications of the trainees, im- 
provement in the qualifications of women, increase 
in the number of women among science graduates, 
the gradual increase among better qualified wo- 
men and the general increase in the number of 
science graduates. As far as teaching experience 
was concerned, it was found that the years went by, 
trainees with less and less experience in teach- 
ing were coming to the colleges. More than half the 
trainees were from the group with income ‘less than 
Rs. 2000 a year’. Out of the different optional combi- 
nations available, over 1600 students opted for one of 
these groups—English and history, mathematics and 
physical science, English and mathematics, English 
and physical science, and English and natural science. 
The total number of the staff members in the training 
colleges (excluding instructors in craft and physical 
education) was 125 out of which thirtyfive were wo- 
men. The analyses of the qualifications revealed that 
twentyfour percent of the staff members had taken 
all their degrees in third class only. It was found that 
only thirtyfive (twentyeight percent) of the staff mem- 
bers satisfied the minimum qualifications laid down by 
the university for appointment in the colleges. Practice 
teaching was done in a total of 188 schools for a 
minimum of fifteen periods in the optional subjects. 
Tn the number of periods of practice teaching as well 
as in the number of subjects for practice teaching 
and in different items of practical work there was 
no uniformity. The libraries in the training colleges 
Were generally poor in their stock of books and jour- 
nals, and unsatisfactory in their service. The method of 
teaching was most often lecture, followed by dictation 
of notes. Group work was comparatively unknowa. 
Most training colleges were unsatisfactory from the 
point of view of accommodation, furniture and sani- 
tary facilities. The average tuition fee charged by the 
government colleges was Rs. 150, while the amount 
charged by the private colleges was Rs. 420. Similarly, 
government colleges, on the average, charged Rs. 24.59 
as special fee, whereas the private colleges charged Rs. 
107. The private training colleges collected more than 
three times what the government colleges collected. 
The views of 600 training college students and 135 
training college staff members yielded the following 
findings. About three-fourths of students as well as 
staff members favoured the pattern in which profes- 
sional education succeeded general educ ion leading 
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to graduation. Almost the same percentage favoured 
separate institutions for different levels of training. 
With regard to the size of the training institutions, 
over eightyfive percent of staff trainees preferred en- 
rolment of less than hundred. Nine out of ten students 
as well as the staff members preferred coeducational 
institutions. Among the different subjects taught in 
training colleges, psychology was regarded by more 
than three-fourths of staff and students as the most 
useful subject. The paper, ‘Current Problems in 
Indian Education’ was considered by over cightytwo 
percent of the staff and sixtytwo percent of the stu- 
dents as the least useful subject. There was a strong 
feeling that content also should be included in the 
curriculum of training colleges. From the practica- 
bility point of view, only lectures were rated very 
high. The students also regarded group discussions, 
conferences and supervised study as very effective 
teaching methods. The staff and students, alike felt 
that the aim of practice teaching should be to give the 
trainee some experience of real classroom situation. 
With regard to the duration of practice teaching, the 
majority of staff members felt that atleast thirty days 
were needed, while the majority of students felt that 
twenty to thirty days were enough. In the supervision 
and evaluation of practice teaching, the training col- 
lege staff was not prepared to share much responsi- 
bility with the school staff, but the students, on the 
contrary, had greater confidence in the capacity of the 
school staff to do this. On the question of practicabi- 
lity of methods taught in training colleges, only 15.2 
percent of the staff and eleven percent of the students 
considered them quite practical. The majority of train- 
ing college staff was of the view that fewer than 
fifty percent of the teacher trainees were properly 
motivated to enter the teaching profession and they 
called for better selection of candidates for training. 
On the question of relative emphasis to be given to 
theory and practice, over eighty percent of the staff 
and students favoured greater emphasis to practical 
aspects of the training. 


580. JOSHI, D. C., A Study of Innovations and 
Changes in Teachers’ Colleges, Ph.D, Edu., 
Udai. U., 1972. 


The major purposes of the study were as follows: 
(i) to make a comparative study of innovative prac- 
tices of teachers’ colleges in India and abroad with 
reference to the objectives of teacher education, curri- 
culum, methods of teaching, inservice education, and 
research; (ii) to identify factors responsible for resis- 
tance to adoption or successful implementation of in- 
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novations in teacher education; (iii) to suggest reme- 
dial measures to overcome the resisting factors. 

The descriptive method was employed to find 
out the innovative practices and their adoption in the 
colleges of education. A preliminary survey of the 
colleges of education was made and, for intensive 
study of innovations, a sample survey was conducted 
in India and U.S.A. Questionnaires, interviews and 
observation schedules were employed to collect data 
from U.S.A. and India. The study of other countries 
was based on relevant literature. 

The significant findings of the study are as fol- 
lows: (i) In connection with the innovative practices of 
colleges of education, it has been noted that there is 
a trend to increase the duration of B.Ed. courses. In- 
dian and South-East Asian countries have included 
courses which have a rural bias, while in U.S.A. new 
courses are emerging for special needs of the schools 
and children. Increasing interdisciplinary and inter- 
departmental approaches will lead to upgrading of 
syllabi in the teacher education programmes. The area 
of the method of teaching shows great variety aud 
divergence in the colleges of education in different 
countries, with the recent development and advances 
of technology in the field of education and its im- 
pact on teaching techniques. Inservice education is 
comparatively new in teacher education programmes 
in India and South-East Asian countries. The con- 
cept of open university has been tried out in U.K. (ii) 
Tn connection with acceptance of and resistance to in- 
novations, it has been noted that there is no category 
of acceptors as opposed to the category of rejectors. 
Acceptance of or resistance to an innovation depends 
on various factors, such as situation, faci- 
lities, leadership, personal qualities and the 
atmosphere, etc. (iii) The investigator has suggested 
innovations for the teacher education programme in 
India and has developed a conceptual curriculum 
development model. 


581. KAUL, L., Factorial Study of Certain Persona- 
lity Variables of Popular Teachers in Secondary 
Schools, Ph.D. Edu., Kur. U., 1972. 


The objectives of the study were: (i) to sort out 
the differentiating personality traits (Cattell’s factors) 
“of ‘popular’ and ‘not popular’ teachers, (ii) to extract 
and interpret the common factors of the differentiat- 
ing personality traits of popular teachers, (iii) to sort 
out the differentiating Sprangerian values of ‘popula’ 
and ‘not popular’ teachers, (iv) to extract and inter- 
pret the common factors of the differentiating Spran- 


gerian values and (v) to study the effectiveness of the 
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popular teachers with respect to attitude towards 
teaching, public examination results of their students 
and the appraisal of their work as teachers. 

Twenty boys’ high and higher secondary 
schools of the state of Haryana were randomly sei- 
ected. All the students of classes VIII, IX and 
X of these schools were taken up in the study. Popu- 
lar’ and ‘not popular’ teachers were selected from 
each of the schools on the basis of the liking of the 
students. The samples of ‘popular’ teachers and ‘not 
popular’ teachers were 124 and 100, respectively. The 
differentiating personality traits of ‘popular’ teachers 
were assessed by using the sixteen personality factors 
(Cattell and Eber). The Sprangerian values of popular 
teachers were assessed by using the adapted Allport 
Vernon Lindzey Study of Values (modified by Chow- 
dhary for Indian situations). An attitude scale for 
measuring attitude of school teachers towards teaching 
in schools was constructed and used. The 
public examination results of classes VIM, IX 
and X of the session 1968-69 were used to assess 
the academic attainment of the students whom the 
popular teachers taught. The significance of the differ- 
ences in means on the personality inventory and the 
study of values were found out. Correlations between 
the differentiating personality variables were comput- 
ed. The factorial study of differentiating Cattell’s per- 
sonality traits of popular teachers was carried out. 

The results of the study were: (i) the popular 
teachers distinguished themselves as more outgoing, 
intelligent, emotionally more stable, sober, conscien- 
tious, venturesome, toughminded, shrewd, placid, coa- 
trolled and relaxed; (ii) the popular teachers were 
significantly high on theoretical, social, political and 
religious values and were significantly low on eco- 
nomic and aesthetic values; (iii) the popular teachers 
had a favourable attitude towards teaching in schools; 
and (iv) the popular teachers were found to be effec- 
tive in their work as teachers. 


582. MALLAYA, V., Teachers’ Training in Madhya 
Pradesh, Ph.D. Edu., Sag. U., 1968. 


The purpose of this investigation was to study 
the modern trends in the teacher training programmes 
and the problems of teacher training in Madhya Pra- 
desh with a view to suggesting ways and means to 
make it more effective. 

Several official reports, documents and maga- 
zines provided the main sources of information. Visits 
to various teacher training institutes were made in 
order to collect the views of heads and other staff 
members. 
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The study revealed that: (i) the preprimary tea- 
cher tarining facilities were insufficient in Madhya 
Pradesh and Montessori training was very costly and 
needed reorganisation; (ii) the existing teacher train- 
ing facilities at the primary and secondary leveis 
which were considered sufficient, could be made more 
effective by strengthening science teachers’ training at 
all the three levels, rationalising the selection of 
candidates for training and introducing practical as- 
pects of teachers’ training such as practice teaching, 
community life, preparation of teaching aids, games 
and sports, and cultural activities; (iii) it was observ- 
ed that there was no proper dissemination of research 
findings in the field and traditional teaching methods 
were followed; (iv) evaluation techniques were mostly 
routine type and provided large variations in internal 
and external assessment; (v) since Madhya Pradesh is 
mainly an agricultural state, agriculture, CO- 
operation and rural upliftment activities could 
be included in the teacher training programme 
and more outdoor activities be organised; (vi) 
better coordination in the programme of tea- 
cher training at various levels could make them 
more effective; (vii) the teacher training institutions in 
the state did not have adequate library facilities and 
the periodicals and magazines to which they subscrib- 
ed were lèss in number; (viii) coordination at differ- 
ent levels of teacher training was lacking; and (iv) 
there was no provision for training the inspectors of 
schools and social education organisers. 


583. MANUEL, N.V., Workload of Teachers in 
Secondary Schools, The S.I.T.U. Council of 
Educational Research, Madras, 1965. (NCERT 
financed) 


Thisstudy was undertaken to make an objective- 
assessment of the workload of the teachers in Madras. 
It was planned to assess the workload from the view- 
points of administration, various aspects of the tea- 
chers’ work, and use of teachers’ free time. 


'Fhe study was conducted on a sample of 300 
teachers and thirty headmasters representing forty- 
nine schools of the city of Madras, other urban cen- 
tres and rural centresof Madrasstate. The sample 
was representative of boys’, girls’ and mixed schools, 
private and public management, and rural and urban 
schools. Qualifications of the teachers were also sam- 
pled. Two questionnaires were checked. Twentyfive 
schools of Madras and Chingleput were visited to sup- 
plement the data collected otherwise. 
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The study revealed that the average secondary 
school teacher taught two different grades. The entire 
sample of teachers had a median pupil load of 162 
per week. The average secondary teacher had to teach 
four sections. The median subject load of the entire 
sample was three. There was a tendency for ex- 
cessive workload in one aspect to be compensated 
by a smaller load in another aspect. Teachers spent, 
on an average, about eighteen hours per week in 
classroom teaching according to the time table. 
A direct estimate of substitution work yielded a 
median value of 1.1 and a mean value of 1.6 hours 
per week. Teachers spent three hours per week in 
preparation of lessons. In addition, teachers had to 
spend time in setting up apparatus and collection of 
aids for teaching. Teachers corrected about 215 
notebooks on an average. The time spent in corre- 
tion had a median of 7.5 hours and a mean of 9.6 
hours per week. In addition to three termi 
nal examinations, a number of periodical tests 
were held in schools. The average number of such 
additional tests was six per year. The time spent 
in giving individual attention to pupils outside class 
hours had a median value of 3.0 hours per week. 
The time spent on extra-curricular activities and 
community activities had median values of 1.2 and 
1.0 hours per week, respectively. The distribution 
of the composite workload of teachers had a median 
of 42.9 hours per week and a mean of 41 hours 
per week. Out of the time marked as leisure in 
the time table, the teachers spent a median time of 
about four hours per week in correction, two hours 
in preparation, one hour in meeting pupils, one 
hour in other school work and one hour in relaxa- 
tion. At home they spent a median time of 8.7 hours 
a week on correction of school work, 2.3 hours on 
self-improvement and 2.5 hours on recreation and 
1.6 hours on remunerative occupations. Majority of 
them reported weariness when they went home. All 
the high schools in the state worked for 200 days 
or more in the year. Teachers were expected to 
work for fifteen days during vacation besides other 
work. According to the responses of teachers, the 
median of estimated workload of teachers in hours 
per week in various aspects were: 16.5 for teach- 
ing, 5.1 for correction, 3.4 for preparation, 1.4 for 
extracurricular activities, 1.9 for attention to pupils 
and 0.6 for clerical and administrative work. The 
median estimate of teachers’ workload and headmas- 
ters’ legitimate workload in hours per week were: 16.3 
for teaching, 5.3 for correction, 4.8 for preparation, 
1.9 hours for extra-curricular activities, 3.4 for in- 
dividual attention and 1.4 for clerical and admin- 
istrative work. 
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584. MARR, E. and SABHARWAL, N., Student 
Teachers: A Study of their Background and 
their Motivation for Teaching, Dept. of Tea- 
cher Education, NCERT, New Delhi, 1968. 


The study intended to investigate into the 
socio-economic background, motivation to teach, 
job aspirations and expectations regarding conditions 
in the jobs of the student teachers. 

The sample consisted of B.Ed. students of 
the Central Institute of Education, Delhi in the 
years 1965-66 and 1966-67. The required data 
were collected through questionnaire and interview. 
The following statistical techniques were used: (i) 
frequency distributions; (ii) percentiles; and: (iii) 
the chi-square test. 


The important findings with regard to the 
socio-economic background were as follows. The 
fathers of 4.4 percent of the male student teachers 
and one female student teacher lived in rural areas. 
The income of the fathers of the female student 
teachers was generally higher than that of the 
fathers of the male student teachers. The fathers of 
fifty percent of the male student teachers and ninety 
percent of the female student teachers had educa- 
tion upto high school. The fathers of fourteen per- 
cent male student teachers and fifty percent female 
student teachers were graduates. The siblings of 
the female student teachers had more education 
than those of the male student teachers. Regarding 
qualifications, teaching experience and other as- 
pects, it was found that sixty percent of the male 
and forty percent of the female student teachers 
had master’s degree. Comparatively the male stu- 
dent teachershad more teaching experience, as well 
as experience in other fields. Nearly eightyseven 
percent females and sixtyfour percent male student 


teachers had chosen the teaching profession volun- ` 


tarily. The male as well as female student teachers 
indicated earnings as their- first consideration and 
prestige as the second consideration with regard 
to the job. The student teachers liked to emulate 
their family members as well as their teachers. With 
regard to the strong points possessed by them, 
abilities, general personality qualities and kindness, 
were mentioned; kindness was mentioned by mos: 
of the female and by a very few male student tea- 
chers. Among the admired qualities in their models, 
kindness was placed first by the male as well as 
by the female student teachers; truthfulness was 
placed second by the male, whereas cheerful nature 
by the female student teachers; and ability was placed 
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third by both. 


585. MARR, E., SINGH, L. C., ARORA, K. and 
GUPTA, S. P., An Intensive study of Three 
Colleges of Education in Punjab, NCERT, New 
Delhi, 1969. 


The purpose of this study was to make an 
intensive investigation into three colleges of educa- 
tion of the Panjab University, which were follow- 
ing the same programme; to study the actual func- 
tioning of their programmes; and as fas as possible, 
to determine their strengths and weaknesses. 

Data were collected through interviews, obser- 
vations and study of records, The population of the 
study consisted of the staff members and the stu- 
dents of three colleges of education of the Panjab 
University. 


Some of the salient findings of the study were; 
(Gi) both the staff and the students agreed that syl- 
labus was predominantly theoretical and pleaded for 
change so as to emphasise practical work and more 
time allocation for teaching subjects; (ii) the tea- 
cher educators differed on specific skills and under. 
standings as objectives of the programme; (iii) need 
was felt for more demonstration lessons by faculty 
members; each student was required to give two 
discussion lessons and to observe about thirty les- 
sons given by other students; most respondents 
expressed that although it was useful to observe 
lessons, however, it could be reduced to save the 
activity from its becoming uninteresting; (iv) respon- 
dents, by and large, expressed their concern regard- 
ing the supervision of teaching practice as the sup- 
ervisors could not devote adequate time to each 
student, and partly because it was often done 
by supervisors who did ndt know the subject; (v) 
evaluation of student teaching on the basis of two 
final lessons was considered unsound and it was 
advocated to assess the performance throughout the 
year; (vi) some respondents expressed that exami- 
ners of practice teaching, mostly senior persons, were 
out of touch with new developments in teaching me- 
thodology; (vii) fifty percent of marks in each paper 
were allocated for internal assessment, there was 
no attempt to coordinate the internal awards; (viii) 
usually, teacher educators followed lecture method; 
(ix) they expressed difficulties in adopting innova- 
tions due to lack of proper educational background 
and study habits of students, and want of time; and 
(x) student teachers mostly read books written 
mainly to meet examination requirements. 
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586. MEHTA, R. L, An Investigation into the 
Attitudes of Student Teachers of Primary 
Basic Teacher Training Institutions towards 
Community Life and Craft, Ph.D. Edu., Guj. 
U., 1971. 


The present investigation sought to study the 
attitudes of Primary Basic teachers towards commu- 
nity life and craft, and to prepare a special pro- 
gramme to bring out a positive change in their at- 
titudes towards community life and craft. 

Out of the seventynine institutions of Gujarat, 
eight Primary Basic teacher training institutes were 
selected on the basis of stratified sampling. In all, 
twelve attitude scales were constructed on the 
Likert model to measure attitudes towards commu- 
nity life and craft—six of them related to commu- 
nity life and the other six to craft. In the initiai 
stage, questionnaires with open-end questions were 
sent to 221 student teachers, craft teachers and edu- 
cators. On the basis of this data, the new forced- 
choice-cum-open-ended questionnaires were prepared. 
The students of 1966-67 baich were administered 
all the scales, once in the beginning and again at 
the completion of the training. The students of 1967- 
68 were given a remedial programme in addition to 
the pre-administration and post-administration of 
the scale. The attitudes of 1966-67 and 1967-68 
batches were compared. 

The following were some of the salient find- 
ings: (i) The student teachers who opted for carpentry 
had more favourable attitudes towards the commu- 
nity life than those opting for spinning and weaving. 
(i) The student teachers opting for spinning and weav- 
ing had more favourable attitude towards com- 
munity life than those opting for agriculture. (iii) The 
women student teachers had more favourable atti- 
tudes towards community life than the male stu- 
dent teachers. (iv) The stdent teachers with no re- 
medial programme had less favourable attitudes 
than the student teachers who were given the reme- 
dial programme. (v) The fresh student teachers 
showed more favourable attitudes towards commu- 
nity life and craft than the experienced student 
teachers. (vi) The remedial programme affected the 
attitudes in varying degrees. Some student teachers 
showed an increase in their scores, while some 
showed a decrease. 


587. PAL, S.K. and GHOSH, B., A Survey of the 
Load of Work on Higher Secondary School 
Teachers in U.P., Dept. of Edu., All. U., 1967. 
(MOE financed) 4 


This study was undertaken to investigate the 
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workload of the teachers working in the higher secon- 
dary schools in Uttar Pradesh. The workload of an 
individual teacher was defined in terms of curricular 
and cocurricular work, office and other academic 
work which the teacher is expected to perform either 
in the school or at home. 

Data for this investigation were collected from 
higher secondary school teachers and principals of 
six districts of Uttar Pradesh — Allahabad, Almora, 
Meerut, Jhansi, Varanasi and Gorakhpur. The ques- 
tionnaire, interview and personal observation were 
used for data collection, In all, 560 higher secondary 
teachers, 125 principals and a few district inspectors 
and inspectresses constituted the sample. The prob- 
lem was studied from the standpoint of sex of the 
teachers, location and management of the schools 
The relationship between the load of work and the 
efficiency of the teacher was also dealt with. 

The investigation revealed that (i) the teachers 
entered the profession with favourable attitude to- 
wards teaching, but later on the circumstances, 
the service conditions and other factors contributed 
to their frustration and dissatisfaction; (ii) the 
teachers suffered on account of low socio-economic 
status; (iii) the unwholesome service conditions had 
great impact on the physical and mental life of the 
teachers; (iv).a vast difference existed between the 
service conditions of government and private school 
teachers; (v) teacher training did not help in mini- 
mising the workload of teachers; (vi) workload was 
more for the private school teachers than for the 
government school teachers due to the teacher-pupil 
ratio and job insecurity; (vii) methods of teach- 
ing, number of the school subjects taught, and the 
heterogeneity of the classes contributed to the 
load of work; (viii) supervision of extra-curricular 
activities after school hours and during holidays 
encroached upon the free time of the teachers; and 
(ix) all the teachers were expected to attend 
office work of one kind or the other. 


588. PANDEY, K.P., Construction and Standardi- 
sation of a Teaching Aptitude Test (to be used 
for Selection purposes in the Institutions of 
Teacher Education for Primary Level), Ph.D. 
Edu., Jiw. U., 1968. 


The study aimed at developing a standardised 
tool for use as a teaching aptitude test in the selec- 
tion of trainees in the institutions of teacher educa- 
tion of Uttar Pradesh and also other states having 
Hindi as the medium of instruction. 
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The test included the following eight subtests. 
professional knowledge, vocabulary, inferential 
reasoning, number series, numerical reasoning, 
logical selection, general information and reading 
comprehension. The first draft of the test (re- 
liability .83 by modified K-R formula 20) deve- 
loped on the basis of the results of the jot: 
analysis of teaching was administered to the appli- 
cants seeking admission in the normal schools of 
Uttar Pradesh. The second draft (reliability .75 by 
modified K-R formula 20) was evolved from the 
item analysis made after the first tryout. The same 
process was repeated for the second and the final 
drafts. The final draft was administered to a repre- 
sentative sample of 1,190 (650 males and 540 
females) trainees of the normal schools of Uttar 
Pradesh, with an age range of seventeen to thirty- 
four and academic qualifications from junior high 
school to intermediate standard. The draft took 
seventyfive minutes for completion. 

The skewness of the distribution of the total 
group was .408 and kurtosis was .227 which indicat- 
ed that the distribution of scores was slightly ne- 
gatively skewed and leptokurtic. Sexwise and quali- 
ficationwise distributions of scores were also carried 
out. The percentile and T score norms were calculated 
for the total sample, boys’ group, girls’ group and 
different academic qualification groups. The test was 
validated against supervisors’ ratings (.49) and final 
examination marks (.62). Using the Thurstone’s 
centroid method the data were analysed which 
yielded the four factors, viz., General Educational 
Factor, Reasoning Factor, Numerical Skill Factor 
and Reading Comprehension Factor. 


589, PANDYA, B.G., Professional Test for Tea- 
chers, Ph.D, Edu., Bom. U., 1972. 


The test was designed to measure the various 
traits needed to be present in an individual to become 
a good professional in teaching. 

After studying the different traits necessary for 
becoming an effective teacher on the basis of the 
opinions of forty experts and experienced educa- 
tionists and educational administrators, test items 
measuring these different traits were constructed. 
They were divided into seven subtests in all. The 
whole battery was circulated among five experienced 
principals of secondary schools of Greater Bombay. 
On the basis of their opinions, the items were revised. 
Pre-tryout was done by administering the test to about 
350 trainees of B.Ed. college at Ulhasnagar and the 
items were modified. To overcome the language dif- 
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ficulty, the equivalent forms in English, Marathi, 
Gujarati and Hindi were prepared and administered 
to about 400 trainees, selected from different training 
colleges of the city of Bombay. Item analysis was 
carried out and the items were again revised. The final 
test was administered to 1,500 B.Ed. trainees at 
various training colleges of Bombay, Ulhasnagar, 
Poona and Nasik. Mean, median, mode, standard de- 
viation, percentiles, stanine scores, z-scores and T- 
scores were computed. The test-retest and split-half 
reliability coefficients were found out. Validity of 
the test was determined by concurrent validity 
method. 


590. PATEL, K. N., Critical Evaluation of the Or- 
ganisation of Audio-Visual Education Training 
Programme in the Secondary School Teachers’ 
Training Colleges in India, Ph.D, Edu., MSU, 
1971. 


The main purpose of the study was to critically 
investigate into the audio-visual education programme 
and the kind of training opportunities offered to the 
teacher trainees in secondary teacher training institu- 
tions. The study was done with reference to the ob- 
jectives of the programme such as curriculum, staff, 
activities, selection of candidates, evaluation proce- 
dures, availability of audio-visual aids and equip- 
ments, research and publications in the field. 

A sample of 115 colleges, having the audio-vis- 
ual education programme was selected. A question- 
naire was prepared and pretested and sent to the per- 
sons concerned in the colleges and the data collected 
were analysed in terms of percentages. 

The findings regarding the objectives of the 
audio-visual education training programmes were 
found aiming at acquainting the teachers with 
various modern tools of teaching techniques and im- 
parting general training in audio-visual education. 
Curriculum was found to be inadequate in most of 
the training colleges. Most of the colleges did not re- 
vise the course outline. Only five colleges were found 
to revise it on the basis of changing needs. It was 
found that there was an acute shortage of quali- 
fied and experienced staff. The topics taught in the 
theory of audio-visual education were of elementary 
in nature. Limited practical experience was given in the 
field. Facilities like audio-visual laboratory, workshop 
and classroom were rarely available in colleges. No 
specific method was followed for the selection of can- 
didates for audio-visual training programmes. The 
science graduates with some allied experience in the 
field were preferred in some cases, Inadequate weight- 
age was given.to audio-visual education in the annuai 
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examination. The colleges did not spend an adequate 
sum of money on equipment, research or books for 
the audio-visual laboratory. The appraisal of the train- 
ing programmes and the follow-up of the teachers 
trained in this field were lacking in most of the col- 
leges. Compared to private or government colleges, 
the university colleges excelled on the whole. 


591. REDDIAR, A. N., A Follow-up Service Study 
of Trained Graduate Teachers, Thiagarajan Col- 
lege of Preceptors, Madurai, 1964. 


In this project, an attempt was made to study 
and evaluate the effectiveness of the professional com- 
petence of the teachers trained by the college, in 
actual classroom teaching. The specific objectives 
were as follows: (i) to analyse the content of the train- 
ing given to the student teachers in the college; (ii) 
to study the extent to which the trainees follow the 
techniques and methods learnt during the training in 
their classroom work when they serve in schools as 
teachers; (iii) to study the relation between their effi- 
ciency as teachers and their performance during the 
period of training; and (iv) to find out in what res- 
pects trained teachers are superior to untrained tea- 
chers. 

One hundred and twentyone graduate teachers 
trained during the years 1956-61 in Thiagarajan Col- 
lege, Madurai, with three years service in schools 
after training, and twentytwo untrained teachers were 
selected as subjects. The study was confined to three 
subjects, viz., English, mathematics, and general sc- 
ience. Two questionnaires were used for data collec- 
tion—one for the subjects for eliciting information re- 
garding equipment available in the school for teach- 
ing, methods and techniques followed in classroom 
work, and the other for the heads of the schools in 
which the subjects were working. This questionnaire 
called for detailed information regarding facilities, 
equipment, etc., available in their schools, and also 
regarding the schools’ academic and administrative 
aspects. More data were collected through interviews 
with the subjects and the heads of the concerned 
schools. Lessons taught by the selected teachers under 
classroom conditions were observed and evaluated on 
the basis of an objective rating scale which was being 
used in the college to evaluate the teacher trainees dur- 
ing practice teaching. These gradings were compared 
with the gradings secured by them in the B.T. practi- 
cal examination of the university. The teachers’ lesson 
plans, pupils’ exercise books and practical work re- 
cords were also scrutinised before finally evaluating 
the teachers’ work in the schools. 
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The results showed that the gradings of the per- 
formances of sixtythree percent teachers during the 
study tallied with the classes secured by them in the 
B.T. practical examination. Of the twentytwo un- 
trained teachers whose lessons were observed and 
evaluated on the same rating scale as applied to train- 
ed teachers, the performance of only one teacher was 
found to be good. The performances of the remaining 
twentyone teachers had been assessed as below aver- 
age. 


592. SAIKIA, S., Teacher Education: A Study of the 
Problems with special reference to Assam (at 
Secondary Level), D.Phil. Edu., Gau. U., 1971. 


The study attempted at finding out the causes 
for the ineffectiveness of the teacher training program- 
mes (at the secondary level) in Assam, and to suggest 
some remedial measures. 

Fifty untrained and one hundred trained tea- 
chers were investigated alongwith 134 candidates 
studying in the B.T. Department of the Gauhati Uni- 
versity with regard to (i) the participation in their 
training programmes; (ii) the effectiveness of super- 
vision programmes; and (iii) the relationship between 
the theoretical and the practical part of training to 
find out how teaching practices could be improved. 
A study of the syllabi of the teacher training colleges 
in Assam affiliated to the Gauhati University was also 
made. 

The study revealed that none of the trained tea- 
teachers prepared lesson plans of their work. Though 
as a group, the trained teachers were found to be 
somewhat methodical in their teaching, their teaching 
methods differed from what was taught during their 
training. The observed discrepancy was attributed to 
(i) the training course itself and (ii) the conditions 
under which a trained teacher had to work in a school. 
Compared to the educational system of England, the 
relationship between the training institutes and prac- 
tice teaching schools in India seemed strained. In 
India, the syllabus of study was not relevant to the 
actual needs. The practical side of training was not 
given due care. The physical and material conditions 
in the teacher training institutes in India were not con- 
ducive to curricular work of the student teachers. The 
wastage in teacher training colleges in India varied 
between ten and forty percent, whereas the same in 
England was practically nil because of wise selection 
procedure and proper evaluation in the course of 
training. It was also found that the neglect of prac- 
tice in teaching was due to  nonavailability 
of schools for practice teaching and meagre super- 
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vision and guidance. Making student teachers 
study a variety of subjects within one aca- 
demic year affected their training rather harm- 
fully. The high percentage of untrained teachers was 
partly due to the rapid growth of secondary schools 
in the state. The author further suggested some chan- 
ges for qualitative improvement of the training pro- 
gramme. Some of them are: (i) revision of the sylla- 
bus; (ii) admission by selection; (iii) change in the 
method of teaching and evaluation; (iv) reorganisation 
of practice teaching; (v) involvement of university 
departments of education in teacher training of the 
state; (vi) introduction of regional language as the 
medium of instruction in training colleges; and (vii) 
creation of academic boards and staff-student con- 
sultative committees. 


593. SHAH, M. M., An Aptitude Test for Secondary 
School Teachers—Construction and Standardis- 
ation, Ph.D. Edu., MSU, 1962. 


The objective of the study was to develop a 
tool to measure teaching aptitude. 

Construction of the test started with the job 
analysis. Besides personal experience, the sour- 
ces tapped were (i) training college teachers, (ii) edu- 
cation department personnel, (iii) secondary school 
principals, (iv) veteran teachers and (v) successful 
and unsuccessful teachers. The battery of tests was 
formed with five subtests, viz., mental ability, atti- 
tude towards children, adaptability, professional in- 
formation and interest in the profession. A prelimi- 
nary form was prepared with 183 items classified into 
five subtests. Most of the items were of multipie 
choice type. The tryout of the test was done with the 
group of 153 graduates who sought admission to the 
teachers’ training course in the M.S. University of 
Baroda, Out of one hundred candidates admitted, 
two groups described as high and low on the basis 
of their internal marks and the university marks 
were formed. The pilot test was framed with 143 
items. A pilot testing was done on a sample of 371 
student teachers from five training institutions from 
Poona, Bombay and Baroda. On the basis of item 
analysis 120 items out of 143 were retained for the 
final form. The final form was administered to 
student teachers from six training colleges from 
Baroda, Ahmedabad, Porbundar, Bombay and Poona. 
Five hundred and thirty answersheets were collected 
for further study. The scores were tested for normal 
distribution by three techniques, viz., diver- 
sion measures, chi-square test and superimposition 
of an ideal curvė. Reliability of the tests were studied 
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by various methods. Validity was tested against 
the Part I and Part II examination marks of the 
subjects. A further study of the subtests to form a 
battery of tests was made by calculating the multiple 
regression equations for each subtest. Factor analysis 
was carried out by using Thurstone’s technique. 
Norms were calculated in the form of standard scores 
T scores, and percentiles. Grade classification of 530 
teachers was also attempted. 

The study revealed that (i) the reliability co- 
efficients of the tests varied from .802 to .878; (ii) 
the validity coefficients were around .502, 
(iii) the multiple ‘R’ of the final test battery was 0.533; 
and (iv) the predictive efficiency of the tests was 
sixteen percent. 


594. SHANKAR, L., The Impact of Extension Ser- 
vices Depariments on School Improvement in 
Haryana, Dept. of Edu., Kur. U., 1969. 


The aims of the study were (i) to study and 
assess the effects of extension service work ever 
since the major extension service centre at Kuruk- 
shetra came into being, (ii) to evaluate the work of the 
extension department with regard to the effects of the 
accomplishments and failure of any plan or pro- 
gramme and (iii) to suggest changes in policies and 
procedures, if necessary. 

Two questionnaires were developed and sent 
to participating heads and teachers. Interviews with 
heads were also held. The data were collected from 
the schools of Karnal, Rohtak and Gurgaon districts. 

The study revealed that (i) seventy percent of 
heads and teachers thought that the extension ser- 
vices proved useful in making the knowledge up-to- 
date and increasing the efficiency of teachers and in 
changing their attitudes and outlook towards 
teaching; (ii) extension service work enabled 
the teachers to start experimental projects 
and also to coordinate the work of different 
schools; (iii) a fair majority felt that the 
various activities undertaken were organised by 
keeping the needs of schools in view and thereby 
helping heads and teachers in making classroom 
teaching effective; (iv) as a result of extension pro- 
grammes, heads and teachers started taking more 
interest in school work by organising subject clubs, 
projects and the like; (v) teachers generally did not 
use teaching aids available in the extension depart- 
ments; (vi) teachers read publications of the exten- 
sion departments with interest and found them use- 
ful; (vii) teachers were not interested in seminars; 
(viii) the extension departments failed in follow-up 
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work as they were unable fo chalk out any con- 
crete programme to assess their activities; (ix) heads, 
teachers and coordinators felt that the expenditure of 
the extension service work did not yield sufficient re- 
turn in terms of improvements in schools; (x) with 
regard to making the departments more useful and 
effective, many felt that heads and teachers should be 
made aware of the facilities available and programmes 
drawn, keeping in view the needs of local schools 
which could be known from heads and teachers; 
and (xi) there was a greater need for more follow- 
up programmes to assess the implementation of 
new ideas, methods and techniques. 


595. SHARADA DEVI, G., Education of Graduate 
Teachers in the Traditional and Basic methods 
—An analysis of the Problem and Suggestions 
for an Integrated Pattern to suit Our Social- 
istic Pattern of Society, Ph.D, Edu., MSU, 
1964. 


The investigator attempted at working out in 
detail an integrated pattern of graduate teacher edu- 
cation combining the traditional and Basic methods. 

A questionnaire was prepared on the basis of 
the criticisms and suggestions offered by thirteen 
educationists including principals, professors and 
lecturers of the training colleges following tradition- 

. al and Basic education ideologies, educationists in 
research institutes, coordinators of extension services 
departments, and heads of education departments 
concerned with the training colleges. The question- 
naire was sent to the principals of 120 traditional 
and thirtynine Basic training colleges (covering al- 
most all the institutions in the country). On the 
bases of the responses received on the first ques- 
tionnaire, a second one was prepared with a view 
to gathering the views of the educationists and those 
working in the field regarding the prevailing con- 
ditions and inviting their suggestions for a new 
pattern of teacher education programme leading to 
a graduate degree. The second questionnaire was 
sent to educationists in India and abroad. 

Based on the data collected through the ques- 
tionnaire, a comparative study of the two types of 
training colleges was made with regard to (i) the 
position of training colleges in the pre-independence 
and post-independence era, (ii) the existing general 
pattern of the training colleges, (iii) the staff, (iv) 
selection of trainees, (v) the facilities available, (vi) 
the aims, (vii) the activities, (viii) the curriculum, 
(ix) the demonstration lessons, (x) observation of 
lessons by trainees, (xi) the teaching experience of 
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trainees, (xii) craft work, (xiii) participation in 
community life, (xiv) the tutorials, (xv) the practical 
and field work, (xvi) the examination, (xvii) the 
research work, (xviii) the inservice training program- 
me, (xix) evaluation of teacher education pro- 
gramme and (xx) relationship with other institutions. 
The investigator has given suggestions for an 
integrated pattern of teacher education. Some 
of them are: (i) the new training college 
should be an integrated one built on the 
strength of both the traditional and the Basic 
patterns; (ii) it would be preferable to have the dura- 
tion of the course for two years; (iii) it might be 
better if the training colleges are kept under a 
university, both academically and administratively; 
(iv) every training college should be a residential 
institution; (v) there should be a mixed staff; (vi) 
the needs of the teaching profession should be kept 
in view while selecting candidates; (vii) it would 
be wise to appoint a selection committee to select 
candidates; (viii) the entire structure of the training 
programme should include theory, practical work 
including school teaching experience, art and craft 
work, community life, and experimental and field 
work; (ix) a well-equipped research section should 
be made available in every training college which 
should undertake suitable research work; (x) it would 
be better to give weightage for both internal and ex- 
ternal assessments; (xi) an extension service depart- 
ment should be attached to every training college for 
the promotion of inservice education of teachers; 
and (xii) the programmes of training colleges should 
be evaluated on a scientific basis, once in five years. 


596. SHARMA, A. P., An Experimental Study of 
a B.Ed. Theory course in Educational Psycho- 
logy with .a.view to Analyse the potential of 
carry over to the classroom situations in Terms 
of Student-Teachers' Behaviour, Ph.D, Edu., 
Mee. U., 1971. 


The study was designed to investigate the es- 
sential contents of educational psychology which 
should be presented in a teacher education course at 
the B.Ed. level. It also aimed at analysing class- 
room behaviour of student-teachers in terms of its 
relevance to the psychological understanding of the 
process of teaching and learning and assessing the 
patterns of classroom interaction available in the 
repertoire of the student-teachers exposed to certain 
methodologies. The hypothesis tested was that a spe- 
cific method in imparting a course contributes more 
towards building of a transfer potential to the class- 
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room situation as measurable by student-teacher 
behaviour and that patterns of verbal behaviour, 
quantifiable through Flanders Interaction Analysis 
Category System, varies as a result of the experimen- 
tal treatment. 


The sample selected for the study consisted of 
the students of the Department of Education, Meerut 
University. For the main study, out of the sixty 
students selected, only fiftyfour remained who 
were divided into two groups, on a random basis, 
in accordance with the first and second degree levels 
and in terms of subjects. Most of them were in the 
age group of twenty to thirty years and had 
teaching experience ranging from zero to five years. 
except for fifteen who had more than five years ex- 
perience. An achievement test in educational psy- 
chology was standardised to measure the learning 
outcomes. It contained eighty items prepared in the 
light of cognitive and noncognitive outcomes. Relia- 
bility coefficient of the test found by the rationa: 
equivalence method was .90. Experts considered the 
validity of the test as fairly satisfactory. Both the 
groups were subjected to an orientation programme 
in which small group discussions were held. The 
student teachers were given questions to discuss 
and it was ensured that each subject actively parti- 
cipated. Of the two groups, one was randoniy sel- 
ected to be experimental group. The control group 
was taught by the lecture method, while the other 
group was exposed to team teaching and supervised 
study. The same teacher taught both the groups, ex- 
cept during team teaching when he was assisted by 
colleagues. The objective type achievement test in 
educational psychology was administered at the end 
of eight weeks of the experiment. 

Tt was found that the percentage mean gain of 
the team teaching group was 34.45, while for the 
control group it was 31.66. The t test indicated that 
the difference was not significant. An informal en- 
quiry revealed that the experimental group had a 
more favourable attitude towards learning and a 
fair amount of motivation and interest. As regards 
the supervised study versus the lecture method, the 
percentage gain of the former was 46.55 and of the 
latter 40.90. The t test revealed a significant dif- 
ference at .01 level of confidence. Jt was found that 
during team teaching and supervised study, the 
problems of motivation, active participation and 
interest were adequately solved. Analysis of the com- 
munication pattern revealed that shifts from one 
category to another were less widespread in the con- 
trol group, that is, communication of student teachers 
in the experimental group was faster. The control 
group was more autocratic, while the experimental 
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group was more democratic in the classes. Student 
teachers of the experimental group resorted to more 
powerful means of reinforcement and reward in the 
context of teacher controlled responsive student talk, 
than the control group. Experimental group exposed 
students to more freedom and initiative while teach- 
ing classes and tried far more active participation 
of students in the teaching-learning process. Teachers 
of the experimental group had less problems of the 
classroom management, discipline and control. Res- 
ponsive student talk accelerated ‘information giving’ 
or lecture more in the case of the experimental group. 
The experimental group showed greater positive re- 
actions to responsive student talk. 


597, SHARMA, R. C., To investigate the Profes- 
sional Needs of Teacher Educators of Under- 
graduate training Institutions of Madhya Pra- 
desh and Maharashtra, Ph.D. Edu., Vik. U., 
1970. 


Major objectives of the study were: (i) to estab- 
lish the objectives of undergraduate teacher education, 
(ii) to investigate into the present educational, profes- 
sional and economic status of teacher educators in 
service, (iii) to study the procedure of recruitment and 
service conditions of teacher educators, (iv) to in- 
vestigate into the professional needs of inservice tea- 
cher educators of Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra 
and (v) to suggest measures for meeting the profes- 
sional needs of inservice teacher educators in parti 
cular, and preservice teacher educators in general, in 
the light of the findings. 

The sample of the study included 650 teacher 
educators, 130 principals and 100 experts from 130 
primary training institutions of Madhya Pradesh 
and Maharashtra. The research tools used were (i) 
a rating scale for establishing the objectives of un- 
dergraduate teacher training, (ii) a questionnaire for 
teacher educators, (iii) a questionnaire for the prin- 
cipals, (iv) a rating scale for identifying the profes- 
sional needs of teacher educators and (v) an inter- 
view schedule. 

The findings of the study revealed that objec- 
tives of undergraduate teacher “education included 
development of personal qualities like open minded- 
ness, self-discipline, tolerance, intellectual boldness, 
positive attitude towards children and profession, and 
understanding of the problems and skills of handl- 
ing them. Majority of the people who were inter- 
viewed expressed their dissatisfaction about the im- 
pact of teacher training on improving the teaching 
competence of+teachers. As much as 76.38 percent 
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of the teacher educators in Madhya Pradesh had 
postgraduate qualifications, while in Maharashtra the 
extent was only 42.85 percent; 66.67 percent of the 
teacher educators in Madhya Pradesh had M.Ed. 
degree, but only 15.48 percent had it in Maharashtra; 
and 29.17 percent of teacher educators in Madhya 
Pradesh and 16.67 percent in Maharashtra, were 
engaged in research work. There was no significant 
difference in the salaries of the teacher educators in 
Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra. In government 
institutions, generally, the teachers from secondary 
schools were transferred to training institutions, 
whereas in private training institutions the appoint- 
ments were made on the basis of qualifications, ex- 
perience and interview. Majority of the teacher edu- 
cators in Maharashtra and Madhya Pradesh enjoyed 
benefits of provident fund. Pension, free medical aid, 
facility for free education of children were en- 
joyed by a majority in Madhya Pradesh, but by only 
a small percentage in Maharashtra. Workload in 
Madhya Pradesh was 18.46 hours, whereas it was 
21.13 hours in Maharashtra. Professional needs of 
the teacher educators included (i) a well-equipped lib- 
rary with latest literature in the field of education and 
research; (ii) facilities for attending meetings of 
professional organisations; (iii) developing skills in 
supervision of teaching and in the preparation of 
teaching aids; and (iv) provision for academic tours 
and study leave. As much as 64.83 percent of the 
teacher educators in Maharashtra and 43.05 percent 
in Madhya Pradesh had not attended even one in- 
service course during a period of five years upto the 
date of data collection. 


598. SHARMA, S. N., A Teaching Aptitude Test 
for Elementary School Teachers, Ph.D. Edu., 


Pat. U., 1969. 


The main objective of the study was to de- 
velop a test in Hindi for measuring teaching apti- 
tude of elementary school teachers. 

The investigator identified twentyone factors 
contributing to success, in teaching on the basis of 
job analysis. This number was finally reduced to six 
on the basis of the ratings of 275 judges, consisting 
of training college principals and teachers, head- 
masters, inspectors and experienced teachers of ele- 
mentary schools. The judges ranked those twenty- 
one factors in order of their importance in contri- 
buting to the success in teaching in elementary 
schools. Working knowledge of subject matter, which 
was one of the six factors, was excluded from the 
test as it needed construction of an achievement test 
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battery. Finally, five subtests were included in the 
battery, viz., mental ability, attitude towards child- 
ren, adaptability, professional information and inter- 
est in the profession. On the basis of unanimous 
judgment of ten judges, an initial pool of 213 items 
was reduced to 145 items. The test consisting of 145 
items was administered to 370 trainees, randomly sel- 
ected from two training schools. After item analysis, 
120 items were retained for the final form of the 
test. The test was standardised on a sample of 380 
male and 120 female trainees selected at random 
from different training schools. Chi-square test was 
applied to test the normality of the distribution. 


The reliability coefficients of the test, cal- 
culated by split-half method, test-retest method 
and K-R formula 20, were .98, .97 and 


.89, respectively, Predictive validity coefficients with 
internal assessment and with ratings by a board of 
instructors were .36 and .42, respectively. The 
factorial validity of the test was established 
by applying Thurstone’s centroid method. Con- 
tent validity of the test was also established. Standard 
score norms. T-score norms, percentile norms and 
letter grade norms have also been worked out. 


599. SHERRY, G. P., A Battery of Psychological 
Tests for Prediction of Success in Teaching, 
Ph.D. Edu., Agra U., 1964. 


This study aimed at testing the following hypo- 
theses: (i) Teaching effectiveness is associated with 
physical, intellectual, social and emotional equipment 
of the teacher. The tools measuring these character- 
istics may show significant predictive validity for tea- 
cher effectiveness. (ii) Success in teaching is de- 
termined by a teacher’s interest in the subject, in 
children and in teaching. (iii) Success in teaching 
is related to teacher’s attitude towards teaching. 
(iv) A combination of measures of intélligence, per- 
sonality, interest and attitude may give a better pre- 
diction of teaching efficiency than any single test. 
(v) Supervisors’ ratings may be a better criterion of 
teaching efficiency than the marks in the final B.T. 
examination in theory and practice. 

The study was confined to pupil teachers of 
department of education and the training colleges 
affiliated to the Agra University in Agra region. The 
sample consisted of the pupil teachers of seven col- 
leges. Significance of differences between the means 
of various colleges were calculated. Reliability of the 
tests were calculated by the test-retest method and 
split-half method. Validity coefficients of the tests 
were found for each college as well as for the whole 
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group by correlating the scores with the criteria 
measures of supervisors’ ratings, final practice teach- 
ing examination marks and final theory examina- 
tion marks. Coefficients of multiple correlation 
were calculated for the total group, as well as for 
each college separately.. The battery of prediction 
of teaching efficiency included self prepared tools — 
(a) intelligence test, (b) interest inventory, (c) per- 
sonality inventory, ahd (d) attitude scale. The re- 
liability coefficients in case of intelligence test were 
.89 and .93 as calculated by test-retest and split-half 
methods respectively. The validity coefficients ranged 
between .47 and .71. Reliability coefficient of interest 
inventory by test-retest method was .649, whereas 
the validity coefficients ranged between .25 
and 49. The reliability coefficients of 
personality inventory by test-retest and split-nalf 
methods were .766 and .800 respectively, while 
validity coefficients ranged between .280 and .570. The 
reliability of attitude scale was found to be .649, 
whereas the validity coefficients varied between .198 
and .554. 

The study revealed that: (i) supervisors’ ratings 
could be predicted to a satisfactory extent by all the 
four tests; (ii) computations of multiple R coefficient 
showed that the four tests could be combined to 
form a battery to predict supervisors’ ratings for 
different colleges in different order; (iii) classroom 
teaching duties were considered more essential than 
nonteaching duties by a large number of experts in 
the field of education; (iv) as regards success in 
class, the preparation and execution of the lesson, 
recognition of individual differences, relating teaching 
to pupils’ needs and helping pupils to solve the edu- 
cational and personal problems were given consi- 
derable weightage; (v) intelligence was found to be 
most important for success in teaching; (vi) the next 
important factor was the emotional quality of the 
teacher and attitude occupied a more impor- 
tant place than interest; and (vii) among professionai 
skills, the skill of maintaining an atmosphere favour- 
able for learning, executing the lesson in an appro- 
priate manner, maintaining proper pupil-teacher re- 
lationship, recognising individual differences, using 
proper means of communication and instruction and 
selecting proper teaching aids were considered im- 


portant. 


600. SIE (Gujarat), To Study the Problems of the 
Trainees of the Primary Teachers’ Institutions 
of Gujarat, and to know their views on present 
Syllabus, Ahmedabad, 1965. 


The main objective of the study was to know 
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the then position of primary education in Gujarat 
with special reference to the primary teacher trainees. 

Three questionnaires were sent to a represen- 
tative sample of 1,400 teacher trainees of the primary 
teacher training institutions of Gujarat. Data were 
analysed. 

The main findings of the study were: (i) the 
syllabus needed some modification; (ii) the trainees 
had some financial problems; (iii) the attitude of 
the trainees to the Basic education was positive; (iv) 
the trainees liked the community life activities very 
much; and (v) the quota of the craft was too much 
for the trainees, 


601. SIE (Gujarat), Case Studies of Primary Tea- 
cher Training Institutions of Gujarat, Ahmed- 
abad, 1966. 


The objective of the study was to get a repre- 
sentative picture of the position of primary teacher 
training institutions of Gujarat. 

A representative sample including ten percent 
of the total number of primary teachers’ training ins- 
titutions was selected for the study. A case study 
proforma was prepared and used to collect the data. 

The study revealed that (i) more physical faci- 
lities were needed for the trainees, as these institutions 
were residential units; (ii) all the institutions had 
adequate number of Basic trained staff members; (iii) 
no institution had a science laboratory; (iv) there 
was no reading facility in these institutions, (v) there 
was a great need for adequate reading room for stu- 
dents and staff members; (vi) fifty percent of the 
staff members needed refresher courses; and (vii) 
there was no proper planning done in these institu- 
tions. 


602. SIE (Maharashtra), Status Study of Pre-Pri- 
mary Training Colleges in Maharashtra, Poona, 
1965, 


The study was undertaken with the following 
objectives: (i) to know the patterns of organisation 
of preprimary training institutions in the state which 
includes management, selection of trainees and ad- 
mission procedures; (ii) to investigate into the acade- 
mic aspects of the institutes such as curricula, time 
allotment, material needs, facilities available and 
accommodation for the classes as well as hostels and 
suitability of the location; and (iii) to study the over- 
all picture of the financial status of the institutions. 

A questionnaire with five sections, viz., identifi- 
cation data, students’ admission, academic program- 
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mes, building and hostels, and finance was admin- 
istered to the principals of all the thirteen institutions. 
Out of thirteen only eleven responded. A confer- 
ence of the principals was also held to elicit their 
views regarding the working of the institutions. 

The study revealed that (i) one out of eleven 
institutions was run by the government, while other 
ten by private management but recognised by the 
government; (ii) two of the institutions were star- 
ted in 1964, while the rest were started during the 
last decade; (iii) all institutions except one at Dhulia 
actually admitted only women teachers during 1963- 
64 and even then untrained women teachers 
were greater in number; (iv) though the de- 
mand for admission was greater, the intake 
capacity of the institutions had remained static; 
(v) eight colleges admitted students both for 
one-year and two-year courses, two colleges 
admitted students only for two-year course; (vi) few 
students received financial help from the sponsor- 
ing institutes; (vii) almost all the colleges levied 
tuition fees ranging between Rs. 72 and Rs. 180 
per annum; (viii) all institutes followed common 
curriculum with daily teaching practice; (ix) all col- 
leges had libraries, and there were special teachers 
for drawing and handicrafts in two colleges only; (x) 
all colleges but one, were located in urban areas, 
three of them had their own buildings and the remain- 
ing were run in rent-free buildings; (xi) with the ex- 
ception of one hostel facilities were inadequate, even- 
though the demand for hostel admission was great; 

_ and (xii) nine colleges had good playgrounds. 


603.. SIE (Maharashtra), A Study of the In-service 
Training Needs of Headmasters of Rural Pri- 
mary Schools in Poona District, Poona, 197 1a. 


à The main objectives of the study were to find 
out the inservice training needs of headmasters in 
their academic and administrative work and to col- 
lect data for preparing a programme of inservice 
training for headmasters. 

__. The sample of the study constituted headmasters 
of 103 primary schools controlled by Zilla Parishad, 
Poona, which was selected on a stratified random 
basis from 953 full-fledged primary schools controll- 

_ ed by the Zilla Parishad, Out of these 103 schools 
only eightyseven schools responded within the sche- 
duled time. The tool used was a questionnaire with 
two main divisions, viz., the needs of headmasters 
as teachers and the needs of headmasters as admin- 
istrators. The main points considered for the tool 
Preparation were (a) general information regarding 
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academic and professional qualifications and natute 
of work; (b) needs regarding improvement of their 
subject knowledge; (c) needs regarding improvement 
in special methods of teaching; (d) needs regarding 
knowledge of professional subjects apart from know- 
ledge of special methods; (e) needs regarding skills 
in the preparation and use of teaching aids; and (f) 
needs regarding the knowledge of maintenance of 
registers. Two open-ended questions were also in- 
cluded. 

The important findings of the study were 
that more than fifty percent of the head- 
masters needed practical knowledge in general 
science, Nearly one-third of them desired to 
have knowledge in Marathi grammar and 
mathematics. The percentage of teachers de- 
siring to get knowledge of special methods in 
Hindi was higher than that of other subjects, Next 
in order came the special methods in mathematics. 
With regard to library facilities, more than fiftyeight 
percent of headmaster thought that circulating library 
would be very much useful to them. Though a con- 
siderable percentage of them felt that central libra- 
ries in different parts of a taluka would do, nearly 
all of them were not in favour of a central library 
located in a taluka school. The types of books o be 
kept in a library, in order of preference would be (a) 
subject knowledge books, (b) books on teaching 
methods, (c) reference books and (d) supplementary 
reading books. For detailed study, preference was 
given to mathematics by nearly half the number of 
headmasters. To the question regarding the know- 
ledge of preparing aids in the subject of their choice, 
general science topped the list with a percentage of 
72.4, which was followed by mathematics and Hindi 
with responses of 65.5 percent and 59.8 percent, 
respectively. The headmasters were asked to denote 
areas in which they needed sufficient knowledge 
so as to guide their assistants. The following four 
areas were given in order of preference: (a) im- 
provement of present examination system, (b) prob- 
lems of school discipline, (c) methods of teaching 
different subjects and (d) presentation of teaching 
aids. The headmasters thought that the knowledge 
regarding the maintenance of the following five re- 
cords was essential: (a) general register, (b) examina- 
tion results, (c) school repair records, (d) log book, 
and (e) annual report ending on the 31st March. 
The headmasters felt that the following subjects 
should be included in the inservice training course: 
(a) headmaster’s powers and duties, (b) relation 
between the headmaster and his assistants, (c) school 
inspection and its method, (d) relation between 
school, community and workers in educational field, 
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and (e) school organisation. To an open-ended ques- 
tion regarding their difficulties, more than ten per- 
cent headmasters reported following difficulties: (a) 
inadequate school equipment, (b) inadequate build- 
ing, (c) noncooperation of local leaders, (d) inade- 
quate staff, (e) noncooperation of parents, (f) non- 
cooperation of assistants and (g) nonavailability of 
subject teachers. 


604. SIE (Maharashtra), A Study of the Workload 
of Teacher Educators in Junior Colleges of 
Education, Poona, 1971b. 


The objectives of the study were: (i) to find 
out the extent to which the subjects taken at the 
graduate level, both academic and professional, by 
teacher educators form the basis of their teaching 
assignments in junior colleges of education and (ii) 
to verify the reasonableness of the prevailing com- 
plaints about overwork. 

The sample of the study comprised all the 
teacher educators of twentyeight junior colleges 
which were selected on a stratified random basis. A 
questionnaire pertaining to general information re- 
garding workload was used for collecting data. 

The main findings were as follows: (i) 
The average number of teacher educators per 
junior college came to 8.4. More than sixty 
eight percent teacher educators were perma- 
nent. (ii) Out of 202 teacher educators, nearly 
two-thirds were trained graduates and- one- 
fifth were special teachers. (iii) Nearly one-third 
of the teacher educators did not teach the subjects 
which were opted by them at the first degree. (iv) 
About sixteen percent of the teacher educators taught 
subjects which they had opted at the professionat 
degree only. (v) Science ranked first where teacher 
educators had opted this subject at both the deg 
rees — first and professional. (vi) A teacher educa- 
tor worked for 6.75 hours daily; this included the 
time which he utilised for reading. 


605. SINGH, L. C. and BHATNAGAR, T.N.S., 
Status of Elementary School Teachers — A 
Pilot Study, Dept. of Teacher Education, 
NCERT, New Delhi, 1966. 


The study was undertaken to investigate into 
the problems of status of elementary school teachers. 
The data were collected through a mailed 
questionnaire from seventytwo schools (fiftyone boys” 
and twentyone girls’ schools) managed by Muni- 
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cipal Board of six towns in Bulandshahr district. 
The completed questionnaires were received from 197 
male and 93 female teachers, The questionnaire 
contained eighty questions covering professional, 
social, and economic status of teachers including con- 
dition of work. 

The main findings of the study were: (i) about 
sixty percent of elementary school teachers were the 
residents since birth in the district; of the remaining 
quite a few had been residing in the district for more 
than ten years; (ii) about fortyfive percent teachers 
had been teaching for more than ten years in the 
district and fiftynine percent for one year or more 
in the same school; (iii) about ninetytwo percent 
teachers possessed the minimum prescribed academic 
qualifications, but all the teachers did not possess these 
qualifications before they became teachers and about 
twentyone percent of them improved their academic 
qualifications during service period; (iv) about fifty- 
five percent had second division and only 1.4 percent 
had first division, and only 2.1 percent got merit scho- 
larships or stipends at the primary school examina- 
tion; (v) about one-fifth of the teachers were in the 
profession without any training; (vi) the position of 
trained versus untrained teachers (79:21) in the dis- 
trict was better than the position in the state as a 
whole (62:38), the corresponding ratio for the whole 
country was 68:32 in 1963-64; (vii) seventynine per- 
cent teachers were trained; (viii) some teachers left 
the nonteaching jobs in favour of teaching for rea- 
sons such as (a) love for teaching, (b) admission in 
training college, (c) lack of interest and low salaries 
in their earlier jobs and (d) inadequacy of the econo- 
mic conditions to support further education; (ix) 
fortyeight percent teachers were the members of the 
professional associations of teachers; (x) elementary 
teachers hardly did any professional reading during 
vacation — they kept busy with social and household 
work; (xi) about eighty percent teachers were getting 
the basic salary ranging from Rs. 50|- to Rs. 15|- 
per month, while 19.6 percent below Rs. 50|- per 
month; about fifty percent of the teachers did 
not have any source of additional income to com- 
pensate their low salaries and for the remaining 
teachers additional sources were agriculture, tuition, 
petty business, etc.; (xii) about thirtytwo percent 
were either unmarried or had no children; (xiii) ap- 
proximately thirtysix percent expressed their dissatis- 
faction with their present income; (xiv) small per- 
centage of teachers were members of village institu 
tions and community organisations; (xv) small per- 
centage of teachers had their fathers working in pro- 
fessional occupations such as lawyers’, engineers’, 
teachers’, etc.; (xvi) about fiftyone percent teachers 
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were teaching only one class, 27.6 percent were teach- 
ing two classes and twentyone percent were teach- 
ing more than two classes; (xvii) majority of the 
teachers taught all the subjects of the elementary 
school curriculum; (xviii) a vast majority of the tea- 
chers taught forty to fifty class-periods per week; 
and (xix) teachers at large, attended to the activities 
like depositing fee in the post office, attending meet- 
ings of the centre, maintaining attendance register and 
other school records. 


606. SRIVASTAVA, R. C., Evaluation of Practice 
Teaching in Teacher Training Institutions, CIE, 
New Delhi, 1970. 


The main purpose, here, was to study the aims 
of practice teaching, its contents and the methods 
used to evaluate it. The subsidiary purposes were to 
find out the place of practice teaching in the total 
programme of teacher preparation and the manner 
in which the evaluation methods and practices influ- 
enced the student-teachers’ performance in teaching, 
to study their attitude towards practice teaching and 
to study teacher-pupil relationship. 

The study involved the content analysis of the 
prospectus, syllabi, university ordinances regarding 
examinations, observation and evaluation schedules 
and an exploratory interview with a few heads of tea- 
cher training institutions and student-teachers. Two 
questionnaires, one for the heads and the other for 
the student-teachers were also developed and used. 
Questionnaires were filled in by eightytwo heads of 
institutions and 200 student-teachers from ten insti- 
tutions. 


The information gathered in this study 
revealed that practice teaching formed an es- 
sential and compulsory item in all teacher 


preparation programmes irrespective of the fact 
that the requirement of study and activities 
for obtaining degree in education were not 
the same in all the institutions. Place of practice 
teaching was determined either by relative weightage 
in terms of examination marks allotted for practice 
teaching in the total programme or the amount of 
time or hours of work a student had to put in to com- 
plete the requirements of practice teaching in rela- 
tion to the time used for completing all the require- 
ments of the programme. The marks allotted 
for practice teaching ranged from a little 
less than thirty percent to one hundred percent of the 
marks in theory. There was a great deal of agree- 
ment among institutions with regard to the number 
of teaching subjects required to be opted for prac- 
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tice teaching, but there was no such agreement on 
the total number of lessons a student-teacher had to 
teach or the amount of time he had to spend in com- 
pleting the practice teaching. Almost all the insti- 
tutions declared the results of the examinations in 
the theory and practice separately. The contents of 
sessional work evaluation were many and varied as 
theory work, visual education and craft, psychology 
practicals, extracurricular activities, etc. (Majority of 
the teacher educators were not satisfied with the sys- 
tem of practice teaching evaluation in their own ins- 
titutions). Majority: of the institutions had some sys- 
tem of internal assessment and most of the institu- 
tions did not give more than fifty percent of the total 
marks for practice teaching in internal assessment. 
Except two universities, the other examining agen- 
cies had not defined and outlined the scheme of 
marks distribution over the contents of class teach- 
ing. The practices of evaluating class teaching were 
either all internal or all external examinations oz 
combined. The supervisors who observed the prac- 
tice teaching of students, maintained the grades ob- 
tained by students in the practice sessions. The 
teacher educators maintained that the student-teach- 
ers who came to know about their day-to-day per- 
formance in practice teaching tried to improve their 
performance irrespective of their good or bad grades, 
About 76.8 percent of student-teachers developed 
unfavourable attitude towards practice teaching. Tea- 
cher educators were divided on whether to give feed- 
back in terms of knowledge of results to the student- 
teachers. Knowledge of evaluating practices in their 
institutions influenced the student-teachers’ standard 
of teaching interest and liking for teaching. The satis- 
faction of student-teachers about the evaluation prac- 
tices correlated highly with their perception of the 
presence or absence of the element of subjectivity in 
the evaluation system of their institutions. Student 
teachers were inclined to favour a system of evalua- 
tion which was biased more towards external assess- 
ment. 


607. SRIVASTAVA, S., Growth and Organisation 
of Inservice Programme in India and its Im- 
pact on Secondary Schools, Ph.D. Edu., SPU, 
1966. 


` This study was an attempt at tracing the his- 
tory of the inservice programme in India from its 
inception till date and gathering its material from 


‘scattered sources. At the same time it was hoped that 


the study would be of value in the assessment of the 
movement and the possibilities of desirable modifica- 
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tions. The major objectives of the present investiga- 
tion were: (i) to study the historical development 
of the programme of inservice education in India 
upto-date with special reference to the agencies in- 
volved and the organisational pattern worked out, 
(ii) to review the variety of activities undertaken by 
different agencies to provide inservice education fo 
secondary school teachers, (iii) to assess the achieve- 
ment of this programme with special reference to ob- 
servable and other types of changes broughtvabout in 
schools, (iv) to study the factors contributing to the 
strength and weakness of the different extension ser- 
vices departments, (v) to find out the impact of this 
programme on teachers’ attitude towards teaching 
profession and (vi) to study some major issues in the 
field of inservice education in India. 


The sample consisted of the following categories 
of educational personnel and agencies: (a) extension 
service centres all over India, (b) boards of second- 
ary education of various states, (c) heads of the 
secondary schools selected on random basis, (d) tea- 
chers of the secondary schools selected on rando: 
basis, and (e) groups of experts engaged in planning, 
organising and evaluating inservice education prog- 
ramme. Questionnaires, opinionnaires, attitude scales, 
and interviews were used, The study was carried out 
in two parts. In the first part of the study, historical 
development of the growth and organisation of inser- 
vice education was traced in two parts; (i) from 1854 
to 1954, and (ii) from 1955 to 1965. In the second 
part, the impact of inservice education was studied 
in the following sequence: (i) review of the impact 
studied by various assessment teams and self- 
assessment procedures, (ii) study of the impact 
through questionnaires and interviews, (iii) study of 
the impact by obtaining evidences of changes brought 
about in the policies of the state departments on one 
hand and the study of the changes in the teachers 
attitude on the other. 

The study has shown that there is a signi- 
ficant improvement in attitudes with increas- 
ing number of activities attended. It has also reveal- 
ed that the attitude of the teachers towards the pro- 
fession as well as towards the extension programmes 
stabilises after attending four extension programmes. 
The improvement is rapid after participation in the 
first activity and it goes on improving upto the stage 
of participation in the fourth activity. This does not 
mean that the participation after the fourth extension 
activity is futile; it indicates only a plateau period. 
On the basis of the case studies of two extension 
centres, generalisation has been made that the follow- 
ing factors contribute, to a great extent to strength: 
ening the inservice programme, (i) standing of the 
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college; (ii) quality of the training college staff; (iii) 
quality of the extension staff; (iv) practical utility of 
the programmes; and (v) cooperation of the state 
departments of education and the inspectorate staff, 


608. TIWARI, R. M., An Enquiry into the Cultural 
Background and the necessary Cultural Train- 
ing of Pupil Teachers in Basic Training Insti- 
tions in Madhya Pradesh, Ph.D. Edu., Jiw., U., 
1968. 


The major objectives were: (i) to determine the 
concept of culture, especially the Indian culture, (ii) 
to study the ways and means for the teacher trainees 
to make them understand, appreciate and assimilate 
the Indian culture, (iii) to study how far the training 
programme is culture oriented and (iv) to determine 
the relationship between the cultural background and 
the teaching efficiency of the pupil teachers. 

The sample included all the training institu- 
tions of Madhya Pradesh (fifty primary teacher train- 
ing institutes — forty men and ten women), It in- 
volved 1,000 trainees (800 males and 200 females) 
and one hundred male teachers and twentyfive female 
teachers of the 125 primary schools. The data were 
collected with the help of observation, interviews and. 
questionnaire. Besides, the related official records 
were studied, 

The findings were: (i) the training institutions 
did not have any definite programme for providing 
information and knowledge of Indian culture to the 
trainees; (ii) though there was some provision for*im- 
parting cultural knowledge (especially community 
life) under the training programme, yet due to the 
absence of proper guidance, much attention was not 
paid in this direction; (iii) only students of ordinary 
or low cultural background came to the training 
institutes; (iv) there was a positive correlation bet- 
ween the cultural background of the trainees and their 
educational achievement; (v) cultured trainees pro- 
gressed after training, while the un-cultured did 
not show any sign of progress; and (vi) only the 
cultured trainees’ actions and behaviour were affect- 
ed by the training. 


609. UPASANI, N. K., An Evaluation of the Ex- 
isting Teacher Training Programme for Pri- 
mary Teachers in the State of Maharashtra with 
special reference to Rural Areas, Ph.D. Edu., 
Poona U., 1966. 


The study is an attempt to evaluate the existing 
primary tea¢her training programmes in the state of 
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Maharashtra with special reference to rural areas, The 
purpose of the study was fourfold: (a) to identify the 
major strengths and weaknesses of the training pro- 
grammes from an analysis of the self-evaluation 
reports; (b) to compare these reports of the principals 
with the annual inspection reports by the parishad 
education officers to find out the extent of usefulness 
of such an external inspection; (c) to examine and 
analyse the opinions of the parishad education offi- 
cers and the principals concerning (i) the adequacy 
of the preparation of the newly trained primary tea- 
chers, (ii) the understanding, skills and abilities 
expected of the rural primary teachers, and (d) to 
examine and analyse the existing teacher training 
programmes and to propose suggestions for improve- 
ment of those programmes. The major aim 
of the present study was to examine the 
hypothesis: “The existing primary teacher 
training programme in Maharashtra does not 
achieve fully the objectives of the training and that 
the present inspections of the training colleges fail to 
evaluate the effectiveness or otherwise of the training 
programmes in all aspects’, The aspects taken 
into consideration were: (i) instructional objectives; 
(ii) curricular programme; (iii) organisation of the 
programme; (iv) staff; (v) student personnel services; 
and (vi) inspection. 

One hundred and eight principals parti- 
cipated in this study. Opinionnaires and ques- 
tionnaires were constructed by the investigator and 
used for collection of data. Interviews and inspec- 
tion ‘reports were other sources of data. Percentages, 
correlation coefficients, and chi-square test were 
used for the analysis of the data. 

The author has recommended the following: 
(i) It is very necessary that the minimum qualifica- 
tions prescribed for recruitment as primary teachers 
or for admission to training institutions be immediate- 
ly raised to the completion of a secondary school 
course. (ii) The present position of the professional 
training of primary teachers is far from satisfactory 
especially if it is evaluated in the light of the new 
challenges in elementary education. (iii) A very 
serious defect in the practical training is the tendency 
to confine the practical training to the giving of 
prescribed number of practice lessons; what is actu- 
ally needed is a wider conception of teacher educa- 
tion and opportunities to student teachers to acquire 
various skills. The Indian child needs a down to 
earth grassroots knowledge of the country’s condi- 
tion. So the teacher has to be well informed, well 
grounded, effectively participating citizen and has to 
bring into action special resources of scholarship and 
practical competence. (iv) There should be a special 
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agency for the supervision of training colleges (other 
than education officers who are otherwise busy) with 
a special officer at the directorate level. (v) The dura- 
tion of the primary teacher training should be extend- 
ed to two years. 


610. VERMA, I. B., An Investigation into the Im- 
pact of Training on the Values, Attitudes, Per- 
sonal Problems and Adjustments of Teachers, 
Ph.D. Edu., Agra U., 1968. 


The major aim of the present investigation was 
to study whether teacher training made a favourable 
impact on the values, attitudes, personal problems 
and adjustments of student teachers and how these 
variables were related to one another. 

The sample consisted of 546 randomly selected 
student teachers of the B.Ed. course from Rajasthan. 
Student teachers were tested at the time of joining the 
course and again the same tests were administered at 
the time of completing the course. The tools used for 
collection of data were the Hindi versions of (i) the 
Allport Vernon Lindzey Study of Values, 1960; (ii) 
the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory, 1951; 
(iii) the Mooney Problem Checklist, Adult Form, 
1950; and (iv) the Bell's Adjustment Inventory, Aduit 
Form, 1961. Normative survey method was used 
for conducting the investigation. The data were ana- 
lysed and studied through frequency polygons, ogi- 
ves, coefficients of correlation and statistical analysis 
of the differences between the final and initial scores. 

Findings of the investigation revealed that the 
student teachers had lost significantly in theoretical 
values, which meant that their interests in intellec- 
tual activities had been reduced as a result of under- 
going the training programme. They had also lost 
significantly in economic values which meant that 
their interests in business and financial matters had 
been reduced. In aesthetic values there had been a 
significant improvement as a result of training. Tea- 
cher training had neither improved nor reduced the 
social values of the trainees. Student teachers had 
neither gained nor lost in the area of political values. 
In religious values, on the other hand, the interests of 
the student teachers had shown a trend towards im- 
provement, but not to a significant degree. 
Impact of teacher training programme on the 
attitudes of student teachers towards children and 
school work had been consistently favourable, there 
being a significant gain in scores at almost all points 
of the scale. Teacher training had significantly re- 
duced the number of problems in the area of ecuno- 
mic security. The trainees now felt more confident 
to eam a livelihood. Results showed a substantial 
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reduction in the number of problems of self-improve- 
ment, which meant that their desire for self-improve- 
ment had been partially satisfied through the train- 
ing course. As a result of teacher training the num- 
ber of problems concerning home, family, religion, 
and occupation had been significantly reduced. 
As a result of training they had shown a significant 
loss in their health adjustment. Training had signifi- 
cantly contributed to the improvement of social, emo- 
tional and occupational adjustment of the trainees. 
In the case of attitudes, it was found that 
the student teachers from higher socio-economic 
status (SES) had developed a more favourable atti- 
tude than other groups. Social class did not show 
significant influence on reduction in the number of per 
sonal problems except that the student teachers. of 
the lower class showed a better gain than 
other groups in the area of economic security and 
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self-employment. In the case of adjustment, social 
class did not show any influence in the areas of home, 
social, emotional, occupational and total adjustment. 
Only in the area of health, the upper class group 
showed greater improvement. Freshmen had 
gained significantly higher than the student 
teachers with experience in the development of 
favourable attitudes towards child and school 


work. Attitudes of the student teachers were 
not significantly related to their theoretical, 
economic, aesthetic and religious values but 


they were significantly and positively related to 
social values and significantly and negatively related 
to political values. Adjustment and personal prob- 
lems were highly and significantly related, Good 
adjustment resulted in the reduction of a number of 
problems, while poor adjustment increased their 
number. 


Edueational Administration 
A Trend Report 


INTRODUCTION 


The word ‘administration’ is derived from the 
Latin word ‘minister’ which means ‘service’. In its 
further connotation the word etymologically came to 
mean a welfare work in the service of others. Many 
shades have later on been added to the meaning of 
the word. The idea of organisation, management, 
direction, supervision and control came to be added 
to the word with social and economic life itself be- 
coming more organised. Administration came to be 
connected with organised enterprise concerned with 
facilitating and supporting the accomplishment of 
the operations or end-purposes of that enterprise. 


The unique purpose of administration is to 
direct the utilisation of limited resources of time, 
people, space, equipment, supplies, and work tech- 
nique in the realisation of coherent operation of aa 
enterprise. It involves activities and processes which 
require specialisation of effort and sophistication in 
use, These have been very frequently identified as 
activities which include planning, programming, 
budgeting, staffing, evaluating and such processes as 
leadership, organisation, communication, and co- 
ordination. Some additional attributes are added such 
as human relationship, cooperation, logical positiv- 
ism and staff morale. It encompasses whatever and 
wherever education is administered, whether it is at 
the level of an educational institution, or an organi- 
sation controlling several of the same or different 
types of educational organisations, or whether it is 
for a smaller or bigger geographical units and 
whether the management consists of an individual or 
individuals involving a private, or semi-govern- 
ment or government agency, 
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In an educational undertaking, administration 
is performed in the context of an enterprise de- 
voted to the preservation, transmission, and advance- 
ment of learning. Organisation brings people together 
in a common endeavour in accordance with a more 
or less explicit system of authority. Organisation 
implies purposeful endeavour or direction; pur- 
poseful endeavour demands leadership and- de- 
cision-making and administration is a structure of 
decision-making, 

The critical statement of Walton (1955) sheds 
much light on the educational administration as it 
exists today. He observed, “the subject matter 
of educational administration is not a thing of in- 
tellectual beauty. Borrowing fragments from seve- 
ral diverse disciplines—law, political science, social 
psychology, sociology, economics, business, education, 
engineering, architecture, and statistics—it lacks well 
defined, highly organised body of subject matter; 
it has no elegant and simple theoretical structure; 
and as literature it is singularly devoid of aesthetic 
qualities. In addition to the fragments appropriated 
from other disciplines, the content of the course in 
administration has consisted of a discipline of prac- 
tices, the cautious recommendation of promising 
techniques, personal success stories and lively anec- 
dotes, all surrounded with the aura of common sense, 
and often purveyed by a more or less successful 
administrator.” 


With this background in mind, if one looks 
at educational administration as a subject of study 
and research, it naturally does not receive much 
attraction all over the world. Though it was intro- 
duced in teacher education programmes at B.Ed. 
and M.Ed. levels as a subject of study, the popular 
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belief is that educational administration needs no 
special training and it is in the school of experience 
that educational administrators learn techniques and 
procedures of administration. Barring one or two uni- 
versities, nowhere in India does a separate department 
exist for educational administration. The M.S. Uni- 
versity of Baroda has such a singular distinction. 
This is a transparent testimony that this subject is 
not receiving its due share of attention from edu- 
cationists. One of the main factors for this lukewarm 
attitude is that it is being currently recognised that 
educational administration lacks a systematic and 
coherent body of theory. This lack is the result of 
the scarcity of fundamental empirical research 
grounded upon adequate theoretical foundation (Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, 1947). 
But, of late, a number of American universities an4 
also other western countries have begun to offer a 
comprehensive course in educational administration 
for persons intending to enter administrative posi- 
tions in schools, colleges, universities and in govern- 
ment. They have independent departments headed 
by eminent professors. Literature on the subject is 
also available in large measures, nowadays. It 
should be borne in mind that educational admin- 
istration as a discrete field of study is almost en- 
tirely a phenomenon of this century. Gregg (1961) 
reports that during the decade 1952-61 there was 
a trend in the nature of research for overwhelming 
emphasis on description based on theoretical cons- 
truct, In India, a small beginning in research in 
educational administration began in the 40s with 
the researches by R. V. Parulekar on mass education 
and J.P. Naik on primary education. A trend became 
discernible in India in the 50’s for more collaborative 
research in educational administration among profes- 
sors and advanced graduate students, though on a 
small scale. 

The dawn of realisation of the importance of 
educational administration as a potential subject of 
study and research is now breaking on the horizon 
of Indian educational scene with professors, re- 
searchers and postgraduate students in the field vigor- 
ously involving themselves in the depth study of the 
subject. There are a number of doctoral researches 
on the subject in India, These studies can be broadly 
classified into the following categories: 


Educational authority or agencies. 

Inspection and supervision. 

Different branches of education. 

Educational problems such as compulsory edu- 
cation, wastage and stagnation. 

5. Organisation and planning. 
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6. Organisational behaviour. 
7. Miscellaneous. 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 


There are four different educational agencies 
in India which are playing a vital role in educa- 
tional administration and development. These are=— 
the Government of India, the state governments, 
Panchayat Raj bodies and other semi-government 
agencies, and private and philanthropic agencies. They 
are administering general education, professional 
education, special education, technical education, etc., 
at the school andjor higher educational levels. The 
central government administers only a small percent- 
age of educational institutes, viz., 0.2 percent; the state 
governments, 13.6 percent; the Panchayat Raj bodies, 
40.5 percent and private agencies, 45.7 percent. 


The Government of India: 


Under the Constitution of India, education is 
a state preserve; the Goyernment of India is res- 
ponsible for the maintenance of the central univer- 
sities, institutions of national importance and the 
institutions for technical and vocational training. 
The central government in India is responsible for the 
promotion of research and coordination and determi- 
nation of standards in higher education and re- 
search. The promotion of education and welfare of 
the weaker sections of the community, such as the 
women, the scheduled castes and the scheduled tribes, 
is a special responsibility of the Government of 
India. 

It has its own organisational setup in the form 
of a Central Ministry of Education and Social Wel- 
fare to discharge its constitutional responsibility in 
the field of education, The Ministry is headed by a 
Union Minister of Education assisted by a Min- 
ister of State in Education and two Deputy Min- 
isters of Education, The Central Ministry of Educa- 
tion has a huge setup of administrative personnel 
headed by the Education Secretary and two educa: 
tional advisors—one for general education and the 
other for technical education. 

The central government discharges its res- 
ponsibilities in the administration of education with 
the help of a few all-India bodies like the Central 
Advisory Board of Education, University Grants 
Commission, All India Council for Technical Educa- 
tion, National Council for Women’s Education, Na- 
tional Council for Educational Research and Train- 
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ing, etc. In 1972-73, the Ministry had a budget of 
Rs. 11085.73 lakhs. The central budget on education 
forms about 2.4 percent of the total central budget. 
Each state in India has also a Ministry of Education 
headed by a Minister for Education, He works 
through the Director of Education. Now the trend in 
the states is to divide the directorate into three win- 
gs—Higher, Secondary, and Primary education. Shah 
(1951) concludes in her study that the central gov- 
ernment should take the responsibility as in Canada, 
Australia, Germany and USSR. It has also been 
suggested that to ensure equality of educational 
opportunity in conformity with the democratic sys- 
tem of education, internal affairs should be left to 
educationists and teachers only, The author expresses 
her view against the government’s running the 
colleges. She has further suggested that the govern- 
ment of India should spend upto ten percent of its re- 
venue on education. 


Education in India was decentralised during 
the Vedic and Upanishadic periods. Tendencies to- 
wards centralisation were, however, noticed in the 
Buddhist age. Vyas (1963) reports in his study 
that the Government of India during the British 
period was not directly responsible for education in 
India. But after accepting the responsibility Macau- 
lay, Bentinck and Curzon played vital roles in 
shaping the educational policies in India.. The sys- 
tem of education they introduced was the education 
of classes which created yested interests of English 
knowing people. These policies, he contends, led to 
educated unemployment as well as underemployment. 
In 1921, the centre gave liberal grants to universities 
and state governments. Education became a state sub- 
ject and decentralisation was ushered in. The centre 
and the state governments are now working in close 
partnership in the educational endeavour because of 
the commitments in Five Year Plans. 


Much of the administrative system of educa- 
tion in India was developed during the British rule. 
Singh (1964) concludes that there exists little coordi- 
nation between the efforts of the central government 
and the state government for streamlining and creat- 
ing better system of educational administration and 
Suggested that there should be a partnership between 
state and the centre for financing, planning and 
controlling education and such partnership should be 
aimed at strengthening the educational administration 
rather than weakening it. For securing better and 
quick resulis, mass education and social education pro- 
grammes should be the subjects under the control of 
the central government. A national system of edu- 
cation needs central patronage and the full sense of 
Such patronage is not fulfilled in mere planning 
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and financing. There should be a sort of central con- 
trol also. 


State Government : 


State government is the principal agency which 
exercises authority on the educational institu- 
tions. In India, 13.6 percent of the total educational 
institutions are managed directly by the states. They 
have direct control. Money flows to the grant re- 
ceiving institutions through the government officers 
at district level. More than three-fourths of the total 
expenditure on education comes from government 
funds. The state governments formulate policies 
which are mandatory on the part of all the institu- 
tions. Shah (1951) reports that the state governments 
should retain inspection and delegate all other ad- 
ministrative functions to the local bodies. Sharma 
(1964) feels that centralisation of power was causing 
delay in decision-making. Trivedi (1965) reports 
that formation of state and all India associations of 
school inspectors would achieve better and beneficial 
results in their duties. 


Local Bodies : 


The local bodies came into existence in India 
during the days of Lord Ripon. The Indian Educa- 
tion Commission of 1882 recommended that these 
bodies be given an effective voice in the administra- 
tion of primary education. But the Provincial Gov- 
ernments whittled down the powers and consequent- 
ly very little progress could be made and not much 
of the real authority came to be transferred between 
1883 and 1918. A new era in the history of local 
bodies was, however, opened with the passing of the 
Government of India Act, 1919. As a result of this 
legislation three important trends became manifest : 
(i) introduction of Compulsory Primary Education 
Acts; (ii) democratisation of local bodies; and (iii) 
the introduction of enforcement of compulsion by 
local bodies. However, local bodies could 
not discharge their duties properly. Shah (1951) 
holds that local bodies should be given substantiai 
control by limiting their area of administration to 
the city, town, or village, as it is in France and that 
there should be one common Act for all towns and 
a separate Act for all rural areas. A little more than 
forty percent of the nation’s schools are managed by 
local bodies. Kaul (1969) in his study of the role of 
local administration in Indian education reports that 
the local bodies attended to the educational needs of 
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the masses and developed leadership qualities in 
young generation. He concludes to say that local 
bodies worked more efficiently and purposefully 
than any other agency in India. At the same time 
he strikes a note of disapproval that the taste of poli- 
tical power made some of the non-officials to possess 
an air of superiority and consequently interfere with 
the day to day administration of schools under 
local bodies. In order to strengthen and rationalise 
educational administration under local bodies and 
Panchayat Raj, Krishnamurthy (1968) observes that 
the powers and the responsibilities of the Deputy 
Secretary in charge of education in Zilla Parishad 
be clearly defined and he should be designated as 
Educational Secretary, Zilla Parishad. He further 
says that instead of nominating politicians as mem- 
bers on advisory committee of education, it would 
be more appropriate to nominate retired teachers and 
educational administrators. Similarly, Vartak (1971) 
argues that due to the decentralisation of educational 
administration, spread of education in rural areas is 
more evident and this type of administrative setup 
is more beneficial; education has become a common 
man’s property; the young local leadership has 
proved useful for the education in rural areas; the 
altitude of the people’s representatives is one of 
co-operation and there is increasing participation in 
educational administration. This new found zeal 
among the people’s representatives helped the masses 
to a large extent and lethargy on the part of edu- 
cation officers was considerably lessened. She con- 
cludes that there is a mutual and healthy compe- 
tition between regions and districts so far as the 

- educational growth and development and provision 
of educational facilities are concerned. 

Inamdar (1971) contends that though the Zilla 
Parishads have tackled the problem of expansion of 
primary education, the quality of education has suf- 
fered. He attributes it to the widespread interference 
of the non-officials in matters of the teachers’ trans- 
fers, particularly during the academic year, resulting 
in dislocation of stable and smooth functioning of 
the schools. The other limitation according to him 
for the fall of standard is that Zilla Parishad had been 
slack in regard to the inspection and supervision 
arrangements. Though Zilla Parishads are enthused 
in shouldering the responsibility of education, they 
could not find resources commensurate with the 
functions entrusted to them. His final conclusion is 
that the educational administration of Zilla Parishads 
is defective and unless a radical change is brought 
about in the whole pattern there is no possibility 
of reforms towards the improvement of the quality 
of primary education in rural areas. 


Private Agencies : 


The part played by the private and _philan- 
thropic agencies in the spread and development of 
education in India is second to none. In the earlier 
periods of history of India, education hardly existed 
as a separate entity. Under the Hindu kings educa- 
tion was a private affair of a privileged few. Edu- 
cation under the Muslims was not the state concern 
but only private agencies undertook the task. After 
the British were firmly established in India the 
government had taken up the responsibility of edu- 
cation with much hesitation. Shah (1951) gives the 
historical development that followed. Centralisation 
existed from 1813 to 1870; decentralisation was 
tried from 1870 to 1899, then from 1899 to 1921, 
and in that period Curzon’s policy played a signifi- 
cant role; from 1935 the centre again began to play 
an important role. 

The year 1882 is of great importance in the 
history of Indian education. It was in that year 
that an Indian Education Commission was appoin- 
ted. It recommended that private institutions should 
be accepted as equal to those managed by govern- 
ment; generous financial aid should be given to them 
and that the government should not interfere 
in the internal affairs. As a result of these recom- 
mendations there was a rapid expansion of schools, 
colleges and other institutions under private man- 
agement. Though upto date statistical information is 
not available, about one half of the educational insti- 
tutions are under private agencies which largely vary 
in type, size and location and which could be 
broadly classified under four categories: (i) religious 
organisations; (ii) trust boards; (iii) private bodies; 
and (iy) individuals. The majority of these institu- 
tions are in Kerala, States like Gujarat and Maha- 
rashtra have over 70 percent high schools run by 
private managements. Though Christian missionaries 
dominate the field, private and church institutions 
take the major credit for the spread of English edu- 
cation in India. Christian endeavour has given India 
over 150 colleges, 2,180 high schools, 210 technical 
schools and 150 teacher training schools. Pillai 
(1968) concludes that private agencies laboured and 
endeavoured to sustain the traditional culture of the 
state in a far greater measure than was possible in 
departmental (government) institutions. They have 
been helped by the government from the carly days. 
Andhra Lutheran Christian College in Guntur in 
Andhra Pradesh is one of the pioneering institutions 
established by the missionaries wëll over 80 years 
back which cater to the educational needs of the 
people in the area in a far greater measure. 
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INSPECTION AND SUPERVISION 


Inspection of schools, both secondary and pri- 
mary, is a regular feature of the Indian system of 
education. Each state is divided into convenient units 
called districts. Each district is under an officer whose 
designation is District Education Officer (D.E.O.) 
or District Inspector of schools (D.I.). In some states 
the system of Divisional Inspector is in vogue who 
is in charge of several districts. Each district leve! 
officer is being assisted by a number of inspectors 
who actually tour the towns and villages and inspect 
the schools. Several studies are reported in this area 
at the doctoral level. It is generally considered that ins- 
pection is essential to assess the work done, facili- 
ties and accommodation available, efficiency or in- 
efficiency of the teacher, quality of the instruction 
in the school, etc. Though inspection is conceived 
of as a watch dog of classroom instruction in the 
schools, Sharma (1964) reports that supervision of 
teaching is very inefficient and the introduction 
of diversified courses has made it all the worse, 
Singh (1964) observes that inspectors are there 
more to find fault with than to make teachers 
competent; the desirability of inspectors being spe- 
cialists in teaching various school subjects is much 
more useful. Trivedi (1961) concludes that in order 
to achieve expected results, the inspector should be re- 
lieved of his administrative duties gradually so as to 
enable him become a true educational leader; good 
professional education and special training for effec- 
tive performance of his role as educational leader 
are essential for the inspector; the inspector should 
attend inservice programmes, from time to time, to 
keep himself abreast of the latest developments in 
his functions and the formation of the state and all 
India associations of inspectors would further im- 
prove the position. 


Principals and headmasters are the real 
educational leaders in the institution, They are the 
real sources of inspiration to the teachers. The climate 
in the school is the measure of the efficiency and 
authority exercised by the headmaster. He should 
be professionally efficient, shrewd and intelligent. 
He should visit the classes in session and supervise 
teachers’ academic activities, But, Mahajan (1970) 
reports that most of the principals fail to play effec- 
tive leadership role in the academic field in schoois 
because of the limitation of time and energy, lack 
of proper knowledge of the concept of supervision 
and non-cooperation from the teachers, Principals 
in most cases fail to impress upon the teachers that 
Visits to their classes in session are meant for help- 
ing rather than finding fault with them.* In another 
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study, Rawat (1970) observes that there isa general 
feeling among the principals, teachers and inspecting 
officers as well, that the main purpose of super- 
vision and inspection should be to guide the teachers 
for their professional efficiency and encourage them 
in taking up new experiments. 

Shivarudrappa (1970) concludes that according 
to the headmasters and teachers the main purpose of 
inspection should be to appraise the work of secon- 
dary schools and promote the professional efficiency 
of the teachers working in the schools. At the same 
time inspecting officers feel that the main aim of 
inspection should be to appraise the school program- 
mes to promote the professional efficiency of the 
teacher and to see that the rules and regulations of 
the department of education are properly followed. 
Thakur (1972) maintains that the inspectors present a 
pessimistic picture of the present day elementary 
teachers who lack motivation for teaching. In a study 
conducted by the State Institute of Education, Guja- 
tat (1965), it is reported that fiftysix percent of the 
supervisors are ignorant of the new techniques of 
teaching and the current problems in Indian educa- 
tion. Also, the feeling and thinking of the super- 
visors is that due to heavy load of supervision work 
they are unable to do fair justice to the academic 
guidance to the teachers and headmasters. 


DIFFERENT BRANCHES OF EDUCATION 


The bulk of the research work done in the area 
of educational administration is connected in one 
way or the other with the problems in primary and 
secondary education. But there are some more bran- 
ches like basic system of education and vocational 
education in which also we find a few more studies. 


Primary Education : 


The development of primary education in India 
was greatly influenced by the Britain’s home policy. 
Thomson’s plan to organise and administer elemen- 
tary education in North West Province was directly 
influenced by the developments in England, Later, the 
Despatch of 1854 set out to organise in India volun- 
tary system of schools aided and supervised by the 
state. For obvious reasons voluntary work failed in 
India. This failure occasioned the Despatch of 
1859 which recommended that the state should pro- 
vide mass elementary education by levying a com- 
pulsory cess. 
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Under the direct influence of England, de- 
centralisation was gradually introduced in India 
from 1859, It was.enforced at the provincial level 
by Lord Mayo in 1870 and later by Lord Lytton 
in 1877. But the greatest influence was exerted by 
the Education Act of 1870 whence the Hunter 
Commission recommended in 1882 the setting up of 
School Boards on more or less the same pattern as 
that prevailing in England. Thus, further decentra- 
lisation in educational administration was offered by 
Lord Ripon when he implemented the Hunter Com- 
mission’s recommendations and set local boards 
and municipalities, and entrusted the administration 
of elementary education to these bodies, But the 
Hunter Commission also introduced the ‘payment 
by results’ system in this country. Its immediate 
application was rather unwarranted as the only con- 
sideration behind its implementation in this country 
was its cheapness and its ability to produce quick 
results. 

Britain's home policy continued to shape the 
educational trends of India even during the present 
century. Most of the reforms introduced by Lord 
Curzon in the Government Resolution of 1904 with 
regard to elementary education were a drect reflec- 
tion of the main educational reforms in England. 
Elementary education was redefined, qualitative im- 
provements were emphasized, the system of ‘payment 
by results’ was abolished and primary education 
was made the chief obligation of local bodies. Simi- 
larly, the Government Resolution of 1913 aimed at 
the creation of a comprehensive system of education 
based on the English pattern. 

Compulsory primary education was introduced 
in India more than a hundred years ago. Desai (1951) 
points out in his study that the lead in this matter, 
as in several others, was given by the missionaries 
and some enlightened European officials of the 

but later the struggle was carried on 
by Indian leaders. According to his study the his- 
tory of universal primary education can be divided 
into six phases. The first phase is from 1813 to 
1882, when the’ Government accepted its responsi- 
bility for the education of the people; the second 
phase extends from 1882 to 1910 when Gokhale 
moved his resolution on compulsory education. 
During this period, the agitation for the introduc- 
tion of compulsory education was taken up by In- 
dian leaders but no success could be achieved. The 
third phase extends from 1910 to 1917 and covers 
the period of heroic, though almost futile, attempts 
of Gokhale to induce the Government to accept the 
principle of compulsory primary education, The 
fourth phase extends from 1918 to 1930 when the 
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principle of compulsory education was placed on the 
statutes of almost every province in British India 
as well as in some important Indian States. The fifth 
stage extends from 1930 to 1950 when compulsory 
education was introduced as an experimental mea- 
sure in a few areas, During the sixth and final stage, 
a determined effort was made to introduce compul- 
sory education in all parts of India in the meaning 
of the Article 45 of the Constitution of India which 
declares that ‘the state shall endeavour to provide 
within a period of ten years, from the commencement 
of this constitution, free and compulsory education 
forall children until they complete the age of 
fourteen years’. It was not possible to achieve this 
goal; the present aim is to have all children of the 
age group 6-11 and fifty percent of the age group 
11-14 in school by 1975. 

‘There is only one study on pre-primary educa- 
tion, by Bapat (1957), He has discussed problems con- 
cerned with philosophy of the pre-primary education, 
qualification and training of the headmistresses and 
other teachers, Accommodation and equipment, work- 
ing hours, records, inspection, teacher-parent rela- 
tion, finance and the like are also discussed here, ‘The 
things like the responsibility of the government to- 
wards pre-primary schools, textbooks and the con- 
tent, language development, care of food and body 
development, medical inspection and cost and con- 
trol of pre-primary education are also discussed here. 

Sane (1960) investigated into the conditions of 
primary education with special reference to non- 
attendance and irregular attendance. He reports that 
strained relations and ignorance of the parents are 
some of the causes for non-attendance, Re- 
garding irregular attendance, he concludes that 
children abstain themselves from classes as 
they fail to adjust themselves with the 
crowded classes and school discipline, low level 
of understanding of the classroom instruction and 
teachers’ failure to motivate and creato an urge for 
education, Chickermane (1964) conducted an experi- 
mental study of teaching in single-teacher schools. 
In the experimental group he divided the entire aca- 
demic work into two parts—classes and houses 
classes for instruction and houses for activities. In the 
control group the classes were run on the usual and 
traditional lines. In the experimental group all child- 
ren were given the same question paper but the level 
of attainment indicated the class to which they belong- 
ed. Evaluation of the progress of achievement of 
the children was done periodically. The study showed 
that the new experimental method achieved better 
results than the usual method. Paranjape (1970) in- 
vestigated into the problems facing women primary 
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teachers. He reports that married women teachers 
find it difficult to do justice to classroom work as 
well as domestic responsibilities; the increase in the 
number of women teachers is not proportionate to 
the increase in the number of school-going children; 
overcrowded classrooms, poor building accommoda- 
tion and equipment, and the deficiencies in their 
teacher training programmes are some of the hurd- 
les in the way of their proper functioning as effi- 
cient teachers. Desai (1970) studied the difference 
between the achievement of the children who had 
kindergarten schooling and those who did not have 
such schooling. He reports that out of six equivalent 
groups whose achievement was measured in four 
subjects, the difference in the achievement is found to 
be significant in case of three groups; no significant 
difference is found in hand-writing. In two schools, 
the pupils with kindergarten education were found 
better on the rating scale, while in one school those 
without kindergarten education were found better, 


Secondary Education : 


While evaluating secondary schools, Desai 
(1966) observes that there is a general lack of 
awareness of the purpose of education all over. The 
teachers and the community are ignorant of the use- 
fulness and purposefulness of education. He suggests 
that teachers and other personnel who are con- 
nected with the secondary schools should be given 
orientation about the values and objectives of edu- 
cation; the teacher training colleges and inspectors 
should organise teachers’ associations to discuss 
academic and classroom functional problems. He 
feels that institutional evaluation programmes, if earn- 
estly taken up, would help increase self-awareness 
among all concerned, Anjaneyulu (1968) studied job 
satisfaction of teachers in secondary schools. He re- 
ports that poor economic and socia status are general 
causes of dissatisfaction among teachers in the secon- 
dary schools. He has also enumerated a few more cau- 
ses of dissatisfaction. He observes that teachers work 
ing in the government schools are dissatisfied be- 
cause of rigid rules and orthodox service conditions, 
frequent transfers and lack of parental cooperation; 
in local body schools, interference of the politi- 
cians in the day to day functioning of schools, lack of 

, Proper accommodation and equipment; while in priva- 
te schools, job insecurity and favouritism. Gupta(1967) 
investigated the problems facing higher secondary 
Schools. He observes that school finance was the most 
burning issue. The break-up of the figures is 39.9 per- 
cent grant-in-aid, 54.5 10 59.7 percent tuition fee and 
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for the remaining gap in the recurring expenditure, 
they have to depend on grants and donations. The 
author also points out that the offices of the headmas- 
ters or the principals, whichever may be the case, are 
poorly staffed and much of the time of these officers 
is consumed by the office work, leaving less time 
for academic activities. After independence, the 
Government of India launched upon a scheme of 
Basic Education in the country in tune with Gan- 
dhian teachings. The great hopes and convictions of 
the leaders dwindled down by the poor response from 
the masses and halfhearted policies of the state 
governments. Whatever may be the merits and deme- 
rits of the scheme, the attempt failed. Subbarao (1966) 
discusses some of the issues involved in this scheme. 
Most of the Basic Education schools were started in 
the rural areas which created suspicion in the minds 


` of the people that the government was pursuing the 


education of classes instead of masses. Majority of 
the children attending the Basic schools was drawn 
from the weaker sections of the people and this 
aggravated their suspicion much further. Teachers 
working in the Basic schools were not properly and 
sufficiently introduced to the philosophy and objec- 
tives of the scheme and there was not enough re- 
ference literature for them to fall back on, hence the 
teachers were rather reluctant to teach in the Basic 
schools. However, this system of education has one 
unique virtue of making the school a community 
centre and improving teacher-parent relationship to 
a considerable extent. 

When we accept the individual differences in 
achievement and ability, we must accept the individ- 
ual differences in taste also. The educational system 
in India is suffering from one obvious deficiency of 
a lack of imagination and resources. Provision of vo- 
cational courses for those students who find the aca- 
demic schooling unsuitable, is a must; and Indian 
schools should have diversified courses in various 
vocations so that the students can freely opt such 
courses. This helps develop a positive attitude to- 
wards dignity of labour and make them stand on 
their own legs when they complete the courses in 
the school. Bhatt (1972) discusses some aspects of 
vocational education in India vis-a-vis those in West 
Germany. He reports that in West Germany vocation- 
al education is arranged according to the local needs; 
girls also enjoy the same privilege as boys. There is 
an organised system of transfer of students from 
schools to industries after they have completed gene 
ral education. Provisions are there for special classes 
for slow learners and inservice training for those 
who might have missed the appropriate channels. 
There is a balance, in West Germany, between voca- 
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tional education and general education, The case is 
diametrically opposite in India. Though there is 
some provision for vocational education, due to lack 
of proper attitudes towards vocational education, no 
proper progress is in evidence. The problems of en- 
vironmental sanitation and health education of the 
students of our secondary schools is one of 
neglect. Sinha (1970) observes that only five 
percent of the total 1434 schools surveyed have 
teachers trained in physical and health education; 
even bare necessities like supply of drinking water 
and provision for sanitary disposal of human waste 
and refuse are far from satisfactory. 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS SUCH AS COM- 
PULSORY EDUCATION, WASTAGE AN 
STAGNATION ? 


While the state and central governments are 
doing their best for providing school facilities for 
all the school-going children in the country, wastage 
and stagnation at primary and middle stages of edu- 
cation seem to be a great drain on its resources and 
render the efforts futile. There are several studies 
in this area but the sum total of the findings 
fails to give any scientific understanding of the 
problem to arrest this trend. This problem has been 
studied by Desai and Desai (1957), Sharma and 
Sapra (1969), Das (1970), Raj Narain (1970), Pani- 
grahi (1972), Bombay Municipal Corporation (1956, 
1957, 1958). The major findings of these studies 
show that parents’ ignorance and family’s financial 
conditions are responsible in some cases. Social 
customs and attitude of the parents towards girls’ 
education, distance of the school from the place of 
residence, shift system in crowded towns and cities, 
mental illness and retardation of some children, 
caste, socio-economic condition, frequent migration 
of parents from place to place, marriage of girls at an 
early age, domestic work and looking after the young 
ones when both the parents are out for work, doing 
odd jobs to augment the family income at a young age, 
are some of the causes of wastage in education. 
The suggestions offered by these studies for checking 
the wastage are: arresting students’ indiscipline, con- 
tinuous evaluation of the academic work to keep the 
students engaged in studies, effecting improvement 
in teacher quality, parent-teacher associations, and 
toning up of the educational administration. Colon 
(1963) studied the reasons for wastage among the 
college students and concluded that married students 
dropped out in the middie, rich students abandoned 
studies either to enter business or stay at home but 
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the rate was lower when compared to poorer stu- 
dents. Kamat and Deshmukh (1963) studied wast- 
age among college students. They have reported that 
forty percent of wastage was noticed in science stu- 
dents. The greater proportion of failures was due 
to failure in three subjects and a large majority of 
failures was decisive, not marginal. Failures were 
mainly due to lack of preparation or lack of general 
ability. on the part of the candidates rather than to 
vagaries of the examination or to uneven standard of 
examination. English seemed to be the subject in 
which nearly seventy percent of students failed. 


ORGANISATION AND PLANNING 


It is a fond hope of every nation that its child- 
ren should receive appropriate education to suit the 
needs and aspirations of the people of the country. 
It is indeed a complex and trying task to organise 
such an enterprise with vision and wisdom as it 
should ultimately yield results commensurate with 
its efforts and finances. The organisation of educa- 
tional patterns in India is still more complex as it 
comprises many cultures, castes, religions and diverse 
geographical regions. Some governments in India and 
elsewhere in the world, in the past, did not care to 
take up the responsibility of the education of the peo- 
ple and resigned to the idea that it was the sole 
concern of the parents and the children. But with the 
passage of time and awakening of the people, rulers 
became conscious of their responsibilities and started 
looking on education as a bounden duty of the gov- 
ernment. Mukherjee (1951) studied the role of the 
state in the organisation of education, in India, right 
from the pre-Buddhist period. He observes that from 
1835 it was a settled policy of the East India Com- 
pany to help the English schools, of the secon- 
dary type, and let the vernacular primary schools 
languish. More organised methods of giving grants 
came into practice from 1854, But, according to the 
Hunter Commission of 1882, this system did not help 
elementary education, The Hunter Commission re- 
commended the policy of helping private schools 
rather than starting new government schools, Eco- 
nomy, rather than efficiency, directed the policy of the 
government towards patronising private enterprise in 
education. The British Government, however, consis- 
tently objected to the tendency of centralisation of 
education. It is in this context that one should view 
the present plight of the private schools and colleges 
depending more and more on the: fees levied on 
the students. Vartak (1971) confined her study to 
the organisational aspect of education under Pan- 
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chayat Raj (local self-governments). She reports 
that the democratic decentralisation of education 
brought the masses nearer to education and the 
participation of their representatives in the educa- 
tional administration lessened the bureaucratic atti- 
tudes of the officers and delays in decision- 
making. Increased number of school-going children 
and the enlightened and positive attitude of the 
people towards education have multiplied the work 
load of the education officers in a variety of ways. 
The Bombay Municipal Corporation (1966) studied 
the problem of organising parallel classes for failures 
and underachievers, in different subjects, in primary 
classes. The aim of this study was to reduce the in- 
cidence of stagnation on one hand, and raise the 
standard of achievement on the other. This experi- 
mental study revealed that nearly sixtyone percent 
of the pupils would get the benefit of continuing in 
the regular higher classes and suggested that parallel 
classes can advantageously by started in classes I, 
H and III, 

Industrialisation in India is creating an urban 
mentality in the masses. Concentration in cities and 
towns is on the increase. Consequently, children are 
not finding adequate admission facilities in schools 
and colleges in the urban areas. Thss problem of 
pressure on the schools was tackled in some areas 
where the shift system was introduced. Tannu (1959) 
studied the problem of the shift system in primary 
schools in some parts of the former bilingual Bombay 
State (now called Maharashtra State). He reports that 
the timings of the shift system schools are ill-adjusted 
and the duration of the classroom instruction is less 
when compared to the fulltime schools. Promotion 
of the students in the shift system schools is on some 
basis other than the merit. It may be an arrangement 
for accommodating all children but does not help chil- 
dren to achieve academic proficiency and the system 
thus leads to dropouts. 


Khanolkar (1960), who studied the problem of 
organisation of secondary schools in India with spe- 
cial reference to multipurpose schools, observes that 
the Indian secondary school instead of being able to 
influence the society, has itself remained under a class 
and caste dominated Indian society. Regarding multi- 
Purpose shools, he reports that the courses and con- 
tent contain many deficiencies though it appears that 
Western patterns are followed, 

There is one doctoral study in the area of 
the role of agricultural universities in India, by Jali- 
hal (1970). This study reports the views of both wes- 
tern and Indian experts on the concept of hav- 
ing a separate university for agriculture as it is one 
of the major enterprises for people in India as 
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well as in many other Asian countries. Western ex- 
perts were of the view that multi-campuses, with con- 
stituent colleges, are ideal for Indian agricultural uni- 
versities. They preferred a combinaion of internal 
and external evaluation system to the complete 
interna! evaluation. 


ORGANISATIONAL BEHAVIOUR 


Organisational behaviour is another major area 
which is demanding the attention of researchers. 
Some studies have been initiated at the Centre of Ad- 
vanced Study in Education, M. S. University of 
Baroda, Baroda. Sharma (1971) studied organisa- 
tional climate and its relationship with pupils’ 
achievement and reported that there was significant 
positive relationship between organisational climate 
and school academic index. In another study, Sharma 
(1972) found that the teachers of schools under the 
management of the Rajasthan Government perceived 
the climate of the school as more open, compared to 
private school teachers. He has also reported in an- 
other study (1972) that principals’ effectiveness as 
rated by teachers and teachers’ satisfaction were posi- 
tively related to school climate. His prediction study 
—prognosticating school climate (1972)—revealed 
that headmasters’ effectiveness is a significant pre- 
dictor of organisational climate. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Another aspect of educational administration 
which attracted the attention of the researchers is 
‘reforms’. As the system grows sophisticated, more 
and more amendments and reforms are needed to 
the old and existing educational laws. It is in the na- 
ture of things that the old yield place to the new. Kri- 
shnamurthy (1968) studied the reforms in educational 
administration introduced in Andhra Pradesh during 
1965-66. He observes that the reforms in education 
which were introduced during the said period were 
aimed at bringing efficiency in administration, eco- 
nomy in finance, and spread and development of 
education. Comparing the country-wide reforms, he 
commented that reforms in Andhra Pradesh were far 
ahead of times as the same measures were re- 
commended by the Educational Commission in 
1966. But, however, he points out one negative 
trend in these reforms, viz., the wholesale interference 
of non-officials which tells upon the efficiency of 
the administration. Sargurudoss (1961) also studied 
the educational policies in Madras Presidency (1800- 
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1900 A.D.). He reports that the history of educa- 
tional policy since 1882 had been a history of the 
progressive domination of the school by the univer~ 
sity. The Madras Government hesitated to follow 
a forward policy with regard to the education of wo- 
men and thereby offended the feelings of the peo- 
ple. It also failed to follow a bold policy with regard 
to the education of the depressed classes, and thus 
compromised with the evils of caste and untoucha- 
bility. He further says that Britishers did endeavour 
to discharge the obligation to cultivate the intellect 
which had been sterile and neglected though their 
attempts were greater than the results. The goal was 
always far higher than the grasp. 

Ezekeil (1966) studied the problem of teachers’ 
participation in school administration and observed 
that democratic school administration facilitated im- 
proved communication, whereas the authoritarian 
method violated the principle of science; it fostered 
initiative and creativity and broadened understanding 
on the part of all concerned. Participation is essen- 
tially an attitude of mind and not a form of organi- 
sation. Mathur (1959) studied the administrative 
policies governing substitute teachers serving in 
higher secondary schools. Bhouraskar (1964)) reports 
that majority of the educational administrators who 
entered the service as teachers had no job aptitude 
and the length of the service in the department was 
the only criterion for promotion as administrators. 

Sinha (1969), in a survey of problems and atti- 
tudes of university teachers, observes that lack of 
proper contact with the students due to large size 
classes and lack of proper and permanent rooms for 
some students to live while pursuing studies were 
main factors for student unrest. Majority of them 
displayed a very deep sense of alienation towards 
society and seventy percent of them believed that 
honesty and hard work in contemporary Indian 
society did not pay. 

Kausik (1971) reports that the teacher asso- 
ciations are formed and are functioning more to 
fight for their economic benefits than moulding the 
policies of the government with regard to educa- 
tion. They have failed to create public opinion on the 
educational issues and they have no lobby in the 
state assemblies or in Parliament. Education in India 
is growing not only in size and scope but also in 
complexity as well. Education has already become 
a major national endeavour. A country like India, 
trying to achieve self-sufficiency in all spheres, can- 
not afford to spend huge amount of money and 
manpower without a proper assessment of the nature 
of work. The research that has already been done 
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so far in India in the field of educational administra- 
tion is far from meeting the situation. Identification 
and analysis of the problems in educational admin- 
istration will be a major challenge to the prospective 
researchers to put India on the educational map of 
the world on par with other advanced countries. 


RESEARCH NEEDS 


The existing educational administration in 
India, handed down from the political past, is essen- 
tially concerned with controlling. It is generally slow 
and hesitant, dilatory and time-consuming. ‘Unless 
the educational system is well-equipped with appro- 
priately trained modern managers, who in turn are 
well-equipped with modern tools of analysis, research 
and evaluation’ and at the same time with the latest 
information about the developments in the area of 
educational administration and research, it cannot 
function effectively and efficiently. All approaches to 
organisation study and studies in the area of edu- 
cational administration aim at maximum efficiency 
in the task for which the organisation, i.e., educa- 
tional system, is set up. In analytical terms, the edu- 
cational system should achieve: (i) efficient perfor- 
mance of the primary mission for which the orga: 
nisation is set up; (ii) reduction in inter-personal, 
inter-group or inter-departmental conflicts; a balance 
of power and performance between subparts of the 
system; and (iii) opportunity for individual mem- 
bers to realise their individual capabilities of growth 
and enjoy both “social need” and “job satisfaction”. 
In order to achieve this end, research efforts may be 
directed towards the study of the structure of the edu- 
cational system and the divisions of activities, autho- 
rity relationships should be intrinsically related to 
the task to be done; for effective management, cach 
task system within an organisation (educational 
system) must have its own boundary controls; each 
task system should be explicitly defined and diag- 
nosed. Broadly, the areas which need research may 
include: (i) decision-making, (ii) communication, (iii) 
leadership behaviour, (iv) organisational behaviour, 
(v) conflict resolution, (vi) group dynamics, (vii) 
system analysis and net-work analysis, (viii) educa- 
tional planning, and (ix) training of personnel. With 
regard to the research findings in these areas, it may 
safely be assumed that they may lead to maximum 
utilisation of available human and material resources. 
At the same time researches in these areas may pro- 
vide empirical grounds for planning and executing 
training programmes for educating the managers of 
educational enterprise—the need of the day. 
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611. ANJANEYULU, BS.R., A Study of Job 
Satisfaction in the Secondary School Teachers 
and its impact on the Education of Pupils with 
special reference to the State of Andhra Pra- 
desh, Ph.D. Edu., MSU, 1968. 


The study sought (i) to find out the reasons for 
dissatisfaction in teachers working under different 
conditions; and (ii) to suggest ways and means to 
correct the existing situation so as to make the tea- 
chers dedicated, enthusiastic and contented. 

A sample of one thousand teachers working in 
102 secondary schools located at different parts of 
Andhra Pradesh, under different managements, was 
taken up using random stratified sampling technique. 
Questionnaire and interview techniques were emp- 
loyed to collect data concerning dissatisfaction 
among teachers and rating scales were used to fiad 
out the impact of job satisfaction. Out of 1000 tea 
chers, 617 teachers responded to the first question- 
naire. Besides, 130 educationists including correspon- 
dents, inspecting officers, headmasters and retired 
teachers were contacted for personal interviews 
The questionnaire was again administered to 227 
teachers to see consistency of their responses to the 
earlier questionnaire. 


The administration of the second questionnaire 
revealed that thirtyseven percent of 617 teachers who 
were found to have job satisfaction now indicated 
dissatisfaction on some aspects. They were also dis- 
satisfied on certain factors. These factors varied in 
their effects so strikingly that some caused dis- 
satisfaction in as many as seventyeight percent of the 
teachers. The factors of dissatisfaction were divided 
into three categories: (i) strong dissatisfiers, (ii) weak 
dissatistiers, and (iii) conditional dissatisfiers. The 
third group of dissatisfiers would cease to cause dis- 
satisfaction if the situation was changed. Factors like 
frequent transfers, low standard of pupils, interfer- 
ence of politicians which was peculiar in certain 
managements, have caused conditional dissatisfiers. 
There were some common factors of dissatisfaction 
Operating under all the managements. Except for 
some differences in degree, thé factors of dissatisfac- 
tion were inadequate salaries, lack of academic free- 
dom and heavy load of work, In committee schools, 
the teachers were dissatisfied because of lack of job 
security, rigid and orthodox service conditions and 
too much domination by the management, In mis- 
sion schools, the factors were low standards of pupils, 
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lack of parental cooperation and lack of bright pros- 
pects in the job. In local board schools, the factors 
were too much interference by politicians, lack of 
social status and nonavailability of suitable accom- 
modation, equipment and furniture. In government 
schools, rigid and orthodox service conditions, lack 
of parental cooperation and frequent transfers to 
distant places were the factors, Factors of dissatis- 
faction among women teachers were different from 
those of their male counterparts. Unmarried women 
teachers having additional responsibilities were 
found to be more sensitive to social relationships 
and academic conditions. The study also revealed 
many differences in the factors of dissatisfaction 
among postgraduate teachers, graduate teachers, 
secondary grade teachers, regional language teachers 
and special teachers. Postgraduate teachers were 
dissatisfied on account of lack of bright prospects 
and social status. Indiscipline among pupils and lack 
of social status were the chief factors of dissatisfac- 
tion among graduate and secondary teachers. The 
vernacular teachers were confronted with indiscipline 
among pupils and heavy load of work, The category 
worst hit in job satisfaction was the special teachers. 
The important factors of dissatisfaction among them 
were lack of social status, indiscipline among pupils 
and nonavailability of suitable equipment and fur- 
niture. The investigation showed that satisfied tea- 
chers contributed to more number of excellent, good 
and average ratings on pupils’ qualities and behav- 
iour than the dissatisfied teachers. Dissatisfied tea- 
chers contributed to more number of poor and below 
average ratings. 


612. BAPAT, B. G., An Investigation into the Con- 
ditions of Pre-Primary Education in the Poona 
University area with a view to finding out prob- 
lems and suggesting solutions to some of them, 
Ph.D. Edu., Poona U., 1957. 


The aim of this research was to survey the 
situation as it existed concerning pre-primary schools, 
their methods and processes, the teachers of these 
schools and their training institutions and to identify 
the problems in these various areas and suggest some 
solutions. 


Data for this study were collected through: (i) 
questionnaires, (ii) visits to institutions, (iii) discus- 
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sions with heads, teachers and parents, (iv) inter- 
views with leading social workers, (v) documentary 
evidence from official and non-official reports, books 
and periodicals. Percentages were calculated for 
analysis of data, 


The survey of the pre-primary institutions re- 
vealed some problems which were discussed in terms 
of: (i) the ideology of the pre-primary schools; (ii) the 
qualifications and such other aspects of the head 
and the other members of the staff; (ii) the 
controlling authority; (iv) location, accommoda- 
tion, and equipment; (v) classification; (vi) work- 
ing hours, working days, holidays, records, procedures 
of work, methods followed, inspection and 
affiliation; (vii) transfer from pre-primary to primary 
school; (viii) parent-teacher relations; (ix) govern- 
ment’s policy and position; (x) finance; and (xi) ex- 
tension of pre-primary education. Problems of pre- 
primary teacher training institutions were related to 
(i) members of the staff; (ii) pupils; (iii) appara- 
tus; (iv) finance; (v) practising school; (vi) metho- 
dology; (vii) examinations; and (viii) refresher course. 
The survey of the parents of pre-primary school 
children showed a few more problems which included 
(i) pre-primary school accommodation, equipment, 
working; (ii) the teachers of the pre-schools (from 
the parents’ point of view); (iii) the fees, the finance 
of the school, (iv) responsibility of government; (v) 
preparation of the parents; and (vi) parent-teacher 
organisation. About the preparation, the survey iden- 
tified problems like: (i) the age-group which is the 
liability of the parents; (ii) nature of preparation of 
prospective parents; (iii) nature of subjects to be 
included in the regular education; (iv) nature of 
guidance to the newly weds; (v) nature of compulsion 
on newly weds concerning babies; (vi) nature of child 
clinics to guide parents; (vii) arrangements for 
working mothers; (viii) nature of records to be 
kept by parents; (ix) cooperation between the parents; 
and (x) care about food, body movement, language 
development, and psychological growth of children, 
Comparison of the state of pre-primary education in 
the Poona University area with that in other parts 
of India and abroad was also attempted. 


The important problems identified in the study 
included: (i) philosophy of pre-school education; (ii) 
accommodation and space; (iii) methods of group- 
ing, socialisation, free play, activities, apparatus; 
(iv) medical inspection, supply of food; (v) costs and 
control of pre-school system; (vi) parental cooperation 
and parent-teacher relationships; and (vii) training of 
pre-school teachers, 
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613. BHATT, K.C., A Critical Study of the Voca- 
tional Education in West Germany vis-a-vis 
the Vocational Education in India, Ph.D. 
Edu., MSU, 1972. 


The present study was undertaken with the 
main purpose of drawing some conclusions from 
the knowledge and experience of the German voca- 
tional schools which could help evolve a detailed 
plan for vocational education in India. 


The information about the vocational educa- 
tion in Germany had been collected through a ques- 
tionnaire given to 280 pupils of a few vocational 
schools in Frankfurt, interviews with the principals of 
vocational schools, discussion with their teachers and 
meetings with the directors and representatives of 
the industries. Unpublished documents from Inter- 
national Research Centre Library, Frankfurt had 
also been used. For information about vocational 
education in India, reports of the various commis- 
sions and committees on the subject, other literature 
available and questionnaire for and interview with 
the personnel in Indian vocational and technical in- 
stitutions had been used. 


The main conclusions of the study have been 
shown with respect to attitudes towards vocational 
education, its nature, administration, status and spe- 
cial provisions. In Germany, people have more posi- 
tive attitude towards dignity of labour, and hence, 
vocational education was established there on stronger 
grounds as compared to India. The vocational educa- 
tion in Germany is being supported both by public en- 
terprises and government. There exists a sound sys- 
tem of apprenticeship training. Experts in different 
fields volunteer themselves for the membership of 
trade examination boards. The vocational education 
is arranged according to the local needs. Girls also 
enjoy the same privileges as boys; vocational schools 
exist for upgrading courses; guidance bureau help to 
take up the suitable courses. There is a system of 
organised transfer from vocational schools to ap- 
propriate industry. Provisions for special classes for 
slow learners and inservice training for those who 
might have missed the appropriate channels exist. 
There are vocational teacher training institutions 
and suitable literature for all trades and vocations 
is available. There is a balance between vocational 
and general education. In India, some provision exists 
for the vocational education. But, due to lack of 
proper attitudes, it is not on strong grounds. Voca- 
tional education should be made a part and parcel 
of educational system. Specialised institutions need 
to be established for different trades and exclusive 
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vocational education needs to be terminal in char- 
acter; ‘work experience’ needs to be strengthened 
in the present educational system. But a study of 
manpower needs will help in better planning and 
organisation of vocational education. 


614. BHOURASKAR, S., A New Approach to the 
Philosophy of Educational Administration, 
Ph.D. Edu., Vik, U., 1964. 


The objectives of the present study were (i) 
to analyse the policies and practices of educational 
administration and to assess their democratic na- 
ture at different levels of functioning, (ii) to evalu- 
ate the trends of administrative philosophy and the 
attitude of the administrators towards the existing 
practices, (iii) to determine the awareness of educa- 
tional administrators about democratic philosophy of 
administration and readiness to accept it, and (iv) 
to evolve a new philosophy of educational administra- 
tion based on democratic and humanitarian princi- 
ples. 

The study was limited to old Madhya Bharat 
region and Bhopal in the state of Madhya Pradesh. 
One questionnaire and one interview schedule were 
prepared. The questionnaire was administered to the 
educational administrators. To have a clear picture 
of the philosophy of educational administration, the 
references from the educational codes of Maha- 
rashtra, Mysore, Rajasthan, and Madras were collec- 
ted. Interviews were carried mainly to know how 
the administrators in the field of education inter- 
preted the policies and established conventions for 
the development of democratic set up. 

The investigator has found that (i) the age of the 
administrator is a dominating factor and 68 percent 
of them have become administrators before the age 
of 44; (ii) there is no criterion of qualification 
for promotions to the posts of principal, district edu- 
cation officer, or divisional superintendent of edu- 
cation; (iii) majority of the administrators entering 
the service as teachers, have no proper job apti- 
tude and direction; (iv) the length of the service in 
the department is the only requirement for promotion 
as administrator; (v) majority of the administrators 
are dissatisfied as they are not involved in decision- 
making; (vi) administrators believe that the instruc- 
tion runs smoothly if they are endowed with more 
powers and they believe that punishment for misdeeds 
would induce a measure of success in the admini- 
Stration; (vii) barring a few, most of the administra- 
tors are conservative in their outlook; (viii) educa- 
tional worth of the cocurricular activities is not 
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properly understood by the administrators; (ix) ma- 
jority of the administrators are unwilling to share 
responsibility with students and to inyolve the parents 
at certain levels of decision-making; (x) all are fav- 
ourable towards hte democratic decentralisation of the 
power structure; (xi) they believe that mutual dis- 
cussions and sharing of opinions on certain matters 
is good for efficient administration; and (xii) ad- 
ministrators, in many respects, have not yet adopted 
the democratic way of approach to the problems. 


615. BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION, 
The Incidence of Drop-outs in Primary 
Schools in Worli (Electoral Ward No. 31) for 
six months between September 1955 and Feb- 
ruary 1956 and the Factors responsible for the 
same, Primary Education Department, Bombay, 
1956. 


It was observed that apart from the large in- 
cidence of non-attendance of children who fail to 
enroll themselves into school, there was a very dif- 
ficult problem in the case of those who join school 
but drop out in the middle of the academic year. A 
continuous dropping out from schools is found in 
municipal schools. Dropping out of children through- 
out the academic year is a great handicap in the 
educational progress of the children concerned and 
involves wastage of funds and human energy. To 
understand the educational implications of the pheno- 
menon of dropping out and to find ways and means 
to minimise the same, this study was planned with 
three objectives, viz., (i) to study the incidence of 
dropouts in municipal primary schools in the Worli 
area between Ist September, 1955 and 29th February, 
1956, (ii) to compare the incidence of dropping 
out found in children ‘of compulsory age and children 
who are overage (i.e., those who are over 11 years 
of age) in the Worli schools, and (iii) to analyse 
the reasons for the dropping out of children who left 
school without taking school leaving certificate. 

All the sixteen schools in the Worli area (Electo- 
ral Ward No. 31), with about 7,800 children on the 
roll, formed the sample for the study. Parents and 
guardians of about 1,000 compulsory age and overage 
children were contacted to get the correct reasons 
for the dropping out of children before completion of 
their schooling, Parents, guardians, and quite often, 
neighbours of 784 children who left school without 
taking their school leaving certificates were contacted 
personally. However, residence of fortythree child- 
ren could not be traced. Therefore, the final sample 
of the study consisted of 741 children. 
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The study revealed that (i) 16.5 percent of the 
children on the rolls on Ist September 1955 left school 
within six months; (ii) monthwise analysis of dropouts 
shows that there are considerable number of drop- 
outs every month but the number varies from month 
to month and it is difficult to point out any definite 
trends in the incidence of dropouts in different 
months; (iii) in every alternate month, from October 
1955 to March 1956, there is a steep fall in the number 
of dropouts; (iv) the incidence of dropouts in standard 
I is alarmingly high; out of every 100 children on 
rolls in the first standard twentythree children drop- 
out in six months time and about one in every four 
children in the class either terminates his studies 
or has his studies interrupted within a period vary- 
ing from one to seven months of the commencement 
of schooling; (v) the percentage of dropouts falls 
sharply from twentythree percent in standard I to 
fourteen percent in standard II and goes on decreas- 
ing upto standard IV; (vi) though the loss in num- 
bers in the first four standards varies from class 
to class, it must be admitted that there is consider- 
able wastage in all classes, especially in the first 
two standards; (vii) there is an extremely high num- 
ber of absentees in standard I and steps should be 
taken to raise the daily attendance in this class; 
(viii) children who are older by two years or more 
than the average of the class leave school in large 
numbers before completing their lower primary edu- 
cation; (ix) dropouts in two age groups (6 to 11 
and above 11 years of age) are found to be in the 
proportion of seventytwo percent and  twentyeight 
percent; (x) one child in every five, in the first four 
standards, is above the age of eleven years and more- 
over, in standards III and IV, out of every eleven 
children, five are over age; in standard IV, the num- 
ber of over age children is about twice as much as 
that of compulsory age; (xi) incidence of dropouts, 
among over age children, in standard I, is very high; 
(xii) in the compulsory age group, the incidence of 
dropping out is 16.8 percent among boys as against 
19.4 percent in the case of girls; (xiii) the dropouts 
in standard I, in the compulsory age group, are 
numerically larger than the total dropouts in all 
the other standards, 56.4 percent in standard I and 
43.6 percent in the other standards; (xiv) the num- 
ber of dropouts in the compulsory age group pro- 
gressively decreases in successive standards from 56.4 
percent in standard I to 6.2 percent in standard IV; 
(xv) in the over age group the incidence of dropouts 
is numerically highest in standards IV and V; (xvi) 
in the compulsory age group, migration to native place 
is responsible for the dropping out of  fortythree 
percent students; (xvii) truancy, which is responsi- 
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ble for 11.12 percent dropouts, ranks first among the 
reasons for dropping out, is followed by gainful 
employment at 3.11 percent, illness at 2.07 percent; 
and negligence of parents at 1.63 percent; (xviii) tru- 
ancy is more frequent in the case of boys (13.5 per- 
cent) than in the case of girls (9.0 percent); (xix) 
in the over age group, the inability of parents to pay 
fees is the most frequent reason for the dropping 
out of children from school; and (xx) girls marry 
at a much earlier age than the boys and therefore, 
3.9 percent of the girls dropout on account 
of marriage. 


616. BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION, 
Study of the Extent and Causes of Non-atten- 
dance of Compulsory Age Children in ten 
Different Localities in Greater Bombay (To- 
tal Population of 48,086), Primary Education 
Department, 1957. 


In view of the findings of Worli survey, it 
was decided by the Research Advisory Committee 
that a larger sample should be studied in verifica- 
tion of the results obtained in the above cited survey. 

The different localities in Greater Bombay 
were selected by restricted random sampling. The 
areas were selected mainly on the basis of the socio- 
economic condition of the people in the locality. 
The restrictions imposed being (i) representation of 
very poor, poor, middle and richer classes in the 
sample should, roughly, be in proportion to that 
found in Greater Bombay, and (ii) various indus- 
trial and commercial labour and different language 
groups should be included in the sample. The total 
population surveyed was 48,086. A proforma was 
developed. Enumerators visited every household to 
get all the data about the compulsory age children 
and the adult population in the localities, 

The findings of the survey revealed that (i) the 
total number of compulsory age children, i.e., children 
between the age of 6 and 11 years, enumerated was 
4,969 (2,623 boys and 2,346 girls); (ii) the percent- 
age of boys and girls to the total compulsory age 
children was 52.8 and 47.2, respectively; (iii) of the 
4,969 compulsory age children enumerated in the 
survey, 960 (388 boys and 572 girls) were found to be 
non-attending; (iv) on account of factors like domes- 
tic work, looking after younger children at home and 
the education of girls was far behind that of boys evea 
in the young and immature age group 6 to 11 years; 
(v) the incidence of nonattendance was very high in 
poorer areas and out of every 100 children of com- 
pulsory age, on an average, twentyfour were not at-* 
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tending school due to various reasons; (vi) in the 
second (middle class) income group, on an average, 
out of every 100 compulsory age children, eight chil- 
dren were out of school; (vii) for the whole of Greater 
Bombay, only eightyone out of every 100 children of 
compulsory age received primary education, whereas 
remaining nineteen either had no schooling at 
all or had a different education ranging over a period 
of two months to about two years; (viii) one of the 
factors that was responsible for increased non- 
attendance was the continuous coming into going 
out of Bombay of a number of children and it was 
found, in the survey, that the incidence of nonatten 
dance, due to this factor, was much lower than what 
was popularly believed; (ix) the incidence of non- 
attendance was much higher in the age group 6-7 years 
and 7-8 years than that in the age range 8-11 years: 
(x) the percentage of nonattending children dec- 
reased from year to year in each successive higher 
age group; (xi) both the present survey and the ear- 
lier survey (Worli) conclusively show that 
the incidence of nonattendance was remarkably high 
in the age group 6-8 years; (xii) out of every 100 non- 
attending children forty were boys and sixty were girls; 
(xiii) in case of both boys and girls, the number 
of nonattending children as well as the percentage 
of nonattendance steadily decreased with increase 
in the compulsory age group; in the case of boys 
the percentage of nonattendance dropped from 29,9 
to 6.2 and in the case of girls from 37.5 to 14.6; 
(xiv) a marked variation was observed in the percent- 
age of nonattending children to the compulsory age 
children in the different areas under survey, for in- 
Stance, in the 6-7 years group the nonattendance 
varied from a figure as high as fiftyeight percent in 
the Colaba areas to as low as seven percent in 
Khar; (xv) about forty to fortyfive children, out of 
every 150 children, of compulsory age in the poor 
localities in Bombay either did not receive any edu- 
cation at all or got unsatisfactory and irregular 
schooling for short periods of time which more or 
less left them illiterate; (xvi) fifty percent of the 
non-attending boys and fortytwo percent of the non- 
attending girls did not go to school on account of 
lack of accommodation in nearby schools; (xvii) neg- 
ligence of parents ranked highest and kept one in 
every four nonattending children from schooling; 
(xviii) domestic work at home, looking after younger 
children, extreme poverty, doing odd jobs to sup- 
plement family income, truancy and migration were 
reasons for nonattendance of compulsory age child- 
ten; and (xix) major reasons which were responsi- 
ble for about eightyfive percent dropouts were: (a) 
negligence, (b) no accommodation iñ school, (c) 
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domestic work, (d) looking after younger children, 
(e) admission refused on technical grounds, and (1) 
truancy and stay at native place intermittantly. 


617. BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION, 
Observation on the Census of compulsory age 
group children, conducted by the Education 
Depariment in Worli, 1955, Research Unit, 
Primary Education Department, Bombay, 


1958. 


During the course of the educational survey 
in Worli, it was found that out of every 100 child- 
ren of compulsory age group, about thirtynine chil- 
dren were out of school whereas the usual census 
conducted by the Education Department in January 
1955 showed less than fifteen percent nonattending 
children. A comparative study of the data collected 
during the two census, was made, firstly by check- 
ing up the names of children who were listed as 
nonattending in the selected areas in both the cen- 
sus and secondly, by checking up 1,400 children 
(out of a total of 1,892 enumerated) listed in the 
1955 census of the educaction department and find- 
ing out, by personal contact with each individual 
child, the number of children who had failed to jom 
school and the reasons for such failure are given 
below. 

Findings of the study revealed that accordiug 
to the educational survey conducted by the Re- 
search Unit, the number of nonattending children of 
compulsory age of the Worli area, was estimated to 
be 2,866 after making liberal allowance for children 
of higher income groups all of whom were 
assumed to be attending schools. As against this 
estimate, the number enumerated as nonattending, 
in 1955 census was only 1,380 which is less than 
half (fortyeight percent to be exact) the expected 
number according to the new estimate. This differ- 
ence cannot be ascribed to any other reason except 
that the earlier census had failed to enumerate more 
than half the number of nonattending children. 
The fact that 58.5 percent of the children enumerated 
during 1955 census failed to join school stresses the 
need for active follow-up of children enumerated in 
the census. It was found that 184 children, i.e., 22.5 
percent, did not join school as they had gone to 
their native places for short or long periods since 
February 1955 when the census was taken. Ma- 
jority of these children could have joined school as 
in most cases the stay outside Bombay had been at 
the most for a months or two. They could have taken 
the school leaving certificate while going out of 
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Bombay. It is mainly the indifference of the parents 
that is responsible for the nonattendance of these 
children and should be checked. Out of 818 non- 
attending children, 133, i.e., 16.2 percent, came to 
enroll themselves after 15th September, the last date 
for admission, due to their parents’ ignorance of the 
last date, It is necessary, therefore, that widespread 
propaganda should be made to inform the parents of 
the last date for admission. Domestic work and 
‘the unwillingness of parents to send their children 
unaccompanied to school are the two next major 
causes for nonattendance. The former affects most- 
ly girls and the latter is true in the case of younger 
children between 6 and 8 years. Gainful 
employment is found only in a very small fraction 
of the total nonattending children. 


618. BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION, 
Parallel Classes in Municipal Schools, Primary 
Education Department, 1966. 


This experiment was prompted by the need 
for a conyenient yet scientific and suitable 
method for dealing effectively with failures and under- 
achievers in different subjects of the curriculum. 
Since the lag in the educational achievement of chil- 
dren who fail is generally not more than six months, 
they were streamed for instruction in parallel classes. 
The purpose ‘of conducting the experiment was 
to reduce the incidence of stagnation and raise the 
standard of achievement in municipal schools; to 
save failures from wastage of a year and the 
mental setback due to the repetition of the class. 
The study also attempted to find: (i) to what ex- 
tent child gains academically or otherwise through 
such parallel classes; (ii) at what stage in primary 
education it is more advantageous to have parallel 
classes; (iii) what are the administrative difficulties 
involved in starting such classes; (iv) whether these 
classes improve class attendance of the children. 
Five groups of 1030 students who failed in differ- 
ent standards were taken up for study. Their per- 
formance was studied, comparatively, to ascertain the 
extent of worthiness of the problem undertaken. 
Teachers in charge of such classes were trained for 
the purpose. They were instructed in the prepara- 
tion of progress records, in assessment, and in teach- 
ing aids, etc. They were asked to elicit cooperation of 
the parents in this matter. On completion of the ex- 
periment, on the basis of results, 13.2 percent child- 
ren were sent back to their previous classes and 61.1 
percent were allowed to continue in regular higher 
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standards. Twentyfive percent found unfit for pro- 
motion were retained for further experimentation. 


The suggestions given were that parallel 
classes can, advantageously, be started in standards I, 
IT, and IH and care should be taken that children get 
grounding in all subjects. The number of children 
in each class should be around 40 and they should 
be enrolled after final examination. Syllabus for such 
classes should consist of unfinished portion of the 
previous year and it should be covered early in the 
first term and the remaining part in the second 
term. 


619. BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION, 
Study of the Incidence of Wastage and Stag- 
nation and the Effectiveness of our Education- 
al Efforts, Primary Education Department, 
1967. Š 


The objective of the study was to determine the 
extent of wastage and stagnation in primary schools, 
the reasons for such wastage, the relation, if any, bet- 
ween stagnation and wastage, their relation to the 
age of the children, the subjects in which the child- 
ren commonly fail, the reasons thereof, and other 
similar aspects of the problem. 

About 6400 children selected from seventeen 
schools from years 1950 to 1958 were assigned to 
six groups so as to find out, by a comparative study, 
the performance of various groups. 

It was found that percentage of children who 
left school fell from 43.3 to 21.4 in the years 1956 to 
1958. About 86.6 percent of children continued in the 
school in 1957-58 after joining the school. It shows 
that wastage due to dropping out has been consider- 
ably reduced. It was also found that 92.9 percent 
children left school after one failure in 1957 as against 
49.7 percent in 1950, and 3.46 percent left school, 
after passing as against 6.51 percent. This shows 
an intimate relationship between stagnation and 
wastage. 


620. CHICKERMANE, D. V., An Experimental 
Study of Teaching in Single-Teacher Schools, 
G. K. Institute of Rural Education, Gargoti 
1964. (NCERT financed) 


i The study sought to examine the working of 
single-teacher schools and to evolve certain methods 
of work for them. 
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One single-teacher School was selected as ex- 
perimental group for implementing a specially drawn- 
.up programme, and some other schools, where the 
existing pattern of work was being followed, served 
as the control group of schools. The programme 
lasted for one full academic year. The work of the 
experimental school was periodically evaluated and 
at the end of the year, a common evaluation test was 
given. The programme of work given to the experi- 
mental school consisted of two parts, viz., (i) orga- 
nisation of work, and (ii) teaching methods. The stu- 
dents in the experimental school were divided into 
four classes and four houses. The classes were for- 
med on the basis of pupils’ attainments. This was a 
horizontal distribution with an average age of seven, 
eight, nine and ten years, respectively, for classes I 
JI, II and IV. This type of class’ distribution was 
used for instructional purposes. The other type of 
grouping was the house system. A house consisted 

` of pupils from all the classes. The first house con- 
sisted of three pupils from class IV, three from 
class IH, and four pupils each from classes II and 
I. The other houses were also formed on the same 
lines. Seating arrangements in the experimental school 
were organised on both these bases. For different 
classes, a corner was allotted in the room with a 
blackboard placed against the corner. The children 
sat around the blackboard in a semicircle. Since the 
number of pupils in each class was small, they sat 
close to the blackboard. In fair weather, the classes 
moved under the shade of the trees. For houses, 
the children sat in a rectangular form, each house 
being seated along a wall. This left the place in the 
middle open for activities. The time table for the 
experimental school provided for three types of 
work, namely, activities, teaching and self-study. To 
avoid fatigue, the duration of period was fixed at 
fifteen minutes. When a longer duration was requir- 
ed for games or craft work, two or more periods 
were combined. The experimental school worked in 
two sessions, morning and afternoon. This provided 
for a long break of four and a half hours, from 
10-30 a.m. to 3-00 p.m. The time table was flexi- 
ble. The morning session was devoted to activities 
and the afternoon session was utilized for academic 
Work, teaching and self-study. A special feature of 
the time table was the Saturday outing to visit and 
study the local post office, village temple, market, 
etc., in turn. In addition to the routine time table 
as above, on holidays and Sundays the children obser- 
ved special cultural programmes and celebrations 
like national days and religious festivals in the loca- 
lity. They also did gardening and clay work and 
produced manuscript magazines as activities in their 
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spare time in addition to the activity in the school 
hours. The instructional programme fell into three 
closely knit divisions—activities, teaching, and as- 
signments for self-study. The activities included 
those leading to health education, to knowledge of 
the physical and social environments, to love for art 
and music and those intended to develop mastery 
over the tools of knowledge, such as reading, writ- 
ing, etc. Teaching was generally restricted to the 
three R’s, and general information. The self-study 
programme was run simultaneously with the tea- 
ching programme. When one class was under in- 
struction, the other three classes were busy in as- 
signments. The curriculum of the experimental school 
was rural-centred with provision for a number of 
activities, Internal evaluation was conducted by quar- 
terly tests. The tests were of the objective type, re- 
quiring short answers. There was one continuous 
test for the whole group so that children could at- 
tempt questions meant for higher classes as well. 
The quarterly tests were followed by an external 
evaluation test at the end of the year. This test con- 
sisted of 100 items, printed on sheets, and covering 
the three areas, namely, the mother tongue, arith- 
metic and general information. 

The results showed that the children in the 
experimental school had made greater progress than 
those in other schools, both single-teacher and multi- 
teacher, and that the technique under experiment was 
well-suited to the improvement of  single-teacher 
schools. 


621. COLON, J., A Siudy of the reasons why Stu- 
denis of the Faculties of Arts and Commerce 
of Gujarat University fail to complete the 
Courses of Studies within Four Years, Ph.D. 
Edu., Guj. U., 1963. 


The study attempted to enquire into the causes 
of wastage in college education among the students 
of the arts and commerce colleges of Ahmedabad 
city. The investigator defined wastage as ‘apparent 
wastage’ and ‘clear wastage’. ‘Apparent wastage’ in- 
cludes those cases of students who graduate after a 
delay of one or more years, whereas ‘clear wastage’ 
is referred to as discontinuance of studies, 

The enquiry was conducted on a sample ot 
nearly 5000 students who failed to graduate in a 
normal period of four years after their joining the 
first year class in the college in the faculties of arts 
and commerce. The techniques used for data-collec- 
tion were questionnaire and interview. 1210 stu- 
dents responded. While analysing the data 
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it was revealed that students of twenty years and 
above responded less, Muslim students responded 
more than Hindus and Jains, the high achievers 
at the S.S.C. examinations responded more than the 
low achievers, more married students responded than 
the unmarried ones, and the students from urbar 
“areas responded more than the students coming from 
rural areas. The analysis included calculation of per- 
centages. 

The results revealed that: (i) the faculty of 
commerce had a much higher apparent wastage 
(83.9 percent) as compared to the faculty ‘of arts; 
(ii) both the apparent wastage and clear wastage in- 
creased with the age at entry but the apparent wast- 
age grew in a constant proportion and at a higher 
rate, whereas clear wastage increased in a smaller pro- 
portion and after reaching the highest point in the 
age group twentyone, it remained constant; (iii) appa- 
rent wastage was found higher in the S.S.C. groups 
below 45 percent marks, whereas clear wastage was 
not found to be connected with low marks in S.S.C. 
examination; (iv) both the apparent and the clear 
wastage were found to be higher among married stu- 
dents as compared to the unmarried ones of either 
sex; (v) richer students of both the arts and the 
commerce faculties abandoned studies at a lower rate 
than the economically poorer students; (vi) stag- 
nation on account of failures was higher in commerce 
(97.48) than in arts (72.07); (vii) almost the same 
proportions of failure occurred in both the faculties 
at the various examinations; (viii) interruption of 
studies was a very common factor of stagnation in 
arts but it was rather rare in commerce; (ix) causes 
of failure in the arts faculty, in order of intensity, 
were finance, and family problems, and neglect of 
studies while in commerce faculty the order was 
negligence of studies, financial and family prob- 
lems; and (x) financial problems, failure in exami- 
nation and finding a job were the causes given for 
discontinuation of studies. 


622. DANDEKAR, V. M., Investigation into Wast- 
age and Stagnation in Primary Education in 
Satara District, Gokhale Institute of Politics 
and Economics, Poona, 1955. 


The study was designed to find out the wast- 
age and stagnation in primary education in Satara 
district. 

The terms, wastage and stagnation, were defin- 
ed and two questionnaires were prepared: one relat- 
ing to the individual student and his guardian and 
the other relating to the conditiøns in the selected 
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village schools. The first questionnaire comp- 
letely covered both the wastage and stagnation en- 
quiries. After a thorough discussion with inspectors 
and supervisors, the questionnaire schedules were 
revised, rearranged and sent to the headmasters. 
The obtained data was analysed. 1,778 cases of was- 
tage and 1,264 cases of stagnation were studied. 
The sample was selected from the ex-pupils who 
had left the schools not more than three years ago 
and were selected from six talukas of Satara dis- 
trict which included twenty percent of the total 
population. The conditions in the voluntary schools 
were also examined and were compared with those 
prevailing in the local board schools. Causes under- 
lying the wastage and stagnation were also discussed. 

The study reveals that of every 10,000 stu- 
dents entering the school system, 6,388 pass standard 
III and 3,612 leave school without passing it. 
Of these, 1,932 leave in infant class, 706 
leave in standard I, 504 leave in standard II, and 
470 leave in standard III. Of the 6,388 who pass 
standard IH, 1,810 pass without a single failure in 
the school career, 1,768 pass with one failure, and 
2,810 pass with two or more failures. Of these, 1,405 
meet their second failure in infant class, 527 in 
standard I, 458 in standard I and 420 in standard TIT. 
Considered from the point of view of number of 
students failing to complete the third standard, 26.12 
percent students are to be considered as wastage 
cases. Of the total educational efforts expanded on 
the infant class and the first three standards, about 
twentyeight percent is ultimately wasted, while of 
the remaining, about twentyeight percent is due to the 
phenomenon of stagnation. As compared with the 
local board schools, the extent of wastage in volun- 
tary schools is actually smaller in the infant class, 
but it is increasingly greater in higher standards. On 
the other hand, stagnation appears more prevalent 
in the infant class, but less so in the higher standards. 


623. DAS, R. C., An Investigation into the Prob- 
lem of Wastage and Stagnation at the Primary 
Level of Education in the district of Sibsagar, 
D.Phil. Edu., Gau. U., 1970. 


The study is an investigation into the problem 
of wastage and stagnation at the primary level of 
education in the district of Sibsagar, Assam. The 
main objectives of this study were: (i) to ascertain 
the extent of the problem in the district and its vati- 
ations under a variety of situations; (ii) to identify 
the causes and their relative importance; and 
(iii) to suggest appropriate remedial measures, 
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The basic approach in this study is to consi- 

der the children who could not complete the primary 
level of education in five years (primary stage in 
Assam consists of five grades) and to locate reason 
or reasons for educational wastage. The investigator 
selected representative areas of the Sibsagar district 
and included all the primary level institutions in 
the selected areas of the district for field survey. 
„About seventyeight percent of the schools responded, 
The fresh students in 1963 were followed for five 
years for the calculation of wastage and stagnation. 
‘The number of pupils who dropped out and who were 
detained were calculated both classwise and sex- 
wise and expressed as percentage of the total strength 
of the pupils. The causes of wastage and stagnation 
were indirectly determined by asking the teachers 
and some inspecting officers and teacher educators 
by checking the appropriate causes from a list of all 
plausible causes. A proforma and information shect 
for stagnation index and an opinionnaire were used to 
collect all information and for calculating stagnation 
index and to ascertain the relative importance of 
causes of wastage and stagnation, The causes were 
ranked after testing the significance of concordance 
coefficients among the three judges. The variations 
in the extent of the problem were studied in res- 
pect of a number of variables such as location, type 
of schools, number of teachers, type of management, 
training, qualification, age, experience, sex of tea- 
chers, physical facilities in schools, economic condi- 
tions, caste composition of the people in the society, 
ete. 

lt was found that the incidence of wastage and 
Stagnation was 76,27 percent—14.24 percent wastage 
and 62.03 percent stagnation — in the district. The 
incidence of wastage and stagnation was found to 
be higher in the southern region than in the northern 
region of the district, The rate of wastage and stag- 
nation for the rural areas was 77.91 percent while 
that for the urban areas was 63.22 percent and the 
difference was statistically significant. In classwise 
break-up, highest incidence was 34.48 percent in class 
A (lowest class) and lowest was 6.24 percent in 
class I, followed closely by 6.73 percent in class 
Il. The stagnation indices in scheduled tribe com- 
munity area were 86.54 percent (boys) and 89.74 
i (girls), whereas in non-scheduled tribe arcas 

were 74.0 percent (boys) and 75.18 t 
(girls). Lig 

It was also found that poverty and economic 
backwardness claimed firstrank among forty causes 
that were found to be responsible for wastage at the 
Primary stage. Backward society and non-stimulating 
Social environment, illiterate parents and guardians, 
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and untrained teachers claimed the Sth rank, 14th rank 
and 32nd rank, respectively. In general, socio-econo- 
mic causes were more responsible for wastage and 
educational causes were more responsible for stagna- 
tion. 


624. DESAI, D. B., Evaluation of Secondary 
Schools of Gujarat, Saurashtra, and Kutch, 
Ph.D. Edu., MSU, 1966. 

The objectives of this research were: (i) to con- 
duct an evaluative survey of the present position of 
secondary schools of Gujarat state and (ii) to study 
the problems connected with secondary schools and 
to offer suggestions for their better functioning. 

An evaluation tool was constructed covering 
aspects of physical facilities in the school, teaching- 
learning programmes, cocurricular programmes, 
organisational design and evaluation programmes. 
For data collection, an interview schedule was also 
prepared, One hundred and twentyseven schools in 
the state were selected as sample for this study. 
Supervisors, teachers and headmasters were inter- 
viewed. Grades for each school were computed and 
inter-district comparisons were made. 

The study reveals that (i) there is a general 
lack of awareness of the purpose of edu- 
cation in all the teachers; (ii) community is ignorant 
of the usefulness and purposefulness of education; 
(iii) position of physical facilities is generally satis- 
factory in all the schools; (iv) there are some pro- 
gressive schools which provide toilet rooms, cycle 
shades, auditorium, lunchroom, ete.; (v) majority of 
the schools follow departmental rules for staff 
recruitment; (vi) teachers’ first degree subjects and 
professional degree subjects are the criteria for dis- 
tributing work load in school; (vii) half of the 
schools have periodical staff meetings for dis- 
cussion of various academic and organisational prob- 
lems of the school; (viii) budgets are planned in ad- 
vance in some schools only; (ix) it is a common fea- 
ture in all the schools that they run on deficit bud- 
get; and (x) missionary schools and public trust 
schools are economically stable. 

The investigator has suggested that (i) people 
who are connected with the secondary education in 
the state should be given orientation about the values 
and objectives of education; (ii) state level advisory 
committee be set up with the eminent educationists 
to direct the activities; (iji) the teacher training col- 
leges and the school inspectors should organise the 
teacher associations to discuss academic and class- 
room functional problems; (iv) there should be sepa 
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rate accounts staff to audit the school accounts; (v) 
institutional evaluation programme, if earnestly taken 
up, will help increase self awareness among all con- 
cerned, 


625. DESAI, D. M., Compulsory Primary Educa- 
tion in India, Ph.D, Edu., Bom, U., 1951. 


The principal aim of the present investigation 
was to study in depth the problem of universal, com- 
pulsory, free and secular education in general and 
primary education in particular in India, 

The problem of compulsory primary education 
was investigated from several angles keeping in mind 
the needs of the teeming millions, background of the 
educational practice under British rule in India, and 
the present day cherished political ideals, For con- 
venience the study was divided into three parts, Part 
one dealt with the philosophy of education, part two, 
historical aspect, and part three, the future recons- 
truction of compulsory primary education, Govern- 
ment records, minutes of the committee meetings, 
views expressed by the national leaders on the sub- 
ject both inside and outside the assemblies and other 
related literature formed the source material for data 
collection, Data were also collected from foreign 
journals and literature. 

Part I, ie, philosophy of education, expoun- 
ded the ideas such as universalism in education, uni- 
versalism of primary education, how universalism 
was lost and came into being again after some time, 
contribution of monarchic rule to the universalism of 
education, labour demands of education, factory leg- 
islation, and ontribution of democracy to evolution 
of the concept of universalism in education, 

In part two, the study dealt with the salient 
features of compulsory educational practices in 
countries like, U.S.A., U.K., Philippines, U.S.S.R.. 
China, Egypt and Germany with special reference to 
Martin Luther's teaching who believed that every 
child ought to learn to read and write in order that 
he might be able to read the scripture for himself. 
In the final part the author discussed that the foreign 
rule in India introduced the education of the classes 
but not of the masses and this prompted the leaders 
to adopt the idea of the compulsory primary educa- 
tion, And also the social, economical and political 
forces were responsible to a great extent for the in- 
troduction of the primary education. Swami Viveka- 
nanda, Surendranath Banerjee, B. M. Malbari, Maha- 
deo Govind Ranade, P. Ananda Charlu, Lal Mohan 
Ghose, Gopal Krishna Gokhale, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, etc., were the pioneers in the move- 
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ment and they waged great battles both inside and 
outside the legislatures to make the government of 
the day accept the responsibility for the introduc- 
tion of free primary education in the country. Sir 
Ibrahim Rahimtoola pleaded for the introduction of 
free and compulsory primary education in Bombay 
city. Likewise, Chimanlal Setalvad, Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale made herculean attempts to make govern- 
ment accept the principle of compulsory primary edu- 
cation but only to meet with failure. Vithalbhai 
Patel introduced a bill in Bombay Provincial Assemb- 
ly and it was adopted in 1918, This was the first 
milestone in the ongoing journey. It has since 
then become a welcome sign all over the country 
and many provincial legislatures followed suit, Bet- 
ween 1917 and 1950 almost all the states in the 
country had passed legislations regarding compulsory 
primary education and the principles of free educa- 
tion were tentatively accepted by adapting measures 
to ensure that inability to pay school fees did not 
become an excuse for not sending children to school. 
Realisation of the importance of the compulsory pri- 
mary education is one thing and the ability to pro- 
vide for it is quite another thing. West Bengal, for 
example, though adopted the measures as early as in 
1919, only in one ward of Calcutta city, they were 
able to introduce compulsory education, Same was 
the case in almost all the states. The only area which 
had shown effective progress was Bombay which in- 
troduced compulsory education in 104 towns and 
5,267 villages. 

The author has divided the whole history of 
universal, compulsory and free primary education in 
six periods. The first period began in 1813, when 
the government accepted their responsibility for the 
education of the people, and ended in 1882 when 
the Indian Education Commission was appointed. 
The second period extends from 1882 to 1910, when 
Gokhale moved his resolution on compulsory educa- 
tion. During this period, the agitation for the intro- 
duction of compulsory education was taken by In- 
dian leaders but the success achieved was very little 
mainly due to the fact that public opinion had not 
gathered sufficient strength to influence the policies 
of the government, It was during this period that His 
Highness the Maharaja Sayajirao of Baroda intro- 
duced compulsory primary education as an ‘experi- 
mental measure’ in a part of his state in 1893. It 
was extended to the whole state in 1906. 
The third period extends from 1910 to 1917 
and covers the heroic, though almost futile, attempts 
of Gokhale to induce the government to accept the 
principle of compulsory primary education. The 
fourth period extends from 1917 to 1930, when the 
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principle of compulsory education was accepted by 
one province after another and a law for compulsory 
education was placed on the statute book of almost 
every province in British India as well as some im- 
portant Indian states. The fifth stage extends from 
1930 to 1950, when compulsory education was intro- 
duced as an experimental measure in a few areas. 
During the sixth stage determined efforts have been 
made to introduce compulsory education in all parts 
of the country within as short a period as possible 
so as to implement Article 45 of the Constitution of 
India. 

The lack of enthusiasm for the effective intro- 
duction of the compulsory primary education could 
be traced to the following factors: (i) financial 
difficulties of all the state governments to take up 
such a huge project; (ii) Hartog committee report 
changed the attitude of the state governments; 
(iii) the act left the position vague to enable the 
state governments to introduce compulsory educa- 
tion either for boys or for girls or for both; (iv) the 
law was powerless in the case of those who were too 
poor to send their children to school; (v) the esti- 
mated cost of introduction of the scheme was so 
high that it was absolutely beyond practical finances. 

The study also referred to the problems 
in educational administration such as admission and 
withdrawals, single-teacher schools, securing necessary 
teaching personnel for rural areas, and the problem 
of supervision. 


626. DESAI, K. G., Comparison of Levels of Ach- 
ievement in Academic subjects and of Deve- 
lopmental Tasks of Primary School Pupils who 
have attended Kindergarten School for two 
years before joining Primary School with those 
who have not, Dept. of Edu., Guj. U., 1970. 


This is a comparative study of levels of acade- 
mic achievement and developmental tasks of children 
who have attended a kindergarten school for two 
years before joining primary schools and those who 
have not. The hypothesis tested was: the levels of 
achievement, in academic subjects and of develop- 
mental tasks to be learnt during the primary stage, 
of the pupils who have attended a kindergarten school 
for two years are no better than those of the pupils 
who have not attended a kindergarten school before 
joining the primary school. 

~ Five primary schools having their own kinder- 
garten classes of two years attached to them were sel- 
ested for the investigation. One more primary school 
which had no kindergarten class attached was also 
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selected for comparison purpose. Two lists of pupils 
studying in grade IV in these schools, those who had 
two years of education in the kindergarten class and 
those who did not have kindergarten education, were 
prepared. In the five schools with kindergarten clas- 
ses attached to them, only those pupils who had 
attended kindergarten classes of the respective schools 
were selected. This was done to eliminate teacher, 
school and environmental effects. In the sixth school 
which had no kindergarten class of its own, the group 
consisted of pupils who had attended all types of 
balwadies and were taught by different teachers. This 
was done to study the effect of teacher, school and 
environment variables. In all, 184 students partici- 
pated in the study. All pupils of the two groups were 
administered the J.H. Shah’s Gujarati adaptation of 
Stanford-Binet Scale—1960 revision. Two groups of 
pupils—(i) having kindergarten education, and (ii) not 
having any kindergarten education, were set up in 
each of the six schools matched one to one on the 
basis of IQs. Four achievement tests in Gujarati, 
social studies, science and arithmetic based on the 
syllabus were contrsucted and standardised. A per- 
sonality rating scale covering certain testable deve- 
lopmental tasks was prepared. The four achieve- 
ment tests and a handwriting scale standardised by 
the investigator were administered to pupils of both 
the groups and their individual scores on the tests 
were obtained. After being oriented to the use of 
the personality scale the teachers rated the indivi- 
dual pupils on the scale, 

The study revealed that (i) of the twentyfour 
comparisons made for six equivalent groups and for 
four subjects, in case of only three comparisons, differ- 
ences were found to be significant; (ii) none of the 
six schools showed any significant difference between 
the handwriting of the two groups; (iii) in the case of 
personality traits, three schools showed significant 
differences between the groups and three did not 
show any significant difference. In two schools, the 
pupils with kindergarten education were found better 
on the rating scale, while in one school those without 
kindergarten education were found better. The evi- 
dence is inconclusive on the whole. 


627. DESAI, L. R., and DESAI, K. G., An Investi- 
gation into the Wastage in Secondary Educa- 
tion in Gujarat, A.G. Teachers’ College, Ahme- 
dabad, 1957. 


The problem under investigation was to observe 
how much wastage is there in secondary education, 
what factors contribute to this wastage and how it 
can be minimised. 
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The investigation was done in two stages: (a) 
the pilot study was undertaken to chalk out the 
scheme of inquiry into the problem of wastage. The 
information regarding the number of pupils admitted 
to standard V in 1948 and 1949, age, caste and reli- 
gion of the pupil, number of pupils who migrated to 
other schools, number of pupils who left studies before 
completion of their secondary school career, number 
of pupils stagnated at any stage and the number of 
pupils who passed the S.S.C. examination of March, 
1955 was collected from a progressive school in Ah- 
medabad. In order to ascertain why pupils leave school 
before completing their course, some of the school 
leavers were contacted personally. For the main inves- 
tigation, a random sample was drawn from 190 secon- 
dary schools in ten districts of Gujarat. The sample 
consisted 1658 pupils (1310 boys and 348 girls). A 
form was sent to the heads of the schools to provide 
information regarding age of the pupils, religion, 
caste and year to year progress of pupils. 

Analysis of the data showed that out of 1658 
pupils, 265 had migrated to other schools without 
being detained in any class and nine expired. Neglec- 
ting these 274 pupils the investigation was based on 
1384 pupils. Out of them 273 passed the S.S.C. exa- 
mination of March, 1955, which gave the percent- 
age of apparent wastage as 80.3. As many 
as 582 pupils left their studies before completing 
their secondary school career. Thus, the clear wast- 
age appeared to be 42.1 percent. It was found that (i) 
only 11.7 percent of the pupils entering standard V 
of the secondary school appeared to pass the final 
S.S.C. examination at the end of seven years. It 
meant that there was an apparent wastage of 80.3 per- 
cent in secondary education. Apparent wastage in- 
cluded the cases of stagnation. (ii) The percentage of 
clear wastage was found to be fortytwo. (iii) 
The amount of real wastage was found to be 31.3 per- 
cent. (iv) The apparent and clear wastage were found 
to be slightly more in the case of girls. (v) Wastage 
was found to be more in backward districts. (vi) Wast- 
age figures for advanced Hindu and Jain commu- 
nities were much lower than average figures, whereas 
those for the intermediate and backward Hindus as 
well as Muslims were much higher than the average. 
(vii) Failures in different grade examinations and 
the consequent detention caused clear wastage. (viii) 
Detentions were found more in the case of 
boys. (ix) Standards V, VIII, IX and XI showed 
the greatest number of detentions. (x) Pupils 
were found to be failing more in English, mathema- 
tics, history and geography than in other subjects. 
(xi) About thirty percent of the school leavers 
left school in the very first grade, namely, standard 
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V. A large number was also seen leaving school in 
standard VIII. (xii) The tendency to leave the school 
increased with the age of entrance to school. (xiii) 
The factor of age in causing dropouts affected girls 
more than boys. The causes of wastage were ineffec- 
tive administration and control of compulsory primary 
education, socio-economic condition of the parents, 
social indifference towards the education of girls, 
unsound foundation of primary education, less 
intellectual children, need of helping the par- 
ents in household duties, etc. It can be suggested 
that screening at the time of admission should be 
done, teaching and methods of education should be 
improved, and the contents of instruction at differ- 
ent grades should be improved. 


628. ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHING INSTI- 
TUTE, An Investigation into the Difficulties 
in the Teaching of English in Junior High 
Schools and the Causes of Deterioration in the 
Standard of Attainment at that Level, with Sug- 
gestions for Improvement, Allahabad, 1969. 


In the context of progressive deterioration of the 
standard of attainment in English, the present study 
intended to find out certain tangible difficulties and 
causes of a purely pedagogical and organisational 
nature contributing greatly towards such a state of 
affairs. 

Data were collected from fifty schools within 
Allahabad district, by means of (i) issuing a 
questionnaire covering the relevant aspects of English 
teaching in schools, and (ii) visits to some of these 
schools for actual observation of the English classes 
and for personal discussion with the heads and Eng- 
lish teachers. The schools were selected from 
both the rural and urban areas, and these were 
schools with poor equipment and students from poor 
families as well as those with better equipment and 
less handicapped students. Replies to questionnaires 
were received from only ninteen schools, of which 
four had been actually visited. 

The findings reveal that (i) the examination 
results for the years concerned range from ninetyfive 
percent to twentyfive percent; (ii) only five out of 
nineteen schools claim that they are using the struc- 
tural approach, another five claim to be using the 
direct method, the others appear to be using two or 
more kinds of methods simultaneously; (iii) in fifteen 
schools they are not using any graded readers; (iv) 
as many as ten of these schools do not have trained 
teachers; (v) thirteen schools do not have English 
in the primary sections; (vi) nine schools hold their 
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own examination for class VIII; (vii) the predonu- 
nant occupation of parents is agriculture; (viii) junior 
high schools not attached to high schools or inter- 
mediate colleges have poorer standards because of 
the non-availability of trained staff to teach English, 
the teachers in such schools having neither a com- 
mand over the language nor any idea of the techniques 
required for teaching a foreign tongue; (ix) there is 
no plan for written work and it is treated as a sepa- 
rate skill from speaking and reading; (x) question 
papers set by most of these schools do not test 
language ability; and (xi) there is no correlation bet- 
ween the pass percentage and actual standards in 
the use of different skills, and as a result, the school 
is able to convey a false impression of its achieve- 
ments. Requisite number of periods per week in 
the time table, employment of trained teacher for 
teaching English, banning unauthorised books on 
English, producing a series of work-books based on 
J.H.S. syllabus by E.L.T.1., occasional school ins- 
pection with pedagogical help to the teachers in teach- 
ing English, according to the prescribed syllabus ef- 
fecting reforms in the question papers in English, em- 
phasis on skill rather than on content in teaching the 
language, more coordination at all levels and bet- 
ter cooperation between the schools and the inspect- 
ing authorities, are some of the suggestions for 
improvement. 


629. EZEKEIL, N., Teacher Participation in School 
Administration in Greater Bombay, Ph.D. Edu., 
Bom. U., 1966. 


The purpose of this investigation was to as- 
certain conditions and describe situations conducive 
to effective participation by teachers in administra- 
tion, and to study the philosophy underlying the 
theory and practice of participation in administration 
on the part of teachers. 

The study was conducted on a sample of 720 
teachers with a minimum teaching experience of five 
years and 304 administrators with a minimum ex- 
perience of one year taken from 120 selected schools. 
A questionnaire was prepared and used for the pur- 
pose. 

The study reveals that (i) democracy in admin- 
istration has been advocated for the past twenty 
years and there are evidences of a change in the 
direction; (ii) all the phases of administration 
did not lend themselves to participation; (iii) 
matters of large general concern usually occupy 
the centre of attention of such cooperation and such 
Stoup participation; (iv) the correctional survey of 
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the current school administration literature, princi- 
pally of democratic school administration reveais 
that (a) democratic attitudes, skills are learned 
‘through democratic experience; (b) democracy im- 
plies that the individual should have a say in deter- 
mining the aims and conditions of his own work; (c) 
democratic school administration facilitates improv- 
ed communication, whereas the authoritarian method 
violates the above principle; (d) decentralisation 
of large groups or organisation into subgroups tends 
to increase democracy, whereas undemocratic methods 
tend to introduce feelings of threat; (e) democratic 
participation fosters initiative and creativity; (f) for 
successful and fruitful implementation of democra- 
tic participation complete understanding is necessary 
on the part of all concerned; and (iv) as a philoso- 
phy the cooperative action characterises itself with 
idea of participation phrased as (a) teacher partici- 
pation in school administration is a democratic form 
of administration and is desirable, (b) cooperation 
as a sharing of common responsibility is more 
desirable than coordination which may be 
effected through the most dictatorial means also, (c) 
participation is essentially an attitude of mind and 
not a form of organisation, (d) collective thinking 
should be used as a means to arrive at a conclusion, 
(€) there must be some centre of responsibility and 
authority in school administration, and (£) participa- 
tion should be voluntary and should imply a cer- 
tain responsibility. 


630. GUPTA, M., Problems of Higher Secondary 
Schools of Agra District, Ph.D. Edu., Agra U., 
1967. 


The main objective of the study was to find 
out the curricular and financial problems of higher 
secondary schools of Agra district, thereby, deter- 
mining the factors for the poor quality in educa- 
tion. Another purpose was to find out whether there 
was any relationship between curricular and finan- 
cial problems. 

The sample of the study comprised all the sixty- 
four higher secondary schools of Agra district. Re- 
search tools and techniques used in this study were 
the questionnaire, interview and analysis of docu- 
ments, 

The study revealed that (i) the  grant-in-aid 
was the main source of income meeting 39.9 percent 
of the recurring expenditure of these schools; (ii) 
tuition fee covered 54.5 to 59.7 percent of the total 
recurring expenditure: for the remaining expenditure, 
schools had to depend on grants and contributions; 
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(iii) principais, managers and teachers were in favour 
of increasing the fee, some guardians and students 
also favoured the view provided good education was 
guaranteed; principals and managers preferred a 
sliding scale of fee according to income of the family 
as the criterion for increasing the fee; (iv) only 3.5 
to 5.3 percent of total recurring expenditure was on 
educational contingencies which indicated poor pro- 
vision for equipment, laboratories, libraries and 
other facilities for teaching; (v) 9.34 percent of 
schools were under private management and the pri- 
vate management was found to be responsible for 
many of the problems; (vi) working and teaching days 
were insufficient; (vii) administrative load of work 
of principals was heavy because of lack of helping 
hands and interference of managers; (viii) there was 
inadequate provision for guidance to pupils in choos- 
ing subjects; (ix) forty percent of the students fail- 
ed at high school and fifty percent at intermediate 
stage because of lack of interest, poor teaching and 
over emphasis on English; and (x) provision for co- 
curricular activities was not satisfactory. 


631. INAMDAR, N. R., Educational Administration 
in the Zilla Parishads in Maharashtra: A Pilot 
study. ICSSR, New Delhi, 1971. 


The objectives of the study were: (i) to examine 
the effects of the agency of the Zilla Parishad on edu- 
cation, particularly primary education, and (ii) to 
assess the role of the rural leadership in promoting 
the cause of primary education. The following were 
the hypotheses of the study: (i) the Zilla Parishads 
had been able to tackle the expansion of primary edu- 
cation, but the quality of education had suffered; 
(ii) wide spread interference from ' elected office 
bearers and other popular elements in educational 
administration was present specially in matters like 
teachers’ transfers, particularly during early years, 
resulting in dislocation of stable functioning of schools 
and other aspects of educational administration; 
harmonious relationship between the- educational ad- 
ministrators and the generalists depended on personal 
factors such as the atmosphere of understanding 
among the elected office bearers-and other popular 
elements in the Zilla Parishads; (iv) the Zilla Pari- 
shads had been slack with regard to the inspection 
and supervision arrangements, as the identity of the 
educational officials was completely lost due to the 
dominance of the elected element; and (v) financially, 
Zilla Parishads had been solely dependent on the 
state government for the implementation of the edu- 
cational programmes, and they had not been able 
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to find out resources commensurate with the func- 


tions entrusted to them. 
Haveli Taluka of the Poona Zilla Parishad was 


personal approaches. Information was collected 
through questionnaires, informal discussions and 
personal approaches. Information was coliected 


from primary school teachers, block development 
officers, assistant deputy educational inspectors, chief 
executive officer, education officer, members of the 
Zilla Parishad and the Haveli Taluka Panchayat 
Samiti. A few case studies of the primary schools 
in the district were undertaken to obtain an 
intimate knowledge of the functioning of the schools 
all over the district. Informal discussions with the 
parents of a few of the wards in the schools visited 
were also carried out to understand thoroughly the 
local situation and problems. Official records, annual 
reports of the Zilla Parishad and relevant govern- 
ment resolutions and directives were used. With a 
view to retesting the hypotheses, information was col- 
lected from twelve schools in the Haveli Taluka in 
the district of Poona, on the basis of a general pro- 
forma used in the case of schools in Haveli Taluka: 
The data were analysed. 

It was found that all the hypotheses, except the 
third one, were true. The conclusions from the ana- 
lysis of the data point out that the present pattern 
of the educational administration under the control 
of the Zilla Parishads is defective and that, unless a 
radical change is brought about in the whole pattern , 
there is no possibility of reforms towards the im- 
provement of the quality of primary education in 
the rural areas. 


632. JALIHAL, K. A., A Study on the Concept and 
Role of Agricultural Universities in India, Ph.D. 
Agri. Extn., IARI, 1970. 


The objectives of the study were: (i) to study 
the key personnel’s opinion on the concept and role of 
agricultural universities with an emphasis on the ex- 
tension function; (ii) to assess the opinion of teachers 
of agricultural universities on the merits and de- 
merits of the new system of education; (iii) to study 
the role perception of the teachers of agricultural 
universities in respect of the responsibilities related 
to the new system of education; (iv) to ascertain the 
problems faced by the teachers of agricultural uni- 
versities in implementing the new system of educa- 
tion; and (v) to measure the attitude of students of ag- 
ricultural universities towards the new system of 
education, 
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Based on the objectives, the study included a 
random sample of: (i) 105 key personnel comprising 
agricultural educationists, scientists and administra- 
tors from all over the country and the foreign ex- 
perts, (ii) 105 teachers from three agricultural uni 
versities in Punjab, Rajasthan and Mysore, and (iii) 
170 students of the said three universities. Six ins- 
truments used for collecting data were: (i) a ques- 
tionnaire to study key personnels opinion, (ii) a 
questionnaire based on Guttman scale to ascertain the 

of the teachers on the merits and demerits 
of the new system, (iii) Q-sort method to study the 
role perception of the teachers in respect of their 
responsibilities in the new system, (iv) a simple 
questionnaire to ascertain teacher's problems, (v) a 
specially developed attitude scale based on the suc- 
cession interval method to measure the students’ at- 
titude, and (vi) simple rating procedure to study the 
students’ attitude towards the main components of 
the new system of education, The statistical methods 
and tests used for summarising and analysing data 
were: (i) consensus indices for nominal and continuous 
data, (ii) four parametric tests, viz., the standardised 
normal test, t test, the analysis of variance and zero 
order correlation, (iii) three nonparametric tests, 
viz. the chi-square test, Kendall Rank order corre- 
lation and Kendall coefficient of concordance, (iv) 
factor analysis by centroid method, and (v) index of 
attitudinal opposition. 


The study revealed that (1-a) key personnel felt 
the need of agricultural university, felt the appropri- 
ateness of the teaching and research function to be 
carried out; (1-b) one-third of the state government 
administrators had doubts about the emerging pat- 
tern when majority of the key personnel felt these 
universities as adaptions; (l-c) all the key person- 
nel except the foreign experts viewed that multi- 
campuses with constituent colleges were ideal for In- 
dian agricultural universities; (1-d) a combination 
of internal and external evaluation system was prefer- 
red by these groups in place of complete internal eva- 
luation; (l-e) adaption researches were Suggested to 
be given to the state government departments; (1-f) 
the university's extension work should substitute and 
not supplement the extension of work of the state 
department; (l-g) the universities should conduct in- 
Stitutonal as well as non-institutional training; (2-a) 
teachers of the agricultural universities felt that flexi- 
ble curriculum, valid student assessment, scope for 
better teaching methods, better trained students, 
satisfactory student progress, practical oriented teach- 
ing and academic freedom to teachers to develop- 
course on line were the merits of the new system, 
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whereas the demerits were pressuring teachers, lack of 
uniformity in teaching and evaluation, poor compre- 
hension of the subjects by the students, inconvenience 
to teachers and lowering of academic standards; (3-a) 
the teachers of the agricultural universities were cons- 
cious of the responsibilities related to teacher pre- 
paration, impartial evaluation and syllabus require- 
ment, but were yet to perceive responsibilities in res- 
pect of effective evaluation, creative teaching by pro- 
moting self-learning activities in the students, moti- 
vating students and self-improvement; (3-b) there 
was a considerable similarity in the perception of 
teachers of different universities and of different levels 
of the teachers; (3-c) there was an appreciable 
difference in perception of teachers of various groups, 
for giving the course outline and class schedule to 
the students early in the course; (3-d) none of the 
teacher groups attached adequate importance to 
prescribing textbooks, assigning additional readings 
and giving home assignments; (3-e) seven teacher 
types were observed based on the seven factors; 
(4-a) the teachers of agricultural universities faced 
eight problems, viz., (i) burdening with clerical work 
without adequate clerical assistance; (ii) inadequate 
library facilities for the staff; (iii) difficulty in check- 
ing copying by the students; (iv) a large number of 
examinations; (v) over burdening of teachers 
with other functions like research and extension; (vi) 
inadequate library facilities for students; (vii) stu- 
dents taking things easy, and (viii) unwieldy teacher- 
student ratio; (5-a) the students had slightly fav- 
ourable attitude towards the system of education; 
(5-b) there was no significant difference in the attitude 
scores of undergraduate students categorised univer- 
sity wise; (5-c) students’ favourable attitude towards 
the new system was found significantly associated 
with their favourable attitude towards the grading 
method and Trimester'Semester courses; (5-d) 66.4 
percent of the students had an unfavourable attitude 
towards the handling of the flexible syllabus by the 
teachers which indicated deficiencies on the part of 
the teachers. 


633. KAMAT, A. R. and DESHMUKH, A. G., 
Wastage in College Education, Gokhale Insti- 
tute of Politics and Economics, Poona, 1963. 


The present investigation was an enquiry into 
some aspects, including wastage and stagnation, of 
higher education in India, aiming at: (i) estimating 
wastage and stagnation among students joining 
various types of faculties and colleges of Poona Uni- 
versity, in part I and (ii) analysing the failures at pre- 
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degree examination of the sime university in the year 
1961, in part IL of the study, 

The part 1 of the study considered a three-year 
entry (1949-51) of freshers to the Ferguson college, 
Poona, and followed them until they took the first 
degree or left education without taking it. The sample 
consisted of 2080 students, The data, collected from 
(i) the admission forms, filled in by the students, (ii) 
the results of the Poona University examinations, and 
(iii) the register of leaving certificates of the college, 
were recorded on cards prepared for this purpose, 
and then put on punched cards for analysis. The part 
II of the study covered all candidates, about fourteen 
thousand, who appeared for the predegree examina- 
tion of 1961, in arts, science and commerce throughout 
the area of the Poona University. 

The findings of the part I of the study are 
(i) in the period 1949-51 the number of students in 
arts and science has increased each year; (ii) women 
students form forty percent of students joining the 
arts class and they are much greater in number than 
those joining the science class; (iii) the number of 
married students is very small for both the sexes; 
(vi) the number of Marathi speaking students is not 
(v) more than fifty percent of men students and more 
than seventy percent of women students are brahmins; 
(vi) the number of Marathi speaking students is not 


negligible; (vii) concerning guardian's occupation, 
preponderance of the classes, viz., doc- 
tors, etc, is noted; (viii) the guardians of 


younger than the rural; (xi) average age of high in- 
come group is less than its counterpart; (xii) at least 
t of the students have no satisfactory ac- 


his academic and performance in col- 
lege. The findings of the part II of the study reveal 
that (i) results at the predegree examina 
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students constitute approximately twentyfive percent 
of the total candidates in arts and ten percent in 
commerce; (iii) Poona area is in a much better posi- 
tion to take advantage of the facility of the external 
examination and does in fact do so; (iv) the differ- 
ence in effectiveness of the condonation rules as ap- 
plied to science candidates on one hand and arts 
and commerce candidates on the other is quite sub- 
stantial; (v) predegree science course seems to be 
more difficult to cope up with than predegree arts or 
commerce courses; (vi)  predegree examination is 
not merely a continuation of the S.S.C., but stands 
at an altogether different level; (vii) women as a 
group show better performance than men in all cen- 
tres and at all examinations; (viii) those who pass the 
S.S.C. examination in March have a far better per- 
formance than those who pass in October; (ix) 
March batches are the regular S.S.C. batches while 
the October batches consist mostly of repeaters; (x) 
the greater proportion of failures is due to failure 
in three or more subjects; (xi) a large majority of 
failures is decisive, not marginal; (xii) failures are 
mainly due to general lack of preparation or lack of 
general equipment of the science students and not so 
than to vagaries of the examination or to uneven 
standards of examination; (xiii) English accounts for 
an overwhelmingly big proportion (seventy percent) 
of the single subject failures, other subjects contri- 
buting significantly are geography, book-keeping and 
mathematics; (xiv) the Poona group is the best while 
the group of new centres is the worst according to 
performance; (xv) the better the performance in 
English at the S.S.C. the greater is the chance of 
passing in English at the predegree examination; 
(xvi) the contribution of the science subjects at the 
S.S.C. seems to be important for the — predegree 
science course mostly as far as it contributes to the 
general equipment of the science students and not so 
much to their specific equipment in the particular 
subject; (xvii) a large number of candidates are in 
favour of writing in Marathi; and (xviii) those who 
write their answers in Marathi have an edge over 
those who write in English. 


634. KAUL, ADALATI, A. N., The Role of Local 
Authorities in Indian Education, Ph.D. Edu., 
Sag. U., 1969. 


The objectives of the present study were: (i) to 
trace out the evolutionary growth of the local bodies 
with particular reference to the cause of education; 
and (ii) to find out how democratic decentralisation 
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of power helped to shape the educational patterns 
and growth. 

Uttar Pradesh was taken as the sample of the 
study. This sample was considered to be typical as 
it represented all shades of cultures and economic 
patterns. Besides evolutionary growth of local bodies 
in India, their contribution in the field of edu- 
cation from 1813 to 1968 was covered in a 
graphic manner. As this was a historical normative 
survey, documents in government as well as local 
bodies were the main sources of information. Be- 
sides this, people connected with administration of 
local bodies were interviewed. Historical method was 
used in this investigation. 

The study has brought out (i) the concept of 
local self-government from its humble beginning to 
the present status; (ii) the way in which the local 
bodies would serve the people, solve their problems 
and attend to the educational needs of their children 
(iii) how people have developed the political con- 
sciousness through local bodies; (iv) what contribu- 
tions of local bodies help in moulding the future of 
masses for better life, developing leadership qualities 
in young generation. It is concluded that local bodies 
worked more efficiently and profitably than other 
agencies in India. 


635. KAUSIK, S. L., A Comparative Study of 
Teachers’ Associations in Rajasthan and the 
Neighbouring States, Ph.D. Edu., Udai. U., 
1971. 


The major aims of this investigation were: (i) 
to trace the history of growth of the Rajasthan Shik- 
shak Sangh, the U.P. Madhyamik Shikshak Sangh, 
the Punjab Government Teachers’ Union, the Pun- 
jab State Recognised school Teachers’ Union, and 
the Delhi School Teacher? Association, (ii) to 
make a study of the pressure techniques used by 
these organisations and their achievements and fail- 
ures in the academic fields and their role in build- 
ing a status for the teaching profession, (iii) to diag- 
nose and analyse the socio-economic and political 
factors which affect the functioning of these orga- 
nisations, and (iv) to study the impact of these asso- 
ciations in the formulation of educational policies in 
their respective regions. 

The data for the study were collected through 
questionnaires, interviews, attending conferences and 
studying the published and unpublished records. 

The study revealed that (i) the early teachers’ 
associations of India emphasised the academic as- 
pect more than the economic betterment of teachers, 
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whereas in recent years the economic aspect has 
been finding precedence over the academic aspect; 
(ii) there was no evidence of their impact on educa- 
tional planning; (iii) in the economic field they were 
successful in getting the salary scales of tea- 
chers improved, in achieving parity between govern- 
ment and nongovernment school teachers in the 
matter of salary, D.A., and other allowances, and 
in securing better security of service for nongov- 
ernment schcool teachers; (iv) a tendency of resort- 
ing more and more to strong agitational activities was 
clear in evidence; (v) they had failed in 
achieving a workable unity and ginger groups con- 
tinued to emerge; (vi) financially they continued to 
be very poor and the only source of income was the 
annual membership fee which was too meagre (rang- 
ing from Rs. 1.00 to Rs. 2.00); (vii) of all the tea- 
chers’ associations under study only the U.P. Madh- 
yamik Shikshak Sangh was able to purchase its 
own building for its central secretariat, others did not 
have even rented buildings and even the central 
offices continued to be with the residence or place of 
posting of the general secretary; (viii) these associa- 
tions did not favour participation in current politics 
but a tendency to seek help from political parties 
for redressing their demands was on increase; (ix) in 
the matter of communications, both external and in- 
ternal, they continued to be lacking very much and 
the public at large was usually indifferent; and (x) 
people had certain mis-givings about their working 
and lacked confidence in them. 


636. KHANOLKAR, D. S., A Critical Study of 
Secondary School Organisation in India with 
special reference to Multipurpose Schools, 
Ph.D. Edu., Bom. U., 1960. 


The study sought to find answers to the 
questions: (a) What has been the specific role of 
secondary education in India? (b) To what extent 
had the movements in secondary education abroad 
on one hand and the Indian social structure on 
the other influenced the Indian secondary schools? 
(c) With what general and specific purposes are multi- 
purpose schools functioning in India? 

The necessary information was collected 
from books on history of education and on compara- 
tive education, the annual and quinquennial educa- 
tional reports of the central and the state governments 
and of committees appointed by government, from 
the education departments of the different states and 
the heads of different institutions. First hand informa- 
tion about the organisational pattern and working of 
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the multipurpose schools, was collected by an on- 
the-spot observation and study of organisational pat- 
terns, courses adopted in schools, the teaching staff, 
equipment, finance, major difficulties in working of 
the practical courses, general reactions of heads of 
schools, factors of location influencing the number 
of enrolment in schools in the states of Bombay, 
Mysore, Kerala, Madras, Andhra, Madhya Pradesh 
and Rajasthan, 

The study revealed that (i) multipurpose schools 
were not new to the secondary school system, as 
practical courses were introduced, in some form or 
another, in the latter part of the 19th century; (ii) 
the Indian secondary school, instead of being able 
to influence society, had itself remained under a 
class and caste dominanted Indian society; (iii) the 
multipurpose school appeared to have followed a 
western pattern but was found in practice to suffer 
from many deficiencies, in addition to those inherent 
in the Indian secondary school system in general. 


637. KRISHNAMURTHY, S., A Critical Study of 
Reforms in Educational Administration intro- 
duced in Andhra Pradesh during 1956-66, 
Ph.D. Edu., MSU, 1968. 


The aims of the investigation were: (i) to make 
a critical analysis and appraisal of reforms in the 
field of educational administration introduced dur 
ing 1956 to 1966; (ii) to present a comprehensive pic- 
ture of the reforms so as to effect other changes 
better suited to the present trends in education; and 
(iii) to suggest various measures for the future edu- 
cational administration. 

Data were collected from the proceedings of 
the Directorate of Public Instruction, published book- 
lets and other literature, government policies and 
acts, and the views expressed by the educationists. 
Questionnaires, information inventories, score cards, 
and opinionnaires were used to collect information 
from the offices of the education department, tea- 
chers, and the legislators. 

The findings of this study reveal that (i) the re- 
forms in Andhra Pradesh are ahead of time as 
the same measures are recommended by the Educa- 
tion Commission headed by Kothari (1966); (ii) re- 
forms introduced so far are flexible and capable 
of being expanded or amended; (iii) the reforms are 
aimed at bringing efficiency in administration, eco- 
nomy in finance, and development and spread of edu- 
cation; (iv) wholesale interference of non-officials is 
évidenced which tells upon the efficiency in admin- 
istration and develops unhealthy trends; (v) the re- 
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forms introduced are progressive measures as they 
are in accordance with the latest thinking in the 
field of educational administration; (vi) bifurcation 
of the directorate has not solved the problems in- 
tended to be solved; and (vii) the newly established 
special institutions are Jacking in imposing impact on 
the quality of teaching. The investigator offered the 
following suggestions for further strengthening of 
the administration: (i) there is a need to define clear- 
ly the powers and responsibilities of the deputy sec- 
retaries of education in Zilla Parishads and the de- 
signation should be changed as education secretary, 
Zilla Parishad; (ii) he should be a trained graduate 
with teaching experience; (iii) experienced educa- 


tionists and retired educational administrators 
should be associated with education under 
Panchayat Raj by taking them into study 


committees and other bodies connected with educa- 
tion; (iv) there should be special inspection under 
the control of the department to inspect the schools 
in Zilla Parishads; and (v) an evaluation officer 
should be attached to the district education officer to 
guide and strengthen the examination system in each 
district. 


638. MAHAJAN, J. M., A Study of the Supervisory 
Role of the Principals of Delhi Schools, Ph.D. 
Edu., Del. U., 1970. 


In this study, a critical examination of the 
supervisory role of the principals of Delhi higher sec- 
ondary schools has been attempted. The study aimed 
at testing the following hypotheses: (i) the super- 
Visory role has become much of a routine activity, 
more in tune with checking and inspection; (ii) there 
is a gulf between what teachers expect the principal 
to do and what the latter actually does; (iii) for most 
of the time, the principal is busy in administrative 
work and gets very little time for supervision of 
school education; and (iv) there is lack of adequate 
utilisation of the various school resources. 

Questionnaire, interview and study of records 
weie the research tools used in this study. 

Some of the important findings of the study are: 
(i) the government schools are better placed as a 
whole in respect of principal-teacher relations and 
academic leadership though the differences are not 
statistically significant; (ii) government girls’ schools 
have better facilities and academic leadership 
than the government boys’ schools; (iii) the principals 
in many cases prefer that teachers should confine 
themselves to the use of chalk and blackboard 
rather than be enthusiastic to use models, albums and 
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other teaching aids; (iv) the principal-teacher rela- 
tions, on the whole, have been satisfactory; (v) staff 
meetings, individual conferences, orientation and in- 
duction as instruments of teachers’ growth and spe- 
cific inservice education techniques such as action 
research, inter class visitation, inter school visitation, 
seminars, workshops at school level, find little place 
in school life; (vi) most of the principals fail to 
play an effective leadership role in the academic field 
in the schools because of limitation of time and energy; 
(vii) lack of proper knowledge of concept of super- 
vision, and cooperation from the teachers are also 
other contributory factors; (viii) the principals ignore 
helping and guiding teachers in the area of subject 
content and teaching methodology even though they 
are distinctly related to classroom teaching; (ix) the 
principals confess that they have to play the police- 
man role but feel that despite their best efforts they 
cannot do much in respect of teachers who waste time 
in classes and go to classes, unprepared; (x) diary 
checking is given an important place in the supervi- 
sory role of the principal but the leadership aspect of 
stimulating teachers to improve diary writing is a 
weak feature; (xi) the observation of classroom tea- 
ching is more for inspecting teachers than helping 
them; (xii) the principals in most of the cases have 
failed to win confidence of the teachers and the visits 
to their classes offer little help to them; and (xiii) 
individual conferences either do not find an impor- 
tant place in the school life or are not helpful 
to the teachers in most of the cases. 


639. MATHUR, S. S., Administrative Policies gov- 
erning Substitute Teachers serving in Higher 
Secondary Schools in Major Cities of Uttar 
Pradesh, Ph.D. Edu., Agra U., 1959. ; 


The study aimed at (i) surveying the current ad- 
ministrative policies in the field of ‘substitute teach- 
ing service’, (ii) analysing the ‘substitute teaching 
service’ and to trace its impact on education, and (iii) 
suggesting ways and means for removing the handi- 
caps and deficiencies of the substitute teaching ser- 
vice. The operational definition of the term is “one 
who occupies temporarily the position of an absent 
teacher, whether employed for a few days only or for 
an extended period of time”. 

The study was conducted on a sample of 127 
higher secondary schools, selected by random samr- 
ling technique, from the cities of Agra, Kanpur, 
Allahabad, Lucknow and Banaras. A questionnaire 
was prepared, divided into eight sub-heads, viz., 
the organisation and administration of substitute tea- 
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ching, selection and approval of substitute teachers, 
management of personnel, reasons for employment 
of substitute teachers, compensations and other bene- 
fits, ratings of them, private tuitions, and part-time 
work. All the formal procedures were maintained in 
preparing the questionnaire. The questionnaire tech- 
nique was supplemented by interview. 

It was found that (i) in 103 schools in 1955-56, 
the number of substitute teachers was seventysix (2.7 
percent of the total teaching population), and the 
percentage of substitute teachers increased from excel- 
lent to bad type of institutions, considered on the basis 
of economic status; (ii) majority of the institutions 
appointed substitute teachers (S.T.) to the post of 
teachers on long medical leave, long leave on edu- 
cational grounds, and for some extra work; (iii) the 
pedagogical implications are in favour of substitute 
teachers as the regular staff is already overburdened 
tors of schools, principals, and municipal boards; (vi) 
the administration of substitute teaching service is 
controlled by the department of education, managing 
committees, municipal boards, and the principals; (v) 
the selection procedure for the category of teachers 
is through recommendations of teacher training col- 
leges, principals of colleges, regular teachers, by ad- 
vertising in the papers, through Board’s office and 
privately, and the agencies approving the eligibility 
of the candidates are the managing committees, inspec- 
tors of schools, principals, and municipal boards; (vi) 
in 43.5 percent schools, identical qualifications are re- 
quired for the substitute teachers as for regular tea- 
chers excepting the teaching certificate of the subs- - 
titute teachers; (vii) about 44.7 percent schools ap- 
point teachers who accept lowest pay and 14.1 per- 
cent appoint best qualified teachers irrespective of 
the pay demanded; (viii) in 62.4 percent of the cases 
the schools do not get any extra money from the 
department but manage with the fees; (ix) in 82.3 
percent of the cases the substitute teachers get the 
grade approved by the department for regular tea- 
chers; (x) in all schools, substitute teachers work for 
the same number of hours as the regular teachers; 
in girls’ schools about 87.5 percent periods are given 
in higher classes, whereas the corresponding per- 
centages in boys’ and coeducational institutes are 58.6 
and 33.3, respectively; (xi) the general procedure of 
ratings is personal diaries and results of examina- 
tions; (xii) the records maintained for the substitute 
teachers are qualifications, successive employment, 
teachers’ ratings, professional programmes, etc.; (xiii) 
the leave rules governing the regular teachers are 
applicable to the substitute teachers; (xiv) there is 
a beneficiary scheme in place of provident fund for 
the substitute teacher, giving him a good certificate 
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of teaching and preference of appointment if a per- 
manent vacancy occurs; (xv) in 22.3 percent institu- 
tions benefit of part-time work is given whereas in 
seventyfive percent, this too is absent; (xvi) practice 
of private tuition is widely prevalent; (xvii) the S.T.s 
are friendly with the regular staff members and stu- 
dents participating in staff sponsored programmes, 
(xviii) in the opinion of the students, 50.6 percent of 
the teachers are average, and 28.2 percent are good 
in teaching; and (xix) they take interest in cocurri- 
cular activities. 


640. MUKHERJEE, L. K., Role of the State in the 
Organisation of Education in India, Ph.D. Edu., 
Luc. U., 1951. 


The investigation aimed at studying the role of 
the state in the organisation of education in India right 
from the pre-Buddhist period to the present day. 
The specific objectives were to find out how the state 
took up the cause of education at various periods 
and how it was instrumental in spreading education 
to the masses in an organised and systematic way. 

The investigator referred to all the relevant liter- 
ature such as, Upanishads, Manusmriti, Mahabharata, 
Ramayana, Kautilya’s Arthashastra,, Tahaka-i-Teroh- 
shalo, Ain-i-Akbari, various reports of commissions 
and various reviews. 3 

The study revealed that educational institutions 
of pre-Buddhist period were fairly well coordinated 
and depended mainly on public support. During the 
Buddhist period, royal support became more definite 
and a system of charging fees from the students came 
into being. But, the organisation of Muslim education 
followed a more centralised pattern. It followed a 
more uniform policy as compared to that of Pathan 
rulers. However, the Mukhtabs and Madrasahs were 
given more liberal grants in the form of land. The 
Marathas helped the educational institutions with 
money grants but never tried to control them. During 
decadent and medieval period, when education still 
remained free, the central coordination was gradually 
broken and this was the state of affairs when the Bri- 
tish entered the scene. Till 1813, East India Company 
left education in the hands of local native enterprise or 
of proselytising Christian Missions. From 1835, how- 
ever, it was a settled policy with the East India 
Company to help the English schools of the secondary 
type and let the vernacular primary schools languish. 
More organised methods of giving grants came into 
practice from 1854. But, according to the Hunter 
Commission of 1882, this system did not help elemen- 
tary education. Hunter Commission recommended the 
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policy of helping private schools rather than opening 
government ones. Economy, rather than efficiency, 
therefore, directed the policy of the government to- 
wards patronising private enterprise in education. 
But, inspite of government’s strong sympathy for keep- 
ing’ control of education in private hands, the Sadier 
Commission did finally recommend maintenance of 
status quo in the matter of ultimate control though it 
reduced the powers of private enterprise by recom- 
mending Statutory Secondary Boards. Between 1921- 
1947 the British policy objected to the tendency of 
centralisation. The present investigator inferred from 
this that the existence of a large number of privately 
managed schools and colleges in India and their high 
dependence on fees is, under this context, an anachro- 
nism and is more so because it is against our 
original traditions which attempt at public financial 
support for free and residential schools with a co- 
ordinating agency which controlled the standards. 


641. PANIGRAHI, D., DAS, S. C. and DAS, K.C., 
Stagnation In Elementary Education, SIE 
(Orissa), Bhubaneshwar, 1972. 


This study was taken up (i) to find out the 
causes of stagnation at the elementary stage in 
Orissa and (ii) to suggest remedial measures. 

Five educational districts in Orissa, viz., Bhan- 
janagar, Phulbani, Balasore, Angul and Bargarh, re- 
presenting five linguistic zones of the state, were selec- 
ted for collection of data. The students detained by 
headmasters in classes I and II at the end of the 1969- 
70 session were taken as failures. The students who 
were promoted were also screened with a view to fin- 
ding out cases which, in fact, should have been detain- 
ed for lack of desired standard. In all, 280 students of 
class II and 276 students of class III were tested. In 
order to screen the students, tests were prepared on 
the basis of the objectives of the syllabi for classes 
I and II. The curricula of classes I and II consisted 
of four subjects, viz., mother tongue, arithmetic, gene- 
ral science, and social studies. It laid more emphasis 
on mother tongue and arithmetic. All the forms of 
Pathan Pariksha (the reading test), Likhan Pariksha 
(writing test) and Ganita Pariksha (test of arithmetic) 
were used to test the students. In order to draw a 
dividing line between students who were below par 
and those who could make up the deficiency in 
higher classes, the ‘passable limit’ was also com- 
puted. The scores of each student in all the 
reading tests for a particular class were added and 
the total was compared with the total of the general 
limits (passable limits) of these tests and the posi- 
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tion of the student was determined accordingly. 
Similar procedure was followed in the case of writ- 
ing tests also. For arithmetic there was only one test 
for each class, and the individual scores were 
compared with the general limit. Information regar- 
ding personal and environmental factors was also 
collected through questionnaires. 

The findings were as follows. (i) Students’ pass 
percentages in all subjects in classes IT and III were 
15,7 and 13.4, respectively, whereas the percentages of 
students promoted to these classes by the headmasters 
were sixtyfive and seventysix, respectively. (ii) The 
causes of the low or underachievement of pupils were 
traced from the data. The method of ‘comparison of 
opposites’ was adopted for this purpose. The ‘high 
group’ comprised those who passed in all the sub- 
jects and the ‘low group’ consisted of those who fail- 
ed in all the subjects. It was found that most of the 
‘high group’ students were regular in attendance, 
whereas most of the low group students were irregu- 
lar. (iii) A subjectwise analysis of results 
revealed that, in general, students’ performance 
was better at the end of class II than at the 
end of class I. (iv) The performance of students who 
had to repeat grades due to previous failure was 
analysed; from amongst 280 students tested in class 
TI and 276 tested in class III, there were 103 of class 
I! and 130 students of class III detained in previous 
years. Out of the 103, sixtytwo failed in all subjects, 
twentytwo passed only in one, twelve passed in two, 
and seven passed in all subjects. Out of the 130, sixty- 
seven failed in all the subjects, twentynine passed 
in one, twentysix in two and eight passed in all the 
subjects. This indicated that there was little improve- 
ment in the performance of fifty percent students 
inspite of spending one more year in the same grade. 
(v) Most of the pupils in ‘low group’ did not have 
books and other instructional materials and their 
mother tongue was different from the regional lang- 
uage.. These causes were coupled with economic 
backwardness. 


642. PARANJAPE, L. S., An Investigation into 
the Problems of Women Primary Teachers 
working in the Poona Revenue Region of 
Maharashtra in respect of their Service Con- 
ditions and Arrangements for their Professional 
Training, Ph.D. Edu., Poona U., 1970. 


The study examined the following hypotheses: 
(i) the working conditions in the primary schools of 
Maharashtra (particularly in rural areas) are not 
congenial for women to work therein; ii) there are 
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some deficiencies in the arrangements for the pro- 
fessional preparation of women teachers; and (iii), 
there is also a possibility of some social difficulties 
that prevent women from entering this profession. 

The sample for the study consisted of six ‘dis- 
tricts, viz., Poona, Ahmednagar, Sholapur, Satara, 
Sangli and Kolhapur of Poona Revenue region. Sur- 
vey method was used in the present investigation. 
Six questionnaires were prepared. They were about 
(i) women teachers working in primary. schools, (ii) 
headmasters of primary schools, (iii) women pupil- 
teachers, (iv) the principals of primary teacher train- 
ing colleges, (v) teacher educators and (vi) educated 
women. The questionnaires were sent to women pri- 
mary teachers, headmasters of primary schools, 
principals and teacher educators of eighteen training 
colleges for women. Actual visits to the educational 
institutions were paid to collect information about the 
working conditions — social, economic and geo- 
graphical. Interviews were also conducted 
with those people to whom questionnaires were sent 
for verifying the information. Eminent educationists 
and workers in the field were also involved to know 
their attitudes towards some of the government poli- 
cies. 

The study yielded the following findings: (i) 
though the number of women teachers is increasing 
year by year, it is not increasing in proportion to 
children joining primary schools; (ii) the majority of 
women primary teachers are married and they find 
it difficult to fulfil their duties as housewives and 
as fulltime teachers; (iii) the attitude of their fami- 
lies is not cooperative though outwardly sympathe- 
tic; (iv) their major motivation for joining the profes- 
sion is money as they belong to the lower middle class; 
(v) the pay scales of women primary teachers arè 
lower as compared to that of persons with the same 
qualifications; (vi) the difficulties relating to 
working conditions are mainly contributable to 
school buildings in the rural areas; (vii) classes 
are overcrowded and syllabus also, is too heavy; 
(viii) there are deficiencies in the training program- 
me also, the location and physical plants of most 
of the training colleges are not satisfactory, hostel 
arrangements are defective and practice teaching re- 
quires improvement. Teacher educators need special 
orientation to keep pace with new trends. 


643. RAJ NARAIN, Falling Educational Standards 
—An Analysis, Dept. of Psy. and Phil., Luc. U., 
1970. (NCERT financed) 


The study was directed to the discovery of the 
constituents of the concept of standards applied to 
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any type, level or stage of education. 

The method used was an experience survey. Tt 
collected perceptions of falling educational standards 
from press, examiners’ reports, interviews with tea- 
chers, educators and parents, and correspondence 
with educationists in other countries. The material 
obtained was subjected to the technique of content 
analysis. 

It was found that the foreign educationists did 
not believe that standards of education were falling 
in India. Out of twelve, the verdict of eleven foreign 
educationists was ‘No Fall’ in standards (P > 01). 
However, the overall verdict of the people in India 
was that the standards of education are falling. The 
factors affecting educational standards were enu- 
merated as quality of students, deterioration in edu- 
cational life, wastage, quality of teachers, defects 
in curriculum, social distractions, defects in society, 
policies in education, expansion of education, defects 
in the educational system, defects in organisation, mal- 
administration, defects in the examination system, 
quality of the educational institutions, quality of text- 
books and home conditions of students. Quality of stu- 
dents, deterioration in their educational life and was- 
tage were found to be the main pegs that held the 
framework of educational standards. Suggestions to 
improve standards in education included measures 
to tackle student indiscipline, continuous assessment 
of student achievement during course work, ade- 
quate training in fundamentals in early schooling, 
inclusion of oral examinations, improvement in 
teacher quality, establishing parent-teacher associa- 
tions, improving educational administration and 
starting model universities. 


644, RAWAT, D. S., Evaluative Criteria for Ins- 
pection and Supervision of Secondary Schools, 
NCERT, New Delhi, 1970. 


The major aims of the study were: (i) to inves- 
tigate into the different kinds of items included in 
the proforma to evaluate the different aspects of the 
school; (ii) to find out the expectations of inspect- 
ing officers, managers, principals and th¢ teachers 
regarding inspection and supervision; and (iii) to 
know the points which the inspecting officers mark 
while evaluating a particular aspect of the school. 

The sample consisted of thirty higher second- 
ary schools of Delhi and Agra. The responses to pro- 
forma prescribed for inspection were collected from 
nineteen states and union territories. Reports of 
twentysix inspecting officers and codes of fifteen 
states and union territories were also collected and 


analysed. 
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The findings of the study revealed that (i) in the 
present practices of inspection and supervision, more 
weightage is given to factual data about the school 
funds, finance and administration than to teaching 
subjects, teaching aids, school-community relations, 
etc., (ii) nature of the proforma varies from state to 
state; (iii) a single inspection report hardly includes 
all the points necessary for proper evaluation; (iv) 
there is a general feeling among the principals, tea- 
chers and inspecting officers as well, that the main 
purpose of supervision and inspection should be to 
guide the teachers for their professional efficiency 
and encourage them in taking up new experiments 
and ideas; (v) the inspecting officers were of 
the opinion that there should be inservice pro- 
grammes for their professional growth; and (vi) the 
major outcome of this project has been the develop- 
ment of an instrument for evaluating a secondary 
school. 


645. SANE, S. P., An Investigation into the Con- 
dition of Primary Education in the education- 
ally backward parts of the Poona Municipal 
Corporation area with special reference to: - 
(a) Non-attendance of pupils coming under the 
provisions of the Primary Education Act of 
1947, and (b) Irregular Attendance of pupils 
actually under Instruction, Ph.D. Edu., Poona 
U., 1960. 


The aim of this investigation was to study 
the conditions of primary education in the educa- 
tionally backward parts of the Poona Municipal 
Corporation area with special reference to non- 
attendance of pupils coming under the provisions of 
the Primary Education Act of 1947, and irregular 
attendance of pupils actually under instruction. 

Along with scanning of literature and inten- 
sive study of records about causes of irregular at- 
tendance, questionnaires and interview schedules were 
used as research tools for collection of data. 

The salient findings of the study were: (i) 
girls’ education was neglected due to the old beliefs 
and traditions; (ii) ignorance of the advantages of 
education and wrong ideas about it were widely pre- 
valent; (iii) people living away from the enlightened 
society did not change for years; (iv) orphans and 
children whose parents had strained relations needed 
more help; (v) there was slow progress in some 
wards though the compulsory education scheme was in 
operation there; (vi) the cooperation of the people 
in the locality was felt essential; (vii) more disciplin- 
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ary actions were necessary; (viii) school courses 
did not attract parents; and (ix) some help was 
necessary for the handicapped and nomads. In the 
case of irregular attendance, the study revealed that 
(i) children avoided schools as they could not adjust 
to the crowded classes and school discipline; (ii) 
parents thought that the curriculum was totally use- 
less; (iii) teachers failed to create an urge for edu- 
cation; (iv) supervision and inspection needed im- 
provement; (v) domestic difficulties, and lack of hy- 
gienic facilities also contributed to irregular attend- 
ance, 


646. SARGURUDOSS, M., Educational Policy in 
the Madras Presidency (1800-1900 A.D.), 
Ph.D. Edu., Madras U., 1961. 


The study sought to trace the growth of the 
educational policy in Madras Presidency in the 
last century in close relation to its educational his- 
tory. 

This investigation is an historical exploration. 
Historical documents, commission reports and gov- 
ernment documents have been scanned for collec- 
tion of data, Historical survey method has been 
used. 

The earliest efforts to introduce any form of 
education beyond the indigenous system in 
Madras Presidency emanated from missionaries, 
private societies and philanthropic individuals, whe- 
ther officials or others. Occasional pecuniary aid 
was given to schools established for the children of the 
company’s servants. During the first quarter of the 
19th century, the government of Madras adopted 
the policy of ‘masterly inactivity’ and then it under- 
took to implement a scheme of education elaborat- 
ed by the illustrious governor of Madras. The 
Munro scheme was abolished in 1836 because of 
inconsistency and inefficiency of various aspects 
and people associated with it. The history of educa- 
tion in Madras Presidency for the next 25 years 
was a tale of hesitancy and indecision on the part 
of the government. The Madras University, estab- 
lished in 1857, was primarily intended for the child- 
ren of upper class parents. The policy of concen- 
trating governmental efforts on the education of the 
upper classes by establishing high schools and 
colleges continued till the Education Commission of 
1882 reaffirmed it as a clear policy that the govern- 
ment’s first duty in the realm of education was the 
provision, expansion and improvement of the ele- 
mentary education of the masses. However, by 1839, 
the government was called upon to reverse its policy 
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of promoting elementary education and confining itself 
to higher education for the higher classes. The theory 
of downward filtration of culture and knowledge 
was totally discredited by experience. The light that 
touched the ‘mountain top’ never pierced ‘the 
depths and levels’ and the folly of neglecting the 
education and enlightenment of the masses became 
patent. The Despatch of 1854 formulated the policy 
of providing education to people of all sorts and 
conditions, and for all walks of life. The educational 
endeavours of the Madras government under the 
company (East India) crown rested on the princi- 
ple of religious neutrality. In all its educational 
endeavours, the Madras government consistently 
sought the cooperation and goodwill of the people. 
The history of educational policy since 1882, had 
been a history of the progressive domination of the 
school by the university. The Madras government 
hesitated to follow a forward policy in regard to 
the education of women and thereby offended the 
feeling of the people. It also failed to follow 
a bold policy with regard to the education of the 
depressed classes, and thus compromised with the 
evils of caste and untouchability. The policy evolv- 
ed and enumerated in the 19th century in Mad- 
ras Presidency was by no means perfect and it was 
at times halting and half-hearted. The author con- 
cluded that the British did endeavour to discharge 
the obligation to cultivate the intellect which had 
been sterile and neglected, though their attempts 
were greater than the results and the reach was 
always far higher than the grasp. 


647. SHAH, M. R., Some Problems of Educational 
Administration in India, Ph.D. Edu., Bom. 
U., 1951. 


The -objective of the present research was to 
study critically the problems of educational admin- 
istration in India. The scope of this study was res- 
tricted to only five aspects, viz., (a) general princi- 
ples underlying education, (b) agencies of education 
—federal, state, local, and private, (c) special prob- 
lems, (d) educational finance, and (e) educational 
legislature. 

The material has been collected from various 
sources, such as books on history and adminis- 
tration of education, government reports on progress 
of education, and so on. 

The investigator has reported that Indian edu- 
cational administration under the British was cen- 
tralised and bureaucratic. After explaining why it 
was so, the author explains the resultant advantages 
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as appeared in Australia and the opposite results 
in India. The disastrous results of the centralised 
form experienced in India did not lead to any tru- 
ly national system of education; intolerance of cri- 
ticism and the demoralisation of teachers and ad- 
ministrators were the outcomes. Centralisation exist- 
ed from 1813 to 1870, decentralisation was tried from 
1870 to 1899, then further upto 1921 during which 
Curzon’s policy played a significant role. From 1935, 
the Centre again began to play an important role. 
The author expresses the opinion that the central 
government should take the responsibility as in 
Canada, Australia, Germany and the U.S.S.R. It 
has also been suggested that to ensure equality of 
educational opportunity in conformity with the de- 
mocratic system of education, internal affairs should 
be left to educationists and teachers only. Local 
bodies should be given substantial control by limit- 
ing their area of administration. to the city, town or 
villages, as it is in France. There should 
be one common act for all towns and a separate 
common act for ail rural areas, where the state should 
reserve for itself the power of inspection and some 
other major powers of administration. As regards 
the problems of educational administration at the 
higher stage, the question of autonomy of the uni- 
versities, their relation to the federal and the state 
governments, their finance and the varying rates of 
grants-in-aid, were considered. The author expresses 
her view against the government haying colleges. 
The governing body of a private college is suggested 
on the model indicated by the University Education 
Commission. In secondary education, after tracing 
the role played by the states in the past, it is re- 
commended that they should accept a larger direct 
responsibility, of a non-academic type, of schools. 
The need to reconstitute and improve the manage- 
ments, to avoid distrust and rigidity of control, to 
define conditions of service and to liberalise grants, 
is stressed. It is suggested that children for second- 
ary schools be selected on the basis of merit, their 
ability to profit by high school education and that 
poor deserving children be given help so that they 
may not be denied secondary education because of 
their poverty. There is a need to revise the constitu- 
tion of the universities and improve the pay scales 
of teachers. Better methods of selection are sug- 
gested. There should be no confirmation of teachers 
unless they are trained; the training of second- 
ary teachers should be only by universities; 
every teacher should be trained; and a separate 
training should be provided for administrators. As 
regards educational finance, the period from 1813 to 
1854 was one of neglect; with small expenditure 
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during 1854 to 1902, there was rapid increase upto 
1882, then came economic depression upto 1902, 
then there was general prosperity upto 1921 and 
finally came the depression upto 1937. The fifth per- 
iod from 1937 to 1947 suffered owing to rising prices, 
inflation and famine. The author points out that 
the current tendency is to spread the available 
funds on too large a surface. To secure larger finan- 
cial resources for education, it is suggested that 
the government of India should spend ten percent 
of its revenue on education, the states should spend 
twenty percent of their revenue and the local boards 
should spend a specified amount and that a special 
tax be levied to get additional funds. No state 
passed an education act. The constitution had, 
however, taken a great step forward. The desirabi- 
lity of the constitution having a separate chapter on 
education is stressed. 


648. SHARMA, B. D., A New Concept of Educa- 
tional Administration in India, Ph.D. Edu., 
Vik. U., 1964. 


The study aimed at analysing the present prac- 
tices in educational administration in the state of 
Madhya Pradesh and suggesting certain new con- 
cepts for improving instruction and supervision. 

The sample of 1396 had officers from the educa- 
tional directorate, educational officers at the dis- 
trict level, inspectors of schools, heads of the insti- 
tutions, lecturers and teachers. A questionnaire 
prepared mostly with yes|no items and some 
multiple choice items was used as the tool of re- 
search. 

The investigation revealed that: (i) the districts 
were uneven in size which caused in appall- 
ing disparity in the work of the divisional officers; 
(ii) the administrative set-up which had its origin 
in Wood’s Despatch had not grown in its utility 
value; (iii) there was lack of coordination between 
the head of the department and the secretariat; (iv) 
centralisation of authority at state, divisional, and 
district levels was conspicuous; (v) supervision of 
teaching was very inefficient and the introduc- 
tion of diversified courses had made it all the worse; 
(vi) the structure of the supervision report varied 
from region to region; (vii) the basis for the selectionl 
of teachers was anything but merit and efficiency; 
(viii) centralisation of power was causing delay in 
decision-making; (ix) administrators, at all levels 
were dissatisfied with their pay scales; (x) in general, 
headmasters did not teach; (xi) the revision of pay 
scales according to qualification inspired the tea- 
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chers to improve their qualifications; (xii) nobody 
had thought of training for administrators; (xiii) 
there was no coordination between the training 
college and the schools; and (xiv) teachers did not 
generally follow the methods of teaching they learnt 
in the training colleges. 


649. SHARMA, R. C., and SAPRA, C. L., Wast- 
age and Stagnation in Primary and Middle 
Schools in India, NCERT, New Delhi, 1969. 


The survey was undertaken to study the pro- 
blem of wastage and stagnation in depth, and pin- 
point the facts and also to ascertain and analyse the 
causes of wastage and stagnation. 

A student sample of 790 dropouts and 485 
stay-in cases was selected from ninetytwo schools 
of Punjab, Rajasthan, Maharashtra and the union 
territories of Himachal Pradesh and Delhi. School In- 
formation Blanks and Pupil Information Sheets 
were used for collecting data about schools, and 
dropouts and stay-ins, respectively. Interviews were 
also conducted with the dropouts as well as their 
parents to supplement the information. The data 
were statistically analysed and interpreted. 

The findings of the study revealed that: (i) 
wastage and stagnation is sixtyfive percent by the 
time children reach grade V and rises upto seventy- 
eight percent in grade VIII; (ii) about fifty percent 
of wastage is noticed in class I itself and gradually 
the rate decreases as the child moves up the ladder 
(iii) incidence of wastage and stagnation is more in 
girls than in boys; (iv) the wastage and stagnation 
remained constant at both primary and middle 
levels during the past decade despite the fact that 
the per capita expediture per pupil has increased; 
(v) wastage is more in the shift system schools and 
it is higher in double shift system schools than in 
single shift system schools; (vi) the rate of dropout 
is negatively related to the qualifications and the 
per capita income ’6f teachers; (vii) the number of dro- 
pouts is also negatively correlated with the cocurri- 
cular activities in the school; (viii) distance of the 
teachers’ residence from the school and teacher pupil 
ratio are positively correlated with wastage; (ix) aca- 
demic achievement is superior for the stay-ins than 
for the dropouts, (x) higher age levels and lower atten- 
dance are noticable among dropouts; (xi) stay-ins hold 
leadership assignments in schools and perceive that 
their parents attach higher significance to education; 
(xii) more dropouts are reported from small size 
families; (xiii) dropouts are usually from nuclear 
families who have suffered the death of one or both 
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the parents; (xiv) dropouts are usually older in age 
and come from families of the low income group; 
(xv) some of the parents of dropouts are insensible 
to the physical facilities available at the school and 
perceive no need for the education of their child- 
ren; (xvi) fortythree percent of dropouts are from 
rural area; (xvii) illness, mental retardation, econo- 
mic backwardness, social maladjustment, home 
problems, etc., are some of the factors for dropping 
out from the school; (xviii) attendance, parents’ view 
of children’s performance, motivation for learning 
at home, caste and age at the time of admission 
are some of the discriminating factors between the 
dropouts and stay-ins. 


650. SHIVARUDRAPPA, G., and PATTED, 
G. M., A Critical Study of Secondary School 
Inspection in Mysore State, Dept. of Edu., 
Kar. U., 1970. 


The study was conducted (i) to analyse My- 
sore Education Codes with a view to knowing the ex- 
pectations regarding secondary school inspection; 
(ii) to analyse the inspection proforma in the state 
for the inspection of secondary schools; (iii) to ana- 
lyse a sample of inspection reports of secondary 
schools in the state to study the expectations of ins- 
pecting officers, teachers and headmasters of secon- 
dary schools regarding secondary school inspection 
and to offer suggestions for the improvement of the 
inspection system. 

The sample consisted of all the twenty Dis- 
trict Education Officers (D.E.O.) and one hundred 
headmasters and two hundred teachers of the state. 
Three questionnaires were prepared for the D.E.O.s, 


, headmasters and teachers, separately. Interviews and 


content analysis were also used as the main research 
techniques for conducting these investigations. 
The analysis of Education Codes revealed in 
the code rules that more weightage is given to 
school plant, school administration, and school funds 
and finances; teaching of subjects and instructional 
material are given very low weightage. The analy- 
sis of inspection proforma reveals that it includes 
items on school plant, school administration, teach- 
ing staff and teaching subjects, school funds and 
finances, instructional materials, factual data and 
curricular activities. More weightage is given to 
factual data about school, school administration 
and school funds. From the written reports it is 
found that various aspects of school life, such as 
teaching of subjects, cocurricular activities, instruc- 
tional materials, school administration and staff, 
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school plants, school community relations, and school 
funds and finances are given greater weightage. 
Less weightage is given to functional part of 
any school aspect and major emphasis is 
given to factual data. Inspecting officers have 
to deal with primary, secondary and higher second- 
ary schools and primary teacher training institu- 
tes. The average number of secondary schools under 
the jurisdiction of the D.E.O. is about eightytwo. 
On an average, D.E.O.s have three A.E.O.s and 
about twentyfour subordinate inspecting officers. 
They work for 160 days in a year and they inspect 
thirtytwo schools-per year. Over and above, they 
have to perform certain professional activities and 
programmes. According to headmasters and teachers, 
the main purpose of inspection should be to ap- 
praise the work of secondary schools and to pro- 
mote the professional efficiency of the teachers 
working in the schools. The inspecting officers try 
to inspect various aspects of school life such as 
teaching of subjects, school accounts, cocurricular 
activities, school building, equipment and furniture 
and school administration, Inspecting officers feel 
that the main aim of inspection should be to ap- 
praise the school programmes to promote the pro- 
fessional efficiency of the teachers and to see that 
the rules and regulations of the department are 
properly followed. The researcher suggested a revi- 
sion of the educational manual and the code so as 
to reflect modern trends of inspection, reorganisa- 
tion and strengthening of inspectorate at the dis- 
trict level, raising the minimum qualifications “or 
recruitment to the inspectorate, upgrading salary and 
the status, improving service conditions, organisation 
of pre-service and inservice training, etc. A planned 
inspection and follow-up is also suggested. 


651. SIE (Gujarat) To Study the Problems of 
Supervision and the views of Supervisors of 
the Primary Schools about the Present Syllabus, 
Ahmedabad, 1965. 


The aims of the study were: (i) to find out the 
problems of supervision and (ii) to know the views 
of supervisors of the primary schools about the 
present syllabus. 

A questionnaire was prepared. Data were 
collected from all the supervisors of the state using 
the questionnaire. Percentages and averages were 
calculated from the data. 

It was found that (i) the syllabus followed, 
the physical conditions of the school and the teach- 
ing aids used, needed modification; (ii) the quota of 
supervision was to be lessened so that the supervi- 
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sors would be able to do justice regarding academic 
guidance to the teachers and headmasters, and (iii) 
fiftysix percent of the supervisors were ignorant of 
the new techniques of teaching and the current 
problems. 


652. SIE (Gujarat), Evaluation of the Intensive 
School Improvement Programme taken up by 
State Institute of Education in Four districts 
of Gujarat, Ahmedabad, 1968. 


The objective of the study was to find out the 
effectiveness of group centres set up by the State 
Institute of Education for extension work in the 
districts. 

The sample included all the group centres of 
all the four districts. Questionnaires were prepared 
for supervisors, for convenors of group centres, for 
A.D.E.Ls and A.O.s. Data were collected through 
these questionnaires. Percentages were calculated. 

It was found that: (i) there was a lot of com- 
munity cooperation as a result of which the school 
buildings, rooms, teaching aids and other physical 
as well as educational facilities were given by the 
people; (ii) group meetings were very effective in 
bringing home the ideas about new trends to the 
teachers; (iii) demonstration of science experiments 
proved to be very helpful to the teachers; and (iv) 
the primary teacher training institutions and the 
secondary schools helped the primary teachers in 
their academic growth. 


653. SINGH, R. R., The Growth and Evaluation of 
Educational Administration in Bihar State, 
Ph.D. Edu., Pat. U., 1964. 


This study aimed at examining (i) the growth 
and evaluation of educational administration in 
Bihar State since 1912, (ii) stages*sof development 
and problems faced, (iii) the implementation of the 
various educational schemes, (iv) the planning, financ- 
ing and supervision of education, and (v) the control 
over the educational administration by central gov- 
ernment, state government and local bodies. 

Data were collected from government records, 
both central and state, reports of the committees 
and commissions appointed from time to time, 
legislative measures that were taken at various 
times, and public comments and views expressed 
in the press about the policies and schemes of edu- 
cation. The growth of education at all levels in 
Bihar state has been examined. Efforts have been 
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made to discuss and describe the organisational and 
administrative problems of education. Post-indepen- 
dence educational administration in India has been 
discussed. 

The main findings of the study were: (i) there 
existed little coordination between the efforts of 
central government and state government for stream- 
lining and creating a better system of educational 
administration; (ii) the inspectors of the schools 
were there merely to find faults with the teachers 
rather than improve their competence; (iii) there 
was avoidable duplication of work in the inspection 
system; (iv) the desirability of the inspectors being 
specialists in teaching various school subjects was re- 
ported; (v) administrative efficiency was marred 
due to the delay in decision making at various levels 
of administration; (vi) at planning and financing 
stage, little effort was made to take into considera- 
tion the growth of the population, social and acade- 
mic needs and aspiration of the growing society; 
(vii) the aspect of industrialisation in the country 
was found nowhere in the educational planning. 
The investigator has suggested that there should be 
a partnership between the state and central govern- 
ments for financing, planning, and controlling edu- 
cation and such partnership should be aimed at 
strengthening the educational administration rather 
than weakening it. For securing better and quick re- 
sults, mass education and social education program- 
mes should be the subjects under central government 
control. A national system of education needs central 
patronage and the full sense of such patronage is not 
fulfilled in mere planning and financing. There 
should be some sort of central control also. 


654. SINHA, B. N., A Survey of the Problems and 
Attitudes of University Teachers in Bihar, 
Ph.D. Psy., Ran. U., 1969. 


This research was conducted to study the pro- 
blems and attitudes of the university teachers -in 
Bihar as well as to examine how their problems and 
attitudes were related to some specified factors. 

A sample of arts and science teachers, one 
hundred each, was chosen from all the five universi- 
ties of Bihar. The selection of teachers was done 
on a random basis from the total number of tea- 
chers working in five universities of Bihar. Most 
of the teachers were interviewed by the investiga- 
tor himself on an interview schedule which was 
prepared on the basis of a pilot research. 


The survey indicated that a little less than 
8.5 percent) of the teachers had selected the 
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profession of their own choice. Almost half of 
them came to it without liking. Those who had join- 
ed the profession on their own had expected to re- 
ceive opportunities for further studies and research 
(70.4 percent) and had thought the teaching pro- 
fession to be independent, ideal, honest and peaceful 
(65.8 percent), One hundred and twentyseven tea- 
chers out of 200 were disillusioned in their expec- 
tation for the reasons of (a) absence of comfort and 
dignity because of lack of academic and other faci- 
lities (67 out of 127) and (b) absence of recognition 
of merit due to favouritism and casteism (54 out of 
127). The sources of dissatisfaction among the tea- 
chers, identified through the survey, were: (a) lack of 
interest and encouragement on the part of the autho- 
rities (thirtyfour percent), (b) favouritism in the 
universities (twentyseven percent), and (c) lack of 
respect for university teachers by the society (sixty 
six percent). Seventyfour percent teachers had not 
done any research. Fortyseven percent repor- 
ted ‘lack of time’ as an obstacle to research. 
Teachers had little contact with the students due to 
large size of the class and lack of permanent 
rooms. This was found to be a great factor respon- 
sible for student indiscipline. Teachers were in 
favour of Hindi at undergraduate level (eightyeight 
percent) and English at the postgraduate level 
(seventyfive percent), as the medium of instruction. 
Though only nine percent of the teachers wanted to 
teach by dictation method, they believed that a 
large percentage of their students (fiftyfive percent) 
preferred it. Only three percent of the students 
wanted to be taught by lecture method. Only fifty- 
eight percent of the teachers wanted to remain in 
the profession even if they had an alternative. 


The average income of the university teachers 
of the sample was Rs. 413|- p.m. Twentythree per- 
cent considered the financial position as ‘bad’. At the 
time of survey, fortyfive percent of teachers were 
under debt ranging from Rs. 500 to Rs. 8000. Thir- 
teen percent teachers had wives who were graduates. 
Fiftytwo percent had wives whose educational level 
was less than matriculation. Wives of thirty percent 
teachers did not take any interest in the education of 
their children. Thirtythree percent were undecided 
about the possibilities of happiness in marrying a 
known girl friend or an unknown girl selected by 
parents. Fortysix percent believed that it made little 
difference whether one married through friendship 
or through negotiation. A majority of them sup- 
ported emancipation of women. Majority expressed 
unfavourable attitude towards religion. In their over- 
all attitude towards society, the teachers displayed a 
very deep sense of alienation. Seventy percent of 
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them believed that honesty and hard work in con- 
temporary Indian society do not pay. Seventyfive 
percent felt that it was difficult to find a person who 
could be taken with full confidence. The survey did 
not find any significant difference between the con- 
ditions, problems and attitudes of teachers of resi- 
dential and nonresidential universities. The survey 
also did not bring out any difference between the 
teachers of arts and science faculties. Significant 
association was, however, found between two vari- 
ables, namely, age and urban origin. Younger tea- 
chers had more modern attitudes than the older 
teachers. A greater number of the former were less 
religious, more favourable to love marriage and 
emancipation of women. Older teachers experienced 
greater financial strain but lesser degree of acade- 
mic difficulties than younger teachers. Teachers 
with urban origin had more modern attitudes 
than those of rural origin. They were less 
religious, less family-oriented, not in favour of 
arranged marriages, and were more liberal to wo- 
men than the teachers of rural origin. 


655. SINHA, B. N., A Survey of Environmental 
Sanitation, Health Education, Health Promo- 
tion and Health of Students of Secondary 
Schools of Bihar, Ph.D. Edu., Pat. U., 1970. 


The present study aimed at surveying the posi- 
tion of health conditions in the secondary schools 
of Bihar with respect to environmental sanitation, 
health education, health promotion and health of 
students, and to examine the extent of health services 
implemented thereto. 

A random sample of a size of 15.4 percent of 
all the schools existing at the time of survey came 
out to be 222 schools which included twelve gov- 
ernment schools, two Christian missionary and 208 
other non-government schools, Part I of the plan of 
study included the observations made on the random 
sample of schools existing in Bihar in and around 
March, 1962. Part II included the study on four 
types of schools in Bihar, viz., (i) non-government, 
non-Christian rural schools, (ii) non-government 
Christian urban schools, (iii) government managed 
urban schools, and (iv) non-government, non-Chris- 
tian urban schools. The number of students studying 
in the different typical schools were — Sarbahadi: 
236, St. Xavier’s: 211, R.N.H.S.: 197 and M. L. 
Academy: 13. The data were obtained, in general, 
through questionnaires grouped under four different 
schedules. The interview method was adopted to 
study the four typical schools. 
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The findings of the study revealed that (i) 
per capita expenditure on education in Bihar in 
1962-63 was only Rs. 3.22; (ii) there was one boys’ 
school against 17,020 males and one girls’ school 
against 3,56,218 females, the ratio of girls’ schools 
to boys’ schools being 1 : 22; (iii) the number of 
schools in the rural area was nearly half of the num- 
ber in the urban area considering population; (iv) 
only five percent of the total schools surveyed had 
teachers trained in physical and health education, 
the position of non-government schools being worst 
in this respect; (v) even the bare necessities like sup- 
ply of pure water and provisions of sanitary dis- 
posal of human excreta and refuse were far from 
satisfactory, the provision being all the more worse 
in the rural high schools; (vi) schools were lacking 
in arrangements with regard to teaching of elemen- 
tary physiology and hygiene by medical personnel, 
keeping first-aid boxes, medical checkup, provision 
for mid-day meal, play and other recreational faci- 
lities, NCC, ACC, ete; (vii) two-thirds 
of the students of urban schools used footwear 
whereas, less than half of the village pupils 
used it; (viii) the habit of smoking and chewing 
betel-leaf among the students, though very low nume- 
rically, was not to be ignored; (ix) it was expected 
that the incidence of dysentery should have been 
highest in the rural schools like Sarbahadi, but it 
was not so; rather, this was comparatively higher 
in the urban schools, the reason being the consump- 
tion of food stuff from hawkers visiting the school 
premises. 


656. SUBBARAO, C. S., A Critical Investigation 
into the Practice of Basic Education in the 
State of Andhra Pradesh, Ph.D. Edu., MSU, 
1966. 


Basic system of education was introduced in 
Andhra and Rayalseema regions in 1937 and Jelan- 
fana in 1952. This study was undertaken to analyse 
how Basic system of education was being practised 
in the state of Andhra Pradesh. 

The data and necessary information were ga- 
thered from the literature available on the subject 
and proceedings of the office of the Director of Pub- 
lic Instruction. Data were also collected through ques- 
tionnaires, opinionnaires and interviews. The sample 
for the study consisted of 230 Basic schools, six- 
teen Basic training schools, eightynine officers of the 
education department connected with Basic educa- 
tion. 
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The findings of the study were: (i) the trans- 
rer of the Basic schools from government to Pancha- 
yat Raj was resented by the teachers; (ii) the single 
teacher schools in Telangana region were not con- 
verted into Basic schools as was done in other re- 
gions of the state; (iii) most of the Basic schoois 
were opened in rural areas as they met the require- 
ments, stipulated, but this situation created suspicion 
in the minds of the rural people; (iv) only eight per- 
cent of the schools were converted to Basic schools 
even after thirty years; (v) most of the Basic schools 
were ill-equipped; (vi) wastage and stagnation was 
found to be less in Basic schools as compared to 
that in non-Basic schools; (vii) majority of the 
children in the Basic schools was from the weaker 
sections of the society; (viii) the percentage of women 
teachers in the Basic schools was less than that of 
the male teachers; (ix) agriculture and gardening 
crafts in the Basic schools were more popular; (x) 
the Basic schools had very inadequate reference lite- 
rature; (xi) same books were prescribed for both 
Basic and non-Basic schools; (xii) a significant 
number of respondents to the questionnaire re- 
commended the introduction of craft from grade 
Til while majority was in favour of introducing 
it from grade V; (xiii) material and implements 
supplied were of poor quality and lack of skill, on the 
part of the teachers, to use them properly caused 
wastage to a large extent; (xiv) the idea of making 
the school a community centre and improving 
the teacher-parent relationship had been accepted 
and worked out; and (xv) there was no provision 
for systematic training in Basic Education for uni- 

: versity graduates, 


657. TANNU, J. B., The Place of Shift System in 
Primary Schools in Bombay State, Ph.D. Edu., 
Bom. U., 1959. 


` The present investigation aimed at examining 
various aspects of working of the shift system, in 
primary schools in Bombay, and suggest ways and 
means for efficient running of the schools so as to 
realise the objectives for which it was introduced. 
The data for the study were collected from 
the literature available on the subject, departmental 
reports and information collected through the tests ad- 
ministered. Five pairs of schools, from  schocls 
having shift system and schools without shift sys- 
tem, were selected as sample for the study. One 
thousand students were administered the tests in 
languages, arithmetic, and general knowledge. Fifty 
students were randomly selected for the administra- 
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tion of mental tests for the purpose of computing 
I.Q.s. 

The following were the findings of the study: 
(i) three hours instruction was given to the children 
in the shift system schools and five hours instruc- 
tion to the children attending full time schools; (ii) 
the school timings in the shift system schools were ill- 
adjusted as they were fixed according to the avail- 
ability of the school building; (iii) odd timings of 
the shift system schools resulted in poor attendance 
of the children; (iv) promotions in the shift system 
schools were not strictly based on merit but on 
other considerations. The investigator has offered 
a model scheme for the shift system which enshrines 
the following objectives in it: (i) reducing the ex- 
penditure, (ii) lessening the probleni of accommoda- 
tion, and making more seats available in schools 
without increasing the number of teachers. 


658. THAKUR, G. S., and CHOWHAN, M. S., 
An Investigation into the Working of the 
Assistant District Inspectors of Schools in 
Bilaspur Division, Government College of 
Education, Bilaspur, 1972. 


The purposes of the study were: (i) to study 
the present day working of Assistant District Ins- 
pectors, and the qualitative standards at administra- 
tive level of the elementary stage; (ii) to examine 
the existing routine functions of the inspectors 
and also the nature and extent of duties and respon- 
sibilities shouldered by them; and (iii) to re-examine 
the nature and extent of the influence of modern 
supervisory trends upon the inspectors. 

Three questionnaires - cum - checklists were 
administered to the District Education Officers, 
Assistant District Inspectors and to the panel of 
experts. Some of the persons were interviewed. Data 
were also collected from historical literature and 
inspection notes of the pre-independence period. 

The study revealed that: (i) attending VIPs, 
consolidation of data pertaining to census, elections, 
preparation of voter lists, supervision of relief works, 
engagement in programmes for prevention of epide- 
mics, organisation of family planning camps and 
purchase of paddy for national stock were some of 
the significant functions which consumed major por- 
tion of the inspectors’ time and energy; (ii) existing 
T.A. and D.A. rules were not satisfactory and re- 
quired reconsideration; (iii) the inspectors presented: 
quite a pessimistic picture of the present day ele- 
mentary teachers who lacked motivation for teach- 
ing. 
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659. TRIVEDI, A. K., A Critical Enquiry into the 
Secondary School Inspection System in India, 
Ph.D. Edu., MSU, 1965. 


The objectives of this study were: (i) to exa- 
mine critically the evolution of inspection system 
of secondary schools in India, (ii) discover and diag- 
nose the strength and weaknesses of the system 
in order to retain or reshape them in the existing 
school systems, (iii) to suggest the needed reorgani- 
sation of the administrative machinery of school 
inspection, and (iv) to include the vital relations 
between the enlightened, democratic and dynamic 
state inspectorate of schools and the reconstruction 
of secondary schools in India. 

The investigator prepared five questionnaires 
and administered them to sixtyeight people of differ- 
ent categories, viz., officers from the educational de- 
partments of state governments, headmasters and tea- 
chers from different parts of India, and educationists 
of repute. In addition to questionnaires, data 
were also collected through interviews, records and 
reports of state as well as central governments, and 
other connected literature. The data thus collected 
were analysed under three major aspects of school 
inspection — organisation of inspectorate, selection 
and qualification of inspectors, and methods of 
inspection. The details about the evolution of 
secondary school inspection system in British India 
and free India has been given. 

The findings of the study were: (i) the inspec- 
tor should be relieved of his administrative duties, 
gradually, so as to enable him to become a true 
educational leader; (ii) good professional education 
and special training for effective performance of 
his role as educational leader are essential for the 
inspector; (iii) the inspector should attend inservice 
programmes now and then, to keep himself abreast 
of the latest developments in his functions; and 
(iv) there is a need for formation of state and all 
India associations of school inspectors. 


660. VARTAK, R. M., A Critical Study of Edu- 
cation Organisation, . Administration and Pro- 
blems, under the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads 
and Panchayat Samities Act of 1961, in the 
State of Maharashtra, Ph.D. Edu., SNDT, 


1971. 


The purposes of the study were: (i) to evaluate 
the educational administration of local authorities, 
(ii) to review whether the democratic decentralisa- 
tion of educational administration, as envisaged by 
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Balwantrai Mehta Committee, has come to stay and 
has helped rural educational development in the 
state of Maharashtra, and (iii) to locate its weak 
points and to suggest measures to remedy the same. 

Out of twentysix districts, the data were collec- 
ted from twentythree districts. Information was col- 
lected from different authorities, i.e., government edu- 
cational authorities, officers, locally elected represen- 
tatives, teachers, etc. The tools used for this re- 
search were questionnaires, interviews, observations 
and attendance at meetings of the education com- 
mittees of some of the zilla parishads, The data 
were also collected by studying the related docu- 
ments. 3 


Results revealed that: (i) due to decentralised 
administration of education there is spread of 
education in rural areas and as it has started deve- 
loping, it appears that this type of administrative set 
up is beneficial to the state; (ii) education has be- 
come the common man’s interest and because of this, 
it has gained momentum; (iii) the number of elected 
members of education committees of zilla pari- 
shads is inadequate to undertake the educational 
responsibilities of the whole district; (iv) consider- 
ing the achievement of objectives of decentralisation 
of administration, local authorities have been suc- 
cessful in spreading education and, in the rural 
areas, local participation in solving the educational 
problems is achieved though the participation in edu- 
cation and administration is limited; (v) the young 
local leadership has proved to be useful for the edu- 
cation in the rural areas; (vi) the administration of 
primary education being on block|taluka level, the 
delay in the administrative procedural work has 
been avoided to some extent; (vii) the attitude of 
the people’s representatives in the rural areas is 
cooperative and there is a feeling of participation in 
educational administration; (viii) bureaucratic at- 
titude of the administrative education offi- 
cers still appears to be the same as was seen 
in the British regime; (ix) in no district of 
Maharashtra is long term planning of education 
being undertaken and hence the needs, aspirations 
and expectations of the local people cannot be re- 
flected in the planning of education; (x) due to the 
participation of the peoples’ representatives in the 
administration, there is an improvement and lessen- 
ing of lethargy in educational administration; (xi) 
due ‘to the present structural limitations of the edu- 
cational administration, it is found that it has not 
reached the people according to the expectations; 
(xii) due to increase in the responsibilities of the 
education officers, they find it difficult to pay due at- 
tention to their academic duties such as supervi- 
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sion, guidance, visits, etc., and it has become impos- 
sible for them to undertake educational survey or 
research; (xiii) the Articles 95 and 100 of 
the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat 
Samities Act of 1961 render some ambiguity and 
hence the duties of the education officer need some 
clarification which will enable the administration to 
accelerate the growth of education; (xiv) it seems that 
the responsibility regarding all-sided development of 
the locality should not overburden extension officers 
for education; and (xv) there is a mutual and healthy 
competition between regions and districts so far as 
the educational growth and development and pro- 
vision of educational facilities are concerned. The 
investigator has also made some recommendations. 


661. VATS, I. P., Leadership Roles in Educational 
Administration in Punjab, Ph.D. Edu., Pan. 
U., 1972. 


The main objectives in undertaking this re- 
search study were: (i) to portray the leadership be- 
haviour patterns of educational administrators and 
to assess their relevance and efficiency for implemen- 
tation of educational policies and programmes; (ii) 
to identify differences in self-role perceptions of edu- 
cational administrators vis-a-vis the role expectations 
of teachers or observers; (iii) to pinpoint the in- 
adequacies in the existing leadership role of educa- 
tional administrators and to suggest the dirrections 
for improvement. 

The sample for the study included the officers 
in the education department at various levels—the 
officers above the rank of the superintendent at the 
directorate level, district and deputy education offi- 
cers, and block education officers. The investigator 
used questionnaire along with interview, informal 
talks and discussion as the tools for collecting data. 

Major observations were as follows: (i) the 
most important aspect of career development was 
an officers’ own motivation and his effort for self- 
development. (ii) New stresses and strains had deve- 
loped within the administrative system, hence there 
was a need for improvement of personnel efficiency, 
discipline and personnel system, methods and prac- 
tices. In India, there has been some movement in 
this direction. In the education department of Pun- 
jab, there was hardly any provision for preprofession- 
al or inservice training of officers except by way of 
seminars, conferences, etc., at the time of this study. 
(iti) The expansion of education demanding increas- 
ing responsibility and functional competence at the 
lower sectors highlighted the necessity for 
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more managerial expertise on the part of the ad- 
ministrators so that they were able to energise the 
administrative organisation to full action. (iv) As 
regards institution building, more than sixty percent 
leaders at all levels had said that there was practi- 
cally no attraction for developing new ideas and new 
programmes. (v) It was noted that administrators 
at all levels had a reasonably clear perception of 
their role. If they were given more time for self- 
development and were suitably trained, they might 
be able to play a meaningful leadership role. (vi) 
It was observed that practical knowledge relating to 
a problematic situation was increasingly becoming the 
basis of leadership; another field wanting in leader- 
ship role was the capability of the administrators in 
taking decision. (vii) Administrative leadership ap- 
peared to be somewhat personalistic, further, there 
was a formal type of relationship in the education 
department and the life of the subordinates was made 
difficult because of the administrative  inaptitude. 
(viii) The interference of the politicians in day-to- 
day administration was found to be non-conducive 
to a flourishing leadership role. 


662. VIJ, D. R., A Study of Parent-Teacher Co- 
operation in Secondary Schools, Ph.D. Edu., 
SPU, 1972. 


Major objectives of the study were: (i) to 
assess the importance which teacher-educators, heads 
of schools, school teachers and parents attach to ` 
parent-teacher cooperation, (ii) to take stock of the 
existing position regarding parent-teacher cooperation 
in the secondary schools of Punjab, (iii) to study 
some parent-teacher associations (PTA) in Punjab 
through case study, (iv) to find out, empirically, the 
impact of parent-teacher cooperation in the scholas- 
tic achievement of students, (v) to have a general 
survey of the parents’ interest in the education of 
their children, (vi) to find the relationship between 
the parents’ interest in the education of their child- 
ren and school achievement of those children, (vii) 
to find the relationship between parents’ occupation. 
their educational qualifications and their interest in 
the education of their children. 

A cooperation scale showing eleven possible 
agencies of cooperation with school was prepared 
and administered to heads of schools (N = 100), 
teacher-educators (N = 100), school teachers 


_ (N= 100) and parents (N = 100). A check-list-cum- 


questionnaire was prepared to find out the existing 
position with regard to the working of parent-tea- 
cher cooperation in our schools. It was administered 
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to 400 heads of schools all over the state. A case 
history schedule for studying the working of PTAs 
was developed and made use of for studying some 
‘PTAs of Punjab (N = 20). Teachers, parents, prin- 
cipals and education officers. were interviewed to 
collect information. Records of PTAs were also 
consulted. A scale to measure attitude towards edu- 
cation was developed and administered to 300 stu- 
dents. The Prayag Mehta’s Group Verbal Test ot 
Intelligence was used to measure intelligence. Annual 
examination marks were taken as the measure of 
achievement. An experimental study was also con- 
ducted on a sample of class X students (N = 50). 
Correlation technique was used for analysis of re- 
sults. 

The results of the study revealed that (i) 
parent-teacher cooperation and achievement of 
students were positively and significantly relat- 
ed; (ii) interest of parents in the education of 
their children was substantial, though it was mainly 
provisionary; (iii) there was also a positive relation- 
ship between parental interest and achievement 
scores of their children; (iv) much of the work 
done by PTAs at present aims at parent-teacher 
contact rather than parent-teacher cooperation; (v) 
parents, «teachers, teacher-educators and heads of 
institutions seemed to realise the importance of the 
role of parent-teacher cooperation in any programme 
of effective schooling, but discussions revealed that 
the concept of parent-teacher cooperation remained 
misunderstood and somewhat vague, to all of them. 


663. VYAS, J. P., Central Government's Role in 
Indian Education — 1813-1961 (An Educa- 
tional and Historical Assessment), Ph.D. Edu., 
Sag. U., 1963. 


The objectives of the study were: (i) to investi- 
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gate into the role of the Government of India in the 
matter of educational policies from 1813 to 1961; 
(ii) to analyse the factors which influenced the judge- 
ment of the government, from time to time, and to 
identify the principles and practices underlying them; 
and (iii) to offer suitable suggestions to integrate the 
role of Government of India with others which are 
also performing an equally important function in the 
field. 


This study was an historical exploration. Com- 
mission reports, documents, government reports, and 
other connected literature have been used as source 
material for collecting data. 


Some of the observations of the study were: (i) 
the Government of India in British period was not 
directly responsible for its indifference towards 
education; (ii) the Government of India could not 
possibly have adopted any other system of educa- 
tion because of lack of suitable machinery, existing 
divergence of the social systems in India and partly 
due to its inheritance from Britain; (iii) the 
roles played by Macaulay, Bentinck, and Cur- 
zon in shaping the policies of government 
regarding education were misunderstood, but they 
should be judged in the context of historical and 
psychological situations of those times; (iv) the 
foundations of the present educational policies could 
be traced back to pre-independence days of the coun- 
try; (v) the craze for government service not only 
created vested interests of English ‘knowing people 
but also over-burdened the curriculum with langu- 
age studies at the cost of science education; 
(vi) these policies led to educated unemployment as 
well as underemployment; and (vii) with the growth 
of education, there had been an unprecedented multi- 
plication of personnel in the central government. 


15 


Economies of Education 
A Review 


S. N. MUKHERJEE 
M. MUKHOPADHYAY 


a 


INTRODUCTION 


‘Education is an Industry’. It is, comparative- 
ly, a new slogan in the field of education. This comes 
out of the study of regular business of input in, 
and output from the industry. The conside- 
ration of its various aspects makes the problem 
of economics of education challenging because of 
its controversial productive efficiency of the 
investment of capital andlor labour. It is more so 
because of various claimants on the limited resour- 
ces of the national economy, Education claims a 


considerable section of the national budget. 
When the human community is struggling for a 
better, and comfortable life for all, educa- 


tion has to justify its claim in terms of its produc- 


tivity and contribution to national economic 


growth. 


The subject, as such, is of recent origin. The 
economists had a long standing passive interest in 
the relationship of economics and education, but it 
was only in the fifties that there was a large spurt 
in the growth of literature. As Blaug (1966a) re- 
ports, upto 1951 there were only fiftyfive 
pieces of literature; the production between 1951 
and 1956 was fiftythree, but during 1956-60 it was 
200 and during 1961-66 it was 500. The second 
and third volumes (Blaug, 1966b, 1967) report ano- 
ther 220 such studies. 


The major areas of study have been the explora- 

tion of the contribution of education to economic grow- 

` th of nations, differential significance of educational 
specialisations in terms of individual earnings, cost- 
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benefit analysis and relationship of schooling and on- 
the-job training. 

There are a few studies in this field in our 
country also. But hardly any research tradition has 
been developed in the field. It is an endeavour 
to review the available literature, in this country, 
related to the field. 


Although the first research report was avai- 
lable in 1959, it was only in the years 1966 and 1967 
that two all-India seminars gave new im- 
petus to the studies in the field. First was the 
seminar on ‘Education as Investment’ (1966) at the 
Economics Department of Lucknow University and 
the second was on the ‘Measurement of Cost, Pro- 
ductivity and Efficiency of Education’ (1967) 
organised by the NCERT. In both the seminars, a 
large number of papers based on small scale studies as 
well as discussion of concepts and terminologies 
of economics of education were presented. 


Inspite of its existence for the last thirteen 
years, the field has not gained popularity. This is 
evinced from the quantity of work done in the 
area. The first four studies were completed in the 
years 1959, 1961, 1962 and 1965. The rest are distri- 
buted over the years 1967 to 1972. It is worth noting 
that economists have taken more interest in the 
field than the educationists. The nature of studies 
and technical treatment of the subject by economists 
differ sharply from the studies taken up by persons 
in the discipline of education. 


The studies suggest a few clear-cut areas. 
Hansen (1969) classifies them into seven categories : 


ECONOMICS OF EDUCATION 


(a) Human capital approach; 

(b) Education’s contribution 
growth; 

(c) Impact of education on earning; 

(d) Historical studies; 

(e) Links between education and earning; 

(f) Programme budgeting and financing of 
education; and 

(g) Efficiency and equality of educational op- 
portunity. 


to economic 


The studies in our purview show three clear 
groups :- 

(a) Educational financing. 

(b) Education and productivity. 

(c) Costs of education. 


EDUCATIONAL FINANCING 


Educational financing has proved “o be 
the most popular- field of research in this 
area. Seven studies have been reported here. 
Out of these, four are at the doctoral level 
and three are projects. The contributors are 
Misra (1959), Nair and Pillai (1962), Karnik (1967), 
Shah (1969), Panchmukhi (1970), Azad (1972) and 
Karnik and Pandya (1972). The main trend of re- 
search has been to treat the problem from an 
administrative and historical standpoiht. It is Shah’s 
study (1969) that has smelt the technicality of the sub- 
ject treatment. The other trend is to pose the problem 
of finances in education, inthe prevalent practice, as 
revealed from the government reports. As such, these 
studies differ in their nature again. While Misra 
(1959) has studied finances of Indian education during 
(1898-1959), Nair and Pillai (1962) and Karnik and 
Pandya (1972) have dealt with problems of finances 
of education in their respective states, viz., Kerala 
and Gujarat. Karnik’s (1967) study is a survey of 
growth of education in terms of enrolment, budget 
allotment and number of institutions at different 
levels; he has used about forty indices of economic 
growth and assessed the resultant change. The 
studies, afterwards, have tended to leave to be unwiel- 
dy and become critical and deep on particular aspects 
of the problem. Shah (1969) has dealt with the 
fund allocation and growth in expenditure in terms 
of constant prices. Azad (1972) has delimited his 
study to the area of financing in higher education only. 
He has also analysed it in terms of constant prices. 


EDUCATION AND PRODUCTIVITY 


studies, in gene- 
a correlate of 


The second group of 
ral, are on education as 
higher productivity. Of course, there are va- 
riations in the nature of studies in this group 
too, in the sense when Sinha (1967) dealt with 
the various concepts of economics of education 
alongwith countribution of education to growth of 
Bihar during the five year plans, Datta (1970) was 
interested in ascertaining the relative influence of in- 
puts on ‘student output? or ‘college environment’; 
Singh (1965) and Chaudhri (1968) were interested 
in observing contributions of education in industrial 
and agricultural productivity, respectively. Regarding 
the conceptual aspect of the discipline, it is definitely 
still in the making. Standard definitions of certain 
economic terms are being used; some enthusiasm 
is also there to twist the economic concepts 
into an educational dice. Example can be given 
of Chandra’s (1972) definition on saving aspect 
and hoarding aspect of education. From the 
other side, education as investment is being 
placed on the balance sheet to evaluate the 
scope òf maximisation of the investment and alloca- 
tion of funds. Studies by Mukherjee and Rao (1966), 
and Kothari (1966) are worth referring here. They 
have made studies on relative efficiency of different 
levels of education and subject groups in respect 
of the output or returns. Some researches on the 
theoretical aspects are also in the offing. 


COSTS OF EDUCATION 


available work is in 
the field of costs of education. Shukla (1960) 
is actually the first to get the credit of studying 
some problems with technicalities of the discipline. 
Shukla (1960) has studied the differential cost of 
education of Basic and non-Basic schools. Mathur 
(1968) has made a similar study for a certain time 
period and has taken more of a generalist approach. 
It has been a study on the public cost of education 
only and it has also dealt with financing of edu- 
cation. The other study is by Kamat (1968) on the 
unit institutional cost in higher education. Here the 
study has taken a better turn towards a scientific 
approach. He has studied the institutional cost in 
terms of expenditure per pupil per annum. The 
institutional cost borne by Poona University has also 
been studied. | 


The rest of the 
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Two other works worth referring here are 
those of Srivastava and Sen. Srivastava (1970) 
studied the utilisation of money by the tribal students. 
It may be mentioned that it is the only study on the 
backward community. In the late sixties, Sen 
undertook a study on cross-sectional survey of 
Calcutta metropolitan area. Hehas dealt with both 
costs of education as well as the relative output 
effect of education on earning. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The major purpose of this section is more to 
imagine the expected manhood of this child (econo- 
“ mics of education) when grown than to evaluate and 
assess him as he is. 

The field, though new, is being continuously ex- 
plored by a few organisations, viz., the NCERT, 
the Economics of Education Unit of Bombay Uni- 
versity, the Gokhale Institute of Politics and Econo- 
mics, the Department of Economics of. Lucknow 
University, etc. 

The Kothari Commission (1964-1966) consi- 
ders education as an important factor in manpower 
planning for a planned economy. This is essential for 
balanced growth of the national economy. The 
success of a planned economy depends upon the de- 
velopment and proper utilisation of human poten- 
tial, The Kothari Commission, again, depicts a grand 
structure of education which will provide the needed. 
manpower for the growth of national economy 
through vocationalisation of secondary education, 
channelising students at different levels towards pro- 
fessional training, etc, But all these organisational 
planning and changes in curriculum witness failure 
because of lack of funds or its improper utilisation. 


S.N. MUKHERJEE, M. MUKHOPADHYAY 


The need of research in this field is supported 
by the fact that the research will provide the 
ground for manpower planning. The studies on re- 
lative efficiency of different patterns of education and 
effect of differential input on relative productivity 
of education contribute to educational plann- 
ing. The problem of investment in primary educa- 
tion, raised by the Commission (1964-66), is another 
area of study because of the fact that the produc- 
tive higher education depends upon primary educa- 
tion which apparently appears to be mere consump- 
tion. The problems of economic implication of 
wastage and stagnation at various levels, and those 
of unemployment and underemployment create a 
need for research in this field. 


With this national need inthe background, the 
future research has to receive its take off. The stu- 
dies on plan modelling and programme budgeting 
are the priority research’ areas which will, over and 
above, explore the possibilities of education as a 
system. These studies, alongwith manpower planning, 
have to be supplemented by more and more funda- 
mental researches. The studies on cost-benefit analy- 
sis and unit costing, both at the individual and 
institutional level, are the fields which need to be 
explored. The historical studies on finance in 
education can be replaced by studies on contributions 
of various private and public investments in finances 
of education as a whole. 


The application of mathematical and econo- 
metric models to studies in economics of education 
are in the offing. This methodological treatment 
will give a refinement to the studies and it may 
land in a state of affairs where the contribution of 
education has not to be counted by the ‘Residual 
Approach’ only. 


ECONOMICS OF EDUCATION: ABSTRACTS 


ABSTRACTS : 664-677 


664. AZAD, J.L., A Critical Study of the Finan- 
cing of Higher Education in India in the Post- 
Independence Period, Ph.D. Edu., Del. U., 
1972. 


The study was undertaken (i) to analyse the 
patterns of higher education finance—aggregative as 
well as: institutional, (ii) to study the patterns and 
procedures of financing of higher education adopted 
by the central and the state governments, and (iii) 
to discuss certain basic policy issues relating to the 
subject under reference. 


The study was mainly limited to higher 
education during 1947 to 1966. The data were ob- 
tained from various ministries of the Govern- 
ment of India and other concerned organisations 
as well as the state governments. A questionnaire, 
relating to the patterns and procedures of state 
grant-in-aid, including certain policy issues relating 
to financing of higher education, was sent to the 
vice-chancellors, principals of affiliated colleges and 
experts. In all, responses of 180 persons were 
analysed. 

The major findings are as follows. (i) The an- 
nual rate of growth of expenditure over the years 
under study (at constant prices) is the highest (twelve 
percent) in the case of higher education as compar- 
ed to 9.1 percent in the case of overall education 
and 3.4 percent in the case of national income. (ii) 
Both as a percentage of national income and of the 
educational expenditure as a whole, the expenditure 
on higher education has indicated a much higher 
rate of growth. (iii) At constant prices, the increase 
in the per student expenditure is insignificant both 
in the case of education as well as higher educa- 
tion. (iv) If one considers the educational 
expenditure as a percentage of the national income, 
(converted into US dollars), India has exceeded only 
a few countries of Asia like Burma, Jordan, Pakis- 
tan and Vietnam. (v) In terms of per capita expen- 
diture on education as a proportion of the per 
capita net national product, there have been mate- 
rial changes in the position of states, over the years 
under study. It is, however, found that the differen- 
ces among the states, with regard to ‘effort’ (as 
represented by the per capita expenditure on edu- 
cation as a proportion of the per capita net national 
product), have indicated a tendency to narrow down. 
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It is also found that educational expenditure has 
been a social overhead and has an element of 
inevitability which must be incurred regardless of 
the states’ financial capacity. The study has also 
revealed that the states which spent more on edu- 
cation also spent more on higher education. (vi) An 
analysis of the inter-institutional priorities revealed, 
that the states have been making larger outlays on 
higher education than on other educational pro- 
grammes. Further, the disparities amongst the 
states, as reflected in their proportionate expenditure 
on higher education, have narrowed down over the 
years. This is revealed by the decline in the coeffi- 
cient of variation in respect of different states, over 
the years. (vii) The universities have been planning 
larger outlays on ‘consumption’, i.e. staff salaries, 
scholarships, and conduct of examinations than on 
‘investment’ like buildings, equipment and libraries. 
(viii) The concentration of expenditure is more on uni- 
versities than on colleges; further, the UGC has unduly 
spread its scope far too wide, with the result that 
its assistance has indicated a tendency to get diffused 
over a large number of items. (ix) The main sources 
of finance for higher elucation have been the: 
central and the state governments; the fees are the 
second largest source of university finance. Their 
appropriate contribution has however been going 
down. Same is the case with endowments. Considered 
institutionwise, the bulk of central assistance (86.13 
percent) in 1963-64 was confined to universities, 
research institutions and professional colleges and 
the bulk of the state assistance was for professional 
colleges (41.9 percent) followed by colleges for 
general education (33.9 percent) and universities 
(21.5 percent). (x) There has been no clear-cut de- 
marcation between the central and the state govern- 
ments in the matter of financing of institutions of 
higher education and the systems of financing by 
the government have not always been based on ra- 
tionally devised criteria for providing requisite fin- 
ancial assistance; they seem to be the result of 
a policy of ‘ad-hocism’ born mainly out of the exi- 
gencies of the financial situation prevailing at the 
central and the state levels. (xi) There is a multipli- 
city of organisations concerned with the financial 
and academic management of higher education; the 
UGC, which is the main instrument of central gov- 
ernment for the coordination and determination of 
standards, has an extremely truncated responsibility. 
(xii) The state governments’ grants for various types 
of institutions of higher education are based on 
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widely varying patterns and procedures—the system 
lacks specificity and dynamism and is largely 
attuned to a rigid institutional pattern which makes 
innovation and experimentation difficult, and the 
‘deficit’ grant system, which is generally in vogue, 
dampens. the enthusiasm of the private bodies to 
raise resources. 


665. CHAUDHRI, D. P., Education and Agricul- 
tural Productivity in India, Ph.D. Eco., Del. 
U., 1968. 


The objective of the study was to examine the 
relationship between education and agricultural pro- 
ductivity in the specific context of Indian agricul- 
ture. It was hypothesised that (i) the level of agri- 
cultural productivity is positively related to educa- 
tion of the farm workers; (ii) the pattern of agricul- 
tural inputs is positively related to the level of edu- 
cation of the farm workers; (iii) the cultural factors 
substantially influence the impact of education on 
agricultural productivity; (iv) the caste structure sub- 
stantially influences the impact of education on ag- 
ricultural productivity. 

The study was conducted on ten agricultural 
economics research centres and 1037 cultivating 
households from nineteen villages of the Punjab, and 
Uttar Pradesh. Inter-state data and inter-district data 
were analysed for entire India; inter-district data for 
each state and region, and inter-village data for two 
States, viz., the Punjab and Uttar Pradesh (nine vil- 
lages of the Punjab and ten villages of Uttar Pra- 
desh), were also analysed. Chi-square tests of depen- 
dence of attributes were computed. A functional 
form with constant elasticity was chosen, i.e., 
y=a.e> where ‘y’ represents yield per acre and ‘e’ 
represents a measure of education. Correlation mat- 
rix between measures of education was prepared. 
Statistical estimations of the parameters of the Cobb- 
Douglas production function, on the basis of 256 
district level observations for the country as a whole, 
were determined. These 256 districts were grouped 
into eleven regions based on the regional classi- 
fication devised by the Planning Commission of India. 


The study revealed the following. (i) The pos- 
sibility that the level of agricultural productivity is 
Positively related to the level of education of the 
farm workers is largely borne out by the data at the 
state, district, village and the household levels. (ii) 
The impact of education on the level of agricultural 
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productivity is not perceptible in the _ inter-district 
data if the inter-district data variations in the level 
of education are very small. (iii) The socio-cultural 
factors may weaken the impact of education on ag- 
ricultural productivity. The impact is weak in speci- 
fic regions, e.g., ih Uttar Pradesh, and subject to 
these limitations, the impact of each of the four levels 
of education of the farm workers on the level of 
agricultural productivity is significant, the relation 
being particularly strong with primary and secon- 
dary education. (iv) In general, inter-household data 
bear out the elements of externalities in educational 
impact. (v) The possibility that the pattern of agri- 
cultural input is positively related to the level of 
education of farm workers is also borne out provid- 
ed the natural conditions for the use of these 
inputs are favourable and the socio-cultural factors 
do not reduce the impact of education, (vi) At the 
macro as well as micro levels, the impact 
of education on the level of agricultural 
productivity is fairly’ pronounced in the Pun- 
jab, while in Uttar Pradesh it is rather weak. 
(vii) The impact of caste structure on productivity 
is borne out, to a limited extent, in the lower income 
groups. (viii) The relation between education and 
productivity is positive among higher castes, culti- 
vating castes and lower castes, (ix) For the country 
as a whole, secondary education seems to explain 
higher amount of variation, (x) Educational impact 
on the use of chemical fertilizers also seems to be 
positive and significant on the basis of inter-district 
data and inter-state data for entire India. (xi) The 
impact is significant in seven out of twelve states 
and eight out of ten regions. Education, particularly 


primary and secondary education (though not mere 


literacy), does have a significant impact on moder- 
nisation, 


666. DATTA, A., Economics of Education in West 
Bengal Colleges, with special reference to 
Size, Techniques and Location, Dept. of Eco., 
Cal. U., 1970. 


The purposes of the study were (i) to estimate, 
separately, the contribution of student input and the 
college environment on student output and (ii) to 
ascertain how far the quality of student output is 
determined by student input and how far by the 
college environment. Student output is the number 
of graduates of various qualifications. The number 
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of students admitted to various courses of study is the 
input. The college environment is the collective name 
for the non-student resources like teachers, their quali- 
fications, student-teacher ratios, floor area in relation 
to the number of students, library services and other 
more intangible things, such as the quality of man- 
agement of the college and its tradition or reputation. 

On the basis of stratified random sampling pro- 
cedure, twentytwo colleges under the Calcutta Uni- 
versity were selected for the study. Necessary data 
were collected on the basis of appropriate question- 
naires and available reports. The marks obtained at 
the final examinations and the required number of 
classes for different courses of study were considered in 
combination while deciding upona system of weights 
for different categories of graduates. This served as 
a measure of student output. The data on college 
environment were collected on the basis of the number 
of students enrolled (size of the college), floor area- 
student ratio, book-student ratio, student-teacher ratio, 
institutional cost per student and the age of the coll- 
eges. A number of regression equations were fitted to 
the sample data to discover the extent of correlation 
between the quality of student output on one hand, 
and the quality of student input and the college envi- 
ronment on the other. 

The study revealed that (i) the quality of student 
input could closely determine the quality of student 
output; (ii) there was no significant influence of any 
of the factors of the college environment on the student 
output; (iii) costs declined with the increase in the 
size of the college; (iv) students from the highest 
income levels had, on the whole, markedly better 
examination results than poorer students; (v) 42.88 
percent of the sample students showed a preference 
for teaching|research as a future career; and (vi) in 
most of the colleges in rural areas, majority of the 
students voted for teaching rather than for agriculture. 


667. KAKKAR, N.V., Workers’ Education in India, 
Ph.D. Com., Agra U., 1967. 


The purpose of this study was to find out how 
far the scheme of workers’ education that was started 
by the Central Board of Workers’ Education (C.B. 
W.E.) contributed to the same cause. 

The data were collected through a questionnaire 
and visits to unit level classes in fifteen regional 
centres—Nagpur, Hyderabad, Madras, Hubli, Poona, 
Bombay, Dhanbad, Calcutta, Barrackpore, Jamshed- 
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pur, Rourkela, Vishakhapatnam, Bhilai, Kanpur and 
Delhi. Forty education officers were interviewed and 
a questionnaire was administered to them, individual- 
ly. 


The essence of workers’ ` education is that it 
should teach the workers to be dutiful and should 
inculcate a sense of duty and reverence. The 
UNESCO's collaboration with I.L.O. has made great 
impact on the scheme of workers’ education in 
India. India initiated her own programme of workers’ 
education in 1958 through C.B.W.E. The L.C.F.T.U. 
(International Confederation of Free Trade Unions) 
established the Asian Trade Union College at Calcutta 
in 1952. The sponsoring agents of workers’ education 
in our country are central government, state govern- 
ments, trade unions and other associations like In- 
dian Adult Education Association, New Delhi. A 
broad: conclusion can be drawn that other than C.B. 
W.E.’s scheme, all the schemes are minor attempts 
and cover only local areas. There is a direct rela- 
tionship between the teachers and the workers in all 
the schemes excepting that of the C.B.W.E. where 
worker-teacher is a very important link bet- 
ween education officers and the worker-trainee 
at the unit level. The majority of the wor- 
kers were not even matriculates. Most of 
the workers wanted evening classes and desired leave 
for the duration of the training. Nearly thirtyfour 
percent of the workers thought that the courses were 
detailed and needed more time, fortyfour percent felt 
it to be of average length. The aims of workers’ 
education are (i) to develop stronger and more effe- 
ctive trade unions—the bond of loyalty to be stren- 
gthened through the workers’ education; (ii) to deve- 
lop leadership from the rank and file; (iii) to equip 
organised labour to take its place in the democratic 
society and to fulfil, effectively, its social and economic 
functions and responsibilities; and (iv) to promote 
among the workers a greater understanding of the 
problems of their economic environment and their 
privileges and obligations as union members, offi- 
cials and citizens. Programmes of workers’ education 
are at three levels, viz., (a) for education officers (b) 
for worker-teachers and (c) for rank and file category. 
There are three month courses and refresher courses 
of varying duration. The worker-teachers’ training 
course is also of three months duration. There are 
refresher courses with incentives of salary for holi- 
days and additional remuneration, local excursions 
and merit awards. But the state of affairs as it is now in 
workers’ education is not very encouraging. For wor- 
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ker-trainees, no hard and fast rule has been laid for se- 
lection and the duration of the course is thirteen 
weeks, having classes on five days a week including 
two non-working days. The syllabus for the worker- 
trainees does not specifically provide for the working 
hours; no specific subjects fortalks or debates are 
given, but in all, fortynine topics on I.L.O. and India, 
diversity of India’s trade, trade unions and economic 
development, etc., are included in the syllabus. It also 
provides for six local excursions to be organised, every 
talk to be followed by group discussion or film show; 
scheme of incentive award for attendance is also there. 
Other aspects are study circle, award of extra short 
study tour and refreshment. It was found that 
the number of workers trained upto March, 1960 
was 1,800, whereas that upto 1964-65 was 88,797. But 
the scheme suffers from lack of follow-up programme 
and imperfect assessment. The main means of work- 
ers’ education are (a) pamphlets, books and charts, 
(b) teaching manuals and guides, and (c) audio-visual 
aids. The general methodologies are formal lectures, 
discussions, lectures with questions and discussions, 
panel forums, symposium forums, colloquia, sub- 
discussions, active group work, study circle, workshop 
projects and case studies and correspondence courses. 
The present administration of workers’ education is a 
hierarchy with C.B.W.E. at the top, and with a board 
of governors, director and chairman. The next in des- 
cending order are twentyseven regional boards with 
regional directors, government representatives, edu- 
cational associations, employers and trade unions 
which have got two wings—selection sub-committee 
and syllabus sub-committee—in which all the above 
said four organisations are represented. The major fin- 
ancial sources are grants-in-aid, sale proceeds of old 
newspapers, sale of priced publications, boarding 
and lodging fees, etc. The study of progress of the 
scheme in northern and central zones reveals that in 
Chandigarh, by March 1965, fourteen worker-teachers 
courses gave training to 305 worker-teachers; at the 
unit level, 6,901 workers were trained in 306 batches 
and during March, 1965, 1,040 workers were under 
training. At the end of March, 1965, there were three 
sub-regional centres, one each at Faridabad, Jammu 
and Srinagar. At the Delhi Regional Centre, 
457 worker-teachers were trained (1964-65) and 
by March 1969, 22,714 workers were trained 
and 3,049 workers were under training. The 
consolidated progress in central zone, ie, 
Kanpur, Saharanpur, Indore and Bhilai centres, 
is that by March 1965. 1,178 worker-teachers 
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were trained, 44,330 workers were trained and 8,323 
workers were under training. The progress of southern 
zone can be recorded as by March, 1965, 1728 worker- 
teachers and 66,834 workers were trained and 7,753 
were under training. The regional centres in southern 
zone are at Madras, Madurai, Bangalore, Hubli, Man- 
galore, Kozhikode, Vishakhapatnam, Alwaye and Goa. 
The progress in western zone which includes regional 
centres at Bombay, Poona, Thana and Nagpur reve- 
als that 974 worker-teachers and 30,470 workers were 
trained in 1965 and 6,119 workers were under train- 
ing. The eastern zone regional centres, at Dhanbad, 
Rourkela, Calcutta, Barrackpore, Jamshedpur and 
Tinsukia had trained 1,082 worker-teachers and 
36,356 workers and 6,474 workers were under train- 
ing by March 1964. It is to be noted that all the 
trained worker-teachers could not be appointed and 
quite a large number of them are still unabsorbed in 
the profession. Only 56.18 percent of them are app- 
ointed. 


It is concluded that workers’ education is help- 
ful in bringing about a change which is the responsi- 
bility of the trade unions. This also implies finding 
out trade union leaders from the rank and file rather 
than the persistence of outside leadership. The limi- 
tation is that the classes, many a time, turn out to 
be stages for propaganda of trade unionism. For 
improving a scheme of workers’ education, the need 
is that the C.B.W.E., the employers, the trade unions, 
the universities and the workers, individually, 
have to put in cooperative and collective effort. 


668. KAMAT, A. R., Unit Institutional costs in 
Higher Education, Gokhale Institute of Politics 
and Economics, Poona, 1968. 


The study was designed to estimate the re- 
curring institutional expenditure per student per an- 
num at the undergraduate and postgraduate stages 
in the University of Poona. 

A data sheet giving the relevant information 
was prepared for each of the ten colleges selected 
from Poona, Nasik and Shrirampur. It listed the 
number of students in each class, the number of 
teachers, common expenditure classified under 
nine categories, and the divisible expenditure classi- 
fied under three categories. The sheet also 
gave the division of divisible expenditure over re- 
levant categories of students and finally recorded the 
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component costs as well as the total cost per stu- 
dent per annum for different categories of students. 
The institutional costs borne by the University of 
Poona in its postgraduate departments were also 
found out in a similar way. 

The study has revealed that the per pupil cost 
for the four-year period covering the pre-degree year 
and the three-year degree courses in commerce, arts 
and science are approximately Rs. 1200.00, Rs. 
1500.00 and Rs, 1800.00 respectively. The higher costs 
in the science courses are, of course, due to the costs of 
laboratories and equipment. Somewhat lower 
costs in the commerce as compared to those in the 
arts courses are on account of the fact. that com- 
merce courses constitute a much more homogeneous 
group allowing fewer branches of specialisation. Per 
pupil cost in mofussil colleges is higher than in 
the colleges in Poona, The per pupil per annum cost 
of postgraduate instruction in the university depart- 
ments is four or five times as high as that for under- 
graduate instruction in the colleges. The costs of tech- 
nical education, such as, medicine and engineering at 
the undergraduate level are, again, four or five times 
as high as those of general education in arts and 
science. 


669. KARNIK, M. B., Educational Development in 
the State of Gujarat during the Period 1951- 
1961 in the light of the Economic Growth of 
the State, Ph.D. Edu., Guj. U., 1967. 


The study aimed at investigating into the edu- 
cational development in the Gujarat State during 
1951-1961, in the light of the economic growth of 
the state. 


Annual and periodical reports, magazines and 
yearbooks published by the central and the state 
governments and the NCERT were the main sources 
of reference. Relationship between certain variables 
of economic growth and indices of educational deve- 
lopment was found vut. The variables of economic 
growth selected for study were G) population, (ii) 
density, (iii) urban area, (iv) backward population, 
(v) literacy, (vi) percentage of population in pri- 
mary sector, (vii) percentage of population in second- 
ary sector, (viii) percentage of population in tertiary 
sector, (ix) electricity, (x) factories, (xi) total district 
income and (xii) per capita income. 

Some of the salient findings were as follows. 
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(i) The growth of primary schools was ninetythree 
percent in Gujarat State during 1951-1961. (ii) The 
number of villages without schools decreased from 
12000 to 1200. (iii) The area of compulsory primary 
education expanded and the distance between schools 
and homes lessened, (iv) In 1950-51, about seven 
percent of population of Gujarat State was in pri- 
mary schools. It increased to eleven percent at the end 
of 1960-61. (v) The enrolment in primary schools 
increased by eightyfive percent during 1950-1960. 
(vi) In 1950-51, sixtyfour percent of the children in 
age group six to eleven years were in primary schools, 
It increased to seventytwo percent in 1960-1961. 
(vii) The increase in primary teachers was sixty per- 
cent, and the percentage of trained teachers which 
was fortyfour became fortyeight in 1960-1961. (viii) 
The expenditure in the field of primary education 
increased by 116 percent, but the total direct expen- 
diture on primary education reduced from 52.76 to 
48 percent. (ix) The population per school was reduced 
from 1956 to 1114. (x) The average area per school 
also reduced. (xi) The number of secondary schools 
increased by ninetysix percent during 1951-1960. (xii) 
During the entire decade, the ratio between primary 
schools and secondary schools did not change. (xiii) 
In 1950-51, the population per secondary school was 
29092. At the end of the decade it reduced to 18755. 
(xiv) The enrolment in secondary education increased 
by ninetyseven percent during the span of ten years. 
(xv) The growth of expenditure in the field of second- 
ary education was to the tune of ninetyeight percent. 
But the proportion of this expenditure to the total 
direct expenditure changed from twentyseven percent 
to twentythree percent and therefore, the proportion 
of expenditure of primary to secondary changed in 
favour of primary education. (xvi) In 1950-51, there 
were only two universities in the state, while by the 
end of 1960-61 one more university came up. (xvii) 
The increase in higher education was 158 percent. 
(xviii) With the increase of colleges, number of, 
faculties also increased. (xix) The enrolment in 
higher education increased by 364 percent, while 
at the university stage it increased by 215 percent. 
(xx) There was no significant change in the enrol- 
ment in different faculties. The enrolment in general 
education changed from sixtyeight percent to sixty- 
three percent and in colleges of professional educa- 
tion it changed from thirtyone percent to thirtyfour 
percent. (xxi) The expenditure in the field of higher 
education increased by 385 percent. The expenditure 
on non-recurring items also increased substantially. 
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670. MATHUR, M. V., A Study in Costs of Edu- 
cation in India during the Period 1951-61, 
Raj. U., 1968. (NCERT financed) 


The aims of the project were: (i) to study the 
growth and variations in educational expenditure 
during 1951-61 with respect to objects|institutions, 
statesjunion territories, sources and managements; 
(ii) to examine the pattern of expenditure from dif- 
ferent sources of educational finance during the de- 
cade; and (iii) to study the relative performance of 
the difterent states, in education. 

The growth in expenditure was studied by 
taking the annual expenditure figures from 1951 to 
1961. The different sources of educational finance 
included central government funds, state government 
funds, local bodies resources, fees, and endowments 
and other resources. For the study of the perform- 
ance of the different states in education, a compara- 
tive status of educational development on the basis 
of the following six point criteria was formulated : 
(i) accomplishment in education; (ii) ability to sup- 
port education; (iii) the degree to which accomplish- 
ment is commensurate with the state’s ability to 
support education; (iv) efforts of the states in edu- 
cation; (y) efficiency of the educational effort, and 
(vi) growth of literacy in the state. 


It was found that the educational expenditure 
rose from Rs. 1144 million to Rs. 3444 million dur- 
ing the decade 1951-61 (201 percent), giving an 
average rate of growth of 11.7 percent per annum. 
The expenditure on education per head rose from 
Rs. 3.2 to Rs. 7.8 (144 percent). The expenditure per 
pupil increased from Rs, 44.2 to Rs. 71.8. Though 
there were wide inter-state variations in respect of 
tate of growth of total educational expenditure, all 
the states seemed to have shared the general per ca- 
pita increase in expenditure; Kerala, Rajasthan, 
Jammu and Kashmir, Assam, Maharashtra, Bihar, 
Mysore, and Orissa were above overall average 
annual rate, ie., 12.7 percent per annum, while 
Andhra Pradesh, Madras, the Punjab, West Bengal, 
Uttar Pradesh, and Gujarat were below it. Of the 
total increase of Rs. 2300 million, Rs. 1664 million 
(72.2 percent) was ‘direct expenditure’ and Rs. 637 
million (27.7 percent) was ‘indirect expenditure’. 
The greater part of the increase of ‘direct expen- 
diture’ (72.1 percent) was spent on schools, follow- 
ed by expenditure on university and higher educa- 
tion (15.1 percent), and a small proportion on spe- 
cial education (.9 percent). Among institutions, the 
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following percentages, distributed in respect of an- 
nual rates of growth of direct expenditure, were com- 
puted : teacher training colleges 19.8, middle schools 
8.8, pre-primary schools 17.2, research institutes 
15.2, colleges for special education 15.2, professional 
schools 13.9, professional colleges 13.5, highlhigher 
secondary schools 11.6, colleges for general educa- 
tion 11.3, universities 11.2, teacher training schools 
8.6, primary schools 7.2; secondary schools 7.2, and 
school for special education 3.2. The growth of 
‘indirect expenditure’ was accounted for by : buildings 
51.9 percent, scholarships 26.1 percent, miscellaneous 
11.8 percent, direction and inspection 6.8 percent 
and hostels 0.9 percent. The direct expenditure on 
education, when looked at from the management 
point of view, showed phenomenal growth in res- 
pect of each management. Length pattern of expen- 
diture under different management did not change 
significantly during the decade. The government 
institutions recorded the highest rate of growth in 
expenditure, the lowest being the municipal board 
institutions. Expenditure on education’ incurred by 
the central government funds was of three types— 
(i) expenditure for institutions managed by the cen- 
tral government and on stipends, (ii) grants-in-aid 
to voluntary organisations, including the University 
Grants Commission, for disbursement to universities 
and (iii) grants to state governments on centrally 
sponsored and centrally aided schemes under the 
plans, and central assistance to supplement state re- 
venue through quinquennial awards of the fiinance 
commission. One-fifth of the total expenditure of 
state government funds was spent on government 
institutions, one-fourth by way of grant-in-aid to 
local bodies, another one-fifth as grants to non- 
government institutions and the remaining thirtyfive 
percent was accounted for by expenditure on direction, 
scholarships, etc. Most of the expenditure from 
local body funds was spent on middle and second- 
ary school buildings and equipments. During 1960- 
61, fees accounted for about one-fifth of the total 
expenditure on education and the relative con- 
tribution of fees to total expenditure declined during 
the decade. When the distribution of expenditure 
from fees to institutions|objects was viewed, it was 
pointed out that almost the entire expenditure on 
boards of secondarylintermediate education and 
nearly half of the total expenditure on colleges for 
general education were met from fees. Fees played 
an important part in financing high|higher secondary 
schools, universities, and higher education and to a 
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lesser extent in colleges for professional education, 
schools for vocational education and colleges for 
special education. About two-thirds of the expendi- 
ture from endowments and other sources on 
education was considered ‘direct expenditure’ 
and the remaining one-third ‘indirect expenditure’. 
Regarding the relative performance of all the states, 
on the six criteria, it was found that Kerala topped 
the list followed, in order, by the Punjab, West 
Bengal, Maharashtra, Gujarat, Uttar Pradesh, 
Mysore, Madras, Bihar, Rajasthan, Assam, Andhra 
Pradesh, Jammu and Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh 
and Orissa. 


671. MISRA, A., Educational Finance in India, a 
Critical Survey of Educational Finance from 
1698 to 1959 dealing with the Financing of all 
branches of Education at all Levels of Admin- 
istration, D. Litt. Edu., Sag. U., 1959. 


The objectives of the study were: (i) to survey 
the evolution of educational finance in India dur- 
ing the modern period, (ii) to evaluate existing trends 
and administrative practices in financing education; 
and (iii) to make suggestions to place educational 
finance on an adequate and sound footing to develop 
education, rapidly. 

The historical research method was used. The 
data were collected from reports, reviews and docu- 
ments of the central and state governments of India 
and other primary and secondary sources dealing 
with education. The historical survey of educational 
finance in the country was divided into six parts 
dealing with finances under the East India Company 
(1698-1833), Centralised Government (1833-70), 
Decentralised Administration (1871-1921), Diarchy 
(1921-37), Provincial Autonomy (1937-47) and in 
Independent India (1947-56). Financial policy in 
education was examined and the extent of the gov- 
ernment contribution to education, its relation to 
total expenditure, the country’s budget and the popu- 
lation, and its allocation to various objects of ex- 
penditure were assessed and evaluated. The educa- 
tional balance sheet provided interesting criteria for 
comparing the efforts of different provinces or states. 
The evaluation of existing trends and practices in 
financing education was made by examining the roles 
of the central and state governments, local bodies 
and private agencies, during this long period. 

The results have revealed some problems due 
to the increase in population, peasant society, sparse- 
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ly populated and tribal areas, the needs of the 
country, education for the masses and the handicap- 
ped and the demand for technical personnel. On the 
basis of the findings, it has been made out that the 
education departments in the states need to be 
reorganised to decentralise administration and co- 
ordinate various efforts for education. Each state 
should survey its educational needs and allocate 
twenty percent or more of its revenue to education. 
The local bodies should be reorganised and given 
more powers and resources by levying an education- 
al cess and they should spend at least forty percent 
of their revenue on education. The grant-in-aid rules 
should be periodically revised to suit changing con- 
ditions, and buildings and furniture should be 
provided with the help of the local community, Uni- 
versities should meet their expenditure mainly from 
fee receipts and endowments. Incentive grants should 
be given to private agencies which should be en- 
couraged to shoulder the greater part of the respon- 
sibility in secondary education. In order to achieve 
the constitutional directive for free and compulsory 
education, measures to shorten school hours, revive 
the indigenous system, reduced insistence on Basic 
education, increased community cooperation and 
a larger allotment of finances for primary 
education should be undertaken. The requirements 
of buildings, furniture and equipment should be 
surveyed and loans be advanced to schools, by the 
state by borrowing money from the Life Insurance 
Corporation of India and encouraging local aid. The 
miscellaneous expenditure should be checked by eli- 
minating unimportant items. The heavy wastage and 
ineffectiveness in educational expenditure should be 
eliminated. Priorities should be carefully decided 
and quality should not be sacrificed for quantity. 


672. NAIR, P.R., and PILLAI, N.P., A Study of the 
History and Problems of Educational Finance 
in Kerala, Dept. of Edu., Ker. U., 1962. 


The purpose of the study was to throw light 
on problems like (i) the increase in expenditure on 
items on which it can be cut and items on which it can 
be increased; (ii) procedures of educational finance; 
(iii) state’s role in educational finance; (iv) sources from 
which finances can be tapped; and (v) responsibili- 
ties of different administrations—central, state, local, 
and private agencies. 

-~ The study was based on records in state ma- 
nuals, administration records, educational codes and 
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budgets. Comparative studies of several countries 
and of some Indian states with respect to sharing 
responsibility for educational finance by different 
agencies were done. A questonnaire was adminis- 
tered to collect opinions on questions like contribu- 
tion from state revenue. The questionnaire was ad- 
ministered to 400 people including M.L.A.s, mem- 
bers of local bodies, municipal commissioners, 
advocates, political leaders, press representatives, 
government officers, headmasters, college lecturers, 
school teachers and managers. 

The study revealed that (i) expenditure on 
education in Kerala has been growing very rapidly 
in recent years because of the rise in salaries of 
teachers due to the increased cost of living and also 
because of increase in population and in- 
crease_ in cost of school material; (ii) the 
low standard attained by pupils at the end of 
school points to colossal wastage caused by the poor 
quality of educational services, namely, overcrowding 
in classes, absence of satisfactory working conditions, 
lack of sincerity, and lack of proper supervision 
and guidance; and (iii) tremendous increase in expen- 
diture on school buildings, equipment, salaries of tea- 
chers, teacher training, refresher courses, health ins- 
pection, and extension was considered necessary. To 
reduce overall expenditure, it was suggested that (i) 
unaided, fee-taking schools be allowed on condition 
that they maintain the standard and follow the rules; 
(ii) the shift system be introduced with two sets of 
teachers; (iii) start more schools with cheap build- 
ings and minimum necessary equipment; (iv) centre 
and state should contribute more; (v) local educa- 
tional tax be levied; and (vi) states should raise pub- 
lic loans for education. 


673. PANCHMUKHI, P., R., Fee Financing of 
Education in India, Dept. of Eco., Bom. U., 
1970. 


The purpose of the study was to examine the 
importance of the total education finances in India in 
the context of different types and levels of education. 

Study is divided into seven sections. Sec- 
tion (i) discusses the importance of fee income in 
overall educational finances in the country. In sec- 
tion (ii), an analysis of the tole of fees with different 
levels of disaggregation is made. Section Gii) dis- 
cusses the importance of fees in meeting indirect ex- 
penditure. Section (iv) presents an analytical pic- 
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ture of the system of fees in different states of the 
country. In section (v), an attempt is made to assess 
the significance of different factors in determining 
the fee rate and fee income. Section (vi) discusses 
some major policy issues in fee financing of edu- 
cation. In the final section, the conclusions of the 
study are given. Data collected for the study includ- 
ed information from Report of the Education Com- 
mission, Vol. II, Government of India, replies re- 
ceived from the state governments to the question- 
naire issued, and the replies to the questionnaire sent 
to fiftyfive colleges throughout the country to collect 
information on fee rates, income of the parents of 
the students, scholarships granted, etc. The data 
about the parents’ income were collected for 224 
students in different higher educational courses in 
Maharashtra from their application forms for differ- 
ent scholarships. Fees, as the source of income for 
educational institutions, were classified according to 
management, the sex of students, types and levels of 
education offered. The incidence of fees on students 
was analysed as the income effect of fees and the sub- 
stitution effect of fees. Since personal income and 
enrolment are considered as two important deter- 
minants of fee rate, the enrolment elasticities of fee 
income and the extent of regressivity in the fee rate 
Structure in different types of education were assess- 
ed. Two regression models were tried—(i) Y=a+-bX 
and (ii) Log Y=Log a+b Log X—considering the 
proportion of enrolment in general education to pro- 
fessional education (Y) as a function of the 
proportion of average rate of fees in general educa- 
tion to professional education (X). According to 
model (i) b is the marginal effect of fee rate on en- 
rolment ratio with a variable elasticity of substitu- 
tion. In model (ii), b is the coefficient of elasticity 
of substitution with a variable marginal effect co- 
efficient. 


Some of the important findings are: (i) fees are 
declining in importance as a source of income for 
the educational system; (ii) fees function as an effec- 
tive device for allocating enrolments between differ- 
ent types of education; (iii) the effectiveness of the 
rate increases with the fee rate divergence bet- 
ween different types of higher education determined 
in relation to the private benefit and supply costs of 
education; and (iv) a case for abolition of fee at all 
levels of education appears to be weak. The study 
recommended that all states in India should bring 
special educational cess as a surcharge on property 
tax or land revenue. 
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674. SHAH, K. R., Outlay on Education and its 
Financing in India, 1950-51 to 1960-61, Ph.D. 
Eco., MSU, 1969. 


The main issues examined in this study were: 
(i) financial resources entering education in India, 
(ii) the allocation of funds between various levels 
and types of education, (iii) the performance of vari- 
ous levels and types of education, (iv) the financing 
of education by the public and private sectors, (v) 
the growth of educational expenditure over the period 
1950-51 to 1960-61, and (vi) the role of the private 
sector and the government in the financing of educa- 
tion according to level and type of education as well 
as according to institutions, by management. 

The indices selected for the purpose were: (i) 
growth of educational expenditure in constant prices; 
(ii) increase in expenditure per pupil, in real terms; 
(iii) proportion of school going population and 
children actually enrolled; and (iv) teacher-pupil 
ratio. Data were collected from government publica- 
tions and from a small survey undertaken by the 
investigator. 

The following are the main findings of the 
study. (i) The public sector has spent 2.9 percent 
of the national income on education in 1965-66 and 
including private personal expenditure, the propor- 
tion comes upto 4.5 percent. (ii) Total recorded 
educational expenditure in India increased by 204 
percent in current prices, over the decade 1950-60. 
This gives an average annual growth rate of 11.8 
percent. In terms of composite index which includes 
constant salary per teacher, constant wholesale pri- 
ces, constant consumer prices and the constant cost 
of building, the increase in the educational expendi- 
ture works out to 116.3 percent or around eight 
percent on an average per annum. (iii) The share of 
elementary education in the total direct expenditure 
on education declined, whereas that of secondary 
and higher education increased over the decade and 
a half. On the basis of international comparison, it 
appears that the allocation of the direct expenditure 
in India has been more in favour of higher levels of 
education. (iv) The direct expenditure, per pupil, of 
elementary schools declined by about eight percent 
in real terms, whereas that of secondary schools re- 
mained more or less unchanged and that of the 
college level showed an increase of 7.3 percent. (v) 
Both the distribution of students between two types 
of schools and the allocation of direct expen- 
diture between general and professional education 
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show that the educational system in India is heavily 
biased in favour of general education. (vi) 
In 1965-66, the government share in the recorded 
educational expenditure was as high as 77.5 percent. 
Government financed fiftythree percent of the re- 
corded direct expenditure incurred on general edu- 
cation schools in 1960-61, whereas it financed eighty 
percent of the recorded direct expenditure incurred 
on professional education schools in 1960-61. The 
same holds true for the third level also. (vii) The 
recorded direct expenditure per pupil in government 
schools, general and professional, and in government 
professional colleges, is higher than similar private 
aided institutions, though the average number of 
pupils per institution is larger in government institu- 
tions. (viii) There appears to be a large scope for 
the increase in enrolment capacity without providing 
for additional resources at the second and third 
stages of education and for vocatidnalising educa- 
tion by shifting the emphasis from general education 
to professional education. (ix) Of the two broad 
types of private costs—tuition and non-tuition, the 
latter seems to be responsible for the non-egalitarian 
trends we observe today in our education system. 
Tuition fees are mostly covered by aid received from 
various sources and its contribution comes almost to 
zero, 


675. SHUKLA, J. K., Study on the Cost of Educa- 
tion in Basic and Non-Basic Schools of Delhi, 
National Institute of Basic Education, New 
Delhi, 1960. . 


The study intends to analyse the exact cost in- 
volved in running Basic and non-Basic schools, to 
identify the various factors contributing to the cost, 
to determine the relative importance of these factors 
and to find out if either of the school systems was 
more costly. 

The study was conducted on a representative 
sample of twentyfive Junior Basic Schools and an 
equal number of traditional primary schools. The 
requisite data were collected through a detailed pro- 
forma covering all the relevant aspects and by per- 
sonal visits to the schools. The per capita cost of 
education during 1957-58 was calculated in respect 
of each of the schools and average figures were 
worked out for the two systems of education. The 
difference in cost of the two systems was worked 
out. Further analysis was carried out to study how 
much the different items of expenditure accounted 
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for the total expenditure and to what extent they 
contributed towards the apparent difference in the 
cost of education between the two systems. 

It was observed that: (i) for comparable Basic 
and traditional schools, there was no significant dif- 
ference in the per capita cost of education. The 
average per capita cost of education per annum was 
slightly higher in respect of the Junior Basic Schools 
as compared to the traditional primary schools. (ii) 
The main factor for this disparity was the pupil- 
teacher ratio; the pupil-teacher ratio in Junior Basic 
Schools was 30:1 while in the traditional primary 
schools it was 37:1. (iii) The expenditure on tea- 
chers’ salaries accounted for a major proportion, i.e. 
about eighty to ninety percent of the school budget 
per capita cost. This item was higher in Junior 
Basic Schools, even though the actual emoluments 
of a teacher of the Junior Basic Schools were lower 
than those of a teacher of the traditional primary 
schools. (iv) There were no significant differences in 
the average figures in respect of the two systems due 
to other items of expenditure. (v) Craft work 
accounted for only a negligible proportion of the 
total cost of such schools, contrary to generally held 
views. Annual per capita cost on craft work was 
less than half a rupee out of a total average per 
capita cost of about Rs. 68.00 (vi) Out of this little 
expenditure also, about Rs. 0.26 per annum was re- 
covered in the form of final craft products, There 
is no doubt that if craft work runs efficiently it 
would not at all be any burden to the Basic School 
budget in the long run. Thus, there is sufficient con- 
Vincing evidence to refute the position that the Basic 
system of education is costlier than the traditional 
system or vice-versa. The apparent differences of the 
Per capita cost of education in the two systems are 
only rural-urban differences and these would have 
been there even if the traditional system had been 
followed in the rural schools. 


676. SINGH, J. N., Workers’ Education and Indus- 
trial Productivity in India, Ph.D. Eco., Agra 
U., 1965. 


The study attempted to assess the working of 
the workers’ education scheme in India with a view 
to finding out how far this education has been able 
to create a healthy climate in the industries for 
fuller utilisation of available resources for higher 
productivity and to study its impact on attitude for- 
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mation for creating healthy psychological climate for 
rapid industrial development in the country. 

The history, scope, organisation, progress and 
development of workers’ education in India and 
abroad, and workers’ trade-unions and productivity 
were critically discussed. An intensive survey of 
workers’ education at Kanpur (Uttar Pradesh) was 
done and three attitude surveys were conducted 
separately for worker trainees under the scheme 
including the worker-teachers, the employers and 
the trade unionists with the aid of three suitably 
framed questionnaires covering various factors con- 
sidered to be significant. For drawing out the sample 
of workers from different strata, simple random 
sampling method was adopted. The design of the 
survey was single stage stratified simple random 
sampling, primary units being workers at the two 
levels. The survey was confined to 409 trained wor- 
kers and 110 worker-teachers of Kanpur. So far as 
trade unionists and employers were concerned, they 
were all brought under it. The responses were ana- 
lysed in terms of simple percentage. 


The study has revealed that the Central Board of 
Workers’ Education is working under many limita- 
tions’ like a typical government organisation. It has 
an additional disadvantage of being located at a place 
other than the seat of the chairman. It suffers from 
initiative and dynamism. The regional boards in 
their respective areas are also not very creative and 
enthusiastic about the programmes and activities or- 
ganised by the regional workers’ education centres 
under their guidance. Similar is the condition of 
local boards, wherever they exist. The attitude sur- 
vey of the sample workers, trained under the scheme 
at both levels, viz., the regional and the primary 
units, has clearly indicated that, in general, the 
scheme of workers’ education is liked and consider- 
ed useful. Workers are favourably inclined towards 
the scheme, but have depicted that the implementa- 
tion of the scheme is not very satisfactory which 
affects the working adversely. Selection of worker- 
teachers depended on favouritism and nepotism. 
Teaching at both the levels was ineffective 
due to lack of temperament and aptitude of 
training staff, improper financial motivation and 
absence of missionary zeal in the staff, theory-ori- 
ented instead of practice-oriented teaching, attempt 
to reach targets usually fixed high, least consi- 
deration made to the difficulties of participants re- 
garding their long distance, low income and other 
disturbing environmental conditions. Similiar feelings 
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have also been expressed by the employers and the 
trade unionists. The study has indicated that the 
scheme is capable of creating favourable atmosphere 
for inculcation of psychological climate through right 
attitude and proper motivation towards work 
which will ultimately lead to higher productivity, 
provided the implementation is effective and whole- 
hearted cooperation of all concerned is secured. All 
those interested have pointed out the short- 
comings and weaknesses in the working of the 
scheme, while majority of them have opined very 
favourably towards the scheme regarding its ob- 
jectivity, utility and necessity to the working class. 
Workers’ education does play a very significant part 
in shaping one’s attitude towards work and 
creating efficiency and an urge to become 
useful and productive member to yield bet- 
ter returns to industry and ultimately, to 
himself, through earning more wages. Education, 
then, directly contributes qualitatively and finally 
leads to quantitative increase in his output. A num- 
ber of important suggestions have been given to 
improve the workers’ education scheme and hence 
to build up a productive worker. 


677. SINHA, R., The Economics of Education 
(with reference to the Five Year Plans of 
Bihar), Ph.D. Eco., Bih. U., 1967. 


The purposes of the study were: (i) to bring 
varied aspects of the economics of education in a 
closely knit theoretical framework, (ii) to study 
its implcations in relation to developing countries in 
order to fill the gap in knowledge in this aspect, 
(iii) to analyse educational development in Bihar 
during three Five Year Plans in terms of economics 
of education, and (iv) to draw policy conclusions 
from the analysis. 

The methodology of the study was both de- 
ductive and inductive. The data were collected from 
published and unpublished sources. The author put 
forward various concepts of economics of edu- 
cation, viz., education as investment or consump- 
tion, cost and returns of education, finance, produc- 
tivity of education, education and economic growth 
and impact of economic growth on education and 
also, the implication of the concepts on the deve- 
loping economics. A categorical study was made of 
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the outlays in education during the plan periods, 
and the amount and nature of expenditure incurred 
in each area of education in each of the plan periods 
were also studied. 


It was found that (i) the outlay on education 
during the four plans, in India, increased by 
about seven times in absolute terms, but it re- 
mained almost static and low in relative terms; (ii) 
in the First Five Year Plan, outlay of Bihar which 
was 8.6 percent of the total state plan outlay was 
given to education, and the actual expenditure was 
Rs. 763 lakhs of which more than four-fifths was 
incurred on general education and one-fifth on tech- 
nical education; Gii) the cost of education, including 
both the direct and indirect costs, rose from Rs. 7.05 
crores in 1950-51 to Rs. 12.16 croresin 1955-56; (iv) 
the outlay on education in Second Five Year Plan 
was twelve percent of the total plan outlay; (v) ele- 
mentary, university, cultural and miscellaneous edu- 
cation consumed 71.6 percent of the total plan ex- 
penditure in the Second Five Year Plan period and 
the rest was spent on secondary, social and techni- 
cal education, and more emphasis was given to 
general education than technical education; (vi) gov- 
ernment share in the total finance of education in- 
creased to three-fourths of the total expenditure; 
(vii) the productivity of primary education, measured 
in terms of input and output, was slightly negative 
during the second plan period; (viii) the producti- 
vity of the secondary education and college educa- 
tion was positive; (ix) the unemployment of edu- 
cated persons during second plan period increased 
substantially; (x) the outlay on elementary education 
during the third plan period doubled as compared 
to that of second plan; (xi) the per capita expendi- 
ture on education increased from Rs. 4.89 in 1960-61 
to Rs. 5.61 in 1963-64; (xii) during the third plan 
period, the productivity of elementary, middle, 
secondary and university education was nega- 
tive; (xiii) the progress of social education in the 
third plan was also negligible from the point of 
economic returns; (xiv) there had been no manpower 
planning in the state; (xv) the state income increased 
by sixtyfour percent, total cost of education by 288 
percent, per capita cost by 208 percent and enrol- 
ment by 163 percent during the three plans; and (xvi) 
greater outlay, in terms of percentage, had been 
made in the sectors of elementary and university 
education, in the fourth plan period. 
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Social and Adult Edueation 
A Trend Report 


S. KAPOOR 
M. L. SHARMA 


INTRODUCTION 


Education, in general, is a means of primarily 
‘enlarging and enlightening the mind’, to enable 
the individual to achieve a status so that he may be- 
come an effectively functioning individual for the 
maintenance of a modern social system which is 
fast giving way to highly industrialised urban 
complexes, where specialisation is increasingly affec- 
ting human life in every aspect, whereas adult 
education may be characterised as a part-time volun- 
tary effort on the part of the learner, under 
organised auspices, for persons beyond the compul- 
sory school age. The main objective of adult edu- 
cation is to make an effort in the direction of conscious 
movement which meets the challenge of this century 
for more capable, more stable and happier adults. 
The programmes of social and adult educa- 
tion include adult literacy, continuing educa- 
tion and extension programmes, i.e., all educa- 
tional activities intended for adults. Hence, 
adult education embraces a variety of activi- 
ties to which various labels such as ‘vocational’, 
‘nonvocational’, ‘liberal’, etc., have been attached. 
One fundamental purpose of adult education is 
eradication of adultilliteracy, where illiteracy, in any 
form, denotes a level of educational attainment 
inadequate to equip the adult to meet his responsi- 
bility as a worker, homemaker, and citizen in a 
democratic society, because it is the adult and not the 
child, who makes the decisions in a self-governing 
social order, Lack of education affects the role of 
the adult not only as a citizen, but as a parent and 
a homemaker as well. 
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HISTORY OF RESEARCH IN SOCIAL 
EDUCATION IN INDIA 


India has a long history of adult education. 
It existed even in ancient times in one form or 
the other. But little effort has been made to evaluate 
the efficacy of adult education programmes. Very 
few researches have been conducted in this area of 
social significance. The present review is based on 
only doctoral research and project research in the 
area of adult education in universities and specialised 
institutes. In India, research in this field first started 
when Gadgil (1945) worked on the ‘Problem 
of Lapse into Illiteracy’. But research in this area did 
not gain momentum. This pioneering work was 
followed by other research projects after a lapse 
of more than one decade, by Singh (1957) and Khan 
(1958), who undertook research projects on com- 
munication of ideas through adult education and 
the problems of social education. Ad hoc project re- 
search continued. Chaube (1963), Singh and Prasad 
(1965), Prasad (1967)and Dharm Vir (1968) under- 
took some studies on youth activities and literacy de- 
velopment and adult interests. After 1969, social educa- 
tion attracted the attention of quite a few researchers 
and research in the field of adult education gained 
momentum. Three research projects were under- 
taken in the same year (i.e., 1969). The first was on 
adult literacy at the Gandhian Institute of Educa- 
tion, the second, on adult vocabulary by Mallikar- 
junaswamy and the third, on evaluation and appraisal 
of the training programmes of social education 
workers by Ansari. This continued in 1970 when 
six studies were undertaken by Patel, Pal, Srivastava 
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and others in this area. Quite a few of these projects 
were in the area of tribal education. Prasad (1971) 
attempted an evaluation of literacy programmes from 
adult education and socio-economic development 
angles, whereas Srivastava and his associates (1971) 
studied the educational and economic conditions as 
employment conditions of eighteen tribes. From the 
research material available, it is quite obvious that 
there have not been consistent and continuous re- 
search efforts in the field of adult education. Gene- 
rally, ad hoe projects, and at times, projects leading 
to doctoral degrees have been undertaken. Conse- 
quently, it can be said that research work in this 
area of social significance is of very recent origin. 


NATURE OF RESEARCH 


Looking into the types of studies, i.e., from 
the angle of research designs and level of research, 
only six percent researches in this area fall in the 
category of experimental ex post facto research, 
whereas twentyeight percent of the total work is 
of descriptive, historical or diagnostic nature. The 
remaining sixtysix percent studies are either explo- 
ratory studies or surveys. Six percent studies have 
been conducted in an urban industrial setting, 
whereas twentyeight percent have been conducted in 
the rural areas. Only sixteen percent researches 
have been conducted on tribals and the remaining 
fifty percent projects on different regions as, for ex- 
ample, state level surveys. With regard to the 
tools and techniques used, questionnaires, in- 
terviews, historical and administrative documents 
have generally been used for collecting data. In a 
few cases, some research tools have been developed 
by researchers. 

Refined experimental studies using highly 
sophisticated designs have not been undertaken. 


A PEEP INTO RESEARCH FINDINGS 


Turning towards the areas of research in the 
field of adult education, one can think of about 
twelve different areas, viz., adult learning, motiva- 
tion to learn, attitude towards adult education, 
needs and interests, participations and participants, 
programmes and programme planning, administra- 
tion and management, methods, media and techni- 
ques of teaching, training and adult leadership, 
community education and community development, 
production of reading and teaching material, and 
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evaluation of effectiveness of adult education pro- 
grammes. The first project was conducted by 
Gadgil (1945) in the area of literacy programmes. 
He developed a test of reading and writing by which 
the lapse into illiteracy could be measured. The re- 
searcher reported a positive relationship between the 
sharp fall in the lapse into illiteracy and the pro- 
gressive increase of the standard in which a student 
leaves the school. Another significant finding was 
that it was necessary for a pupil to complete a four 
year course at school in order to ensure the retention 
of literacy throughout his later life. This study also 
revealed that in the majority of instances reading 
and writing habits studied by the researcher were 
neither developed nor maintained, and that the edu- 
cational efforts were wasted even though there was 
no actual lapse into illiteracy. Khan’s (1958) expe- 
riment revealed that even with a programme of hun- 
dred hours of instruction, there was danger of an adult 
student lapsing into illiteracy; to consolidate the 
gains of learning, at least ‘a total of 125 hours, follow- 
ed by self-education through a library, was needed 
and to which a minimum of seventyfive hours could 
be added for the requirements of social education. 
Gadgil (1945) reported that the incidence of lapse 
into illiteracy was specially high among the middle 
and backward classes, among the agriculturists and 
agricultural labourers and among the very poor 
ones. He also reported that the lapse took place due 
to disuse of abilities acquired in the school. Khan 
(1958) suggested, on the basis of his findings, that 
to maintain the interest of neoliterates efforts should 
be made to distribute literature in simple language 
on the topics of adult interest and at the same time, 
efforts should be made to set up research units at the 
state level which may undertake research in basic 
vocabulary of neoliterates and public opinion should 
be created in favour of social education, Singh 
(1957) probed into the problem of ‘Communication 
of Ideas Through Adult Education’ and analysed 174 
books and 304 films meant for neoliterate adults. He 
reported that adult education literature is one of the 
media of communication. Adult literature included 
books on history, social problems, agriculture 
and rural welfare, five year plans, health and hygiene, 
geography, science, general knowledge, biographies of 
famous poets and writers, folk literature, etc. In these 
books, values like unity, religious tolerance, socio-cul- 
tural synthesis, basic unity of all religions, civic res- 
ponsibilities, duties of citizens, need for education, etc., 
had been emphasised. He also found that an attempt 
had been made to develop an attitude against 
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superstition, magic and conservatism through this 
literature. This is the only study conducted in 
the area of methods, media and techniques of teaching 
up till now. Chaube (1963) made a survey of youth wel- 
fare programmes functioning in Uttar Pradesh and 
found that informal education should be emphasised 
for the benefit of the illiterate youth and dropouts 
through evening classes, continuation classes and 
other school classes offering not only literacy prog- 
rammes, but also vocational subjects, handicrafts, etc. 
He also reported that provision for earning while 
learning, should be made and compulsory national 
service scheme should be introduced to create social 
sensitiveness in the youth with the coordinated efforts 
of all the agencies, both at the official and non-offi- 
cial levels. 


Tn another study on educational benefits of 
youth clubs, Singh and Prasad (1965) found 
that the participants of those clubs gained edu- 
cationally in awareness, interest, acceptance, 
and knowledge and the gain increased with 
the increase of age. The educational attainment was 
higher in case of participants who came from 
farming families depending partly on business than that 
of those belonging to families engaged in service and 
business. Prasad (1967) made a survey of literacy in 
a village of Varanasi district and found that the 
percentage of literacy among men was fortyeight 
and among women, it was eleven only. He 
also reported that there was great enthusiasm among 
adults for literacy classes. Trivedi (1966) made an 
attempt to analyse critically, the social education prog- 
ramme and reported that each social education prog- 
ramme contained literary, social, cultural, scientific, 
aesthetic and agricultural activities for youth 
and women. The instructional materials used 
by the organizations were usually produced and 
provided by the State Social Education Committee. 
Impact of the programme was seen in the changed 
adult behaviour. Women did not seem to take advant- 
age of formal literacy classes. Nagappa (1966) made an 
exploration into the reading needs and interests of the 
adult neoliterates. His study revealed that the ‘story 
method’ of presentation of new ideas had a high appeal 
to neoliterates. Topics which neoliterates wanted to 
read included those about which they had some 
previous knowledge and which were concerned with 
their occupations, their relation to the government 
and animal husbandry, functioning of village pan- 
chayat, topics concerning the health of the family 
and community diseases. His study also revealed that 
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the reading interests of these neoliterates could be 
sustained more systematically by opening community 
literacy centres in various localities and supplying 
necessary materials. Dharm Vir (1968) undertook a 
study of the spare time interests of a dominant segment 
of Indian society, viz., Hindi speaking villagers, in 
eighteen districts and 150 villages spread over five 
Hindi speaking states. His study was mainly con- 
cerned with inventoried interests. These interests 
could be categorised in six areas, viz., (i) intellectual 
interests, (ii) social interests, (iii) religious interests, 
(iv) economic interests, (v) health interests, and (vi) 
recreational interests. The study revealed that age 
was not related to interests. The interest in social 
activities was found in almost all the age groups. 
Adolescents had secured the highest score in recrea- 
tional activities. Reading, radio listening, looking 
after animals and social service were most popular 
activities in different age groups. It was also found 
that with increase in age, the interest in reading in- 
creased, but interest in writing decreased. The study 
also revealed that the quantum of interest decreased 
to 71.5 percent in the young adult age groups (19-30 
years), whereas it remained at 74.1 and 74.9 percent in 
the adolescent and older adult age groups, respect- 
ively. Inverse relationship was reported between 
density of population and the quantum of interests in 
different Hindi speaking states. Mallikarjunaswamy 
(1969) worked on adult vocabulary and reported that 
the words which frequently occurred were useful to 
control the vocabulary, whereas the words which did 
not occur frequently, but commonly occured and were 
famifiar to the adult would be helpful to control the 
vocabulary of neoliterates. Srivastava’s work, (1970b) 
revealed that due to technological backwardness, 
educational development had been difficult to achieve. 
He also reported that the incidence of dropout was 
very high and attendance in adult classes was extre- 
mely low. He reported that teachers need more faci- 
lities to work efficiently and effectively. He 
further pointed out that high percentage of illiteracy 
makes it difficult to introduce and implement the 
developmental programmes. Another project on 
development needs of the tribal people (Srivastava, 
1970a) revealed that better education could lead to the 
betterment of their economic condition. Srivastava 
also reported that people had become conscious of the 
values of education. Lack of communication was a 
great impediment in the development of the tribal 
areas. Cooperative loan giving societies had proved 
a failure among these tribal people. Srivastava and 
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others (1970) found that the various developmental 
activities for the welfare of the tribals in the areas 
had been the major concern of the two main agen- 
cies, viz., the government and the Christian mission; 
both these agencies had been actively associated 
with the educational, economic and other develop- 
mental aspects of the tribals. Pal (1970) made compari- 
son between institutional and non-institutional far- 
mers’ training and educational programmes in rela- 
tion to knowledge, attitude and change in their be- 
haviour and found that the farmers who participated 
in the institutionalised and non-institutionalised 
programmes differed significantly with regard to the 
change in the knowledge related to package prac- 
tice. He also reported that caste was a significant 
correlate in the change of attitude towards farmers’ 
training and education programmes, whereas age 
was not found significantly correlated to changes in 
the behavioural component of the farmers of the 
treatment group, but negatively related to package 
practices. The survey conducted by Patel (1970) 
revealed that there had been three cadres of per- 
sonnel working for social education, viz., officers 
(Class I), supervisors (Class I, IIT) and field work- 
ers. Officers and supervisors usually participated 
more in entertainment activities and less in other 
activities and the majority of the personnel for social 
education opined in favour of change ‘in the then 
administrative set up. The proportion of women 
workers was not satisfactory in comparison to the 
number vf illiterate women. One significant finding 
reported by him was that regarding the programme 
of social education, there were different opinions 
about the very concept of social education; for some 
it was the teaching of 3 R’s, while for others it was 
education for social change. Only 38.5 percent of 
the social education workers were trained. About 
sixtyeight percent adults were not found cooperat- 
ing in the programme. Ansari (1969), in his analy- 
tical study of training programme for social educa- 
tion workers, found that about sixty percent time of 
the whole programme was allotted to theoretical 
work and the remaining forty percent was devoted 
to practical work. Ina project, “Voluntary Action for 
Adult Literacy’, conducted by the Gandhian Institute 
of Studies (1969) it was found that the level of lite- 
racy among adults rose from seven to nineteen per- 
cent after the establishment of adult literacy classes 
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in the villages concerned. 
GAPS AND PRIORITIES 


In gereral, the research studies conducted so 
far in the field of adult education have not contribu- 
ted much to the fund of knowledge in terms of 
theory. It isobvious from the above discussion that 
negligible research work has been done in quite 
a few significant areas of social education, namely, 
(i) methods, media and techniques of teaching; (ii) 
attitudes of adults and adult education personnel 
towards adult education programmes; (iii) level of 
motivation, among ‘adults, to learn; (iv) administra- 
tion and management of social education; (v) pro- 
duction of reading and teaching material; (vi) train- 
ing of adult education personnel and adult leader- 
ship; (vii) involvement of community in adult edu- 
cation programmes; (viii) adult learning and learn- 
ing models; (ix) adult students and their participa- 
tion in adult education programmes, etc. The area 
of evaluation of adult education programmes and their 
effectiveness remains neglected. Consistent research 
efforts are urgently needed in the direction of evolving 
models for literacy programmes. There is lack of 
experimentation in the area of adult education. More 
efforts should be directed towards research on me- 
thods, media and techniques of teaching and teach- 
ing aids. Libraries playa pivotal role in social and 
adult education programmes. Extensive and intensive 
surveys may be undertaken on libraries and their 
implications on adult education programmes. More 
sophisticated statistical research designs may be 
developed and used for research work to make the 
research findings more generalisable. The problem 
of methods of adult education is very significant and 
deserves consistent research efforts which may high- 
light the application value of different methods, 
Characteristics of adult students also demand our 
attention, Programmes and activities of adult educa- 
tion may be analysed in detail to make them more 
effective from the utilitarian point of view. Research 
on literacy programmes, adult learning models, 
methods, media and teaching techniques, production 
of reading and teaching literature, and achievement 
motivation levels of adults may be given priority. 
Emphasis should be on application value of research 
projects for the practitioners. 
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ABSTRACTS: 678-698 


678. AMBASHT, N. K., A Critical Study of Tribal 
Education (with special reference to Ranchi 
district), Ph.D. Anthrop., Ran. U., 1966. 


The study aimed at making a survey of the 
existing system of education in the tribal area of 
Ranchi district with a view to understanding the 
problems of education and gaining a sense of direc- 
tion for future. Intensive field study was done for 
the work. Questionnaire was used to measure the 
attitude, 


Some of the salient findings were that the family 
was the unit of education where education was impart- 
ed by imitation and association, At the adolescent 
stage education was imparted through some organised 
institutions, viz., Abors Molsup, Kuki Zwalbuk, 
Naga Morung, Oraon, Dhamkuria and Gitiora. 
Missionary institutions like G.E.L. Mission, S.P.G. 
Mission and the Roman Catholics started their efforts 
from 1852. Government came into the field of edu- 
cation in 1839 with the opening of Ranchi Zilla 
School. The school buildings were ill-built except for 
Mission and Seva Mandal Schools. There were some 
residential schools exclusively for the tribals. Scho- 
larships and stipends were awarded by Welfare and 
Education Departments. Among the Kharia students, 
tribal Christian teachers were most favoured. Among 
Mundas, tribal teachers were liked most; tribal 
Christian teachers were also liked by Oraon boys 
and girls. The reasons for popularity were 
cleanliness, capacity of narrating stories from 
Bible, loving and helpful nature, and speaking the 
same language of the students. Students did not like 
a teacher who did not belong to their community. 
Most of the teachers liked their place and the 
majority of them did not want to go to the city. The 
teachers rated the honesty of the local people as 
quite high. The majority of the teachers liked their 
Students ‘very much’, because they were tribals 
(62.7 percent). The tribal Christians (29.4 percent), 
were honest and faithful (84.3 percent) and obedient 
(86.3 percent). Almost all the teachers were in 
favour of visit of the inspecting authorities. Men and 
women had equal status in tribal society. The pro- 
gramme of social education in tribal areas was, by 
and large, the same as in non-tribal areas. The gene- 
tal emphasis was on folk dances, youth activities and 
literacy classes. It was found that the equipments 
of the social education centres, viz., musical instru- 
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ments, radios, etc., were considered to be the private 
property of the persons in charge of the centres, Eco- 
nomic reasons accounted for the reluctance of 
parents to send their wards to school since they 
would otherwise be helping them in household works. 
The number of schools were 2,124 for boys and sixty 
for girls. These schools were managed by agencies 
like Government, Missionary organisations and 
voluntary agencies, There were also Education Im- 
provement Plan Schools. Schools opened after 1954 
were called Education Improvement Plan Schools. 
The teacher-student ratio was 1:40 and sometimes 
it was even 1:75, There were many single teacher 
schools. Primary schoolshad normally no furniture 
and buildings. Wastage was quite high, even upto fifty 
percent at grade IV, in comparison tothe enrolment 
in grade I. The students had to learn as many as 
eight subjects. The medium of instruction was still 
a problem to be decided. The impact of education 
was, however, seen in a number of changes in idea- 
tional and material aspects of their culture, which 
they had adopted. The use of modern amenities, 
knowledge, and dress were the indicators of change in 
the tribal life. In the ideational aspects, the formal 
education had changed the attitude towards the way 
of life, the social aspiration and tribal culture. The 
students who had studied upto matriculation had 
imbibed many of the urban characteristics. Indisci- 
pline among students was spreading fast both at 
home and schools. The primarily agricultural class 
was becoming a service class. 


679. ANSARI, N. A., An Appraisal of the Train- 
ing Programmes for Social Education Workers 
in India, Ph.D. Edu., Del. U., 1969. 


The study aimed at investigating into the 
nature, aims and impact of training programmes for 
social education workers. 

The study was conducted on a sample of 271 
individuals, nineteen principalsdirectors of training 
centres, twentyfive officers in charge of social educa- 
tion of states and the union territories, six officers 
in charge of social education in the central ministry 
and 221 ex-trainees of these training centres. Data 
were collected through questionnaire, interviews, 
and from records and observation of training pro- 
grammes. 
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The findings of the study were: (i) the main 
objectives of the training course were to enable the 
social education workers to perform their duties 
efficiently with particular reference to supervision, 
technical guidance, planning, administration and co- 
ordination of programmes; (ii) the training pro- 
gramme included theory, individual study, library 
work, writing of term or special paper, symposia, 
seminars, panel discussions, study circles and trai- 
nees’ lectures, field visits and practical work and 
study tours; (iii) about sixty percent time was allot- 
ted to theoretical work and the remaining was de- 
voted to practical work; (iv) it was suggested both 
by the central and the state level officers that there 
should be proper liaison between the states and 
union territories on one hand and the training centres 
on the other; the need for proper coordination bet- 
ween the different departments dealing with social 
education at various levels within a state was also 
stressed; (v) twelve out of the fifteen ex-trainees con- 
sidered the training programme as ‘Good’ and 
thirteen out of the twentyone state level officers consi- 
dered the training programme as ‘Average’; and 
(vi) the ex-trainees, central and state officers regard- 
ed the various aspects of the training programmes 
andthe time allotted to them as satisfactory, but 
they felt that the practical aspect of the training 
programmes for block social education workers was 
not emphasised. 


680. CHAUBE, M., Youth Welfare Programme in 
India with special reference to Uttar Pradesh, 
Ph.D, Edu., Luc. U., 1963. 


The purpose of this study was to find out how 
youth welfare programmes were functioning and to 
plan for efficient programmes in line with the modern 
times. 


Studies related to youth welfare programmes 
in U.S.A., Germany, U.K., Russia and Japan were 
reviewed to get an idea of the nature of youth pro- 
grammes in these countries. To know about youth 
programmes in India, a questionnaire was designed 
and administered to a random sample of school- 
going and nonschool-going youth, their guardians 
and parents, and heads of youth organisations. 

The survey has revealed that (i) despite 
several committees and commissions, the central 
issue of locating problems in direct consultation with 
youth parents teachers, institutions and officers 
concerned had mostly remained unsolved; and (ii) 
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since the diagnosis of the problems and programme 
planning were inadequate, the achievement in that 
direction was also much less. The study suggested 
that (i) proper publicity to create a sense of urgency 
in all concerned be done; (ii) informal education 
should be emphasised for the benefit of the illiterate 
youths and dropouts through evening classes, con- 
tinuation classes and other school classes offering 
not only literacy programmes, but also having voca- 
tional subjects, handicrafts, etc; (iii) centres for 
vocational and educational guidance should be open- 
ed; (iv) freeships, scholarships, book aid and provi- 
sion for earning while learning should be made to 
give some economic aid to the youth; (v) compul- 
sory national service scheme should be introduced 
to create social sensitiveness in the youth; (vi) for 
the all-round development of the personality, health 
education, physical and recreational activities should 
be provided; (vii) on the organisational side, the 
involvement of trained people and nonofficials was 
considered to be useful and necessary; and (viii) the 
coordinated efforts of all the agencies, both official 
and nonofficial, was recommended for achieving 
better results. 


681. CHICKERMANE, D. V., An Experiment in 
Continuation Education for School Leavers 
after the Compulsory Education age limit of 
eleven, G. K. Institute of Rural Education, 
Gargoti, 1966. (NCERT financed) 


In this study a technique was tried out to 
educate children who leave school after grade IV 
and do not join upper primary schools but are em- 
ployed on farms or in shops during day time. 

A syllabus was drafted and five continuation 
education classes were started in five villages. Four 
of these were run by school teachers and one by a 
non-school teacher. The class run by the non-school 
teacher could not be continued for more than a 
month. The remaining four classes were run for 
a period of ten months. They had an average at- 
tendance of twenty boys between the age range 


twelve and seventeen, with an average age of thirteen. 


Most of these students worked on farms as labourers 
and came to attend classes in the evening. The 
curriculum was framed taking into account the 
needs of these children. It consisted of six subjects 
as under: (i) health and hygiene, (ii) business arith- 
metic, (iii) agricultural science, (iv) knowledge of 
our country, (v) village administration, and (vi) 
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general reading. The syllabus was divided into two 
parts, one part indicating the activities to be orga- 
nised and the other part, the knowledge content to 
be imparted in these classes. A subject was ordina- 
rily covered by fifteen to twenty activities. The 
activities included projects, studies, visits, prepara- 
tion of charts and filling outline maps. The sixth 
subject included books to be read by students for 
general reading. The teaching methods adopted in 
these classes were of the following type: (i) activities 
were to be organised and then followed up by dis- 
cussion and such activities would relate to visits to the 
post office, panchayat office and cooperative stores; 
(ii) a good deal of matter in health and hygiene, 
knowledge of India, and agricultural science were co- 
vered by visual aids and filmstrips projected through 
afilmstrip projector; and (iii) digests were prepared 
every month and these digests were studied by child- 
ren as testbooks. In all, four tests were used for 
evaluation. Of these, the first three were given on a 
quarterly basis and the results of error studies were 
used for further work on the deficiencies. Fourth 
test covered the whole syllabus. The scores on the 
fourth test, which was the final evaluation test, were 
analysed. 
It was noticed that students had an average 
score of sixty percent on the whole test. On the 
- basis of passing standard of thirtyfive percent, only 
sixteen percent of the students got less than thirty- 
five percent. The questions which had been omitted 
by students or were wrongly solved were further 
taken up for study and practice for one month in 
the next academic year. The final test given to the 
continuation education students was also given to 
students of grades V and VI for comparing the 
achievements. It was observed that students of grade 
VI in upper primary schools scored an average of 
about fortynine percent, while the mean score of the 
students of grade V was twenty percent. 


682. GADGIL, D. R., Investigation into the Pro- 
blem of lapse into Illiteracy in the Satara 
District, Gokhale Institute of Politics and Eco- 
nomics, Poona, 1945. 


The objective of this inquiry was to ascertain 
the minimum educational attainments needed to en- 
sure retention of literacy after leaving school. 

The term illiteracy was defined and a test of 
Teading and writing was constructed in Marathi by 
which the lapse into illiteracy was measured. The 
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test was found to be reliable and valid. The sample 
was made to cover ex-pupils of a period of twenty- 
five years and only such schools as had not changed 
their type during the period 1911 to 1936 were 
selected. As many as 2,678 persons, who had left 
the school in standards Il, IM or IV at any time 
during the period of 1911 to 1936, were selected 
from 104 villages of the Satara district. The reading 
and the writing tests were administered and by 
using a special scoring technique, the persons were 
classified as literate, semi-literate and illiterate. 
The factors responsible for lapse into illiteracy were 
also found out. 

The study revealed that single teacher schools 
and untrained teachers do not seem to contribute to 
problems of major importance. A sharp fall in the 
lapse into illiteracy and the progressive rise of 
the standard in which a student leaves the school 
show a positive relationship. The lapse into illiteracy 
is smaller when the age of leaving the school is higher. 
It is necessary for a pupil to complete a four-year 
course at schoo! in order to ensure the retention of 
literacy throughout his later life. It appears that 
in the majority of instances reading and writing 
habits are neither developed nor maintained and that 
the educational effort is considerably wasted even 
though there is not actual lapse into illiteracy. The 
incidence lapse into illiteracy is specially high 
among the so-called intermediate and backward 
classes, among the agriculturists and agricultural 
labourers and among the very poor. A lapse into 
illiteracy, when it takes place, does so within a 
comparatively early period after leaving the school. 
The lapse takes place due to nonuse of abilities ac- 
quired in the school. 


683. GANDHIAN INSTITUTE OF STUDIES, 
Voluntary Action for Adult Literacy, Vara- 
nasi, 1969. 


The aim of the investigation was to undertake a 
concurrent evaluation of the literacy project in 
action which was undertaken in the Gramdan 
Villages in each of the two districts of Darbhanga 
and Mirzapur. 

One hundred schools in each of the two dis- 
tricts served as sample of the study. Objective tests 
of literacy, reading speed, comprehension, and num- 
ber concept were administered to the children. The 
data collected thus were statistically analysed. 
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The findings of the study were: (i) the 
level of literacy among adults rose from seven per- 
cent to nineteen percent after the establishment of 
adult literacy classes in the villages concerned; (ii) 
reading comprehension and speed of learning show- 
ed a steady progress; and (iii) in comprehension, 
Darbhanga learners had a distinct edge over their 
counterparts in Mirzapur District, but no such dis- 
parity was evident in reading speed. 


684, KHAN, M. Z., The Problems of Social (Adult) 
Education in four Districts of Bombay-Karna- 
tak, Ph.D, Edu., Kar. U., 1958. 


The study examined the problems of social 
(adult) education in India with a view to suggesting 
ways to wipe out the illiteracy among adults. 

The data regarding problems of adult edu- 
cation were collected by participating in meetings of 
social education organisations and conducting ex- 
periments. Two experiments were conducted — one 
in the Sanskar Kendra at Belgaum for the benefit 
of a farmer and his adult interests, and another 
in a ‘Bidi’ factory at Dharwar for the benefit of a 
‘Bidi’ worker and his adult interests. Each of the 
experiments lasted for eight weeks. 

The experiments revealed that with a pro- 
gramme of hundred hours of instruction, there is a 
danger of an adult student lapsing into illiteracy. To 
consolidate the gains of learning, at least a total of 
125 hours followed by self-education through a 
library is needed. To this, we must add the require- 
ments of social education requiring at least seventy- 
five hours. Such a scheme, if implemented, will go 
a long way not only in making adults able to read 
and write, but it will also make them well informed 
citizens. On the basis of findings, it was suggested 
that mills and factories should permit working men 
and women to attend literacy classes for an hour 
a day during working hours as it will be difficult for 
them to attend after the day’s work. To maintain 
the interest of neo-literates, efforts should be made 
to distribute literature, in simple language, on topics 
of adult interest. Efforts should also be made to set 
up research units at the state level which may under- 


take research in basic vocabulary of neo- 
literates, and train teachers in the methodo- 
logy of teaching adults. Public opinion may be 


educated in favour of social education and efforts 
may be made to involve school and college students 
in the social education programme to meet the shor- 
tage of teachers or social education workers. 
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685. MALLIKARJUNASWAMY, M., Word List 
in Kannada for Neo-Literates, Mysore State 
Adult Education Council, 1969. (NCERT 
financed) 


The purpose of the work was to prepare a 
basic word list in Kannada to assist writers to develop 
textbooks and other reading materials for neo- 
literates. Word lists comprise two types of vocabu- 
lary, recognition vocabulary and reproduction voca- 
bulary. 

It was proposed to have two lists of words, 
one from the printed materials generally read by 
the neo-literates and another from the oral and writ- 
ten sources of neo-literates. On the basis of these 
two lists, it was proposed to prepare the ‘Basic 
Word List’. For purposes of the study, the recogni- 
tion literature included: (i) tried and tested text- 
books in use in primary and post-literacy classes, 
(ii) general literature and news sheets specially 
written for the use of the neo-literates as follow-up 
reading, and (iii) other forms of popular mass con 
muhication materials in the community. The scope 
oi the study related to the whole of Kannada speaking 
population of Mysore state including the different 
dialectal variations. The following printed mate- 
rials were selected for study : (i) textbooks of lite- 
racy classes (3), (ii) booklets of Adult Education 
Series (17), (iii) ““Belaku’’ (weekly edition 10) and 
(iv) radio broadcasts for villagers (scripts). Three 
textbooks in use for the teaching of literacy—alphabet 
chart, the primer and the reader — had also been 
included in the study. The folk songs and folk sto- 
ries were collected. A villager was asked to relate his 
activities from morning to evening on a particular 
day and name the persons whom he met and talked 
with. But a lot of persuasion was needed to make 
the adults write by way of showing them some 
of the samples previously collected and suggesting 
to them several subjects from which they could 
choose and write. 


Words were counted from all the sources 
separately, They were arranged in alphabetical order 
and their frequency was recorded. The familiarity of 
a word was denoted by its frequency count. The 
higher the frequency, the higher was its place in the 
Basic Word List. The words in the Basic Word List 
were arranged in four parts List. ‘A’ contained 500 
most frequently occuring words in Kannada: list ‘B’ 
included words with a frequency of more than ten 
in the collection; list ‘C included a further list of 
commonly occurring words having a frequency bet- 
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ween five and ten in the collection; and list ‘D’ was 
a supplementary list of words, which, although not 
occurring in any of the lists above, were deemed as 
sufficiently familiar words by the expert group. List 
‘A’ was proposed to be useful to control the voca- 
bulary and list ‘B’ would be helpful to control the 
vocabulary of literacy readers and follow-up lite- 
rature of the first stage of literacy. Lists ‘C and ‘D’ 
were additional lists to draw words when needed 
by writers of general reading materials for literates. 


686. NAGAPPA, T. R., Survey of Reading Needs 
and Interests of Adult Neo-literates in Mysore 
State, Mysore State Adult Education Council, 
1966. (NCERT financed) 


This study was undertaken to investigate into 
the reading needs and interests of the adult neo- 
literates. 

Four hundred and ten neo-literates drawn from 
the city districts of Mysore and Bangalore were in- 
terviewed. The selection of the districts was done 
randomly, A questionnaire consisting of three parts 
was prepared. The first part covered the general 
information regarding age, ge occupation, etc., the 
second consisted of eightytwo items covering a wide 
range of reading interests and the third part includ- 
ed a set of thirty preference cards. The data were 
statistically analysed. 

It is concluded that (i) there are small but 
Significant differences in the reading interests and 
needs of specific groups among the neo-literates and 
these differences are related to the occupations of 
different groups; (ii) women desire to read more 
material pertaining to their occupations as wife, 
mother and domestic worker, whereas agricultural 
workers like the books on farming; (iii) material on 
religion is liked by all groups and all ages and this 
appeal is more pronounced to a particular religion 
to which a particular locality belongs; (iv) younger 
and adolescent groups show greater preference for 
books on subjects like civics and government than 
the elders; (v) the reading interests of these neo- 
literates can be sustained more systematically by 
opening community literacy centres in various locali- 
ties and supplying the necessary material; (vi) lite- 
racy not only stimulates reading but also widens 
the scope of reading desires of the neo-literates: (vii) 
among topics, which a neo-literate wants to read first, 
are those about which he has some previous know- 
ledge which he has acquired through his occupational 
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experience or through other means of communication 
such as family conversation, public speech or religi- 
ous recitals, etc.; (viii) of appeal tohis reading needs 
are topics concerned with his occupation, his 
relations to government and his family and health; 
all topics about agriculture and animal husbandry 
have a high reading appeal to the neo-literates, the 
functioning of his village panchayats, taluka, district 
boards and his government with which every farmer 
is more and more involved, arouse his interest in 
reading about them; next in reading importance are 
topics concerning the health of his family and the 
diseases of his community; (ix) stories and novels 
have a high appeal to the neo-literates strongly in- 
dicating that the follow-up reading materials offerred 
to the neo-literates may extensively use the ‘story 
method’ of presentation of new ideas and attitudes 
instead of the ‘manual’ or ‘essay’ type presentation 
howsoever direct or complete the latter types may 
appear to be. 


687. NAGPAUL, H., A Sociological Analysis of 
Social Work in India with special reference to 
Social Work Education, Ph.D. Soc., Agra U., 
1972. 


The study undertook a sociological analysis 
of social work in India with special reference to 
social work education. 

The primary data were collected through par- 
ticipation for many years, as a social worker, as a 
social work teacher and as a social research coor- 
dinator. Systematic observation of Indian schools 
of social work was carried out for a period of five 
years. Also, structured interviews and informal dis- 
cussions were arranged. A detailed consideration 
of culture, societal context of social work, changing 
pattern of Indian society and sociological perspective 
of Indian social problems was made. With con- 
tinuing consideration on the development of higher 
education in India and the state of social sciences, 
the growth and development of social work educa- 
tion was analysed. 

The professional education of social 
work began with the establishment of a school 
of social work in Bombay in 1936. But ef- 
forts to organise short term courses in social 
work were being made since 1920. The main inspira- 
tion in organising formal training programmes 
came from western countries, particularly from the 
United States. For ten years, 1936-46, the Tata Insti- 
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tute was the only school imparting professional 
education in social work. In the next two decades 
(1947-67), the establishment of new schools were 
rapid, the number increased upto thirty. In 1950, 
the M.S. University of Baroda created a full-fledged 
faculty of social work to provide two years profes- 
sional training in social work. Imparting education 
in social work for effective professional practices has 
been stated as the major objective. To enable to 
participate responsibly in the developmental activi- 
ties and administration, and to train students in the 
methodology of social research and in the interpreta- 
tion of the welfare services as an important tool in 
the formulation of effective policies, were the other im- 
portant objectives. There are three components of soci- 
al work education—social work curriculum offered in 
the classroom, field work offered in a social agency and 
research experience provided by a combination of 
the classroom and field work agency. The curricu- 
lum includes anthropology, sociology, economics 
and history. It also includes developmental stages 
of human growth in different aspects. The other part 
of the curriculum includes considerations of social 
problems, programmes of welfare institutions to pre- 
vent, treat and control problems, and administration of 
welfare programmes, and curriculum dealing with me- 
thods of social work includes courses as social case 
work, social group work, community organisation, 
social welfare administration, social research and 
social action. The curriculum dealing with fields of 
social work normally introduced in the second year 
includes labour welfare, rural and community deve- 
lopment organisation, tribal welfare, medical and 
psychiatric social work, correctional work, family 
and child welfare, and welfare of the handicapped. 
Supervised field work is an integral part of the total 
social work training programme. The main aim here 
is to sensitize the students to human sufferings and 
to give them a deeper understanding of the theories 
learnt in the class. All schools of social work require 
the completion of a research project based on field 
investigation of a social problem or other related 
areas as one of the requirements for the master’s 
degree in social work, Formal education in social 
work is provided at the postgraduate level and 
at the undergraduate level it is utterly neglected. The 
schools of social work tend to make excessive use of 
foreign study material written by western scholars, 
especially American. The schools seem to have been 
given a greater autonomy in comparison to other 
units of our university. So far as organisation and 
administration of the schools are concerned, they 
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vary from private auspices independent- of any 
university to the faculty or departments under direct 
control of the university. The professionalism in 
social work is still in infancy in the country, but 
it is strongly felt that it has to be professionalised. 
The study is concluded with an overview on re- 
organising social work education in the perception 
of culture, social administration, leadership for 
manpower needs in social work and international 
cooperation in social welfare. 


688. PAL, R.S., A Critical Study of Farmers’ Train- 
ing and Education Programme in relation to the 
Changes in their Behavioural Components, 
Ph.D. Agri. Extn., IARI, 1970. 


The objectives of this research were : (i) to study 
the effectiveness of the farmers’ training and educa- 
tional programme, (ii) to explore the interrelation- 
ship among the farmers’ personal and situational 
characteristics and their behavioural components, 
(iii) to compare institutional and _ noninstitutional 
farmers’ training and education programme in rela- 
tion to knowledge, attitude and adoption behaviour, 
and (iv) to explore interrelationship among the far- 
mers’ personal and situational characteristics and 
their knowledge, attitude and adoption behaviour. 
It was hypothesised that (i) there will be changes 
among the behavioural components of the farmers 
due to farmers’ training and education programme; 
(ii) there will be greater difference in the changes 
among the farmers of the experimental group than 
among the farmers of the control group; and (iii) 
there will be significant differences among the changes 
in the knowledge, attitude and adoption behaviour of 
the farmers who participate in institutional farmers’ 
training and those who participate in noninstitu- 
tional farmers’ training. 

The study was conducted in two parts, the 
main part was an experimental study and the se- 
cond part an ex post facto research. Thesample for 
the first study consisted of eighty farmers (forty for ex- 
perimental group and forty for control group) and that 
for the second study, 120 farmers (sixty parti- 
cipated in institutional training and sixty in non- 
institutional training). The sample was a randomised 
sample of farmers of Agra district, U.P. The adop- 
tion quotient developed by Chattopadhyay (1963), 
was used to measure tlie adoption behaviour of 
the farmers. The independent variables and the per- 
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sonal and situational characteristics were measured by 
techniques and measures developed by Pareek and 
Trivedi (1963). Farmers were personally interview- 
ed by the researcher before and after the programme 
with the help of prelisted, preconstructed measures 
and schedules. Zero order correlation and t test 
were the statistical techniques. used. 

The study revealed that (i) before and after 
the interpretation, extrapolation behaviour, attitu- 
des, adoption of package practices differed signifi- 
cantly among the experimental group as well as cont- 
rol group participants; (ii) age was not found 
to be significantly correlated with the changes in the 
behavioural components of the farmers of the treat- 
ment group, but negatively related to package 
practices, whereas age, education, social parti- 
cipation, family size, socio-economic status, land 
Owning, occupation and material possessions were 
not significantly related to the changes in behavioural 
components of the farmers of control groupand the 
same were prositively and significantly correlated with 
the extrapolation behaviour of the farmers; (iii) the 
farmers who participated in the institutionalised and 
noninstitutionalised programmes differed signifi- 
cantly with regard to the change in the knowledge 
related to package practices (wheat and bajra), 
attitude towards farmers’ training and education 
Programme and adoptionof package practices for 
wheat and bajra; (iv) age and farm power were 
not significantly correlated to the changes in 
knowledge, attitude and adoption behaviour of the 
farmers, and caste was a significant correlate in the 
change of attitude towards farmers’ training and 
education Programmes; (v) social participation, 
family size, socio-economic status were significant 
Positive correlates of knowledge about package prac- 
tices and attitude towards farmers, training and 

_ education programme; and (vi) occupation of the 
farmers was negatively and significantly correlated 
with the knowledge of package practices, 


689. PATEL, RB., A Critical Study of Social 


Education in the State of Gujarat, Ph.D. Edu., 
SPU, 1970. 


The aims of this investigation were: (i) to 
study the historical aspects of social education 
movement in Gujarat State; (ii) to study the present 
Position of the state social education programme; 
(üi) to have information regarding institutions work- 
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ing for this cause, and various methods of work; 
and (iv) to study public opinion about the present 
and future programmes vf social education. 


To evaluate the present programme, both 
historical and normative survey methods were adopt- 
ed in this study. A questionnaire and an opinion- 
naire were prepared to collect the data. All such 
centres that conducted social education programmes 
were surveyed through field work and analysis of 
relevant literature in the form of reports of com- 
mittees at state and national levels. The percentage 
of the opinions was calculated to find out facts about 
the subject. Graphical presentation was also used. 
A criterion tool was constructed by the investigator 
which was used to interpret the analysed data. 

The study revealed that there were three cadres 
of personnel working for social education: they 
were officers (class I), supervisors (class II, I) and 
field workers. The proportion of literate women 
workers was not satisfactory in comparison of the 
number of illiterate women. The’ socio-economic 
conditions of the workers were not satisfactory. Fa- 
cilities in social education were inadequate. The 
officers and supervisors usually participated more 
in entertainment activities and less in other activi- 
ties. Mere than eightyfive percent of the field per- 
sonnel were not encouraged to develop their knowledge 
of social education. The majority of the personnel 
for social education opined in favour of change in 
the present administrative setup. Regarding the 
programme of social education, there were different 
opinions about the very concept of social education; 
for some, it was teaching of 3R’s while for others, it 
was education for social change. About 95 percent of 
the institutions were meant for men only and 5 per- 
cent for women. Majority of them (93 percent) 
were being managed by the primary schools 
and the rest by secondary schools (2.3 per- 
cent) or village panchayats (1.4 percent) or 
voluntary organizations (3.3 percent). Majority of 
the literacy classes (71.5 percent) did not have 
any clear-cut objective. Only 48 percent classes had 
necessary furniture. The total number of publica- 
tions brought out by social education committee 
was 87 books, 1,000 posters and two periodicals. 
For the purpose of diffusion, 2 radio talks, 54 lec- 
tures and 101 other programmes were arranged. 
Director of education was the controlling authority 
for the budget of state social education committee. 
The estimated expenditure for eradicating the illi- 
teracy among adults was Rs. 11,75,29,064. Wastage 
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in social education was to a great extent the major de- 
ficiency in these programmes. During 1948-68, it was 
42.8 percent for men and 70.7 percent for women. 
The adults not cooperating with the programmes 
were 68.2 percent. About 55.7 percent of men and 
86.6 percent of women were not attending the classes 
regularly. In all 70.9 percent adults were successful 
in the examination. Only 38.6 percent of the social 
education workers were trained. 


690. PRASAD, H., Literacy and Development, 
Gandhian Institute of Studies, Varanasi, 1967. 


The . objectives of the study were (i) to as- 
certain existing levels of literacy and pattern of lite- 
racy among the villagers, (ii)to motivate them for 
literacy, and (iii) to find out the possibility of start- 
ing future literacy programmes. 

One village in Varanasi district was taken as 
a sample. This village was connected with Varanasi 
city by road. It had good means of transport 
and communication. Census type survey was con- 
ducted to collect detailed information about the 
inmates of the village. The information was recorded 
on specially prepared schedules. 

The study revealed that (i) the precent- 
age of literacy among men was 48 and women 11 
only; (ii) percentage of literacy was higher among 
high caste people but the level was not beyond 
junior high school in most cases; (iii) there were not 
many people among literates who were employed; 
(vi) thirtyseven percent of the people among lite- 
rates were meaningfully employed; (v) abject poverty, 
backwardness, etc., were the reasons for illiteracy; 
and (vi) great enthusiasm was evinced by adults for 
literacy classes. 


691. PRASAD, H., Adult Education and Socio- 
Economic Development—Evaluation of the 
Literacy Scheme in Gramdhani Villages of 
Mirzapur, U.P., Gandhian Institute of Studies, 
Varanasi, 1971. 


The investigator sought to study how the literacy 
programme was functioning and to find out how lite- 
racy knowledge was used by neo-literates. 

A sample of seventyeight schools was selected by 
the method ofstratified random sampling, and the 
respondents on purposive basis. Different types of 
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schedules were used to elicit information. Of the 
1676 adults enrolled, 1421 took the examination and 
1258 passed the examination successfully. 

The findings were: (i) the literacy percent- 
age has gone up from four to nine in cer- 
tain areas in Duddhi Tehsil; (ii) there is an 
awakening for education among adults; (iii) the lite- 
racy knowledge of agriculture, health, credit, etc., 
are not fruitfully utilised by the people; (iv) adult 
women are lagging behind men in their enthusiasm 
for education; and (v) neo-literates have lesser func- 
tional knowledge than their primary school was 
counterparts. 


692. SINGH, B. Q., The Communication of Ideas 
through Adult Education in India, Ph.D. Soc.. 
Bom. U., 1957. 

This study probed into some of the social im- 
plications of spreading mass literacy and education 
in India and ideas communicated through the media 
of adult education and mass communication operat- 
ing in the country. 

Data and information were. collected from 
books, articles and reports on various aspects of 
communication and adult education. A perusal of 
the synopses and commentaries of all the documen- 
tary films released by the Films Division of the Gov- 
ernment of India was done. One hundred and seventy- 
four books for neo-literate adults were analysed and 
304 films were scrutinised to make an appraisal of 
the content. 


The focus on the social implications of adult 
education in India revealed that adult education in- 
cludes social, cultural, civic, vocational, health and 
parental education. One of the tasks of adult educa- 
tion is to provide literacy. The historical review of 
the adult education movement in India revealed 
that this movement had gained adequate momentum 
after independence. One of the media of communi- 
cation of ideas is adult education literature. A sur- 
vey made by Jamia Millia in 1956, revealed that 
books for neo-literates covered subjects like history, 
biographies, introduction to famous books, 
famous poets and writers, folk literature, so- 
cial problems, civic, five year plans, occupations, 
agriculture and rural welfare, health and hygiene, 
geography, science, general knowledge, sports and 
games, The values that are repeatedly stressed in 
these books, have been unity, religious tolerance, 
socio-cultural synthesis, basic unity of all religions, 
joint family tradition, civic responsibilities, duties 
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of citizens and need of education. The literature 
also tried to develop an attitude against superstition, 
magie ahd conservatism. The films produced by 
the Films Division covered various aspects of In- 
dian life. The scrutiny of the films revealed that 
there were ten groups of films, according to their 
contents, and most of them were informative. Press 
and radio were important mass media of communica- 
tion in adult education. It was observed that Gan- 
dhian ideology was a common item for both radio 
and films. 


693. SRIVASTAVA, L. R. N., Utilisation of 
Financial Assistance by Tribal Students, Tri- 
bal Education Unit, NCERT, New Delhi, 1970. 


The objectives of the present study were: (i) 
to study the different financial assistance schemes 
undertaken by the state governments and union 
territory administrations, (ii) to study the relative 
usefulness of the two categories of financial assist- 
ance—cash and kind—meant for pre-matric tribal stu- 
dents, (iii) to gauge the extent of utilisation of sche- 
mes of financial assistance given by the governments 
to the scheduled tribe students, and (iv) to study 
the factors responsible for nonutilisation or mis- 
utilisation, if any, of financial assistance. The study 
hypothesised that (i) schemes of cash and kind are 
complementary and supplementary to each other, 
(ii) proper criteria for selection of students are essen- 
tial prerequisites for the successful implementation 
of the schemes, (iii) timely disbursement of benefits 
minimises, to a large extent, the possibility of mis- 
utilisation, (iv) adequacy of amount and quantum 
of benefits are important factors for the success of 
the schemes, (v) follow-up of the schemes is essen- 
tial for the success of the schemes of financial assist- 
ance of both the types. 

The universe of this exploratory and diagnos- 
tic study comprised the pre-matric tribal students, 
the officers connected with the schemes and the 
heads of the educational institutions and boarding 
houses of the sample states of Assam, Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh, and the union territory of Tripura. On the 
basis of stratified sampling, a sample of two dis- 
tricts each from the sample states and one from the 
union territory, having the highest percentage of 
tribal population, all the subdivisions in the sample 
districts being included, was drawn. A sample of 
thirtysix blocks was further drawn from the sample 
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subdivisions and from each sample block twenty per- 
cent of middle high andlor higher secondary schools 
was drawn. The system of giving weightage was follow- 
ed so as to make a representative sample of pre-matric 
tribal students out of the universe. A total number 
of 660 tribal students was thus selected and inter- 
viewed from the Khasi, Garo, Munda, Oraon, Ho, 
Good, Bhil and Tripuri tribes. Interview guides, sche- 
dules, questionnaires, and participant and nonpar- 
ticipant observations were the tools and tech- 
niques used. The primary data resulted from inter- 
viewing the sample pre-matric tribal students and 
the officers connected with the different schemes. 
Relevant secondary data were collected from the 
official records of the sample states, districts, sub- 
divisions, blocks and schools. 


The findings of the study reveal that (i) the 
cause of tribal education is to be promoted in order 
to help the tribal students to meet a part of the ex- 
penditure on education; (ii) all the sample states lay 
more emphasis on schemes providing assistance in 
cash; schemes inkind are also operating in Madhya 
Pradeshand Tripura; (iii) majority of the officers 
favour the introduction of both types of schemes, 
but prefer the former in secondary schools and 
the latter in primary schools; (iv) the recipients 
should be given a choice in selecting the type 
of assistance; (v) in case of choice, one-third of the 
students prefer assistance in cash; (vi) assistance 
given to the tribal students is inadequate; (vii) in many 
hostels there is shortage of space and furniture; 
lack of medical care, recreational facilities, and above 
all, an atmosphere conducive to studies; (viii) the 
criterion of merit-cum-means for awarding financial 
assistance is, in general, followed; (ix) the implemen- 
tation of the criteria fixed for disbursement is be- 
ing done by committees existing in different names in 
different states, which is only partly satisfactory 
and partly unsatisfactory; (x) there is a need for 
suitable agency for proper implementation of the 
criteria; (xi) annual and quarterly receiving of instal- 
ments of assistance is more frequent; (xii) in case 
of delay, some. students take loan, though majority 
of them fall back upon the family resources; (xiii) 
delay in disbursement tells upon the initiative of the 
tribal students for education and it defeats the very 
purpose of financial assistance; (xiv) delay is more 
atthe district and state levels; (xv) delay also leads 
to misutilisation of financial assistance by students, 
poor attendance and poor educational performance; 
(xvi) in the absence of prescribed rules for utilisation 
of the amount, it is jointly spent by students, parents 
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and relatives; the students want to spend the amount 
on two major items, namely, education and 
clothes, yet one-fifth of them, spend it on non- 
educational items; (xvii) delay and untimely dis- 
bursement, lack of follow-up and supervision, lack 
of awareness, poverty and backwardness are major 
reasons for misutilisation of financial assistance, which 
may be remedied by giving proper publicity and 
financial assistance ` to the schemes of education 
and creating awareness for education among the tribal 
people; (xviii) except Assam, the rest of the sample 
states do not utilise the funds; (xix) the ‘tribal stu- 
dents who get assistance do better in their studies; 
(xx) the negative impact is that a sense of depend- 
ence on state resources is growing, resulting in large 
number of dropouts if the assistance is discontinued 
sometime; (xxi) not even a single state has so far 
followed up the scheme, nor has any one of them any 
programme of doing so; and (xxii) government 
agency taking follow-up action is needed. 


694. SRIVASTAVA, L. R. N., Developmental 
Needs of the Tribal People, Tribal Education 
Unit, NCERT, New Delhi, 1970a. 


The present study aimed at identifying the 
developmental needs of certain tribal communities 
with a view to providing base material for planning 
and administration of welfare schemes. 

Among the tribal people the largest concen- 
tration of shifting cultivators is in Assam and that 
of permanent cultivators is in Bihar. Therefore, 
Assam and Bihar were selected for the study. Since 
the highest percentage of shifting cultivators are 
among the Garo of Assam and of permanent culti- 
vators among the Santal of Bihar, the Garo and the 
Santal were selected for the study. A hundred fami- 
lies in twelve villages, six each from the two dis- 
tricts in Assam and Bihar, were sampled 
out for intensive study. Data were collected 
by actual field work for a period of more than 
three months, with the following categories of deve- 
lopmental needs: (a) agricultural, (b) industrial, (c) 
audit needs, (d) social, medical and communication- 
al, (e) educational, and (f) political needs. Intensive 
study of the problems relating to these needs and 
the means of their satisfaction in the context of 
local, social and geographical conditions was made. 
Interview with distr ct and block officials, villagers and 
other social workers, schedules of relevant records 
at district and block levels, participant and non- 
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participant observation, were the tools and techni- 
ques used. 

The findings of the study revealed that (1) the 
Garo, a matrilineal and matrilocal society practis- 
ing shifting cultivation, have problems different from 
those of the Santal who are patrilineal, patrilocal 
and who practise permanent cultivation; (2) in Santal 
Pargana, the landed property is , fragmented while 
in Garo Hills it is not; (3) the problems of defore- 
station, soil erosion and low yield are more acute 
in Garo Hills; (4) the main crop grown in the two 
areas is paddy; (5) single cropping is done in Santal 
Parganas while in Garo Hills, single mixed cropp- 
ing is done; (6) agricultural production in the two 
areas is insufficient due to nature of the soil, use of 
traditional tools and implements, lack of proper irri- 
gation facilities, and not using improved seeds and fer- 
tilizers; (7) proper education of the people for prac- 
tising terrace cultivation is needed; (8) people have 
to depend on other means of livelihood for nearly 
five to six months in a year; (9) better education 
can lead to the betterment of the economic condi- 
tion, both being complementary to each other; (10) 
people have become conscious of the value of edu- 
cation; (11) irregular disbursement of various finan- 
cial assistance defeats the very purpose of providing 
them; (12) in the field of political organisation, 
there is conflict between the traditional system and 
the new emergent leadership in Santal Pargana, while 
in Garo Hills such conflict is absent; (13) commu- 
nication is a big impediment in the development of 
the tribal areas; (14) the vast potentiality for fruit 
gardens in Garo Hills is not being properly utilised 
in the absence of preservation centres and process- 
ing factories; (15) indebtedness is a serious problem 
in Santal Pargana, while the Garo society has not 
yet been infected with the money lenders; (16) co- 
operative loan giving societies have proved a failure 
among these tribal people; (17) drinks have a vital 
role in their social system and therefore, prohibition 
cannot be enforced; and (18) extension of medical 
facilities as well as health and nutrition programmes 
need great attention. 


695. SRIVASTAVA, L. R. N., Identification of 
Educational Problems of the Saora of Orissa, 
Tribal Education Unit, NCERT, New Delhi, 
1970b. 


The present study tried to identify the educa- 
tional problems of the Lanjia Saora areas of Orissa 
under five major dimensions: (i) educational admin- 
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istration, (ii) medium of instruction and mother- 
tongue, (iii) wastage and failure, (iv) social and eco- 
nomic problems affecting education, and (v) causes 
of illiteracy. 


The sampling of tribe, district and blocks 
was purposive, while that of villages and respon- 
dents was random. Thirtysix percent of the total 
number of villages in the district of Ganjam having 
lower primary, upper primary or secondary schools 
in six blocks were selected randomly, four of them 
being taken from Saora areas and two from non- 
Saora areas, The four categories of respondents in- 
terviewed for this study were students, parents! 
villagers, teachers and officers. During the course of 
the study, data were collected on different significant 
aspects of educational,socio-economic and cultural 
problems of the tribal life. Questionnaires, sche- 
dules, interview, study of relevant records at the 
state, district, block, village and school levels and 
observation were the tools and techniques used. 
Data were statistically analysed. 


The findings of the study reveal that (i) the 
Lanjia Saoras are cut off from the mainstream of 
Indian life and culture and thus live in isolation 
and retain most of their traditional and cultural traits; 
(ii) due to their technological backwardness, educa- 
tional development has been difficult to achieve; 
(iii) there are a few agencies which provide the 
Opportunity to the Saoras to come in contact with 
the outsiders and bring about change in them, but 
without any appreciable result; (iv) inspite of the 
educational facilites provided by the tribal and rural 
welfare department of the Government of Orissa, 
progress made in the promotion of education among 
the Saoras is not satisfactory; (v) teaching through 
Oriya leads to inferior educational performance 
because most of the Saoras do not know Oriya, yet 
they are willing to learn the language only because 
of its practical use in daily life; (vi) the Saora area 
needs more upper primary, middle and high schools in 
comparison to the lower primary; (vii) the progress 
of primary education is hindered by administrative 
problems suchas lack of school buildings, school 
Management, trained teachers, teaching materials and 
Proper inspection of schools; the major hindrance 
is inaccessibility of the Saora villages; (viii) teachers 
need to be given better facilities to work more effi- 
cently; (ix) the Supply of reading and writing materials 
to the Saora student is unsatisfactory; (x) wastage 
and stagnation are two major problems; (xi) the in- 
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cidence of dropout is very high since the Saora 
student has to help his parents in economic and other 
walks of life while the non-tribal students are in a 
better position in this respect; (xii) economic hard- 
ship is one of the main causes of educational back- 
wardness of the Saora people; (xiii) high percentage 
of illiteracy makes it difficult to introduce and im- 
plement any development programme; (xiv) 
attendance in adult classes is extremely poor; 
(xv) lack of motivation among the adults 
is one of the major problems; (xvi) in the 
present circumstances, the Saoras are techno- 
logically backward, firmly bound down to their tra- 
ditional ethos and norms and are being exploited. 
Mere opening of a few primary schools will not 
mean much, rather the problems of educational 
development among Lanjia Saoras are to be perceiy- 
ed in the right perspective and programmes be 
chalked out taking into account the conditions pre- 
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696. SRIVASTAVA, L. R. N., LAL, A. A. C., 
PRASAD, S., LAL P., and AV ASTHY, 
B. P., An Integrated and Comparative Study 
of a Selected Tribal Community living in Con- 
tiguous Areas, Tribal Education Unit, 
NCERT, 1970, 


The purpose of the study was to find out as 
to how and why the same tribal community living 
in contiguous areas, in two bordering states, almost 
similar in ecological, economic and social conditions, 
and with the same type of welfare schemes operat- 
ing in their areas, do not show the same degree of 
response, do not derive equal benefits from them 
and do not attain equal levels of development. The 
study also aimed at providing an insight into the 
working of the various agencies and their relative 
success and failure in the fields of their activities, 
particularly in the field of educational development. 

The sampling of the contiguous area, district, 
subdivisions, blocks and villages, was purposive. The 
contiguous areas selected for this study were Gulma 
subdivision of Ranchi district in Bihar and Jashpur 
subdivision of Raigarh district in M.P. Twenty 
percent of the total number of households in three 
villages in each block of a subdivision were studied. 
The respondents consisted of the government offi- 
cials, local leaders, officials of the Christian missions 
and employees of the Adimjati Seva Mandal and 
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Kalyan Ashram. Data gave information about dif- 
ferent aspects of development. Questionnaires, 
schedules, interviews, both group and individual 
case histories, participant and nonparticipant ob- 
servations, and study of relevant records were the 
tools and techniques used. Data were then tabulated 
and analysed. ` 

Findings of the study reveal that (i) con- 
sidering the relative position of the people in the 
contiguous area with regard to their economy, 
education, employment, political awareness and ex- 
ploitation, Jashpurnagar’ block in Raigarh is more 
progressive than Dumri block in Ranchi, (ii) the 
various development activities for the welfare of the 
tribal people in the contiguous area have been the 
major concern of the two main agencies, the gov- 
ernment and the Christian mission, (iii) both these 
agencies have been actively associated with the edu- 
cational, economic and other areas of development 
of the tribal people. 


697. SRIVASTAVA, L. R. N., PRASAD, S., 
GUPTA, S. V., LAL, A. A. C., AMBASHT, 
N. K., LAL, P., and AVASTHY, B. P., Edu- 
cational and Economic Condition and Ém- 
ployment Position of Eighteen Tribes, Tribal 
Education Unit, NCERT, 1971. 


The study intended to collect data on 
education, economic conditions, and employment 
position of a cross-section of the tribal people selec- 
ted from different strata of development. 

The tribes of Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and 
Orissa were sampled into two groups. The ex- 
tremely under-developed group comprised the Juang, 
Asur, Birhor, Baiga, Sauria Paharia, Korwa, 
Koya, Abujhmarhia, Kutia Kondh, and the semi- 
developed or developed group comprised the Gond, 
Munda, Oraon, Pradhan, Mirdha, Halba, Bhuiyan, 
Ho and Raj Gond. The study covered only three tri- 
bes in each of the two categories having a sizeable 
population. The total number of sample villages was 
259. As many as 241 primary schools, 187 middle 
schools and ninetyfive high|higher secondary schools 
were studied. Out of the respondents, there were 
101 government officials, 233 local leaders and 356 
teachers. Data collection involved gathering inform- 
ation about different tribes, total population figures 
of the sample villages, the enrolment figures of sche- 
duled tribe students, percentage of literacy with edu- 
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cational levels, different aspects of financial assistance 
given to the tribal students, occupational classifica- 
tion of the sample tribes along with the educated un- 
employment figures, Interview schedules, questionnai- 
res and official records at various levels were the tools 
and techniques used. Scores were then worked out 
to determine the levels of development of the tribes. 

The findings of the study reveal that (i) the 
scores of Halba and Pradhan being 34.64 and 27.70, 
respectively, they can be considered as educationally 
more developed than the general rural population 
of India; (ii) the Baiga, Gond, Sauria Paharia, 
Korwa, Kutia Kondh, Koya and the Birhor are at 
extremely low levels of educational development; 
(iii) the scores of other tribes are less than that of 
the Indian rural population; (iv) the sample tiibes 
are ina relatively better position, as regards educated 
unemployment, in comparison to the Indian rural 
population; (v) among the Birhor, Abujhmarhia, 
Koya and Kutia Kondh, there is no educated un- 
employment because there are no educated persons 
among them in the sample villages; (vi) the ranking 
Obtained in relation to the generals level of develop- 
ment of the tribes is in conformity with the classi- 
fication of tribes in different categories of develop- 
ment;and (vi) those tribes which rank high, obvi- 
ously need lesser assistance for their development 
than those who are at the lower levels. 


698. TRIVEDI, R. S., A Critical Survey of Social 
Education Programmes and Procedures in 
Kaira District, M. B. Patel College of Edu- 
cation, Vallabh Vidyanagar, 1966. (NCERT 
financed) 


The purpose was to make a survey of social 
education programmes and activities undertaken by 
various voluntary and official agencies in the Kaira 
district of Gujarat. 

A cross-section of villages inall the ten talu- 
kas of Kaira district was taken by random sampling. 
In each taluka, a minimum of three villages was 
selected for intensive study. These villages were 
selected on the criterion of their being developed, 
semi-developed and underdeveloped. The tools were 
questionnaire, seminar and field work including in- 
terviews. Sixty questionnaires were sent to the vari- 
ous institutions and officers concerned in the district, 
and responses to thirtyseven questionnaires were re- 
ceived. 
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The analysis revealed that each social educa- 
tion programme contained literary, social, cultural, 
scientific, aesthetic and agricultural activities 
and activities for youth and women. These 
‘activities were generally organised by youth clubs, 
Mahila Mandals, government and semi-government 
bodies and field workers. The usual staff employed 
in each programme on behalf of the government was 
the district development officer, the taluka develop- 
ment officer, the education officer, the mukhya sevika, 
the gram sevak or sevika. According to the taluka 
development officer, the abolition of separate posts for 
males and females (which previously existed) had ad- 
versely affected the programme. The grant to volun- 
tary organisations had been reduced from fifty per- 
cent to twenty percent and this reduction had affec- 
ted the programme adversely. In order to make up 
for the deficit, the voluntary organisations arranged 
various programmes to raise funds and this deterred 
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them from making a concentrated effort in further- 
ing social education programme. The active centres 
were mostly situated in the towns with a semiurban 
complex, where the headquarters of social edu- 
cation programmes were located. The personnel in- 
volved in the programmes were trained. No volun- 
tary organisations worked exclusively for social 
education programmes. The instructional material 
used by the organisations was mostly that produced 
by the State Social Education Committee., Eleven 
institutions had undertaken follow-up work to pre- 
vent the neo-literates from sliding back into illiteracy. 
Impact of the programme was seen in the changed 
adult behaviour. Shortage of workers, local disputes, 
and want of proper leadership were the main diffi- 
culties in organising the education programme. Adult 
education and literacy classes were run by primary 
school teachers. Women did not seem to take the 
advantage of formal literacy classes. 
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Edueational Surveys 
A Review 
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National surveys of education have come to 
precede all educational planning activities in a large 
number of countries. It is axiomatic that the existing 
status of educational programmes should be regu- 
larly appraised so as to improve upon them and to 
project plans for future development. This need is 
further magnified in India because of the geographical 
vastness and cultural and linguistic heterogeneity. 

Further, India has set before herself the formi- 
dable task of providing free and compulsory educa- 
tion for all the children of the country. Educational 
surveys can help expedite the achievement of this ob- 
jective by presenting to the administrators a general 
vista of the leeway to be covered in this direc- 
tion. And, with the results of such surveys before 
them, the policy makers can proceed with greater 
clarity and specificity in designing their plans of 
action. Also, the unprecedented and imbalanced ex- 
pansion of educational facilities during the post- 
independence period has made educational surveys 
of great value to educational planners. 


Educational survey is a general name for all 
research activities which aim at collecting data about 
various aspects of the educational programme and 
the related policies and procedures. The data might 
pertain to location and utilisation of educational 
facilities, curricular programmes and instructional 
methods, textbooks and other instructional mate- 
rials, school personnel, innoyation practices, cost of 
education, school buildings, etc. 


In India, systematic educational surveys had 
been a comparatively late development. Educational 
surveys began to play their due role in national 
planning only with the conduct of the first ‘All-India 
Educational Survey’ in 1957-59. Among the earlier 


attempts, pioneering works by J. P. Naik and R. V. 
Parulekar would stand out as important. In 1939, 
J. P. Naik conducted a survey ofa taluka in Dhar- 
war district and one in Kolhapur district, later on. 
In 1945, Parulekar and his associates made a survey 
covering the Rajapur taluka of Ratnagiri district 
and revealed important facts about villages as edu: 
cational units. Under the supervision of Parulekar, 
two more surveys were conducted by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay in the districts of Ratnagiri and 
Kolaba. Apart from these regular surveys, several 
stray efforts were also made in different parts of the 
country. As early as 1922, a survey was conducted 
in Mysore state to find out the provision of educa- 
tional facilities in three population slabs. The survey 
conducted by Kini in 1927-28 studied the provision 
of educational facilities in three different areas with 
reference to seventeen community groups. There- 
after, two studies were conducted regarding lapse 
into illiteracy — one in Myadi taluka of Mysore 
state and the other in the Satara district of Bombay 
state. Education of backward classes was studied in 
the districts of Thana, West Khandesh, Nasik, 
Panchmahal, Karwar and Kolaba between 1947 and 
1953. 


A common feature about the surveys noted 
heretofore was that all of them were only local in 
their geographical area coverage. They concentrated 
on only a few talukas and districts. Thus, no large 
scale survey was conducted to see the status of edu- 
cation in India as a whole. Nor was any coordinated 
effort made for conducting state-level surveys. In 
effect, results of these surveys remained quite limit- 
ed in their scope and implications for planning. 

In India, conduct of large scale educational 
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surveys started in 1956-57. However, the movement 
gained momentum only in 1965, when a separate 
educational survey unit (ESU) was established in 
the NCERT. Within three years of its establishment, 
the ESU completed nine major surveys including 
the Second All-India Educational Survey (Buch and 
others, 1967). An examination of the surveys con- 
ducted between 1956 and 1972 would indicate that 
ali the major surveys were conducted by central 
agencies like the Ministry of Education and the 
NCERT, whereas universities and other state insti- 
tutions carried out state-level and local surveys. In- 
view of the objectives with which they were con- 
ducted, these surveys might be broadly classified 
into four types—(i) Fact finding surveys, (ii) Com- 
parative surveys, (iii) Evaluative surveys, and (iv) 
Bench mark surveys. Of the thirtyone surveys, 
abstracts of which follow this review, seventyseven 
percent were fact finding surveys while thirteen per- 
cent were evaluative. Third in order would be 
bench mark surveys (seven percent) and comparative 
surveys (three percent), the last. 

Another useful classification of the surveys 
would be in terms of their geographical area cover- 
age: (i) National surveys, (ii) State-level surveys, and 
(iii) Local surveys. Such a classification can specifi- 
cally indicate what implicative values these surveys 
could have had for planning and administration. 


NATIONAL SURVEYS 


Continuous nationwide surveys covering all 
Stages of the educational system and intensively 
studying all related problems may be considered a 
somewhat visionary aim. In fact, presentation of 
accurate information, in a comparable form, about 
the progress of education in different parts of the 
country is more than an academic exercise. The 
value of a nationwide survey lies not only in mar- 
shalling a large amount of information which is 
difficult of access but also in posing a number of 
problems which, in turn, can serve as bases for 
more intensive surveys. 

Tn all, seventeen national educational surveys 
have been conducted in India. Except one, all these 
surveys were conducted by the NCERT after its 
establishment in 1961. Educational facilities in the 
country were studied, for the first time, on a national 
basis in 1957-1959, when the first All-India Educa- 
ational Survey was conducted by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. The Second All-India Educational Survey 
(Buch and others) was carried out in 1967 which, per- 
haps, was the biggest survey ever conducted in the 
country. After this no attempt was made to study edu- 
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cation in India on such a comprehensive _basis.* 
Sharma and Sapra (1969) conducted a survey on pri- 
mary and middle schools of the country to find out 
facts about wastage and stagnation. The ESU comp- 
leted two surveys in 1968, regarding schools offering 
agricultural and technical streams. The study by Kul- 
karni and others (1970) was a comprehensive survey 
of achievement in mathematics at the primary, middle 
and high school levels. One survey (ESU, 1971) was 
on textbooks. Khanna’s study (1970) was related to 
audio-visual education. In 1967, the ESU conducted 
a survey of parent-teacher associations. In 1968, the 
ESU conducted two surveys to study the institu- 


tions for the physically handicapped. Secondary 
teacher education was surveyed twice within a 
span of seven years: first in 1963 by the 


CIE and DEPSE, and then in 1969 by Pandey. 
Two surveys (Arora and Chopra, 1969; Mehra, 1970) 
were regarding elementary teacher education. Junior 
technical schools and colleges of physical education 
were surveyed by the ESU in 1967 and 1968, respec- 
tively. 


STATE-LEVEL SURVEYS 


Education in India is, mainly, a ‘state subject’. 
Thus, surveys at the state-level carry specific signi- 
ficance for planning and development. Despite 
its importance, no comprehensive survey of the 
state educational programme had been conducted 
by any of the states. In only a few states, attempts 
were made to survey some of the aspects of their 
educational programmes. However, these surveys 
were quite inadequate to present a total picture of 
the existing status of education in the respective 
states. Nor were they properly coordinated so as to 
offer constructive help in planning for future deve- 
lopment. 

Totally, twelve state-level surveys had been 
conducted in various parts of the counrty, Maha- 
rashtra State Board of Secondary Education (1964) 
conducted a survey on teaching of Hindi and Eng- 
lish in secondary schools. Singha (1967) made a 
survey of craft education in West Bengal. Library 
services were studied in two surveys (Adaval and 
others, 1957; Murthi, 1964). The survey by Ahlu- 
walia and Aggarwal (1970) was about the use of films 
and filmstrips. The SIE (Gujarat) made a survey of 


*The Ministry of Education and Youth Services have 
embarked upon the third All-India Educational 
Survey during 1973 wherein it is proposed to in- 
clude all aspects of education, not merely school 
education.—Editor 


EDUCATIONAL SURVEYS 


primary teachers’ training institutions in 1969, The 
SIE (Maharashtra) conducted a status survey of pre- 
primary training colleges. The survey by Nagappa 
(1966) was on adult neo-literates. Four surveys (Ma- 
nuel, 1965; ESU, 1967; Pal and Ghosh, 1967; SIE 
Maharashtra, 1971) were related to teacher status 
and their working conditions. 


LOCAL SURVEYS 


Because of the wide disparity between different 
parts, even within a state, regarding the social and 
cultural life, economic level, language, etc., many cf 
our educational problems are highly localised. There- 
fore, proper solutions to these problems would re- 
quire intensive surveys probing into them and dis- 
cerning the factors involved therein. Such surveys 
should, preferably, be conducted by agencies which 
can continuously feel the pulse of the local commu- 
nity. Further, these may serve as the bases for 
decision-making at the state level regarding educa- 
tional policies, priorities and preferences. 

Only sixteen local educational surveys had 
been conducted uptill 1972. Two of these surveys 
(St. Xavier's Institute of Education, 1970; ESU, 
1970) were on preschool education. Bombay Muni- 
cipal Corporation (1956, 1957, 1958) conducted three 
surveys regarding primary education. The survey 
by the Maharashtra State Board of Secondary Edu- 
cation (1966) was on language teaching in second- 
ary schools. Manuel and others (1960) made a sur- 
vey of socio-economic conditions of students. 
Shah and others (1968) made a survey of school- 
children of Bombay. Girls’ education in Mehsana 
district was surveyed by the Ministry of Education 
and Youth Services (1970). Bakshi surveyed phys: 
cal education in Delhi schools twice (first in 1965 and 
again in 1971). Two studies (Srivastava, 1970; Sri- 
vastava and others, 1971) were on tribal education. 
One survey (Fuster, 1971) was related to sex edu- 
cation. Trivedi’s survey (1966) was about social edu- 
cation programmes. A survey of socio-economic con- 
ditions of teachers was conducted by the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation (1966). 

The above categorisation of surveys into na- 
tional, state-level and local ones points, specifically, 
to their inadequacy. However, at the national level 
the Educational Survey Unit (ESU) of the NCERT 
has tried to cover some of the important aspects of the 
educational programme, but state-level and local 
agencies have not played their due roles in this regard. 
Although the above analysis reveals several impor- 
tant facts it does not provide a comprehensive picture 
of the subject areas covered in these surveys, and 
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their nature and extent. With this in view, the 
authors, in what follows, have tried to present an 
overview of the findings of important educational 
surveys conducted upto 1972. The authors have con- 
fined themselves to surveys conducted by institu- 
tions. Apart from these, a few individuals have con- 
ducted surveys as part of their doctoral work. How- 
ever, these surveys are reported elsewhere within 
this volume. 

In view of the subject areas they deal with, 
the fortyfive* educational surveys conducted uptill 
1972 are classified into (i) comprehensive surveys 
which cover all aspects of the educational system, 
(ii) surveys on school education, (iii) surveys on 
special education, (iv) surveys on professional educa- 
tion, (v) surveys on social and adult education, and (vi) 
surveys on teacher status and their working condi- 
tions. 


TABLE 1 


No. of 
Surveys 


Subjects 


1. Comprehensive Surveys 2 
2. School Education 
(a) Preschool education 
(b) Primary education 
(c) Secondary education 
(d) Achievement in education 
(e) Textbooks 
(f) Audio-visual materials 
(g) Library services 
(h) Physical education 
(i) Girls’ education 
(j) School students 
(k) Parent-teacher associations 
3. Special Education 
(a) Education of the physically 
handicapped 
(b) Tribal education 
(c) Sex education 
4. Professional Education 
(a) Secondary teacher education 
(b) Primary teacher education 
(c) Preprimary teacher education 
(d) Junior technical schools 
(e) Colleges of physical education 
5. Social and Adult Education 
6. Teacher Status and their working 
conditions s 6 


BPNeE NNN KE UDN 


rPNN 


NereNY 


* Besides the surveys abstracted in this chapter, 
abstracts 80, 97, 487, 566, 583, 587, 601, 604, 616, 649, 
680, 695, 697 and 698 have also been referred to. 


. 
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COMPREHENSIVE SURVEYS 


Of all the surveys conducted upto 1972, only 
two (Ministry of Education, 1960; Buch and others, 
1967) were comprehensive surveys. The All-India 
Educational Survey conducted by the Ministry of 
Education (1960) was the first of its kind, and re- 
vealed several important facts regarding educational 
facilities in the country as they existed on 3lst 
March, 1957. Of the 8,40,033 habitations with a popu- 
lation of 27,95,50,946, only 2,29,023 habitations (for- 
ming 27.26 percent of the total) with a population 
of 16,70,44,295 (forming 59.76 percent of the total) 
had schools in them. There were 944 school areas 
served by peripatetic teacher schools. Of the 2359 
small habitations served by peripatetic teacher 
schools, 1888 had peripatetic teacher centres in them. 
Tn all, 5,99,985 habitations (71.42 percent) with a total 
population of 23,23,01,692 (83.10 percent) could take 
advantage of the existing location of schools. These 
schools were located either in the habitations them- 
selves or in adjoining habitations which, ordinarily, 
did not require the children to walk more than a mile. 
Thus, 28.58 percent of the habitations with 16.90 
percent of the total population were not being served 
by the existing schools. On 31st March, 1957, 176.24 
lakh children were on the rolls of primary schools. 
Of these, 127.73 lakhs (72.47 percent) were boys 
and 48.51 lakhs (27.53 percent) were girls. On an 
average, there were thirtyfour pupils ' per teacher. 
The pupil-teacher ratio in different states varied from 
fortyone in Assam to twentyfour in Himachal Pra- 
desh. The Second All-India Educational Survey was 
originally divided into three phases. The survey by 
Buch and others (1967) covered the first phase re- 
lating to the revision of the data of the first survey 
(Ministry of Education, 1960) and the collection of 
data required to prepare the district development 
plans. The second phase aimed at intensively study- 
ing the existing conditions of the educational institu- 
tions in respect to staff, enrolment and wastage, and 
physical facilities as well as some special educational 
problems. The third phase related to human resource 
development and educational planning in some indus- 
trially developing areas. The findings of the survey 
by Buch and others (1967) revealed that the percent- 
age of rural population with primary sections in their 
own habitations or within a mile’s distance was 
87.23. There were 4,55,681 primary sections in the 
country. A primary section had, on an average, 104 
pupils. The averages for rural and urban areas were 
90 and 226, respectively. In rural areas, 40.72 per- 
cent of the primary sections were single 
teacher sections; 28.50 percent were two tea 
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14.72 percent of the sections 
had three teachers each; 15.95 percent of the 
sections had four or more teachers. In urban 
areas, only 8.37 percent of the primary sections were 
single teacher sections. Girls constituted 36.20 per- 
cent of the enrolment in the primary sections of the 
country. The corresponding figures for rural and 
urban areas were found to be 34.26 and 43.20, res- 
pectively. In the rural areas, 82.25 percent of the 
population was served by middle sections. A middle 
section had, on an average, 112 pupils. The corres- 
ponding figures for rural and urban areas were 84 
and 212, respectively. Of the enrolment in middle sec- 
tions, girls constituted only 27.78 percent. The per- 
centages of enrolment for rural and urban areas were 
22.00 and 36.13, respectively. Enrolment at the mid- 
dle stage was largest in private aided institutions. There 
were 26,883 secondary sections in the country. Oa 
an average, a secondary section in the country had 
232 pupils. The corresponding figures for rural and 
urban areas were 168 and 329, respectively. Girls 
constituted 23.36 percent of the enrolment in secon- 
dary sections. There were 19,09,187 school teachers 
in the country. Of these, 62.6 percent were in pri- 
mary sections, 22.8 percent in middle sections, and 
14.6 percent in secondary sections. Percentages of 
trained teachers in primary, middle and secondary 
stages were 73.7, 75.2 and 69.5, respectively. Women 
teachers constituted 21.6 percent of the total popula- 
tion of school teachers. 


cher sections; 


SCHOOL EDUCATION 


Totally, twentythree surveys were conducted in 
the area of school education. These surveys might be 
classified as surveys relating to preschool education, 
primary education, secondary education, etc. 

Two surveys dealt with preschool education. 
The survey by St. Xavier’s Institute of Education 
(1970) was a local survey covering fortynine Montes- 
sori classes from Greater Bombay. It revealed that 
in most of these schools English was the medium of 
instruction. There were totally 240 teachers and sixty- 
four helpers. Of these, only 150 teachers were Mon- 
tessori trained. The Educational Survey Unit (1970) 
made a survey of all unrecognised institutions offer- 
ing preschool education in the cities of Hyderabad, 
Secunderabad and Delhi. The survey studied the func- 


. tioning of these institutions with respect to school 


management, enrolment, teachers, equipment and 
assessment. It also included suggestions for improve- 
ment given by the heads of these institutions. 


EDUCATIONAL SURVEYS 


Primary education was studied in four surveys. 
Bombay Municipal Corporation conducted three 
local surveys on primary education. The first of these, 
conducted in 1956, was an intensive educational sur- 
vey to find out the extent and causes of the failure 
of compulsory age children to join the schools. 
The survey was confined to the Worli area 
of Bombay. It was found that of the 911 
children of compulsory school age enumerated in 
the sample, 60,37 percent were attending the schools. 
Fiftyeight percent of these children were boys and 42 
percent were girls. Main reasons for the nonatten- 
dance of compulsory school age children were hesi- 
tation of parents to send their children unaccompa- 
nied, approaching the school after the last date of 
admission, truancy, gainful employment, and un- 
favourable socio-economic conditions of parents. Per- 
centage of nonattending children was highest among 
sweepers. This was due to the general backwardness 
of the community. Bombay Municipal Corporation 
conducted a similar survey again in 1957. This study 
covered ten different localities of Greater Bombay. In 
another study the Bombay Municipal Corporation 
(1958) surveyed the age of entry of all children study- 
ing in standard I. The sample comprised 6,041 child- 
ren from thirty schools which were selected randomly. 
The survey revealed that only sixtyseven percent of 
the new entrants in standard I were between 5% and 
seven years of age. However, the age of entry to stan- 
dard I varied perceptibly in different localities de- 
pending upon the socio-economic conditions of the 
inhabitants of the locality. The survey by Sharma and 
Sapra (1969) dealt with the problem of wastage and 
stagnation in the primary and middle schools of India. 
It was found that wastage and stagnation was 65 
percent by the time children reached class V and 
it went upto 78 percent in class VIII. Incidence of 
wastage and stagnation was more among girls than 
boys. Dropouts were usually older in age and came 
from families of the low income group. 

Five surveys were on secondary and higher 
secondary education. The survey by Maharashtra 
State Board of Secondary Education (1964) collec- 
ted relevant data regarding academic and professiona 
qualifications of teachers of Englishand Hindi. The 
percentage of teachers with English as a subject at 
their degree level was 45.8 and the corresponding 
figure for Hindi was 41.4, Percentages of trained gra- 
duate teachers in these subjects were 31.9 and 22.2, 
respectively. Also, there was a large proportion of 
nongraduate teachers who were teaching English and 
Hindi to standards X and XI. In 1966, the same 
institution conducted a similar study in Aurangabad 
Nagpur and Poona divisions. In 1968, the Educational 
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Survey Unit conducted two census surveys of schools 
in India which were offering agricultural and technical 
streams. The survey of schools offering agricultural 
stream indicated that about 60 percent of these 
schools were located in rural areas. More than 80 
percent of the pupils who opted for this group be- 
longed to rural areas and agricultural families. Majo- 
rity of the teachers had obtained training in agricul- 
ture. The survey of schools offering technical stream 
revealed that the duration of the technical stream was 
different in different states and the number of subjects 
offered under the technical stream varied from one 
to six. About 70 percent of the teachers held diplomas 
in various branches of engineering. Singha (1967) sur- 
veyed craft education in West Bengal and reported 
that in most of the schools craft was taught in classes 
VI to IX; only in a few schools it was taught upto 
class XI. Absence of properly trained craft teachers, 
low salary, absence of well-planned programmes, 
overcrowding in the craft classes, dearth of equipment 
and raw materials were some of the common diffi- 
culties faced by these schools. 

Kulkarni and others (1970) conducted a national 
survey to study the standards of achievement in 
mathematics at the end of primary, middle and 
high school education. They found that in all the 
states the percentage of performance was higher at 
the primary level than at the middle and the high 
school levels. Except in a couple of states, students 
from the science group scored higher than those from 
the humanities group. At all the three levels, boys 
scored higher than the girls. Students with high aspi- 
ration and favourable attitude towards mathematics 
scored higher than their counterparts with low as- 
piration and unfavourable attitude towards mathe- 
matics. 

The only survey conducted on textbooks 
(ESU, 1971) revealed that, except in the mother 
tongue, there was no uniformity regarding the intro- 
duction of textbooks in different subjects, at the pri- 
mary stage, in different states and union territories. 
In all the states, textbooks were provided for almost 
all the subjects at the middle and secondary stages. 
Except in Andhra Pradesh and Kerala, textbooks at 
the school stage were nationalised and approved by 
the state. The total number of school books in use 
was 12,292, of which 6,552 were for the secondary 
stage. 

In the field of audio-visual education, surveys 
were conducted by Khanna (1970), and Ahluwalia and 
Aggarwal (1970). Khanna (1970) surveyed 
source materials in films and filmstrips and 
books on audio-visual education. He classified the 
available materials under art, communication, craft, 
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films, filmstrips and slides, graphics, mechanical 
aids, printing, photography, sculpture, puppetry and 
creative art, and radio and TV. Ahluwalia and Aggar- 
wal (1970) reported about the use of films and film- 
strips in the secondary schools of Madras state. It 
was found that about thirteen percent of the schools 
had a separate projection room and fortythree percent 
of them had satisfactory seating arrangement. Most 
of the schools preferred to have instructional films in 
the regional languages, The general feeling of schools 
towards the use of films in instruction. was positive. 

Two surveys were conducted regarding library 
services in schools. The survey by Adaval and others 
(1957), in Uttar Pradesh, revealed that only 14.5 
percent of the schools had provision for separate lib- 
raries and reading rooms. Libraries were, in general, 
poorly equipped. They suggested that a centrally loca- 
ted library should be provided with a qualified lib- 
rary staff in each school. Murthi’s survey (1964) 
was on library services in secondary schools of Mad- 
ras. He reported that stocks of books, periodicals 
and reference material were quite inadequate and the 
number of books added to the library, annually, was 
very small. Most of the libraries did not have quali- 
fied librarians. Generally, no provision was made in 
the school time-table for library work. 

Bakshi made a survey of physical education in 
Delhi schools, once in 1965, and again in 1971. His 
former study revealed that the teacher-pupil ratio 
for physical education was 1:447. Expenditure on 
physical education was too low to cary out the pro- 
grammes efficiently. The average area of the play- 
ground was 10.23 sq. yds. per pupil and in most of 
the schools physical education facilities existed only 
on records. The survey in 1971 reported that except 
for a slight improvement in the teacher-pupil ratio, 
conditions remained the same as during the previous 
study. 

The Ministry of Education and Youth Services 
(1970) conducted a survey in Mehsana district cou- 
cerning the spread of girls’ education in that area. 
It revealed that the number of girls attending 
the primary schools was 41.2 percent of the 
total number of pupils in these schools. The main rea- 
sons for the nonattendance of school-age girls at the 
primary schools were financial difficulties, household 
work, customs, difficulty in getting educated bride- 
grooms and parents’ indifference. 


Manuel and others (1960) made a survey of the 
Socio-economic condition-of high school pupils in 
Coimbatore district. They reported that the status 
of the average rural family was markedly below that 
of the urban family, and academic help to the pupils 
from their parents and relatives was higher in the 
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urban group than in the rural group. Achievement 
of children from the professional group was the high- 
est and it was the lowest for children from the unskill- 
ed group. There was marked positive correlation bet- 
ween nearness of school and achievement in English 
and mathematics for both urban and rural child- 
ren. In the survey by Shah and others (1968), data 
were collected regarding the physical, mental and 
nutritional status of school children in Bombay. 
The survey of parent-teacher associations (ESU, 
1967) revealed that the maximum number of parent- 
teacher associations were established in the year 
1966-67. At the time of the survey, the largest num- 
ber of PTAs were in Kerala (22.3 percent) and the 
fewest in Uttar Pradesh and Gujarat (0.5 percent 
each). Nearly 80 percent of the PTAs were in rural 
areas, 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Five studies were in the category of surveys 
on special education. The ESU carried out two sur- 
veys in 1968 covering all institutions for the physi- 
cally handicapped. The survey of institutions for 
blind students revealed that there were 128 institu- 
tions for the blind in 1967. Most of these institutions 
were situated in urban areas. Fifty percent of the stu- 
dents belonged to parents with an annual income 
of less than Rs. 500. These institutions had equip- 
ments for light engineering, weaving, tailoring, carpen- 
try, dairy and poultry farming, and typing. In the 
survey of institutions for the deaf, mute and dumb, 
it was found that about 60 percent of these institu- 
tions were managed by private organisations get- 
ting aid from different agencies. Privately managed 
schools got 48 percent of their income through gov- 
ernment aid. In these schools, the courses of study 
comprised language, number work, general know- 
ledge, science, social studies, speech and lip-reading; 
in the later years of schooling, training in crafts like 
tailoring, weaving, printing, cane work and carpen- 
try was also given. Two surveys were conducted 
on tribal education. The survey by Srivastava (1970) 
tried to identify the problems of the Lanjia Saora 
areas of Orissa with respect to different aspects of 
education. Technological backwardness, wastage and 
stagnation, economic hardship, improper school buil- 
dings, lack of trained teachers and teaching materials 
improper administration and lack of communication 
with the mainstream of Indian life and culture were 
found to be the main factors hindering educationai 
Progress among tribals. In another survey by Sri- 
vastava and others (1971), data were collected on 
the educational and economic conditions and employ- 
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ment positions of eighteen tribes from Bihar, 
Madhya Pradesh and Orissa. The study revealed that 
only two tribes, viz., Halba and Pradhan, were edu- 
cationally as advanced as the general population of 
India. There were no educated persons at all among 
the Birhor, Abujhmarhia, Koya and Kutia Kondh 
tribals. Fuster’s survey (1971) was on sex education 
given to students from colleges of Bombay. It was 
found that most of the boys were not provided with 
any sex education by their parents; friends were the 
primary source of information. In several aspects, 
great similarity was noted between the responses of 
boys and girls. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


Seven surveys were conducted in the area of 
professional education. Two of these related to secon- 
dary teacher education. The first survey of secon- 
dary teacher education was conducted in 1963 by 
the NCERT through CIE and DEPSE. Pandey (1969) 
conducted the Second National Survey of Secondary 
Teacher Education in India. This study revealed 
that in 1965 there were 273 secondary teacher train- 
ing institutions in the country. Uttar Pradesh had 
the highest number of institutions and Kashmir, the 
lowest. About 75 percent of the institutions were either 
fully or partly residential. Most often they were loca- 
ted in urban areas — sixtyeight percent of the insti- 
tutions were exclusively for teacher education while 
the remaining were attached to degree colleges 
or university departments. Ninetyone percent of 
them were equipped with facilities for inservice 
education through their extension centres and units. 
It was also reported that teaching and supervision 
workload was heavier in the case of lecturers and 
method masters while the guidance load was heavier 
in the case of readers and professors. 

Elementary teacher education was surveyed by 
SIE Gujarat (1969) and Mehra (1970). SIE Gujarat 
(1969) made a survey of the primary teacher training 
institutions in Gujarat state. Mehra (1970), in his 
National Survey of Elementary Teacher Education, 
found that the quality of teacher education had de- 
teriorated on account of expansion. In 1965 there 
were 1,548 institutions of elementary teacher educa- 
tion, No uniformity was found among these insti- 
tutions regarding the level and type of training given. 
Inservice education and extension service program- 
mes were largely ignored. Most of the institutions 
were poorly equipped and most of the staff members 
did not have any experience of teaching in primary 
schools. 
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The SIE (Maharashtra) made a status study of 
pre-primary training colleges in Maharashtra during 
1964-65. Of the eleven colleges in the state, ten were 
privately managed. All the institutions followed a com- 
mon curriculum with daily teaching practice. Almost 
all the colleges levied tuition fees ranging between 
Rs. 72 and Rs. 180 per annum. 

The ESU conducted one study on junior tech- 
nical schools (1967) and one on colleges of physicat 
education (1968). In the survey on junior technical 
schools, it was found that about 80 percent of such 
schools were under government management. Majo- 
rity of the pupils in these schools were from low and 
middle income groups. Pupils in these schools pre- 
ferred to undergo training in technical subjects and 
workshop practice. They suggested that arrangement 
be made for apprenticeship in industrial undertak- 
ings. The survey of the colleges of physical educa- 
tion revealed that about 3,000 students were studying 
in the certificate course while about 700 were in the 
diploma course. At the diploma and the certificate 
levels, the syllabi were prescribed by the Ministry of 
Education, whereas universities prescribed the syllabi 
for graduate and post-graduate courses. 


SOCIAL AND ADULT EDUCATION 


Only two surveys were conducted in the area 
of social and adult education. Nagappa (1966) made 
an exploratory survey of the reading needs and in- 
terests of the adult neo-literates in Mysore state. 
The neo-literates wanted to read books on tnose 
topics about which they had previous knowledge 
through occupational experience or through other 
means of communication. These topics were gene- 
rally related to their occupation, government, family 
and health, and animal husbandry. Trivedi’s study 
(1966) in Kaira district revealed that social education 
programmes generally included literary, social, cul- 
tural, aesthetic and agricultural activities. Most of 
the active centres of social education were situated 
in towns. Adult education and literacy classes 
were run by the primary teachers. Generally, the 
instructional materials produced and provided by 
the State Social Education Committee were used in 
these centres. 


TEACHER STATUS 
Six surveys had been conducted regarding tea- 


cher status and their working conditions. The Bom- 
bay Municipal Corporation (1966) made a survey 
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of the socio-economic conditions of teachers working 
in municipal schools. Based on the findings of this 
survey it was suggested that salaries of these tea- 
chers should be revised according to the rise in the 
living index; provision be made for housing facilities 
at a standardised rent; and their wards be 
given free education and medical facilities. 
ESU (1967) conducted a survey of" the wo- 
men teachers in the rural areas of Rajas- 
than. It was reported that about 80 percent of the 
teachers were married. More than 70 percent of the 
teachers had taken up the teaching profession due to 
financial difficulties, Residential accommodation was 
a problem for all the teachers. Arora and Chopra 
(1969), in their survey of the socio-economic and edu- 
cational background of teachers working in elemen- 
tary teacher training institutions, found that the mini- 
mum educational qualification for them was gradu- 
tion with a degree or a diploma in education. Most 
of the teachers had teaching experience in secondary 
schools ranging from five to thirty years. Only a 
few of them owned houses, cars, scooters or motor- 
cycles. About 50 percent of them had bicycles, radios 
or sewing machines. Majority of them were satisfied 
with their job. 

Manuel (1965) assessed the workload of sec- 
ondary school teachers in Madras state. It was found 
that, on an average, a teacher spent eighteen hours per 
week in classroom teaching, according to the time- 
table. The average workload in hours per week re- 
garding the various aspects was 16.5 for teaching, 
5.1 for correction, 3.4 for Preparation, 1.4 for extra- 
curricular activities, 1.9 for individual attention to 
pupils and 0.6 for clerical and administrative work. 
Pal and Ghosh (1967) made a survey of the work- 
load and service conditions of secondary school tea- 
chers in Uttar Pradesh. The study revealed that ser- 
vice conditions and other similar factors contributed 
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to the development of frustration and dissatisfaction 
among the teachers. Number of subjects and hetero- 
geneity of classes taught increased the workload. 
The survey by SIE Maharashtra (1971) revealed that 
about 35 percent of the teachers working in junior 
colleges of education were not teaching the subjects 
which they had offered at the first degree; about 16 
percent of them taught subjects which they had 
studied only at the professional degree level. On an 
average, a teacher worked for 6.75 hours everyday, 
including the time he might devote to reading. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS 


The authors, here, would like to suggest that a 
continuous programme of periodical surveys should 
go along with the programme of continuous planning. 
General national and state-level census surveys or 
sample surveys should be followed by bench mark 
surveys and evaluative surveys. Among the surveys 
discussed here, very few are evaluative surveys. In 
a developing country like India, evaluative surveys are 
vital. Surveys may be planned in the areas of social 
education and literacy, textbooks, children’s and adult 
literature, teaching aids and instructional materials, 
innovations and classroom practices, changes in tea- 
cher education, women’s education, etc. These sur- 
veys may provide directions for planning and imple- 
menting educational programmes and innovative prac- 
tices in the field of education. There is need for a 
comprehensive national survey of all the aspects of 
education, viz., preschool education, school educa- 
tion, higher education, technical and vocational edu- 
cation, inspection and administration. Such a na- 
tional survey of education can be linked with the 
census, every decade. 
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699. ADAVAL, S. B., SW AMY, S. P., and AGAR- 
WAL, M., Secondary School Libraries in 
Uttar Pradesh, Dept. of Edu., All. U., 1957. 
(MOE financed) 


This survey was undertaken to study the ex- 


- isting conditions in the school libraries in Uttar 


Pradesh with reference to qualified library staff, physi- 
cal space, reading room facilities, books, etc., and 
to suggest suitable improvements for efficient func- 
tioning of libraries in the schools. 


The sample consisted of 616 high schools and 
intermediate colleges having an enrolment of 
2,77,310 pupils. Questionnaires were constructed 
covering all aspects of libraries and administered to 
the principals and librarians. Data thus collected 
were supplemented by getting some more informa- 
tion through the techniques of interview and obser- 
vation. 


The main findings of the study were: (i) out 
of the total institutions, 14.5 percent had the provi- 
sion for separate library and reading rooms; (ii) 
sixty percent of the institutions had one room library 
with an area of about 500 sq. ft.; Gii in case of 
fifty percent of the institutions, the walls of the lib- 
raries were neither decorated nor distempered; (iv) 
libraries were poorly equipped and furnished; (v) in 
most cases, one full-time librarian was appointed; 
main source of income for the libraries was fees; (vi) 
a small percentage of the school libraries were open- 
ed to the public; and (vii) some libraries received 
books as donation from various agencies such as plan- 
ning department, All India Radio and information 
office of the central government. 


The suggestions offered by this study for im- 
provement and efficient functioning of the school 
libraries are as follows. It is suggested that a cen- 
trally located library should be provided with quali- 
fied library staff in each school. Government and 
the management should come forward to furnish and 
equip the libraries. There should be adequate refer- 
ence books both for the teachers and pupils. A 
sense of library reading should be inculcated in the 
pupils. It is recommended that the library fees should 
be nominal and the fines collected should not be look- 
ed upon as source of income to the library. Develop- 
ment of library should be undertaken in each school 
in a systematic way. 
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700. AHLUWALIA, S.L., and AGGARWAL, Y.P., 
A Survey of the Extent of the Use of Films, 
Filmstrips as a Medium of Instruction in Secon- 
dary Schools of Madras State, Department of 
Teaching Aids, NCERT, New Delhi, 1970. 


The survey was undertaken (i) to find out the 
extent of use of films and filmstrips in classrooms 
in Madras State; (ii) to find out the number of films 
and filmstrips, in stock, in the schools; (iii) to know 
the physical facilities available; (iv) to know the 
difficulties encountered by the schools in the repair 
of projectors; and (v) to know the type of films re- 
quired. 

A questionnaire seeking information about the 
availability and use of films, filmstrips, physical faci- 
lities available, type of films required, etc., was pre- 
pared. The questionnaire was sent to all the 448 
schools in Madras State which possessed 16 mm 
film projectors. Only 260 schools responded to the 
questionnaire. Analysis of the data was done in terms 
of percentages. 

The following ‘observations were made: 
(i) 249 schools possessed 35 mm filmstrip projectors 
alongwith 16 mm projectors and 227 of the projectors 
were in working order; (ii) in 1965-66, the average 
annual frequency of utilising the 16 mm projector 
in 260 schools was 10.3 times, and that of the film- 
strip projector 12.9 times; (iii) om an average, a 
school possessed thirteen classroom filmstrips and 
thirteen general filmstrips; (iv) on an average, a 
school borrowed 3.4 films from the central film lib- 
rary and other sources; (v) about 13.4 percent of the 
schools had separate projection rooms, fortythree 
percent of the schools had satisfactory seating arrange- 
ment, and seventyfive percent had light control sys- 
tem; (vi) more than half of the schools had tech- 
nicians; (vii) in general the local repair facilities 
were nil; (viii) the general feeling of the schools 
was positive towards the advantage of the films; (ix) 
most of the schools preferred to have instructioual 
films in the regional language, i.e., Tamil; and (x) 
fortytwo percent of the schools preferred to have 
films in science subjects. 


701. BAKSHI, K. D., Physical Education in Delhi 
Schools, CIE, 1965. 


The purpose of this study was to investigate 
into the facilities provided for physical education in 
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the schools of Delhi. The following aspects related 
to these facilities were studied: (i) the appropriate- 
ness of the staff provided; (ii) interest evinced by 
the teachers; (iii) the total expenditure on physical 
education in comparison to general education; (iv) 
games and other physical activities undertaken 
by the schools; (v) the provision for physico-medical 
examination of pupils; and (vi) the reasons for the 
apathy of a large number of pupils towards physi- 
cal education. 

The study was conducted on  fiftynine boys’ 
and thirtyone girls’ schools, Data were collected by 
using a questionnaire. 

It was revealed that (i) the teacher-pupil ratio 
for general education was 1:26, whereas for physi- 
cal education, it was 1:447; (ii) 16.8 percent and 
12.7 percent of other teachers in boys’ and girls’ 
schools, respectively, helped physical education tea- 
chers; (iii) expenditure on physical education was too 
low to carry on the programme efficiently; (iv) the 
average area of the playground was 10.23 square 
yards per pupil and in most.of the schools, physical 
education facilities existed in records only; (v) pro- 
vision for gymnasium, swimming pool and store room 
were very rarely found in schools; (vi) fiftysix out 
of fiftynine boys’ schools and six out of thirtyone 
girls’ schools were providing facilities for sports 
and games after school hours, but the number of 
boys availing of this opportunity was very small as 
compared to the total enrolment; (vii) fortyone out 
of fiftynine boys’ and eleven out of thirtyone girls’ 
schools provided facilities for physico-medical exami- 
nation, 


702. BAKSHI, K. D., Physical Education in Delhi 
Schools, CIE, 1971. 


The aims of the present study were: (i) to in- 
vestigate into the physical education facilities pro- 
vided in schools of Delhi; (ii) to compare these 
findings with those obtained in the previous study, 
conducted earlier by the investigator; and (iii) to see 
whether the administration is taking necessary inter- 
est in the said education. The questions to which the 
study tried to provide answers were: (i) whether all 
schools in Delhi have made some provision for phy- 
sical education; (ii) whether all schools are having 
qualified physical education teachers, equipment and 
ground for various physical activities and games, 
and medical assistance; (iii) whether time is allotted 
for physical education in the regular school hours; 
(iv) whether all the students participate in physical 
activities in their respective schools; (v) whether all 
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schools provide for intra-mural sports and take part 
in interschool competitions in sports; (vi) whether all 
schools conduct annual sports and take the child- 
ren out for excursions; and (vii) whether there is pro- 
per allotment of funds for physical education, 

The sample consisted of all the 
schools in Delhi. A questionnaire was developed to 
collect the data. 

The important findings were, (i) there was a 
slight improvement in teacher-pupil ratio as compar- 
ed to the findings of the previous study; (ii) there 
was at least one graduate with physical education 
degree or diploma in 121 schools of Delhi; (iii) the 
percentage of teachers helping physical education in 
schools decreased compared to the previous study 
and indicated the apathy on the part of the teacher 
community towards physical education; (iv) there 
existed a great gulf between the expenditure on 
general education and physical education; (v) play- 
ground facilities were not as per requirements; and 
(vi) the conditions for physico-medical examination 
in schools were unsatisfactory. 


703. BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION, 
The Extent and Causes of the Failure of Com- 
pulsory Age children to join School in a sample 
Population of about 10,000 persons in the 
‘Worli’ Area, Primary Education Department, 
Bombay, 1956. 


The major objective of this research was to 
conduct the first intensive educational survey in a 
poor locality with a predominantly industrial and lab- 
our population working in textile factories, commer- 
cial establishments or doing petty jobs. The other obj- 
ectives of the survey were to estimate: (i) the percent- 
age of compulsory school age children of the total 
population in the area; (i) the incidence of nonatten- 
dance in children; (iii) the difficulties that prevent 
these children from attending school and how they 
can be remedied; and (iv) the extent of migration in 
the area and its effect on ‘wastage’ in primary edu- 
cation. 

A sample was, therefore, selected from Worli 
ward. An educational survey of compulsory school 
age children for a sample of 9,316 persons residing in 
twentytwo chawls, selected at random in Worli (Elec- 
toral Ward No. 31) after an initial stratification ac- 
cording to language and economic status, was under- 
taken. 

The study reveals that (i) the percentage of 
compulsory age children to the total population works 
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out to be 9.8; (ii) the number of children progres- 
sively decreases from 223 children in the age group 
six to seven years to 148 in the age group ten to 
eleven years and the difference between these two 
groups is as large as thirtyfour percent; (iii) out of 
the 911 children of compulsory school age enumerated 
in the centres, 60.37 percent are attending school 
and 39.63 percent are not attending and it is found 
that boys have attended school in larger number than 
girls and out of every 100 children attending school, 
fiftyeight have been boys and fortytwo girls; (iv) the 
incidence of nonattendance for each year in the com- 
pulsory age group definitely shows that the extent 
of non-attendance is higher in the age range six to 
nine years and decreases appreciably in the age group 
nine to eleven years; (v) the overall percentage of 
nonattending children is 39.6 percent of the total 
number of compulsory age children, the percentages 
of nonattending children in the age group six to 
seven and seven to eight years are much higher and 
are 65.0 and 41.1, respectively; (vi) in case of girls, 
the percentage of non-attending children progressively 
decreases each year; in case of boys, percentage of 
non-attendance decreases upto ten years of age, but 
in the last age group of ten to eleven years it rises from 
12.5 to 16.9; (vii) the reason for this rise in non- 
attendance may, perhaps, be due to the fact that as 
the boys grow older, the parents succeed in finding 
gainful employment for them; (viii) it is seen in the sur- 
vey that the highest percentage of nonattending 
children (79.2 percent) is found in chawl No. 107, 
wherein all the occupants are Harijan sweepers; (ix) 
the backwardness of the community as a whole and 
the low status of these Harijans are responsible for 
their indifference towards the education of their 
children; (x) there is a dire need for increasing 
schools along with increased efforts to get 
children to school; (xi) thirteen out of the sixteen 
schools in Worli area are running in double sessiou; 
the remaining three, which are running in single 
session, are either situated far off from the residence 
of nonattending children or are very small and can- 
not accommodate more than 150 children, if double 
sessions are introduced in them; (xii) thirty percent of 
the children have failed to attend school because their 
parents are afraid to send them unaccompanied to 
school and this difficulty is found mainly in the case of 
children of age group six to eight years which forms 
about sixty percent of the non-attending children; 
(xiii) domestic work, poverty, truancy and physical 
handicaps prevent another thirtyfive percent of the 
children from attending school; and (xiv) a number 
of children get restless and leave school within a 
short while of their joining and it will improve mat- 
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ters if really good and experienced teachers are plac- 
ed in charge of standard I and some interesting 
activity and practical work is introduced in the 
classroom to relieve the children from the boredom 
of purely academic work, 


704, BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION, 
A Study of the Age of Entry of all Children in 
Standard 1, 6,041 Children in thirty Schools 
in the localities under survey, Primary Educa- 
tion Department, 1958. 


The major aim of the investigation was to 
study the age of entry of children to standard I, The 
tsudy was expected to verify and supplement the 
findings relating to the agewise analysis of non- 
attending children. 

A sample of thirty schools was selected random- 
ly. In the thirty schools, there were 6,041 childrea 
in standard I of which 4,995 were new entrants who 
had joined school between June and August 1957, 
and 1,046 were repeaters. The new entrants were 
seventynine percent and the repeaters were twenty- 
one percent of the total. 

The findings of the study are: (i) only sixty- 
seven percent of the new entrants in standard I are 
between five years six months and seven years of age, 
whereas the remaining thirtythree percentare above 
seven years of age; (ii) among the children who fail in 
standard I, eighteen percent join school when they 
are about five years and nine months and the age 
of entry of thirtyfive percent is between six and 
seven years and as large a percentage as fortyseven 
join after the age of seven which shows that 
entrance to school at an early age has not been 
the reason for stagnation; (iii) only about sixtyfive 
percent of the children in standard I are below the 
age of seven years, whereas thirtyfive percent join 
school for the first time after they are seven years 
of age; (iv) age of entry to standard I varies in dif- 
ferent localities and the factors responsible for such a 
variation are socio-economic conditions of the inhabi- 
tants of the locality; (v) on an average, in the age 
group of five to seven, only fiftyfive percent of children 
who enter standard Iarefrom poor localities which 
shows, definitely, that a large number of children fail 
to join school till they reach the age of seven years, 
whereas in economicaly and socially better areas the 
percentage is eightyone; (vi) no marked difference in 
the age of entry of the two sexes is observed in 
the study; and (vii) the age of entry of children to 
school depends largely on the attitude of the parents 
and to agreat extent on the availability of school- 
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ing facilities near the residence of children and on 
the socio-economic level of the parents. 


705. BUCH, M. B. and others, Second All-India 
Educational Survey, Educational Survey Unit, 
NCERT, New Delhi, 1967. 


The major objectives of this survey were: (i) 
to revise the data of the first educational survey 
in terms of the distribution and rise of habitations 
and delimitations of school areas of existing primary, 
middle and high schools and to collect data required 
for the preparation of district development plans for 
education; (ii) to study intensively (a) the existing 
conditions of educational institutions—primary, mid- 
dle and secondary schools, colleges, engineering ins- 
titutions at the degree and diploma levels and other 
institutions, in respect of staff, their qualifications. 
experience and age, enrolment and wastage, physical 
facilities in the form of buildings, libraries, labora- 
tories and equipment, etc., and (b) some special edu- 
cational problems such as factors impeding opening 
of schools in backward areas, dropouts at primary 
stage, single teacher schools, etc.; and (iii) to conduct 
studies in a few industrially developing areas on 
manpower requirements and educational needs and 
demands and such other matters pertaining to hu- 
man resource development and educational planning. 


Tt was planned to conduct this survey in three 
phases in terms of priorities. The study under report 
includes work done under phase I to fulfil objective 
(i) above. The figures reported are as on 31.12.1965. 


The survey covered the whole of India, except 
Lahul and Spiti in the Punjab and Mizo Hills dis- 
trict in Assam where data could not be collected. 
Data for Nagaland, NEFA and Andaman and Nico- 
bar Islands have not been included in this report. 
The survey was organised according to educational 
districts in various states. Each district was divided 
into blocks. Data were collected at block leyel. The 
block data were tabulated for every block! i in the 
block tables which were consolidated into ‘district 
tables which were further consolidated into state 
tables. The all-India tables were prepared with the 
help of the state tables. Five different forms were 
developed and used for collection of data. 

The salient findings of this survey are as fol- 
lows. There are 9,82,251 rural habitations in the 
areas covered in this report, and their population is 
estimated to be 39,65,80,123. Of course, 76.41 precent 
are ‘below 500’ in the population scale and they 
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account for thirtyfive percent of the rural popula- 
tion. The percentage of small habitations is very 
high in all the states except in Kerala. The total 
number of urban habitations identified is 2,802. The 
percentage of rural habitations with primary sections 
in them or within walking distance of a mile is 
87.23 of which 37.98 percent are with primary 
sections in them, The percentage of rural popula- 
tion with primary sections in their own habitations 
or within a walking distance of one mile is 94.96, 
of which 71.48 percent are having primary sections in 
their own habitations. Of the rural habitations not 
served, 87.23 percent havea population ‘below 300’, 
including 45.37 percent with population ‘below 
100°. There are 4,55,681 primary sections in 
the country. Of these, 84.98 percent are primary 
schools, 13.58 percent are part of PM schools 
(schools which have primary and middle sections) 
and 1.44 percent are part of PMS schools (schools 
which have primary, middle and secondary sections). 
The primary sections, therefore, are largely primary 
schools. The percentage of primary sections which 
are primary schools, is higher in rural than in urban 
areas. On an average, 9.23 prmiary sections and 
twentyfour teachers are available for every 10,000 
population. The range of variation in the case of 
teachers among the states is from eighteen in Bihar 
to thirtyfour in Madras. In Manipur, however, sixty- 
four teachers are available for every 10,000 popula- 
tion. On an average, a primary section has 104 
pupils, the averages for rural and urban areas are 
90 and 226, respectively. In the urban areas, the 
average enrolment varies from 115 in Bihar to 368 
in the Punjab. In the rural areas, 40.72 percent of 
the primary sections have one teacher each, 28.50 
percent have two teachers each and 14.72 percent 
have three teachers each. Only in 15.95 percent of 
the primary sections, the number of teachers is four 
or more than four. In the urban areas, 8.37 per 
cent of the primary sections have one teacher each. 
In 23.68 percent of the primary sections in urban 
areas, the enrolment is ‘upto 100’ only. Multiple 
class teaching is necessary in 3,68,454 primary sec- 
tions, i.e., 80.86 percent of the primary sections in 
the country and the percentages, separately, for rural 
and urban areas are 85.97 and 33.80, respectively. 
Girls constitute 36.20 percent of the enrolment in 
the primary sections in the country. The correspond- 
ing figures for rural and urban areas, separately, are 
34.26 and 43.20, respectively. The enrolment in clas- 
ses I to V is 74.36 percent of the estimated popula- 
tion in the age group 6+ to 10+ and the percent- 
ages for boys and girls, separately, are 93.39 and 54.70 
respectively. For every 10,000 population, 989 pupils 
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are enrolled in classes I to V. The corresponding 
indices for boys and girls, separately, are 631 and 358, 
respectively. Of the total enrolment in classes I to V, 
37.77 percent are in class I. These percentages for 
rural and urban areas are 40.36 and 28.53, res- 
pectively, and 35.82 percent of boys and 41.20 per 
cent of girls on the rolls are in class I. The ratio 
between the enrolment in classes I and V is approxi- 
mately 7:2 and the corresponding ratios for rural 
and urban areas, separately, are4:1 and 2:1, respec- 
tively. Altogether, 7,12,894 rural habitations (72.58 
percent) are served by middle sections, i.e., they 
have middle sections in them or within a walking 
distance of three miles. In the rural areas, 82.25 
percent of the population are served by middle sec- 
tions, whereas according to the First All-India Edu- 
cational Survey, 50.40 percent of the rural habita- 
tions were served by middle sections and the 
proposals therein envisaged that the percentage would 
be raised to 89.05. Of the habitations not served at 
present, 3.51 percent are in the slab 1,000 and above, 
while 96.49 percent are in the slab below 1,000. In the 
entire country, 196 middle sections and 882 teachers 
are available per million of the population. On an 
average, a middle section has 112 pupils. The corres- 
ponding figures for rural and urban areas are eighty- 
four and 212, respectively. Considering the group of 
states and union territories with a three-year middle 
stage, 24.59 percent of the middle sections in rural 
areas have an enrolment of upto thirty only. About 
seventeen percent of middle sections either have one 
teacher each or do not have any teacher at all. Middle 
sections without teachers are either part of PM 
(schools which have middle to secondary sections) 
or PMS schools. In rural areas, about twenty percent 
of the sections have one teacher each. Of the 
middle sections, 18,347, i.e., 18.93 percent are in- 
complete. The corresponding percentages for rural 
and urban areas are 21.42 and 9.81, respectively. 
Contrary to the common belief that multiple-class 
teaching is necessary atthe primary stage (and that 
too in rural areas only), multiple-class teaching 
arrangements have been found necessary in 16.59 
percent of the middle sections. The corresponding 
percentages for rural and urban areas are 20.06 and 
3.88, respectively. Of the enrolment in middle sec- 
tions, girls constitute only 27.78 percent. The per- 
centages for rural and urban areas are 22.00 and 
36.13, respectively. The enrolment in classes VI to 
VIII is equal to 30.15 percent of the estimated 
population in the age group 11+ to 13+. The cor- 
responding percentages for boys and girls are 43.46 
and 16.33 respectively. It has been found that 207 
pupils per 10,000 population are on the rolls inclu- 
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ding 152 boys and fiftyfive girls. Of the total en- 
rolment in classes VI to VIII, 39.93 percent are 
in class VI, 32.59 percent in class WII and 27.48 
percent in class VIII. Half of the number of girls in 
classes VI to VIII in rural areas are in class VI. Pri- 
vate aided institutions account for the largest percen- 
tage of the enrolment at the middle stage. At present, 
6,01,154 habitations (61.20 percent) are served by 
secondary sections, including 16,231 habitations 
(1.65 percent) with secondary sections in them. 
Evaluating the present position in terms of popula- 
tion, 71.37 percent of the population is served by 
secondary sections including 9.09 percent that have 
secondary sections in their own habitations. In the 
population slab ‘5,000 and above’, 1881 habitations 
(94.05 percent) are served by secondary sections, in- 
cluding 1,333 (66.65 percent) with secondary sec- 
tions in them. The percentages of the habitations 
not served in the population slabs 2,000-4,999, 1,000- 
1,999 and below 1,000 are 16.83, 24.05 and 40.43, 
respectively. The range of variation in population 
served by secondary sections is from 38.13 percent 
in Rajasthan to ninetythree percent in Kerala, On an 
average, a secondary section in the rural area serves 
about 17,500 of population. There are 26,883 secon- 
dary sections in the country. Of these, 26.81 per- 
cent are secondary schools, 48.64 percent are part 
of MS schools and 24.54 percent are part of PMS 
schools. On an average, a secondary section in the 
country has 232 pupils. The corresponding figures 
for rural and urban areas, separately, are 168 and 
329, respectively. In rural areas the average enrol- 
ment in a secondary section in the states varies from 
50 in Jammu & Kashmir to 517 in Kerala, In the 
urban areas, the average enrolment per secondary 
section varies from 162 in West Bengal to 623 in 
Kerala. The low averages in a few states 
call for a close examination of the secondary sec- 
tions. In rural areas, 41.52 percent of the secondary 
sections have enrolment ‘upto 100’ only. About 
eighty percent of the secondary sections in rural 
areas have enrolment of less than 241 each. In rural 
areas, 35.84 percent of the secondary sections have 
upto five teachers. There are 3,595 secondary sections, 
ie. 13.37 percent, which are incomplete. The 
corresponding percentages for rural and urban areas 
separately, are 17.52and_ 7.00, respectively. Of 26,883 
secondary sections, 8.032 are without science labo- 
ratories of any kind. The latter include 5,928 (36.40 
percent) secondary sections in rural and 2,104 (19.85 
percent) secondary sections in urban areas. In the 
rural areas, 95.09 percent of the secondary sections 
have one medium of instruction and 4.40 percent have 
two media of instruction each. In urban areas, 84.16 
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percent secondary sections have only one medium 
of instruction each, while 72.71 percent have their 
respective regional language as the medium of ins- 
truction. The girls in secondary sections constitute 
23.36 percent of the enrolment in secondary sec- 
tions. The corresponding percentages for rural and 
urban areas are 16.58 and 28.69, respectively. The 
enrolment in classes IX and X is together equal to 
19.37 percent of the estimated population in the 
age group 14+ to 15+. The corresponding per- 
centages for boys and girls, separately, are 29.02 and 
9.26, respectively. There are eightytwo children 
(sixtythree boys and nineteen girls) in classes IX 
and X for every 10,000 population. Of the total 
enrolment in the country, 64.50 percent are in pri- 
vate aided institutions. There are 19,09,187 teachers 
in the country including 11,96,111 (62.6 percent) in 
primary sections, 4,35,939 (22.8 percent) in middle 
sections and 2,77,137 (14.6 percent) in secondary 
sections. Women constitute 21.7 percent of the total 
number of teachers in the schools. Local bodies are 
the largest employer of teachers, followed by volun- 
tary organisations (30.9 percent) and the govern- 
ment (20.7 percent). The percentages of trained tea- 
chers at primary, middle and secondary stages are 
73.7, 75.2 and 69.5, respectively. The overall per- 
centage of trained teachers for all the stages is 73.4, 
64,981 teachers (23.4 percent) teach science. 
The academic qualifications of these teachers vary 
from matriculation without science to a master’s 
degree in science. The number of teachers who have 
had science in their last academic examination, 
either at the graduate or postgraduate level, is 43,848 
(67.5 percent), including 38,511 (59.3 percent) who 
are only graduates and 5,337 (8.2 percent) who are 
postgraduates. The number of teachers who had 
science in the last academic examination at the 
degree level or above and are also trained in methods 
of teaching science as one of their subjects is only 
20,254, They constitute 46.19 percent of the science 
teachers who are graduates or above and 31.16 per- 
cent of the total number of teachers teaching science. 
The average number of fully qualified science tea- 
chers in a secondary section is, therefore, less than 
one. Only 22,287 science graduates and postgradu 
ates out of 43,848, i.e., 50.83 percent, devote mote 
than sixty percent of their teaching time to science. 
It is, therefore, surprising that all the science gra- 
duates and postgraduates do not devote their entire 
time to teaching science, especially when the avail- 
able number of science teachers is very meagre. 
Alongwith these findings the investigator has also 


reported quite a few observations regarding school 
buildings. 
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706. EDUCATIONAL SURVEY UNIT, Parent 
Teacher Associations—A Survey, NCERT, 
New Delhi, 1967. 


The main objectives of the study were to col- 
lect data on (i) popularity of Parent Teacher Asso- 
ciations (P.T.A.s) among schools; (ii) origin and 
development of the movement in the country; and 
(iii) parent participation in P.T.A.s. 

The study covered 125 P.T.A.s of 154 districts 
in India. A questionnaire was used as the tool for 
survey. It was mailed to the district education officers 
and, in some cases, to schools. 

The following were the findings of the study: 
(i) The maximum number of P.T.A.s was establish- 
ed in the year 1966-68. (ii) The maximum number 
of P.T.A.s was in Kerala (22.3 percent) then in 
Maharashtra (18.3 percent) and Tamil Nadu (17.7 
percent). The smallest number of P.T.A.s were in 
U.P. and Gujarat (both 0.5 percent). (iii) About 75.5 
percent P.T.A.s were in coeducational schools. 
(iv) Nearly 80 percent of P.T.A.s were in rurai 
schools. (v) Parents showed better initiative in 
P.T.A.s of local body schools and coeducational 
schools (vi) More than half the P.T.A.s met fewer 
than four times a year. (vii) Only 6.1 percent of 
P.T.A.s granted scholarships, fifteen percent gave 
free books to the needy and 8.1 percent granted 
free uniforms to children. (viii) P.T.A.s in fiftynine 
percent schools helped in getting suggestions for im- 
provement from the parents; about one-third of 
P.T.A.s helped in getting cash donations from the 
community and about one-fourth of the P.T.A.s 
helped in raising book donations. 


707. EDUCATIONAL SURVEY UNIT, Survey of 
Junior Technical Schools, NCERT, New Delhi, 
1967. 


The objectives were: (i) to study the growth 
of junior technical schools, their physical facilities, 
plant equipment, income and expenditure, qualifica- 
tions of the members of the staff, etc; (ii) to study 
the socio-economic status of the pupils; and (ili) to 
know the views of the pupils and their parents regard- 
ing the courses offered in these schools. 

All junior technical schools in the country 
were studied for fulfilling the first objective. For the 
second and third objectives, a sample of seventyfive 
pupils of the final year of four schools and their 
parents or guardians were interviewed. A question- 
naire for the heads of the institutions was mailed. 
There was one interview schedule for the sampled 
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pupils of the third year class and one interview 
schedule for the parents of the pupils who were in- 
terviewed earlier. 

The findings of the survey reveal that (i) of 
the 105 junior technical schools, one-third are loca- 
ted in rural areas; (ii) about eighty percent of the 
schools are under government management; (iii) 
majority of the pupils in this course come from low 
and middle income groups; more than sixty percent 
of them belong to families with an annual in- 
come of less than Rs. 1,000.00; (iv) minimum quali- 
fication for admission is middle school pass; actual 
admission takes place on the basis of achievement in 
science, mathematics, drawing and English in the 
schools last attended, achievement in admis- 
sion test and personality interview; (v) sixtyseven of 
the 105 reporting schools function indepen- 
dent of polytechnics; as many as ten of the sixty- 
seven schools function in rented buildings; 
the libraries contain more non-engineering books 
than engineering ones; (vi) while the contents of the 
language for junior technical schools and the normal 
secondary schools are the same, the prescribed sub- 
jects of humanities have been replaced by an inte- 
grated course of social studies, which is in vogue 
asacompulsory subject; (vii) only eighty percent of 
the teaching posts in engineering subjects are filled 
up; about ‘eighty percent of these teachers are dip- 
loma holders, while another six percent are engin- 
eering graduates; (viii) rural schools spend more 
money than their counterparts in urban areas; staff 
salary formsa major chunk of the expenditure; (ix) 
more than sixty percent of the successful pupils 
join polytechnics, about twentyeight percent go in 
for apprenticeship and jobs, and only about two per- 
cent seek admission to pre-university courses; (x) the 
pupils have a keen understanding of the structure 
and set-up of the course, prefer to undergo training 
in technical subjects and workshop practice, feel 
that the course lacks publicity among both the pub. 
lic and the industrial sector and suggest that arrange- 
ment should be made for apprenticeship in industrial 
undertakings. 


708. EDUCATIONAL SURVEY UNIT, Women 
Teachers in Rural Areas — A Pilot Survey in 
Rajasthan, NCERT, New Delhi, 1967. 


This study provides biographic data of the wo- 
men teachers regarding their qualifications, profes- 
sional career, educational background, occupation 
and economic conditions of the family, and certain 
domestic problems having direct bearing upon them 


as teachers. 
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Five percent of women teachers from primary, 
middle and secondary schools of Rajasthan state were 
selected from Bikaner, Jaipur and Bhilwara. The tech- 
nique of interview was used for data collection. 

Some of the salient findings are: (i) majority 
of the teachers (eighty percent) are married; (ii) 
most of the close relations of the teachers are 
uneducated; howeyer, sixtyfour percent of the female 
teachers have husbands educated upto matri- 
culation at least; (iii) about forty percent of the tea- 
chers come from families in the income bracket 
of Rs. 301-500 p.m.; (iv) there is a large variation 
regarding their qualifications which range from 
primary schooling to post-graduate degrees; majority 
of them have, however, passed their highest exami- 
nations privately after joining the profession; (v) about 
fifty percent of the teachers hold a professional dip- 
loma or degree; (vi) more than seventy percent of 
the teacherstook upthis profession due to financial 
difficulties; (vii) residential accommodation is an acute 
problem to these teachers; (viii) they are unhappy 
over frequent transfers from one place to another; 
(ix) majority of them feel that they do not get pro- 
per guidance from departmental authorities and that 
there is a need for extension and inservice training 
programmes which are lacking; and (x) attitude of the 
rural community towards unmarried teachers is not 
favourable. 


709. EDUCATIONAL SURVEY UNIT, Survey of 
Colleges and Institutes of Physical Education, 
NCERT, New Delhi, 1968. 


This survey of colleges and institutes of physical 
education imparting training for certificate and dip- 
loma courses took into account the growth of these 
institutions, facilities available in them in respect of 
instructional accommodation, hostel facilities, ad- 
mission procedures, intake capacity, output, fees, 
stipends, income and expenditure, equipments and the 
staff. 

All the institutions in the country that existed 
at the time of the survey were included in this study. 
A questionnaire was prepared and sent to all the ins- 
titutions for collecting necessary data. 3 

The following are the findings of this survey: (i) 
the courses in physical education are at diploma and 
certificate level and, in some institutions,“at postgra- 
duate level also; (ii) the duration of diploma and 
certificate courses is one academic year, whereas for 
postgraduate degree it is one or two years after the 
first degree; in sixtyseven percent of the institutions, 
in addition to the qualifications, special tests of per- 
sonality are used for selection for admission; (iii) about 
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"3,000 students used to be admitted during the 
years 1963-64, 1964-65. 1965-66 in certificate course 
and between 600 and 700 in diploma course; (iv) 
at diploma and certificate levels, the syllabi prescrib- 
ed by the Ministry of Education have been followed; 
(v) university prescribes syllabus for graduate and 
postgraduate courses; the syllabus is divided into 
theory courses and practical training in teaching 
skills; (vi) in most of the private institutions, the 
physical facilities and equipment are found to be 
inadequate; and (vii) the expenditure is met from 
fees received from the trainees, grant from the gov- 
ernment and contributions from the management. 


710. EDUCATIONAL SURVEY UNIT, Survey of 
High/Higher Secondary /Multipurpose Schools 
Offering Agriculture Stream/Group/ Subject 
Under Elective/Optional/ Diversified Course, 
NCERT, New Delhi, 1968. 


The purpose of this survey was to collect in- 
formation regarding (i) location of these institutions, 
(ii) their management, (iii) admission procedures, 
and clientele and intake capacity, (iv) their exami- 
nation results, (v) facilities like laboratories, work- 
shops and other equipment, (vi) teachers—their quali- 
fications, inservice programme, workload, and (vii) 
students. 

A comprehensive questionnaire was prepared 
including items on the areas of information stated 
above. It wasacensus study and therefore, the find- 
ings were based on the data from all the schools. 

Some of the salient findings are: (i) about 
sixty percent of the schools offering agriculture 
stream are located in rural areas; (ii) there is a 
wide variation regarding the class in which agricul- 
ture stream is introduced at the secondary stage; 
(iii) the institutions do not have adequate physical 
facilities or equipments; (iv) more than eighty per- 
cent pupils who opt for this group belong to rural 
areas and agricultural families; (v) majority of the 
teachers are trained in agriculture; their qualifica- 
tions range from high school certification to M.Sc. 
degree in agriculture; and (vi) emphasis is more on 
theory than on practice. 


7U: EDUCATIONAL SURVEY UNIT, Survey of 
High/Higher Secondary/ Multipurpose Schools 
Offering Technical (Engineering) Group|Stream| 
Subject under —_ Elective\Optional\Diversified 
Course, NCERT, New Delhi, 1968. 


$ The ‘objectives of the study were to make a de- 
tailed survey of location of schools, their manage- 
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ment, admission procedures and clientele, intake 
capacity, laboratories, workshops and equipments 
therein, time allocation for theory and practicals, 
qualifications of teachers, inservice training, work- 
load and expenditure. 

Out of 444 schools in the country, 433 res- 
ponded to the questionnaire prepared for the purpose. 

The findings of the study are: (i) the duration 
of the technical stream is different in different states; 
(ii) the number of subjects to be offered under tech- 
nical stream varies from one to six; (iii) applied 
mathematics and science are regular compulsory 
subjects under technical group; (iv) subjects like 
radio engineering, printing technology, automobile 
engineering, textile technology, electronics, and 
drawing are offered; (v) textbooks on technical sub 
jects comprise hardly five percent of the total books 
available; and (vi) about seventy percent of teachers 
hold diplomas in various branches of engineering. 


712. EDUCATIONAL SURVEY UNIT, Survey of 
Institutes for the Physically Handicapped— 
Deaf, Mute and Dumb, NCERT, New Delhi, 
1968. 


The survey was taken up to study the institu- 
tions involved in educational and vocational training 
of deaf, mute and dumb. 

A questionnaire was sent to the heads of 
ninetysix institutions included in the census study, 
but only sixtyeight institutions responded. 

Following were the main findings: (i) forty out 
of sixtyeight institutions that responded were man- 
aged by private organisations getting aid from dif- 
ferent agencies; (ii) almost all schools gave some 
orientation programme at the preprimary schools 
which was followed by a course of instruction in 
general education; in majority of the cases this course 
was equivalent to primary school standard; (iii) the 
courses of study comprised language, number 
work, general knowledge, science, social studies, 
speech and lip-reading; in later years of schooling, 
training in crafts like tailoring, weaving, printing, 
canework and carpentry was given; (iv) fortyeight 
schools had group hearing aids, twelve had individual 
hearing aids, and only eighteen schools had audio 
meters; (v) private aided schools got fortyeight per 
cent of their income through government aid and 
the balance was contributed by managements, dona- 
tions and fees from the pupils; and (vi) average an- 
nual expenditure on a school during 1966-67 was 
Rs. 33,200)-. 
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713. EDUCATIONAL SURVEY UNIT, Survey of 
Institutions for Physically Handicapped in India 
—Blind, NCERT, New Delhi, 1968. 


The survey was conducted to know the details 
about (i) institutions providing educational and 
vocational training for the blind; (ii) training insti- 
tutions for the adult blind and also (iii) various 
teachers’ training institutions. 

One hundred and twentyeight institutions were 
take up for study out of which eightythree res- 
ponded to the mailed questionnaires. 

The findings were: (i) from forty institutions 
in 1947, the number rose to 128 by August, 1967, 
(ii) seventyone out of eightythree schools that res- 
ponded were located in urban areas; (iii) some 
schools had nursery classes, while only twentyfive 
schools had classes upto secondary level; (iv) the 
total enrolment in eightythree schools that respon- 
ded was 3,659 during 1967-68 which was about 
1.25 percent of the total number of blind per- 
sons of school-going age; (v) about fifty percent of 
the students belonged to parents with an annual in- 
come of less than Rs. 500.00; (vi) about half of the 
staff in government schools had some training in 
teaching the blind; the same ratio was true for tea- 
chers in non-government schools also; and (vii) there 
were equipments for light engineering, weaving, 
tailoring, carpentry, diary and poultry farming and 
typing. 


714. EDUCATIONAL SURVEY UNIT, A Survey 
of Unrecognised Institutions offering Pre- 
School|Elementary Education ` in Hyderabad, 
Secundarabad and Delhi, NCERT, New Delhi 
1970. 


The survey aimed at studying the functioning 
of pre-primarylelementary institutions with respect 
to school management and administration, enroi- 
ment, teachers, equipment, assessment and to make 
suggestions for improvements by heads of these ins- 
titutions. 

An attempt was made to cover all the institu 
tions in Hyderabad, Secundarabad and Delhi. In ail, 
data from 164 institutions from the twin cities of 
Hyderabad and Secundarabad and thirtysix from 
Delhi were collected. A special proforma was pre- 
pared to fulfil the objectives and the investigators 
personally collected the data. 

The study reveals the following. (i) All the 
institutions covered are privately run either by 
individuals or societies. Out of 164 institutions of 
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Hyderabad, fifteen are meant for ‘pre-primary stage, 
one for elementary stage and 148 for both, while 
in Delhi nine are for pre-primary stage and twenty- 
seven for both the stages. These institutions are 
known as Montessori, Nursery, Kindergarten or 
schools with preparatory classes. In Hyderabad, the 
maximum number of schools (97) were established 
during the years 1962-67. (ii) One hundred and 
fiftythree institutions in Hyderabad, and thirtyfive 
schools in Delhi have age restriction for admission. 
Age limit is generally three to five in both the pla- 
ces. Most of the institutions do not require advance 
registration. (iii) At Hyderabad, the working days 
in a year range between 201 and 280, while in 
Delhi it is between 171 and 280. Working hours 
per week range between fifteen and thirtyfive hours 
for both the cities. Two institutions at Hyderabad 
devote three hours for curricular activities and 
three institutions at Delhi devote five to ten hours. 
Time devoted to curricular and other activities 
varies. Majority of the institutions have a two year 
course of pre-school education. Session starts at dif- 
ferent times of the year at different places, (iv) 
There are certain institutions in Hyderabad which 
do not charge any fee; one institution levies admis- 
sion fee upto Rs. 30|-, while in Delhi, it is 
observed that certain institutions charge lunch 
fee. (v) In Hyderabad, total area of these 
institutions varies from 10 square yards to 
7,260 sq. yards. In Delhi, the total area varies from 
12 sq. yards to 12,000 sq. yards. (vi) In Hyderabad, 
there were 8,597 children at pre-primary stage and 
9,227 at elementary stage in January 1969. Enrol- 
ment has increased since 1966 to the extent of 176.3 
percent at pre-school stage and 231.9 percent at 
elementary stage. In Delhi, there were 1972 child- 
ren at primary stage and 1201 at elementary stage in 
January 1969, increase from 1966 onwards being 117 
percent and 98 percent at pre-primary and elementary 
stage, respectively. (vii) In Hyderabad, there are 
814 teachers working in 161 institutions of which 
245 are trained and 569 are untrained. Majority of 
them (71.6 percent) have, high\higher secondary edu- 
cation as their qualification and pay scales are very 
low. Only three teachers get pay between Rs. 201 and, 
Rs. 230, others get in the range of Rs. 57 to 80, or even 
below that. In Delhi, 156 teachers are working in 
thirtysix institutions. Out of those, 106 are trained and 
50 untrained. Eightyseven of them are high\higher sec- 
ondary passed. Eleven teachers get a pay between 
Rs. 210 and Rs. 230 per month, while only one tea- 
cher gets less than Rs. 50. (viii) Various types of equip- 
ments are being provided at both the places. (ix) 
In Hyderabad, as in Delhi, most of the msti- 
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tutions undertake curricular activities through coach- 
ing of subjects. (x) Generally, English is the medium 
of instruction at both Hyderabad and Delhi. But 
in Hyderabad, there are institutions with more than 
one medium also. (xi) Majority of the institutions 
give home assignments. Majority of the institutions 
at both the places conduct periodic tests. Number of 
tests varies from institution to institution. While in 
Delhi, no child is detained at this stage, seventy ins- 
titutions at Hyderabad detain children. (xii) The 
heads of the institutions at both the places are in 
favour of some national system of education. They 
oppose formula education. A few suggest moral edu- 
cation to form a part of instruction and the play- 
way method to be practised at this stage. A 
few headmasters at Hyderabad have recommended 
training facilities for the teachers and extension of 
pre-primary education in rural areas. 


715. EDUCATIONAL SURVEY UNIT, Survey of 
School Textbooks in India 1969-70, NCERT, 
New Delhi, 1971. 


The survey was undertaken during the year 
1969-70 with the following main objectives: (i) to 
get a complete enumeration of textbooks being used 
at the school stage in various states and union terri- 
tories; (ii) to get a comparative picture of the na- 
tionalised and approved textbooks; (iii) to get a 
comprehensive view of the production, pricing and 
distribution policies and procedures followed in 
different states and union territories. 

In terms of area, all states and union terri- 
tories have been covered in this survey. Textbooks 
used in special types of institutions have not been 
included. Textbooks used for preuniversity courses 
are also excluded though the intermediate textbooks 
for higher secondary schools and intermediate colleges 
of Uttar Pradesh are included. The following techni- 
ques have been used for collecting data: (i) ques- 
tionnaire—replies to which were elicited personally 
by research staff; (ii) interview—with authorities on 
additional points cropping up from the questionnaire; 
(iii) reference to documents and files available with 
the authorities concerned; and (iv) individual exa- 
mination of books on a prescribed schedule. 


The findings of the survey were as 
under. The survey revealed that mother tongue is the 
language being taught at primary level. At the high 
school stage regional languages get priority over 
Mother tongue. In addition to first compulsory lan- 
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guage, the pupil has to study more than one language. 
Duration for which the languages should be studied 
also varies from state to state. Second, third or 
the fourth languages are usually modern Indian lan- 
guages, modern European languages and the classi- 
cal languages. Hindi and Urdu are provided at 
almost all the school stages while English is provided 
at the middle and secondary stages in almost all the 
states. 


Except Haryana and Punjab among the states 
and Himachal Pradesh and Tripura among the union 
territories, all other states and union territories have 
more than two media of instruction. 

There is no uniformity in the introduction of 
textbooks at the primary stage in different subjects 
in the states and union territories except in mother 
tongue. Textbooks in mother tongue are introduced 
in the class I in all the states and union territories. 
In Kerala, there is no other textbook, except of the 
first language, at the primary stage while in Assam 
and Bihar, an arithmetic textbook is also introduced. 
At the middle and secondary stages, textbooks are ge- 
nerally provided in almost all subjects in ail 
the states. 

In all other states except Andhra Pradesh and 
Kerala, both nationalised and approved textbooks 
are used at the school stage. In most of the states 
nationalisation of books is looked after by an officer 
in the department of education, but in some states 
itis done by semi-autonomous bodies and bodies under 
the registered societies. They function only at pri- 
mary and middle levels while for secondary educa- 
cation, university boards of education and depart- 
ments of education produce books in many languages. 

The state control of textbooks, with a phased 
programme, was first initiated in Uttar Pradesh in 
1942, although a special officer for textbooks was 
appointed in 1948. The last state to complete the 
chain was Gujarat, during 1969. 


Each state or union territory has evolved its 
own procedure for preparation, review and editing 
of the nationalised textbooks, and also of approval 
of textbooks other than the nationalised ones. At 
the moment, in almost all the states and union terri- 
tories, there are textbooks in use which are not 
nationalised. For the nationalised textbooks, writers 
and reviewers, both, are paid. Rates and methods of 
payment differ from state to state. 


In Andhra Pradesh and Tamil Nadu, all na- 
tionalised textbooks are printed at government 
presses only, while in others, it is undertaken by 
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private presses also. Generally, the prices are fixed 
on “no profit no loss” basis but in some 
states they are sold ata profit ranging bet- 
ween 10 percent and 16 percent. 

The total number of textbooks in use in 
schools, according to this survey, is 12,12912. Of these, 
6,552 are for the Secondary stage. Out of the total 
books, 924 are nationalised. The total number of 
translated versions is 601. Of these, 427 are na- 
tionalised. The cost of a complete set of books for 
classes I to V varies from Rs, 7.35 for twenty books 
in Jammu and Kashmir to Rs. 22.51 for twentythree 
books in Bihar. About 54 percent of the authors 
are postgraduates and about 15 percent are with doc- 
toral degrees, whereas some (4.3 percent) are 
undergraduates. About 70 percent of the recommend- 
ed books have been written in the state|regional 
language of the statelunion territory. In case of 
persons wth low academic qualifications, the 
proportion of nonrecommended books is higher 
than that in case of individuals with high qualifi- 
cations. 


716. FUSTER, J.M., Sex Education—A Survey, St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay, 1971. 


A. The study aimed at comparing aspects of sex 
education of two samples drawn in 1958 and 1970. 

The samples of 1958 and 1970 consisted of 
girl students of St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. The 
first sample included 319 girl students from the 
first year to the senior B.A. and B.Sc. classes. The 
girls’ ages ranged from fifteen years to twentyseven 
years, but the majority were in the sixteen to nine- 
teen age group. In 1970, a similar sample of 
280 girls was picked up, but the ages ranged from 
fifteen years to twenty years with clustering (88 
percent) between sixteen and seventeen years. 
A questionnaire was developed covering different 
facets of sex education and was administered to 
both the samples. 

Following were some of the findings of the 
study. Teachers appear to have made headway in 
imparting sex education (the facts of life) to their 
students and students’ preference for teachers as 
instructors has shown a notable increase. 
The analysis of 1970 data showed that Parsi mo- 
thers in the group under study scored above Hindu 
and Muslim mothers in imparting sex education to 
their daughters. 
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B. The second part of the study aimed at studying 
some aspects of sex education in case of boys only. 

In 1970, a sex education questionnaire, consist- 
ing of six questions, was administered to 340 boys— 
all of them were first year students of St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay. Their ages ranged from 15 years 
to 23 years, 

The study revealed that most of the boys who 
responded were not provided with any sex educa- 
tion by their parents, rather, friends were the pri- 
mary and main source of information about sex 
education. Most of the boys preferred teachers to 
provide sex education. Books, doctors and priests 
were other sources of sex education. 

Analysing the responses of 886 girls and 501 
boys from the colleges of Bombay, it was found that 
there was a great similarity between the girls’ res- 
ponses and those of the boys. A second striking 
feature was the radical change in Indian tradition 
seen in these college students who preferred love 
marriages, intercaste and inter-community marriages. 


717. KHANNA, P.N., A Survey of Source Materials 
in Filmstrips and Books on Audio-visual Edu- 
cation, NCERT, New Delhi, 1970. 


The purpose was to collect the sources from 
which films, filmstrips and books on audiovisual 
aids can be obtained and then to prepare a guide 
book for the use of students and teachers of teacher 
training institutions, teachers in service, State Audio- 
visual Education Officers and others organising the 
audiovisual programmes. 

The available materials were classified under 
art, communication, craft, films, filmstrips and 
slides, graphics, mechanical aids, printing, photo- 
graphics, puppetry and creative art, radio and TV, 
sculpture and theory. 

Under each of the above categories, a list of 
films and filmstrips together with synopses and 
lengths, was prepared. The books were listed with the 
name of the author, publisher and the date of pub- 
lishing. The sources from which films, filmstrips or 
books would be available were also mentioned. 


718. MAHARASHTRA STATE BOARD OF SE- 
CONDARY EDUCATION, A Survey of the 
Teaching of English and Hindi in Secondary 
Schools, Poona, 1964. 

The major objectives in undertaking the sur- 
vey were: (i) to collect relevant data regarding the 
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academic and training qualifications of teachers in 
the two important subjects—English and Hindi—as a 
basis for consideration and suggesting measures of 
improvement in respect of the syllabus, methods of 
teaching, qualifications of staff, standard of attain- 
ment, etc., at the S.S.C.E. level; (ii) to elicit opinions 
or views of heads of schools regarding the academic 
andjor administrative difficulties in respect of the 
teaching of English and Hindi; and (iii) to invite 
concrete suggestions for mére effective teaching of 
the two subjects with a view to improving the S.S.C. 
examination results. 

The survey throws light on the points of issue. 
Generally speaking, the present position of schools 
with respect to the percentages of trained graduate 
teachers incharge of these two subjects—English and 
Hindi—is far from satisfactory. The percentages of 
graduate teachers, with English (either at M.A. or 
B.A.) and Hindi (either at M.A. or B.A.) are only 
45.8 and 41.4, respectively. Again, the percentages 
of trained graduates, i.e., M.A. (with English) B.T] 
B.Ed. and B.A. (with English) B.T.|B.Ed. and 
M.A. (with Hindi) B.T.|B.Ed. and B.A. (with 
Hindi) B.T.|B.Ed. are still lower, i.e., 31.9 and 22.2, 
respectively. There is also a large proportion of non- 
graduate teachers (English 17 percent and Hindi 45 
percent) who are placed in charge of teaching both 
the subjects to standards X and XI. So far as the 
second objective of this study is concerned, the data 
collected has been very extensive and also very 
useful. The analysis of the replies very clearly brings 
out the following main academic and administrative 
difficulties experienced by heads of secondary schools 
in respect of teaching both the subjects : (a) paucity 
of trained and experienced teachers, (b) inadequate 
time for teaching the subjects, (c) low standard of 
pupils owing to poor teaching in primary schools, 
and (d) heterogeneous and over-crowded classes. In 
addition to the above four difficulties, the head- 
masters have stated that the optional character of 
the English subject, lack of interest and effort on 
the part of pupils, unsuitable atmosphere for teach- 
ing the subject, defective textbooks, unsuitable 
methods of teaching, etc., are also some of the rea- 
sons for the present lowering of standard of English. 
Regarding the third objective of the survey, the 
consolidation of replies provides many useful and 
conerete suggestions for more effective teaching of 
the two subjects. 


A few important suggestions given by more 
than 50 headmasters are stated below: (i) 
English should be compulsory for standards V to 
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XI; (ii) teaching of the subject should be entrusted 
to experienced and qualified teachers; (iii) more 
emphasis should be given to grammar, spelling, 
comprehension, written work, etc.; (iv) teaching of 
English in primary schools should be entrusted to 
experienced and qualified teachers; (v) seminars, 
refresher courses, workshops, training courses, etc., 
should be organised for teachers; (vi) periods allotted 
for the subject should be increased; (vii) graded 
textbooks ‘should be provided and the textbooks 
should contain sufficient notes for the guidance vf 
teachers; (viii) appropriate and correct methods of 
teaching the subject should be adopted; (ix) well- 
equipped libraries should be made available to 
candidates; (x) the teaching of Hindi should 
be entrusted to trained and experienced tea- 
chers; (xi) stress should be laid on grammar, reci- 
tation, written exercises, and oral work in the sub- 
ject; (xii) graded textbooks should be provided and 
the textbooks should contain sufficient notes for the 
guidance of teachers; and (xiii) supplementary read- 
ing should be encouraged. 


719. MAHARASHTRA STATE BOARD OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION, A Survey of 
the Teaching of English and Hindi in 
Secondary|Higher Secondary Schools in Nag- 
pur and Aurangabad Divisions, Poona, 1966. 


The major objectives in undertaking the survey 
of teaching English and Hindi in secondary|higher 
secondary schools in Nagpur and Aurangabad di- 
visions were: (i) to collect data regarding academic 
and training qualifications of teachers teaching the 
two subjects, (ii) to elicit opinions regarding acade- 
mic andjor administrative difficulties experienced 
by the heads of schools in teaching the two subjects 
and (iii) to obtain concrete suggestions from them 
for more effective teaching of the two subjects with 
a view to improving the S.S.C.|H.S.S.C. examination 
results. 

The survey proforma was sent to 1,254 schools 
but only 684 schools supplied the basic data for the 
survey. The survey throws much light on the above 
points. 

Generally speaking, the present position of 
schools regarding the percentages of trained graduate 
teachers teaching the two subjects, English and 
Hindi, is far from satisfactory. The data reveal that 
the percentages of graduate teachers with English 
either at M.A. or B.A. level are 40 for the Nagpur 
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division and 28 for the Aurangabad division, the 
corresponding percentage in the Poona division being 
46. The percentages of trained graduates (M.A. 
with English, B.T.|B.Ed., B.A. with English, B.T.| 
B.Ed.) are. still lower, viz., 26 for the Nagpur divi- 
sion and 17 for the Aurangabad division, as against 
32 percent for the Poona division. The percentages 
of graduate teachers with Hindi either at B.A. or 
M.A. are 39, 24 and 41 for the Nagpur, Auranga- 
bad and Poona divisions, respectively. The percen- 
tages of trained graduate teachers (M.A. with Hindi, 
B.T.|B.Ed. and B.A. with Hindi, B.T.|B.Ed.) for 
the three divisions are 26 (Nagpur), 14 (Auranga- 
bad) and 22 (Poona). There is also a larger number 
of undergraduate teachers who are entrusted 
with the teaching of both subjects in the top 
two standards. Their percentages are as under: for 
English—Nagpur 31, Aurangabad 31, Poona 17 and 
for Hindi—Nagpur 41, Aurangabad 61, Poona 25. 
As for the method of teaching English, the survey 
reveals that while the schools in the Nagpur and 
Aurangabad divisions prefer ‘direct’ and ‘transla- 
tion? methods, the schools in the Poona division 
prefer ‘direct? andlor ‘structural’ methods. The 
classification of schools according to various me- 
thods of teaching Hindi reveals that there is a 
general preference for the use of ‘direct’ and ‘trans- 
lation’ methods for teaching this subject in all the 
three divisions. As regards the second objective of 
the study, viz., academic and administrative diffi- 
culties experienced by the heads of secondary schools, 
it isseen that the difficulties, in order of frequency, 
showed some difference in the three divisions. Some 
of the common difficulties faced by the three divisions 
are : (a) dearth of experienced and qualified teachers, 
(b) poor knowledge of grammar and composition of 
the mother tongue, (c) low standard of pupils due to 
poor teaching in primary schools and (d) low standard 
of pupils coming from rural areas. Coming to the 
third objective of the survey, the consolidation of 
replies provided many useful and concrete sugges- 
tions for more effective teaching of the two subjects. 
Here also, it is seen that the suggestions offered by 
the headmasters of schools in the three divisions 
are slightly different from one another. However, a 
few important and common suggestions made by 
heads of schools in all the three divisions are: 
(i) teaching of the subjects should be entrusted 
to experienced and qualified teachers; Gi) more 
emphasis should be given to grammar, spelling, 
comprehension. written work, etc.; (iii) seminars, 
refresher courses, workshops, training courses, etc., 
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should be organised for teachers and (iv) appropriate 
and correct methods of teaching the subjects should 
be adopted. 


720. MEHRA, C., National Survey of Elementary 
Teacher Education in India, NCERT, New 
Delhi, 1970. 


The purpose of the survey was to make an 
assessment of the existing position of all the aspects 
of elementary teacher education in the country. 

A questionnaire covering all the aspects of 
elementary teacher training was prepared. It cover- 
ed nine aspects related to general information, 
student body, staff, instructional programme, build- 
ing and equipment, inspection and supervision of 
training institutions, finance, plan for development, 
and miscellaneous. A manual of instructions was 
also prepared. The data were collected with the 
help of State Institutes of Education from the respec- 
tive states except in case of Bihar for which ‘the data 
could not be collected. Out of the total 1548 insti- 
tutions, only 1168 institutions responded. Out of 
these 1168 institutions, 1095 belonged to different 
states and the rest to union territories. Data were 
tabulated statewise. 

Some of the salient findings are as under. The 
quality of teacher education deteriorated on 
account of the expansion; the number of such 
institutions went up to 1548 in 1965 from 1081 in 
1960. Except in Gujarat, Madras and West Bengal, 
the majority of such training institutions in other 
states were located in urban areas. No uniformity 
in the level and type of training was found. 
The courses could be categorised into four 
groups: (i) one year post-middle, (ii) two year 
post-middle, (iii) one year post-matriculation higher 
secondary, and (iv) two year post-matricula- 
lation|higher secondary. The reasons given for va- 
riations were rapid expansion of primary edu- 
cation, nonavailability' of matriculate candidates 
in backward areas, paucity of women teachers and 
low pay scales. ` Little attention was paid to 
minimum admission requirements for training insti- 
tutions. The age of teachers under training ranged 
from15to 30 years. Except in Kerala, Madras and 
Mysore, not much attention was paid to academic 
background or personality traits while recruiting 
the candidates. They were recruited simply because 
they were deputed by their schools or selected in 
the interview. The syllabus for the trainees was 
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prescribed by the state departments of education. 
The institutions were not well-equipped with teach- 
ing aids for different programmes, hence the only 
method that prevailed was the lecture method. Inser- 
vice education and extension service programmes 
were largely ignored. The assessment scheme need- 
ed a lot of improvement. Most of the institutions 
were poorly staffed. Most of the staff members had 
no experience of teaching in primary schools. The 
inspection and supervision of these institutions was 
generally done by the education officers or the 
district inspectors. 


721. MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, Report of the 
All India Educational Survey, Govt. of India, 
New Delhi, 1960. 


The chief objective of the survey was to 
collect and collate data and to identify and enumerate 
the habitations or ‘population centres’ so that an 
integrated picture of their size, etc., could be made 
available. It was purely a fact-finding job—the pre- 
paration of a blue-print for the location of schools 
by collecting facts and figures from all possible 
sources. Its coverage was so extensive that no vil- 
lage or hamlet was disregarded. The survey was 
restricted to the study of only certain specific prob- 
lems of administration of primary and secondary 
education, and to the collection of data that would be 
useful to state governments in formulating their plans 
and programmes of expansion of educational facili- 
ties for implementing the directive principle of the 
` State’s policy enunciated in Article 45 of the Con- 
stitution, 


The survey attempted to identify each district 
habitation as on 31st of March, 1957, and to 
enumerate each one of them, systematically, in a 
‘Habitation Register’ and also to classify them ac- 
cording to their population slab and to register them 
in a ‘Slab Register’ with an entry regarding the 
existing educational facility and then to delimit the 
school areas of existing schools according to certain 
objective criteria laid down and applied with rea- 
sonable discretion and to suggest the most conveni- 
ent and economic location of the schools for the 
habitations remaining unserved, so that as many 
children as possible from the neighbouring habita- 
tions could take ‘advantage of it by walking not more 
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than a certain specified distance at the primary, 
middle and high school stages and thus to delimit 
the school areas of the existing and the proposed 
schools’ and to map them out and to enumerate 
them suitably in a ‘School Area Register’. The ob- 
jectives of the survey can, therefore, be stated in 
brief as (a) identification and enumeration of (i) 
every distinct habitation and (ii) every elementary 
school, (b) mapping out the location of schools, (c) 
delimiting the area served by the existing schools, 
(d) deciding on the convenient location of new 
schools and the area that would be served by the 
proposed new schools, by suitable classification and 
grouping of habitations and (e) preparation of 
district-wise statistical tables showing the results 
of the survey. Thousands of village officers, the 
patwaris and the teachers supplied the basic data 
that assisted in identifying and enumerating the ha- 
bitations. Cooperation of other departments was 
also secured. Hundreds of informal meetings with 
the patwaris, teachers and officers of the education 
and other departments at the ‘taluka or block’ 
headquarters helped in resolving < doubts and in 
finalising the data. 


The following are some of the salient revela- 
tions of the survey. On 31st of March 1957, out of 
8,40,033 habitations with a population of 
27,95,50,946, only 2,29,023 habitations (forming 
27.26 percent of the total) with a population of 
16,70,44,295 (forming 59.76 percent of the total) had 
a school in them. If the schools were to serve only 
the habitations in which they were located, 6,11,010 
habitations forming the remaining 72.74 percent of 
the total number of habitations would consequently 
require to be treated as without any educational 
facility. ‘Their population, however, formed only 
40.24 percent of the total rural population. A large 
majority of them being thus comparatively smaller 
habitations, in the present circumstances it would 
be impossible - and unadvisable to have separate 
schools in them. All habitations with a population 
between 300 and 500 within about halfamile’s walk- 
ing distance from the existing schools and those with 
a population below 300 within about one mile’s 
walking distance from existing school, in rural or 
urban areas, were included in the school area. As 
aresult of this grouping, smaller habitations with 
a total population of 65,25,57,397 would be catered 
for. They form 44.16 percent of the total number of 
habitations and 23.34 percent of the total popula- 
tion. Of the 2,29,023 habitations with a school in 
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them, 1,04,727 forming 12.47 percent of the total 
number of habitations, with a population of 
9,12,12,677 forming 32.63 percent of the total po- 
pulation, were what are termed in this survey 
as ‘Independent Schools’ which depended for 
their strength on their own school-going population 
and no other. The remaining 1,24,296 habitations 
could serve, besides themselves, the neighbouring 
3,70,962 habitations, and as such, the schools in them 
are termed in this survey as ‘Group Schools’. Be- 
sides the independent and group schools, there 
were peripatetic teacher schools which served 944 
school areas where the habitations were so small 
as not to form even the requisite minimum total 
population to justify the appointment of a single 
teacher, Of the 2,359 small habitations served by 
peripatetic teacher schools, 1,888 had the peripate- 
tic teacher centre in them and children in 471 had, 
as in the case of habitations tagged on to a group 
school, to walk some distance. Of the 4,92,899 ha- 
bitations served by group schools, 1,22,408, i.e., 
14.57 percent of the total number of habitations had 
one or more schools located in them; 1,74,821 form- 
ing 20.81 percent of the total number had one within 
half a mile, 1,76,999 forming 21.07 percent had it 
at a distance greater than half a mile, but less than 
one mile and 17,444 forming 2.08 percent had one 
at a distance greater than one mile, but less than 
oneandahalf miles, and 1,227 forming 0.15 per- 
cent of the total had one at a distance slightly 
greater than one and ahalf miles. Of the 471 habita- 
tions served by peripatetic teacher schools, 234 were 
served within half a mile, 222 within one mile, 14 with- 
in one and a half miles and one within two miles. 
Those having the facility of a peripatetic teacher 
school in them formed only 0.22 percent of the total 
andthe others tagged on to them formed 0.06 percent 
of the total number of habitations. In all, 5,99,985 
habitations, ie. 71.42 percent of the total number 
of habitations withatotal population of 23,23,01,692 
forming 83.1 percent of the total population could 
take advantage of the existing location of schools, 
they being within the habitations or in adjoining habi- 
tations within walking distance of the child, and not 
ordinarily exceeding one mile. Hence, on the whole, 
28.58 percent of habitations, with 16.90 percent of 
the total population were not being served by the 
existing schools. As regards the proposed schools, 
‘independent’ schools have been proposed in 45,234 
habitations and ‘group’ schools have been proposed 
so as to serve, in all, 1,88,664 habitations. Some of 
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these would have the schools in them and these 
schools would be serving the other adjoining habita- 
tions. Peripatetic teacher schools have been proposed 
to serve, in all, 13,606 habitations. Considering the 
proposed extension of facilities, the emerging pic- 
ture would be as follows. The number of habitations 
served by independent schools would rise from 1,04,727 
to 1,50,215 forming 17.88 percent of the total num- 
ber of habitations. As regards the habitations to be 
served by group schools, their number would rise 
from 4,92,899 to 6,48,860. As many as 13,602, i.e., 
1.62 percent of the habitations, would be served by 
peripatetic teacher school centres located in the 
hapitations or in the adjoining ones, within walking 
distance of the child, thus giving a net increase of 
11,243, the percentage having increased just by 1.34. 
As a result of these proposals, the total number of 
habitations that would be served, by one or more 
schools either in them or in the vicinity would be 
8,12,677 out of 8,40,033, providing educational fa- 
cilities to 96.7 percent of the total number of ha- 
biations, leaving out 27,356 habiations which form 
3.3 percent of the total number of habitations. The 
data collected in regard to every school, as on 
31st March, 1957, lends itself to a number of valu- 
able studies. At the primary school stage, 176.24 
lakh children were enrolled. Of these, 127.73 lakhs 
were boys and 48.51 lakhs were girls. On an ave- 
rage, there were 34 pupils per teacher, the pupil- 
teacher ratio in different states varying from 41 in 
Assam to 24 in Himachal Pradesh. Of the pupils 
enrolled, 72.47 percent were boys and 27.53 percent 
were girls. In the 2,812 towns and cities, in all, there 
were 2,541 institutions giving education at the pri- 
mary school stage, of which 5,132 were for girls 
only. Provision for education at the middle school 
stage was available in 26,267 habitations, forming 
3.13 percent of the total number of habitations, There 
were 32,508 schools teaching at the middle school 
stage in these 26,267 habitations. In the urban areas, 
information regarding the number of girls’ schools 
was not available from:certain places. From what 
was available, it was gathered that the number of 
girls’ schools was 2,892 out of 11,230 institutions 
providing education at the middle school stage. 
Of the 32,55,013 scholars enrolled, 28.59 per- 
cent were girls and the remaining were 
boys. Facilities for education at the high school 
stage existed in 4,500 habitations, There were 4,956 
institutions teaching at the high school stage. In them, 
there were 45,608 teachers. 
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722. MINISTRY OF EDUCATION AND YOUTH 
SERVICES, The Spread of Girls’ Education 

| in Mehsana District, A Sample Survey, Govt. 
of India, New Delhi, 1970. 


With a basic understanding of the need and 
importance of girls’ education, this study made a 
survey of the position as is obtained in the 
field of girls’ education. 


As a sample, Mehsana district in Gujarat 
was selected for this survey. Based on some 
criteria, thirtythree villages in the district were in- 
volved. A questionnaire, which had to be filled in 
by the head of the family, was prepared. It had four 
sections: the first section pertained to general in- 
formation, the second related to the home and the 
family, the third related to the economic condition 
of the family, and the fourth invited the views of 
parents on girls’ education in general. 


` Someof the salient findings of the survey are: 
(i) practically in all the villages, except one, there is 
a primary school; (ii) in about one-third of the 
villages under survey there are secondary schools 
with classes upto standard XI; (iii) of the pupils study- 
ing in primary schools, 41.2 percent are girls; (iv) in 
Kot, not a single girl goes to school, while in 
Nayota only three girls are studying with 100 boys 
in the school; (v) there are girls of the compulsory 
age group but not going to school in 3,462 families 
‘of the thirtythree villages surveyed; (vi) out of 
2,130 girls of the compulsory age group but not study- 
ing now, 1,150 girls have studied upto standard £, 
278 girls upto standard II, and 234 and 232 girls up- 
to standards III and IV, respectively; (vii) as many 
as 5218 families are such where one, two, three or 
more female members are quite illiterate and in 
8376 families, one, two, three, or more male mem- 
bers are quite illiterate; (viii) the majority of the 
girls are in the age group 7-f4 and not studying; (ix) it 
is only in 533 families that the girls of compulsory 
age group do not go to school but earn; and (x) the 
five reasons for nonattendance, in order of frequency, 
as rated by the heads of families are (a) economic 
difficulty, (b) girls are required to take care of the 
young ones in the family and to help in household 
work, (c) in one community girls do not study much, 
(d) it is very difficult to get educated bridegrooms 
for the educated girls, and (e) importance of educat- 
ing the girls is not realised, 
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723. MURTHI, V. B., Library Service in Secon- 
dary Schools in Madras State, The SITU 
Council of Educational Research, Madras, 
1964. 


The objectives of this study were (i) to ascer- 
tain the nature and extent of library services and the 
facilities available at present in secondary schools; 
(ii) to determine the facilities a. secondary school 
should have for effective service and (iii) to indicate 
the ways and means of improving the existing ser- 
vice conditions within a reasonable time limit. 

The information was collected through a 
questionnaire which was sent to the headmasters 
of secondary schools. This was supplemented by 
observations of libraries and library service and by 
interviewing the headmasters, teachers, librarians 
and pupils. Madras city, to represent urban area, 
and Chingleput district, to represent rural area, 
were selected in the state of Madras for this study. 
Fortysix schools answered the questionnaires, which 
formed roughly 20 percent of all the secondary 
schools in the areas selected, These institutions were 
considered to be representative of all types of ma- 
nagements. 

The findings revealed that (i) stocks of the 
books, periodicals and reference material are quite 
inadequate and the number of books added to the 
library, annually, is very small; (ii) the number of 
books per student in the library is only six; (iii) 
most of the school libraries do not have qualified 
librarians; (iv) barring a few cases, the libraries 
are not generally kept open on all working days dur- 
ing school hours; (v) half the libraries do not 
have special rooms for book collection; (vi) issue 
of books to students is not much in evidence; (vii) 
lack of space for library and absence of a trained lib- 
rarian reduces interest; (viii) classification and 
cataloguing of books needs greater attention; (ix) no 
provision ismadeinthe school time table for library 
work; (x) most of the schools claim that they create 
a proper library climate in the classroom itself by 
giving instruction; (xi) very few schools receive 
government grant for the library and whatever fees 
is collected from the students for the library, is 
spent on purchase of new books; and (xii) no school 
has separate budget for library. 


724. PANDEY, B.N. Second National Survey of 
Secondary Teacher Education in India, 
NCERT, New Delhi, 1969. 


The survey was designed to have information 
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about the graduate teachers being prepared in the 
country during the year 1964-1965 with a view to 
helping administrators and planners in improving 
the quality of postgraduate teacher education. 

A detailed questionnaire was prepared . to 
collect information about the institutions, their ins- 
titutional programme, resources, financial position, 
and position of research and publications in them. All 
the institutions preparing graduate teachers in the 
country were included in the survey. Data from 231 
institutions from all over the country were collect- 
ed. Investigators also interviewed the principals, 
staff and students for the purpose. 

The survey revealed the following findings. 
In April 1965, there existed 273 teacher training 
institutions in the country with Uttar Pradesh having 
the highest and Kashmir the lowest number of in- 
stitutions (fiiftysix and four, respectively). As many 
as 222 training colleges came into being during the 
period from 1948 to 1964 as against 51 that were 
opened during the period 1886 to 1947. Majority of 
the training colleges (75.5 percent) were residential 
or partly residential. Seventyfive percent tea- 
cher raining institutions were non-Basic, 
seventyeight percent were coeducational and 
87.5 percent were located in urban areas. About 
sixtyeight percent institutions were exclusively for 
teacher preparation while the rest were either the 
sections of degree colleges or the departments of 
universities. Only thirtyfour percent were govern- 
ment colleges. Total student enrolment during the 
year 1964-65 was 25,264 with a per capita expenditure 


“of Rs. 568 per annum. Majority of these institutions 


were affiliated colleges, Only ninetyone out of the 
total sample were equipped with facilities for in- 
service education through their extension centres 
and units. As far as the output and wastage of these 
institutions was concerned, 88 percent of the stu- 
dents. passed during the year 1963-64, and an in- 
crease of four percent. im case of male, and. six per- 
cent in. case of female candidates was. recorded in 
the year 1964-65. The highest output in school sub- 
jects was recorded. in English and lowest. in Fine 
Arts. In terms, of major fields, the credit of maxi- 
mum. output went to social sciences. followed by, re» 
gional languages. and: the least to Fine Arts. A was- 
tage of 14 percent was: recorded during the year 
1963-64 and, 16 percent during the year 1964-65; 
Assam, was the. state: with highest. rate of wastage: 
About 13 percent. and. 14.8 percent. of the total. seats- 
sanctioned, for admission to M. Ed. remained. unu- 
tilized. for the. years 1963-64 and 1964-65, res- 
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percent institutions put 
to practical work. 


pectively. Seventyfive 
emphasis on or weightage 
The number of compulsory theory papers pres- 
cribed for B. Ed. in different universities ranged 
from three to seven. There were one or two 
optional papers in addition to the compulsory ones. 
Almost 130 colleges prescribed specialization courses 
either in school subjects or special fields. About the 
medium of instruction and examination at B.Ed. 
level, ninetynine colleges had English and sixtyseven 
had regional language as the medium. On an average, 
the working days during the period covered by the sur- 
vey ranged between 167 and 195. The assessment 
was both internal and external. Marks allotted to the- 
ory papers ranged from 300 to 800. Majority of the 
institutions had provision for materials, cocurricular 
activities and publications, Most of the institutions 
prescribed two subjects for school teaching and the 
number of lessons to be taught varied from ten to 
forty. The number of practising schools selected for 
practice teaching programme ranged from one 
toeight in respect of states and two to twentyeight in 
respect of union territories. Number of supervisors 
for supervising practice teaching lessons varied from 
four to fortyfive and the number of student teachers 
under concerned supervisors varied from eight to 
twentyfour. Only fiftyone percent private and 
twentyeight percent government institutions had 
their own buildings. Seventysix percent of them 
had college hostels while about sixtyone percent 
had staff common rooms. The largest number of 
audio-visual aids were gramophone records fol- 
lowed by filmstrips. The teacher-pupil ratio was 
1:10 and total number of teacher educators 
was 2,543, Only 5.1 percent were Ph.D.s. while 
31.76 percent were M.A., M.Ed.s. The highest per- 
centage was of those who had M.A., B.Ed. Tea- 
cher educators. had three types of workload, viz., 
teaching, supervising and guidance. Teaching and 
supervising workload was heavier in case of lec- 
turers. and method masterswhile that of guidance 
was heavier in case of readers and professors. Majo- 
rity of college lecturers possessed teaching experi- 
ence both at the college and school levels. A lot 
of variation existed’ in the pay scales of different 
categories of teacher educators at different stages 
and under different managements. 


725. PATANKAR, N. V., Survey of Children's 
Literature and Educational Literature in 
Marathi, SIE, Poona. 1971. 

The survey was undertaken to study the gen- 
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eral nature of the two types of literature and to pin- 
point the limitations, if any, and to identify areas 
not adequately covered and topics omitted. 

. This study was divided into two parts, one for 
children’s literature and the other for educa- 
tional literature. Nearly 3000 books of various types 
of childern’s literature were screened . The survey 
revealed that: (i) the quantity of literature available 
for very little children is scanty and unsatisfactory 
in quality; (ii) the literature for later childhood 
period is stereotyped, language is difficult and clumsy 
andthe publishers are guided more by commercial 
and less by academic motives; (iii) vast is the litera- 
ture for pre-adolescents but it Jacks language, 
quality and variety; as far as the literature for adol- 
escents is concerned, the intellectual level is not 
maintained; (iv) the literature is not realistic and does 
not elevate the emotional life of the children; (v) litera- 
ture for pre-adolescent group lacks the spirit of 
national integration but is loaded with more history 
and mythology. Regarding the educational literature, 
the findings were: (a) the total number of books is 
very small in comparison to the area and size of 
the population of the state; (b) many books publish- 
ed during 1840-1920 are out of print; (c) number 
of books on subjects like university education, 
female education, teaching of technical subjects, etc., 
are very few; (d) books on philosophy, educational 
psychology, etc., are written mainly for examination 
purposes and lack a modern outlook; (e) no guid- 
ance literature is available for educationists and 
teacher educators. 


726. SHAH, M. R., SHUKLA, N. N., RAMA- 
CHANDRAN, K. V., DESHPANDE, P. A. 
and APTE, S. V., A Survey of School Chil- 
dren in Bombay City with special reference to 
the Physical, Physical Efficiency, Mental and 
Nutritional Status, Psychological Research 
Institute, Gujarat Research Society, 1968. 


The main aim of the study was to obtain base 
line data on school children in Bombay city. 

Schedules, physical efficiency tests and an intelli- 
gence test (non-verbal performance) were the tools 
used for collecting data. Data were categorised as 
(i) socio-economic, (ii) anthropometric, (iii) physical 
efficiency, -(iv) nutritional and (v} non-verbal perform- 
ance., Data were analysed and interpreted. 

Some of the major findings of the study. were 
as follows. (i) Children performed below par in all 
tests for which comparable data were available. (ii) 
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Non-municipal school children were better than 
their municipal school counterparts. (iii) Poor per- 
formance of the children in the tests might be due 
to the fact that interests and initiative were not pro- 
perly inculcated by the schools. 


727. SIE (Gujarat), A Survey of all the Primary 
Teachers’ Training Institutions of Gujarat 
State, Ahmedabad, 1969. 


The purpose of the study was to know the pre- 
sent position of all the primary teachers’ training 
institutions and to plan a programme for the im- 
provement of these institutions. 

The sample consisted of seventy primary 
teachers’ training institutions. The necessary informa- 
tion was obtained through a detailed questionnaire 
prepared by the. Teacher Education Department of 
NCERT. Percentages and means were computed for 
interpreting the data. 

Some of the important findings of the study 
were; (i) All the teachers’ training institutions of 
Gujarat State had adopted basic pattern. (ii) Sixty 
percent of the staff members were G.B.T.Cs., i.e., 
basic trained. (iii) Laboratories and libraries of 
these institutions needed enrichment. (iv) All the 
institutions adopted the same type of evaluation 
procedure. (v) Different institutions had different 
type of system for practice lessons. 


728. SINGHA, L., A Survey of Craft-education 
in the Higher Secondary Schools and Teachers’ 
Colleges in West Bengal, Department of Wood- 
work, Viswa Bharati U., 1967. (UGC financ- 
ed) 


The study aimed at (i) tracing the growth of 
craft-education in the state of West Bengal, (ii) 
surveying the present position of craft-education in 
the higher secondary schools and teachers’ colleges 
of West Bengal with regard to teachers’ qualifica- 
tions, equipments, materials used and time devoted, 
Gii) finding out how far the recommendations of the 
Mudaliar Commission for craft-education were im- 
plemented in the state of West Bengal and (iv) com- 
paring the craft-education provided in the secondary 
schools with that of Kalanabagram. 

The study was conducted on a sample of 400 
higher secondary schools and six teachers” colleges. 
A questionnaire with items on time’ devoted — per 
week to practical work and theoretical classes,’ equip- 
ment, maximum and minimum numbér of students 
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in the class, qualifications and grade of the craft 
teachers, articles produced, expenditure per year, 
record of work and method of evaluation, was pre- 
pared. The first part of the research, being a descrip- 
tive one, dealt with the contribution of Tagore, 
Gandhi, their institutions, National Council of Edu- 
cation, Nari Siksha Samiti, Saroj Nalini Nari Siksha 
Samiti, etc., to craft-education. The collected data 
were analysed and comparisons were made bet- 
ween boys’ and girls’ schools. The investigator visit- 
ed ten schools for personal verification. 


Tt was found that (i) craft was introduced | in 
all the sampled schools of West Bengal; (ii) in most 
of the schools craft was taught in classes VI to IX 
and only in a few schools it was taught upto class IX; 
(iii) the condition of craft-education was far from 
satisfactory, absence of properly trained craft tea- 
chers, low salary, absence of a well-planned pro- 
gramme, over-crowding in the craft class, dearth of 
equipment, raw material, etc., were some of the com- 
mon difficulties; and (iv) craft education in the 
Vinaya Bhawan (Viswa Bharati Teacher’s College) 
was satisfactory, eight hours per week being devoted 
to craft-education covering both the theoretical and 
practical aspects. 
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729: St. XAVIER’S INSTITUTE OF EDUCA- 
TION, A Survey of the Montessori Classes in 
Bombay, Bombay, 1970. 


The objective of this investigation was to study 
the impact of Montessori movement in education, 
the extent of its influence, and its popularity. 

Fortynine Montessori classes from Greater 
Bombay were visited. A proforma to collect infor- 
mation about the establishment, medium of instruc- 
tion, enrolment, training of the staff, and Mon- 
tessori apparatus, was prepared. 

The survey revealed that among the fortynine 
classes visited, one was established as early as 1905 
and two as recently as 1969. Most of the schools 
have English as the medium of instruction. Only a 
few have Marathi and Gujarati as media. The over- 
all enrolment is 5339. There are 240 teachers and 
sixtyfour helpers. Only 150 teachers are Montessori 
trained. Thirty seven schools have reported the use 
of original apparatus while twelve use the modified 
ones. The special difficulties faced by the schools 
are due to lack of trained personnel, high teacher- 
pupil ratio, and the lack of understanding of Mon- 
tessori method by the public at large, and parents 
in particular. 
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Appendix 


* PATEL, M. S., The Educational Philosophy of 
Mahatma Gandhi, Ph.D. Phil., Bom. U., 1951. 


The study stems from the researcher’s belief 
and assumption that in the multifaceted personality 
of Gandhi there is an underlying current of a co- 
herent system of philosophy, which has gradually 
evolved over a period of time as a result of his deep 
study of the teachings of Ruskin, Tolstoy and Raj- 
chandra, and his own experiences in India and 
South Africa. It is, therefore, pertinent to undertake 
a systematic study of his widely scattered writings 
and speeches and attempt to build up a philosophy, 
both of life and education, education being the ac- 
tive aspect of philosophisal belief, the practical 
means of realizing the ideals of life. Philosophy is 
dependent on education for its formulation, while 
education is dependent on philosophy for its guidance. 

Every philosophy of education should com- 
prise three components, that is, it should be based 
upon a comprehensive understanding of the facts 
of fundamental sciences like psychology, sociology 
and biology; it should have clear aims and objec- 
tives; and it should formulate a scheme of educa- 
tional procedure. 

The researcher has shown that Gandhi’s edu- 
cational philosophy is supported by the facts of 
psychology, sociology and biology, has well-defined 
and clear-cut aims of education and has a practical 

ı programme of work in what he calls Samagra Nai 
Talim. 4 

By education Gandhi* means an all-round 
drawing-out of the best in the child—body, mind and 
spirit. It begins with conception and ends with death. 
This is his concept of Samagra Nai Talim. His 
Wardha Scheme or Basic Education for the children 
between 7 and 14 embodies the features of free and 
compulsory education for seven years, mother tongue 
as the medium of instruction, craft-centredness, self- 
sufficiency, cult of non-violence, ideal of citizenship 
and idea of a cooperative community. 
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The Wardha Scheme is criticized on the ground 
that there is more of sentiment than of education in 
it, that every subject cannot be taught through a 
craft, that there is lack of the requisite type of 
teachers, that it envisages a lop-sided reform and 
that it sets back the clock of civilization. 

The actual working of the scheme has revealed 
some flaws, and efforts are made to rectify them. 
Gandhi himself had an open-mind on the Scheme and 
never claimed finality or perfection for it. 

Gandhi's educational philosophy strikes a 
happy balance between the ideals of individual deve- 
lopment and social service. It is permeated by the 
philosophical tendencies of Naturalism, Idealism and 
Pragmatism, which fuse into a unity, Idealism being 
fundamental and Naturalism and Pragmatism, con- 
tributory. 

Manual work, which occupies a central place in 
Gandhi's educational philosophy, balances the intel- 
lectual and practical elements of experience, is con- 
ducive to a true sense of the dignity of labour and 
gives reality to the process of education by making 
it economically remunerative and developing in the 
children qualities of self-reliance and independence. 

Believing as he does that the neglect of religious 
education would undermine the moral fabric of 
society, Gandhi emphasized the need for religious 
education which would consist of instruction in the 
universal essentials of religion. 

In the Scheme of Basic Education, no differen- 
tiation between boys and girls has been made. He 
believes in co-education up to the age of 16. 

Nai Talim is designed to evolve not only a new 
social order, but to create a different sort of person 
who neither has, nor wants, nor bows down before 
wealth and power. It is education for peace and in- 
ternational understanding. It is mainly concerned 
with our national regeneration. It envisages an orga- 
nic partnership between school and society. 

To conclude, Gandhi’s educational philosophy 
is psychologically and pedagogically sound, has aims 
and ideals consonant with our growing social needs 
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and @ programme of work, both practical and dyna- 
mic. If it is improved upon and refined in the light 
of practical experience gained in its implementation, 
it will make a substantial contribution to economic 
and social development of the country. 


*SHARMA, R. C., A Survey of Education in the 
Hilly Tribal Areas of Jaunsar Bawar, Ph.D. 
Edu., Mee. U., 1971. 


The study aims at (i) finding out the post- 
independence educational developments in Jaunsar 
Bawar, (ii) finding out causes of absenteeism among 
the children in the area, (iii) testing the various 
causes of wastage and stagnation and (iv) 
studying other problems relating to teacher, curri- 
culum, methods of teaching, physical facilities, and 
supervision and inspection of the schools. 


The study is based on a purposive sample. A 
sample of 139 Junior Basic, 12 Senior Basic and 2 
High schools was selected. The number of students 
in these selected schools were 137, 165 and 48, res- 
pectively. Besides the students, 123 teachers (95 from 
Junior Basic, 18 from Senior Basic and 10 from 
High schools) were also included in the sample. Two 
separate questionnaires—one each for the teachers 
and students—were prepared. Interview, case studies, 
observation, study of government reports and census 
reports were also used. 


The survey reveals the following. Average in- 
come of a family is only Rs. 96 per head. About 
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80 percent of the population depends on agriculture. 
Land is also not fertile and hence poverty remains. 
The children are engaged in some domestic work 
which includes cattle grazing also. Children, thus, 
do not get any opportunity to go to schools. Some 
from the low caste, Kolta, for example, are not per- 
mitted to send their wards to schools by the higher 
caste. In this area only 11.5 percent are literate. 
This low percentage of literacy affects the recogni- 
tion of need and importance of education and thus, 
facilitates wastage. Amongst other things, the role of 
aristocracy and casteism plays a vital part in keep 
ing the low caste people away from schools, Accord- 
ing to the Jaunsari culture only Brahmins and Raj- 
puts have the right for education. But due to poverty 
and other reasons, Brahmins and Rajputs, also, do 
not send their wards to schools. Joint family system, 
system of having more than one husband and system 
of women labourers are other causes of backwardness 
in education. System of child marriage and parda 
system also affects the education of the children. 
Due to number of fairs and festivals spread over the 
whole year, the problem of prolonged absence always 
remains, particularly in the primary schools. Tea- 
chers are dissatisfied due to low pay, Schools are 
at far off. places and ill-equipped in terms of build- 
ing, black board, chalk pencil, etc. Curriculum is 
defective as it does not relate to the local, social, 
cultural and physical needs, Medium of instruction 


being Hindi, it becomes difficult for the students to 
understand. 


* These abstracts could not be incorporated in the 
relevant chapters because of late arrival. 
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